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reaches our readers throughout the world, the new year 
of 1907 will have become quite familiar. We extend to 
all our heartiest greetings and wishes that this year, 
which opens so auspiciously, may bring with it a con- 
tinuance of the general prosperity that has marked the 
course of the past twelve months. 

The year 1906 will long be remembered as one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the world. Through 
Commerce, the great peacemaker, the old year has ac- 
complished more than in any preceding year in bringing 
the nations of the world into closer touch. Today 
prosperity is everywhere, and upon the shoulders of the 
new year rests the responsibility of continuing a record 
of general welfare and international good will that ex- 
tends to the remotest corners of the globe. 

The present year marks the thirtieth anniversary of 
the establishment! df//the American Exporter. It is, 
therefore, fitting that we offer to; our readers cordial 
thanks for their interest and hearty co-dperation, which 
have contributed so generously toward widening the scope 
of our work and made possible the success which has 
attended our efforts. 

“The office of a good newspaper is to represent well 
the interests of its time.’ This principle we shall strive, 
as in the past, to keep ever in view in the future. There 
is no such encourager of friendly intercourse, no such 
enemy of wars, no such upholder of peace, no such mes- 
senger of good will as trade, and with this conviction 
ever before it the AMERICAN ExporTER may be relied 
upon to continue to contribute its best endeavors to the 
development of international business. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN 1906. 


In the main the business year just closed has re- 
peated the “record-breaking” achievements of 1905, and 
in practically the same directions. In the one year as in 
the other new high levels were established in every direc- 
tion reflecting activity of trade. The figures in this arti- 
cle show beyond peradventure that export business has 
been on an immensely larger scale than during 1905, 
which itself fixed wholly new precedents. 

For ten years the commerce of the country, both 
domestic and foreign, has shown steady growth. Ac- 
cording to the figures at,hand, brought practically down 
to date, there seems to be little doubt that during 1906 
the total foreign trade of the United States, including im- 
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ports and exports, for the first time in the history of the 
nation exceeded $3,000,000,000. This would mean an 
increase of approximately $225,000,000 over 1905, and 
the final figures may prove the increase to have been even 
larger. 

The most gratifying feature in our foreign trade of 
1906 is that our exports have exceeded the imports by 
no less than $600,000,000. This calculation is based on 
the statistics for the twelve months. ending with Novem- 
ber, during which the exports amounted to $1,807,000,000 
and the imports to $1,287,000,000, according to the latest 
compilation of the Bureau of Statistics. Moreover, in 
the increase of total commerce noted, the greater growth 
is in exports. The increase of exports over those of 
1905 will amount to upward of $125,000,000. 

Nor should it be forgotten that from the above fig- 
ures showing the foreign trade of the United States 
there has been deducted, within the last decade, an im- 
mense sum which is now included under the head of trade 
with the non-contiguous territory of the United States. 
This includes, of course, all the commerce with Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, which formerly went to swell 
the figures of the foreign trade. At present, under the 
head of non-contiguous territory, are classed Alaska, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, Midway and 
Tutuila. The trade of the United States with these ter- 
ritories for the year will approximate $140,000,000, of 
which sum $85,000,000 jis represented by imports and 
$55,000,000 by exports, if)these terms are permissible in 
referring to trade with \the msular possessions of the 
nation. 

It is gratifying to state that the country is making 
tremendous strides in its exports of manufactured articles. 
For the year the value of manufactured products ex- 
ported will exceed $700,000,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 over the previous year. In other 
words, the exports of manufactures will constitute about 
43 per cent. of the total exports, as against 30 per cent. 
in 1905 and 22 per cent. ten years ago. As usual, iron 
and steel lead in the list of exported manufactures. This 
class of exports will run up to nearly $170,000,000. Eight 
years ago they slightly exceeded $50,000,000. 

The list of manufactures of iron and steel is led again 
by agricultural machines and implements, the exports of 
which during 1906 aggregated nearly $25,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than $3,000,000 over the previous year. 
As in past years the Argentine Republic was our largest 
buyer in this line, followed in their order by Russia, 
France, Canada and Germany. Considerable quantities 
of agricultural implements were also shipped to the 
United Kingdom, Australasia, Holland, Italy, Mexico, 
Cuba and Chile. 

The exports of electrical machinery amounted in 
value to over $8,500,000, an increase of approximately 
$1,500,000 over those of the year 1905. In this line our 
largest customers were Canada, England, Mexico, Japan, 
Brazil and Cuba. It is very gratifying to note that our 
exports of electrical machinery*to South America have 
largely increased during 1906, and it is to be hoped that 
our manufacturers will make energetic efforts to estab- 
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fish a firmer foothold in the markets of the southern 
hemisphere. | 
Metal-working machines were exported to the value 


of over $8,000,000, an increase of 60 per cent. over the ~ 


year 1905. No other item in our machinery exports 
makes a better showing, and nothing more clearly indi- 
cates a general prosperity in all parts of the world. There 
can be no doubt that the exports of metal-working ma- 
chinery would have been much larger if our manufactur- 
ers had not been so busy with domestic orders, and, as a 
matter of fact, millions of dollars’ worth of machine 
tool orders are already booked for the first six months 
of the present year. As usual, the greatest quantities of 
machine tools were shipped to Europe, particularly to 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France and Belgium. 
Large shipments also went to Canada, Russia, Mexico, 
Scandinavia, South America, the Far East and the West 
Indies. 

Over 600 American-built locomotives, exceeding in 
value $6,000,000, were exported during 1906. This is an 
increase of 20 per cent. over the previous year, and the 
particularly noticeable feature is the fact that a number 
of locomotives were again shipped to Europe in 1906, 
while no locomotives were exported to the Continent dur- 
ing the year 1905. 

There has also been a noticeable increase in the ex- 
ports of stationary steam engines and boilers. The ag- 
gregate value of these exports during 1906 was over 
$4,200,000, an increase of $700,000 over 1905. Our larg- 
est customers in this line of machinery were Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Japan and Australasia. 

Pumps and pumping machinery were exported to the 
value of approximately $4,000,000, an increase of $500,- 
000 over the exports of the preceding year. Our largest 
customers, as in 1905, were the United Kingdom, Mexico, 
Canada, South America, Australasia and the Far East, 
while considerable quantities of pumps were also shipped 
to France, Holland, Germany, Russia and other European 
countries. 

While our exports of wood-working machinery are 
not as yet very large, they are increasing. During the 
year under review they amounted in value to nearly 
$900,000, an increase of more than 10 per cent. over the 
previous year. This is another line the exports of which 
could be greatly increased by a little effort on the part of 
manufacturers. . 

Steadily increasing are also the exports of mining ma- 
chinery, laundry machinery, printing presses, shoe ma- 
chinery, windmills, etc. 

Sewing machine exports reached a value of nearly 
$8,000,000, a considerable increase over 1905. 

Exports of American made typewriting machines have 
been steadily growing during the last few years, and in 
spite of the great competition their exports are still in- 
creasing. In 1906 over $5,800,000 worth of typewriting 
machines were exported, being shipped to almost every 
part of the globe. 

An enormous increase has taken place in the exports 
of American hardware. Our foreign trade in builders’ 
hardware alone, such as locks, hinges and similar goods, 
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reached a value of $7,200,000, or an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. over the year 1905. Steadily increasing are 
also the exports of small tools, including saws, files, rasps 
and other small implements for artisans, their combined 
exports representing for the year under consideration a 
value of $7,500,000. In builders’ hardware and small 
tools our largest customers were, in order of importance, 
Canada, England, Australasia, Mexico, Cuba, Germany, 
Argentina, France, Chile, Japan, British Africa, etc. 

Immense quantities of safes, scales and balances, 
stoves and ranges, lamps and chandeliers, garden tools, 
firearms, washing machines, table and pocket cutlery, 
cash registers, hoop and band iron, wire and wire ndils, 
structural iron and steel, car wheels and castings were 
also exported to most parts of the world. 

That American boots and shoes can now be found in 
almost any country on the globe is well known. During 
the year 1906 the value of boots and shoes exported was 
nearly $9,500,000, the largest markets having been the 
West Indies, England, Canada, Mexico, etc. 

Steadily growing are also the exports of American 
furniture, which last year reached a value of $5,000,000. 
In this line our best customers were Mexico, Canada, 
England, Cuba, Australasia and British Africa. 

Musical instruments form another item of importance. 
The value of their exports exceeded $3,500,000, and con- 
sisted chiefly of organs, pianofortes, pianolas and other 
piano players. : 


Paper and manufactures thereof were exported to- 


the value of nearly $10,000,000, an increase of more than 
10 per cent. over the previous year. Considerable were 
also our exports in paints, colors and varnishes, these 
having exceeded in value $4,750,000. 

The above figures show the tremendous extent of our 
steadily increasing foreign trade. 


AN AMERICAN HAGUE. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the great American steel 
master, has given $750,000 for the erection of a new 
home in Washington for the Bureau of American Re- 
publics. Mr. Carnegie says he hopes and expects that the 
bureau will grow in usefulness and scope until it becomes 
the heart and soul of that great movement for unification 
of Pan-American interests which has already received 
the powerful encouragement of President Roosevelt and 
extraordinary impetus from the recent visit of Secretary 
Root to the nations south of the Caribbean. In his own 
words Mr. Carnegie expects the new home to become “an 
American Temple of Peace.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift increases to approxi- 


_ mately $1,000,000 the sum which may now be devoted to 


the establishment of a suitable home for the institution 
from which so much is expected. The United States 
Government has appropriated $200,000 for the purchase 
of a site, and the South American republics have sub- 
scribed their quota of $50,000, a considerable portion of 
which has already been deposited in the treasury of the 
United States. Mr. Carnegie’s gift will make it possible 
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to devote the sum raised by the American republics to 
the purchase of a suitable site, while his gift will be ex- 
pended for the erection of a building which he believes 
will constitute “an American Hague.” 

The deep interest which Secretary Root has taken 


‘in cementing the ties which bind the American republics 


together is well known. The comprehensive and salutary 
effects of his South American visit have borne abundant 
fruit, and Mr. Carnegie has determined to contribute of 
his wealth to the substantial furtherance of the laudable 
purpose for which Mr. Root has done so much. 

A union intangible but not the less binding of these 
republics which have so much in common, the promo- 
tion of their trade relations, the increase of mutual knowl- 
edge to a point that will render misunderstandings im- 
possible, the promotion of their solidarity when confront- 
ed by the opposition of nations on other continents—all 
these constitute the laudable aims of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, and those most familiar with the great 
movement are convinced that the establishment of such 
a home for this institution as Mr. Carnegie’s gift makes 
possible will go far to insure the accomplishment of these 
aims. 


TRADE OF PORTO RICO WITH THE UNITED 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The remarkable growth in commerce between ihe 
United States and Porto Rico, as illustrated by some 
figures just prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, is especially inter- 
esting at the present moment in view of President Roose- 
velt’s recent message regarding Porto Rico. The figures 
just announced show that the trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico in the calendar year 1906 will ex- 
ceed $40,000,000, against less than $4,000,000 in 1897, 
the year before annexation. 

The value of merchandise sent from Porto Rico to 
the United States in the ten months ending with October, 
1906, is $19,320,137, and of merchandise sent from the 
United States to Porto Rico in the same period $16,509,- 
946, making a total for the ten months of $35,830,083, and 
thus apparently justifying the assertion that for the full 
twelve months ending with December the total will exceed 
$40,000,000. In the calendar year 1897, the year imme- 
diately preceding annexation, the total imports into the 
United States from Porto Rico were $1,943,251, and the 
total exports to that island, $2,023,751, making a total 
of $3,967,002, or less than one-tenth of the total promised 
for the year which ends with the present month. 

Not only has the trade of Porto Rico with the United 
States increased enormously, but the general trade of the 
island shows also a large increase during the period in 
question. The total value of merchandise passing in and 
out of the island in 1906 was practically twice as great 
as that of any year prior to annexation. This remarkable 
growth in the general commerce of the island, a result of 
the growth of production of staple articles entering com- 
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merce and the consequent growth in the consuming power 
of the people, is shown by figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics, which for the first time state the values in 
gold of the imports and exports of the island in each year 
for a long term of years and thus enable an accurate com- 
parison of the commerce today with that existing under 
Spanish control. The figures thus compiled show that 
the exports of the island in the fiscal year 1906 were 
$23,250,000 against $12,750,000 in the highest year prior 
to annexation, 1892, and the imports were in 1906 practi- 
cally $22,000,000, against an annual average of about 
$12,500,000 under Spanish rule. 

A very large proportion of the trade of Porta Rico -s 
with the United States. Of the total merchandise leav- 
ing the island, 87 per cent. goes to the United States, and 
of the total merchandise entering the island, 86% per 
cent. is from the United States, these figures being based 
upon the records of the ten months ending with October, 
1906, the latest available figures of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor. In 
1896, two years prior to annexation, the share of the 
exports sent to the United States was 14 per cent., and 
the share of the imports taken from the United States 21 
per cent. 

The principal articles forming this large and rapidly 
growing trade with Porto Rico are sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
fruits, in the shipments from the island; and flour, rice, 
meats, dairy products, cotton goods, manufactures of 
iron and steel, and miscellaneous manufactures in the 
shipments from the United States to Porto Rico. In the 
ten months ending with October, the latest period for 
which figures have reached the Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the principal articles shipped from Porto Rico 
to the United States was as follows: Sugar, $14,490,822 ; 


cigars, $2,980,202; leaf tobacco, $511,675; molasses, - 


$421,223 ; oranges, $244,462 ; other fruits, $146,655 ; straw 
and palm leaf manufactures, $123,347; hides and skins, 
$92,617; preserved fruits, $46,398; iron and steel manu- 
factures, $44,581 ; tobacco stems and trimmings, $33,330 ; 
raw cotton, $30,660, and perfumery and cosmetics, 
$25,749. 

The article in which the chief growth occurs is sugar, 
of which the value of the shipments from the island to 
the United States in the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber, 1906, was $14,490,827, against $13,083,084 in the 
corresponding months of 1905, $9,213,162 in the same 
months of 1904, and $6,655,750 in the corresponding 
months of 1903. 

In the shipments of merchandise from the United 
States to Porto Rico the number of articles is much 
larger than in the shipments from the island to the United 
States. The articles sent to Porto Rico include, naming 
them in the order of importance and value: Rice, $2,808,- 
446; cotton manufactures, $2,387,246; manufactures of 
iron and steél, $2,338,146; meat and dairy products, 
$1,626,439; breadstuffs, $1,153,830; wood and manufac- 
tures thereof, $852,071; while under these general groups 
are included such articles as flour, $905,585; lumber, 
boards, etc., $346,901; pork, salted or pickled, $470,087 ; 
boots and shoes, $337,970; leaf tobacco, $330,864; cod 


, town itself cannot be said to have any commerce. 
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fish, $330,461 ; hams, $270,994; lard, $254,061; fertilizers, 
$226,398 ; lard compounds, $211,406; steel rails, $195,752 ; 


_ street railway cars $194,013; bleached cotton cloths, 


$192,992; colored cotton cloths, $187,408 ; unbleached cot- 
ton cloths, $128,552; bread and biscuit, $148,686; iron 
sheets and plates, $154,333; bituminous coal, $146,730, 
and illuminating oil, $116,782. 


GATEWAY OF ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. Frank R. Mowrer makes his first commercial 
report as consul general at Adis Ababa, on Jibuti, the 
principal settlement and harbor in the protectorate of the 
Somali coast and dependencies, and the seaport for 
\byssinia. 

Until 1892 Obok was the chief village, but Jibuti was 
then chosen as the seat of the colonial government, on ac- 
count of its superior harbor, which, although unimproved, 
is very deep and unobstructed and affords safe anchorage 
for several hundred vessels, and because of the more 
easy construction of the railway to Abyssinia than 
through the desert and the mountains of the Tadjourah 
district. It is contended that the harbor is the best from 
Suez to the Far East. Almost unlimited quantities of 
coal, water and provisions are stored here to supply ships, 
although as yet this business is unimportant. The outly- 
ing district for about 18 miles in width is desert, and the 
It is 
solely a transit and forwarding center. 

The chief factor that makes for the future of Jibuti 
is the railway, 186 miles.in length, to Diré-Daonah, at 
the Abyssinian frontier. The complete scheme is that 
this line shall be extended to Adis Ababa, in the heart of 
Abyssinia, concerning which the three powers—Great 
Britain, France and Italy—have made a joint proposal 
to Emperor Menelik for its control and the initiation of 
certain reforms. Prior to the existence of the railway 
to Diré-Daonah all the merchandise to and from Abys- 
sinia passed by Zeilah, in British Somaliland, 36 miles 
southeast of Jibuti. Thus it is now that Abyssinia sends 
by Jibuti skins, ivory, wax, coffee, musk and gum, and 
receives cottons, petroleum, sugar, candles, hardware, 
alcohol, Marie Therese dollars, etc. 

There are at Jibuti about 350 Europeans, chiefly Gov- 
ernment and railway employees and merchants, and from 
15,000 to 20,000 natives, much like nomads in habits. 
They seem to have no initiative for progress, though in- 
telligent by nature and peaceful, and know no necessity 
of life, save to eat and to sleep. They are employed as 
coolies to load and discharge cargo and as servants, be- 
ing composed of the Somali and Daukali tribes of the re- 
gion, and Yemen Arabs. 

The local commerce is practically nil. Most of the 
firms are agents for or in some way connected with the 
exportation or importation of goods of Abyssinia. With 
the completion of the railway to Adis Ababa the immense 
natural wealth of Abyssinia would be opened up, and 
Jibuti would become the emporium for East Africa—not- 
withstanding the Cape to Cairo Railway—as Harrar, the 
most productive province, is nearer Jibuti. 
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MALLEGO VALLEY, ONE OF THE RICHEST AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS IN SOUTHERN CHILE. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 


WEST COAST OF SOUTH 


AMERICA. 


BY W. J. JOHNSTON. 


From south to north, the countries bordering on the 
Pacific coast of South America are Chile, Peru, Ecuador 
and Colombia. The great republic of Bolivia, though 
stretching out on the western part of the South American 
hemisphere, has no coast line, but geographically it must 
be classed as a Pacific coast country, on account of its 
outlet to Chilean and Peruvian seaports. 

The population of western Colombia and of Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile and Bolivia is approximately 11,000,000, lo- 
cated chiefly along the seacoast. 

The foreign trade of the West Coast of South Amer- 
ica is assuming larger proportions from year to year. An 
analysis of the foreign commerce of those countries shows 
that it now exceeds $212,000,000, and is increasing. The 
intercoast trade, which in the official returns is included 
under the foreign head, may be placed at about $12,000,- 
000. There is left, therefore, approximately $200,000,000 
of international traffic for Europe and the United States. 

The marked feature of the West Coast countries in 


recent years is the growth in consumptive capacity, as 
shown by the imports, for the increase in population has 
not been large. 

Of all the countries on the West Coast of South 
America, Chile is by all means, industrially and commer- 
cially, the most important. Reports from Valparaiso and 
Santiago are to the effect that the people of Chile are 
heroically overcoming the great calamity brought about 
by the recent earthquake, and there can be no doubt that 
a new and magnificent capital will arise from the ruins 
of old Valparaiso. 

Chile, geographically and economically, is divided into 
several distinct sections, whose climatic and industrial 
characteristics create demands for quite different classes 
of foreign commodities. Confined as it is to a narrow 
strip of territory between the mountains and the sea, and 
stretching north and south over 2,000 miles, it includes 
within its borders every variety of climatic conditions, 
and its products and industries -differ in the various dis- 
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tricts as much as do those of the New Jersey coast and the 
plateau of Mexico. A clear idea of these differences as 
reflected in commercial possibilities can best be obtained 
by analyzing the character of the imports into the various 
sections. These divisions are, in rough outline: 

1. The arid and semi-arid section of the north. 

2. The commercial and industrial section of the cen- 
ter, including the two largest cities of the country, San- 
tiago and Valparaiso. 

3. The agricultural and pastoral section of the south 
central region. 

4, The forest section. | 

5. The cold zone of the: far south, whose chief indus- 
tries are pastoral and mining. 

Up to the present:time Chile has chiefly drawn the 
bulk of its imports from Great Britain, Germany, United 
States, France, Belgium and Italy. The share of the 
United States in the total trade is still small, but increas- 
ing. From fourth place we have risen in the past ten 
years to third place, having passed France by a consider- 
able margin. Italy supplies considerable quantities of 
cheap cotton goods and wines, which two items are chiefly 
responsible for the large amount of Italian imports. 

There can be no doubt that the conditions of popula- 
tion and development of industries in Chile are such as 
to demand increasing purchases of iron and steel and their 
manufactures rather than of other classes-of goods. The 
population is not growing rapidly, as in Argentina, for 
instance, and we cannot, therefore, expect to see any 
very great increase in the imports of those classes of 
goods with which the people are fed and clothed. The 
demand of the future will be for goods which are to be 
used in the development of the national industries, and 
these industries are such as to require increasing quanti- 
ties of iron and steel goods, especially machinery. Chile 
is essentially a mining country; nearly 88 per cent. of its 
exports are of mineral products. Nearly every important 
mineral of commerce is to be found somewhere within its 
borders, and there are signs of increasing activity in the 
extraction of every one of them. Mining operations, until 
recently, have.in the main been of the simplest kind, re- 
quiring relatively little modern machinery and appliances, 
but a very notable change is going on. The richer and 
more accessible deposits have been partly worked out, and 
owners are learning the necessity of effecting economies 
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by introducing new processes. . These new processes must 
demand foreign purchases of machinery or materials from 
which machinery is made. 

The other chief industries of the country—agricul- 
tural, horticultural, pastoral and lumbering—though of 
small importance compared with mining, ed not likely 
for some time to develop beyond the point of supplying 
home demands, have this in common with the mining 
industry, that in order to grow they require the introduc- 
tion of modern methods, modern machinery and modern. 
appliances. 

Though the present condition of Chile is such as to 
make it certain that iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof are to become more and more prominent among 
the imports, and thus improve the trade prospects of the 
United States, there are numerous other lines which open 
up an increasing larger market for American goods. © 

Cars and carriages, drugs, paints and colors, colored 
cotton goods, glassware, scientific instruments and. ap- 
paratus, lubricating oils, paper, lumber, hardware and 
domestic machinery, agricultural implements, clocks and 
watches, cordage and twines, leather and leather goods, 
woodenware, office and honeehol furniture, cotton and 
other textiles and various other articles, all show encour- 
aging increase. In some of these. we hold a virtual 
monopoly of the trade; in others we have made suffi- 
cient advance to indicate that we are beginning to be able 
to meet European competition. 

The foreign commerce of Peru may be placed at about 
$44,000,000 annually. The imports into the republic of 
Peru have increased from a little over $8,000,000 in 1897 
to nearly $21,000,000 in 1905, the last year for which 
official returns are obtainable, an increase of about 160 
per cent. The chief imports of the country include iron 
and steel, textiles, foodstuffs, coal, drugs, paints and 
colors, paper, leather and manufactures thereof, hard- 
ware, household goods, etc. Great Britain still furnishes 
the greater part of Peru’s imports, followed next by the 
United States. However, our trade with Peru has stead- 
ily increased of late, which is due largely to the growth 
of American investments in Peru, now estimated at $30,- 
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000,000. The greatest increase is shown in the imports 
of manufactures of iron and steel. 


There can be no doubt that our manufacturers could - 


considerably increase their trade with Peru if they would 
make proper efforts. The foreign trade of the country 
is chiefly centered in Lima and the ports of Callao, Mol- 
lendo, Salaverry, Iquitos and Payta. . 

The import tariff of Peru consists almost entirely of 
ad valorem rates of duty, which, in common with the 
general custom in South American countries, are vir- 
tually made specific by means of a valuation tariff fixing 
the values of merchandise for customs purposes. The 
free list includes, among other products, steel in bars or 


sheets, copper wire, plows, pumps, coal, roman cement, 
‘copper, explosives, railway appliances, agricultural im- 


plements, fire bricks, all kinds of machinery, sewing ma- 
chines, boilers, cranes, etc. 


The republic of Colombia, in the northwestern part of 


the South American continent, is bounded by the Carib- 
bean Sea and the republic of Panama on the north, by 
Venezuela and Brazil on the east, by Peru and Ecuador 
on the north, and by the Pacific Ocean on the west. The 
agricultural resources are abundant. The fertile valleys 
of the Cordilleras and the regions along the coast produce 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, sugar, tobacco and many other 
tropical fruits, but, unfortunately, agriculture is in a very 


- backward state, even in the most populous and civilized 


districts. The chief products exported are tobacco and 
coffee. Cattle raising is carried on to a considerable 
extent, but there is very little done toward improving 
the breed of the native cattle. 

Colombia possesses enormous mineral resources, gold 
being found in almost every section of the country, either 
in alluvial deposits or in the streams. At present the 
center of gold mining is the Department of Antioquia. 
The chief silver mines are in Tolima and Cauca. The 
richest mines are in the remote interior, and the lack of 
modern transportation facilities makes it almost impossi- 
ble to carry on mining operations on a large scale. In 
transportation facilities Colombia may be classed among 
the most backward countries of South America. It has 
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about 450 miles of railway, consisting of short—mostly 
narrow gauge—lines, running from the coast to the Mag- 
dalena River, which is navigable for about 900 miles and 
forms the principal waterway of the country. The roads 
are mere mule tracks, and the mule is the chief means of 
transportation in the interior, both for passengers and 
freight. 

However, the Colombian Government has now appro- 
priated the amount of $30,000,000 for railroad construc- 
tion, and it is reported that work will soon be started. 

The republic of Colombia ranks fifth of the South 
American countries in point of commerce with the United 
States, and the chief exports from this country consist 
of cotton clothes, wheat flour, manufactures of iron and 
steel, leather manufactures, mineral oils, etc. 

The total foreign commerce of Ecuador amounts to 
approximately $20,000,000 a year, of which $8,000,000 
represent imports. Of the latter 32 per cent. come from 
the United States. During the last twelve years the im- 
ports into the United States from Ecuador increased over 
200 per cent., while the exports from the United States 
to Ecuador in the same period show an increase of about 
135 per cent. The exports consist chiefly of iron and 
steel, machinery, hardware, small tools, cotton goods, 
wheat flour, etc. 

The commerce of Bolivia, while showing some signs 
of growth during the last decade, is still insignificant, 
considering the abundant natural resources of the coun- 
try. The country is rich in all kinds of mineral deposits, 
but up to the present time the great bulk of mining ma- 
chinery and mining appliances has been imported from 
Europe, especially from Germany and England. 

Bolivian commerce finds its outlet and inlet chiefly 
through Chilean and Peruvian seaports, to the value of 
about $19,000,000 a year. Small as this is, the bulk of it 
follows the Cape Horn and Magellan routes, though 
some of the European merchandise is imported on the 
Atlantic slope through Argentina. The silver and copper 
ores are transported principally through the port of 
Antofagasta, which is 650 miles north of Valparaiso. 

In conclusion it may be said that the trade of the West 
Coast of South America is well worthy of our closest at- 
tention, and it is to be hoped that our manufacturers will 
take advantage of the many opportunities presenting 
themselves. 
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MODERN AMERICAN MINING MACHINERY. | 


BY GEORGE P. SCHOLL, PH.D., MLE. 


it is a well known fact that the United States is the 
greatest mining country in the world, as can easily be 
proved by statistical data. In 1905 it stood in the first 
place in the production of coal with 352,000,000 tons, lead- 
ing its nearest competitor, Great Britain, by 113,000,000 
tons; while in the production of iron it exceeded the lat- 
ter country by 13,000,000 tons. In the production of cop- 
per it has occupied the front rank for a good many years, 
and last year its total production amounted to not less 
than 395,000 tons, which is equivalent to 59 per cent. of 
the total supply of the world. Enormous quantities of 
the red metal are exported to all parts of the globe. 
The production of lead, zinc and the precious metals, 
gold and silver, also has reached very high figures. 
Unlike Great Britain and Germany, the next largest 
industrial nations of the world, the enormous metallic 
production of the United States is obtained exclusively 
from native ores, wheras the former countries rely large- 
ly on imported ore. The demand for mining machinery 
in the United States is therefore necessarily very great, 
and has led to a corresponding development in the art of 
building mining machinery. Given the necessity of sup- 
plying this large demand, coupled with the tendency of 
American machinery constructors to constantly improve 
mechanical appliances, it was a foregone conclusion that 
types of machinery would be evolved which would easily 
outrank those made by foreign competitors. 
Constructors of American mining machinery are thor- 
oughly familiar with the work which the machines are 
called upon to do under widely varying conditions, and 
the wide range of experience thus gained enables them 
to adapt a particular machine to the precise conditions it 
has to meet in practical operation.. One of the principal 
points to which attention is paid is to make the machines 
of ample proportions, so that they are strong enough to 
stand the rough usage which they receive at the hands of 
men, often ignorant of mechanical knowledge and none 
too careful in the handling of the machines intrusted to 
their care. In line with this is the constant endeavor to 
simplify the constrtiction, to reduce the number of mov- 
ing parts and of such parts as are liable to wear out 
quickly, to the lowest possible figure, and to have the 
parts of standard dimensions so that they can easily be 
duplicated and carried in reserve. It can easily be im- 
-agined how much this means to a mining man, especially 
in out of the way places in the mountains, who may have 
to wait for weeks in order to replace a broken machine 
part, the tool being meanwhile out of commission. 
Another point about the construction of American 
machinery is the careful attention which is being paid to 
building the machines in sections, the weight of the single 
parts being kept down as much as possible, so that they 
can be easily transported, if necessary, on mule back to 


their place of destination. Whole mill outfits have thus — 
been taken into out of the way places in ‘the mountains, 

In a general way it may be said that the general ten- 
dency in the construction of mining machinery today is 
the mechanical simplification of the apparatus, making 
them able to be handled more cheaply and effectively. 
The elimination of hand labor is carried out to the full- 
est possible extent, and its replacement by automatic 
working machinery, in order to cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction as much as possible, is proceeding rapidly. As an 
instance, may be quoted the rapid introduction into mines 
of the electric locomotive for hauling the materials out, 
superseding the old fashioned way of using hand labor 
or mules. 

At the head of all mining machinery stands the tool — 
which serves for winning the material to be mined, name- 
ly, the rock drill. In this branch of mining machinery 
America maintains an undisputed prominence. Names 
like the Ingersoll and the Sullivan drill are familiar all 
over the world, where the excellence and the good service 
performed by American drills have won for them the es- 
teem which they justly merit. The air drill still stands 
unsurpassed by any other type at the present time in its 
application to mining work, but it is being hard pushed 
by the electric drill. The construction of these drills is 
a very difficult problem, and, although they have given 
good service in many places, they are not altogether sat- 
isfactory for heavy work. Within the last couple of 
months, however, a drill has come on the market which, 
so to speak, represents a combination of air and electric- 
ity. Realizing the advantages of both, namely, that of 
compressed air for operating the drill and that of elec- 
tricity for furnishing the motive power, the inventor ar- 
ranged his drill so that its working part is driven by 
compressed air, while the compressor which furnishes the 
air for the drill is driven by electricity. The drill is the 
so-called Temple-Ingersoll electric air drill, the patent 
having been recently bought by the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, which has acquired the sole right to build the ma- 
chines. The machine is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 

The whole outfit consists essentially of three parts, 
namely, the electric motor, the air compressor and the 
drill. The electric motor is of the standard type, either 
for alternating or direct current, as may be required ac- 
cording to the kind of current furnished by the power 
station. The fact that the drill can be driven by electricity 
allows the miner to avail himself of all the advantages 
which the transmission of electricity has over that of com- 
pressed air. It is a well known fact that the transmission 
of the latter is attended with very heavy losses, both by 
friction and by leakage. It is difficult to keep the com- 
pressed air line leading from the surface down into the 
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TEMPLE-INGERSOLL ELECTRIC AIR DRILL. 


shaft, and to the various working places in the mine, al- 
ways in good condition. On the other hand, the wires 
for the electric current can be quickly and easily put up, 
and can be carried anywhere where power is wanted. 
The losses in transmission are quite negligible, and the 
efficiency of the electric motors is very high. 
Temple drill the motor has two different speeds, which 
can easily be regulated by a simple controller, located 
on top of the motor; which controller can be actuated and 
stopped by the simple pulling of a cord by the man who 
operates the machine. 

The air compressor is the principal part of the ma- 
chine, and it consists of a duplex compressor, with two 
cylinders. The construction of the compressor is some- 
what intricate, and cannot be explained in detail here, 
but the whole object of the apparatus is the maintenance 
of a difference of air pressure between the two pieces of 
armored hose, which lead from the compressor to the 
drill, and which are plainly visible in the illustration. One 
of these pipes is connected in front of the drill piston and 
the other back of the latter, and the piston moves back 
and forth owing to the difference of air pressure in the 
two cylinders, and consequently at the front and at the 
back of the drill piston. The characteristic feature of 
the drill is that it does not consume any ait, as the ordi- 
nary rock drill does, but the air is simply compressed, ex- 
panded and recompressed again, etc., the only air con- 
sumed being that lost by leakage. This drill was thor- 
oughly tried in practical operation before it was put on 
the market, and it has given very good results for driv- 
ing long drifts‘in mines and for tunneling work. The 
drill only requires from one-third to one-quarter of the 
power needed for the ordinary air drill. It works very 
rapidly, striking about 450 blows per minute. In its me- 


chanical details it shows great simplicity, absence of com- . 


plicated moving parts, and great ease of operation. It 
is so constructed as to be easily adapted to transportation 
on mule back. With the splendid organization of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company behind it, this drill is sure to 
become well and favorably known. 

For hauling the material broken down by the drill 
and the mechanical coal cutters to the mine shaft or the 
entrance of the mine, electric haulage comes more and 
more into consideration and use. Considering the mani- 
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fest advantages of electricity, this is but natural. Among 
the companies which have developed machinery for this 
purpose, the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, occupies a prominent place. Several types of 
their electric locomotives are shown in the accompanying 
illlustrations. Among the more recent constructions are 
the types which combine the rack rail and the friction 
traction devices. Thus on such grades where the traction 
by friction would not be strong enough, on account of 
the grade being too steep, a section of a rack rail is laid 
on the track. The locomotives are provided with sprocket 
wheels, which fit into openings in the rack rail, and thus 
on steep grades the advantages of the rack rail move- 
ment are realized. 

It is evident that a construction of this kind offers 
much economy in the construction of the track, inasmuch 
as it is only necessary to provide the expensive rack rail 
on the steep grades, instead of laying it along the entire 
length of the track. For specially steep grades a type is 
constructed which has four sprocket wheels, and can haul 
a train of mine cars up a 10 per cent. grade. 

Another construction of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company is the electric gathering locomotive, which is 
intended to run right up to the space where the material 
is mined, and to gather the cars from the various work- 
ing places at a distance from the main trolley wire. The 
locomotive takes its current from the trolley wire by 
means of a flexible cable, which is wound upon a drum 
carried by the locomotive. When it leaves the main 
tracks the end of the cable is connected to the trolley 
wire, the pole is lowered and the machine takes current 
by means of the flexible cable. Automatic devices are 
provided which unwind the cable as the locomotive in- 
creases its distance from the trolley wire, and when the 
locomotive runs back the cable is automatically wound 
upon the drum again in the proper manner. The mani- 
fest advantages of this type of locomotive over hauling 
the material by hand or mule are sufficiently clear, and 
their introduction into American mines is proceeding 
rapidly. 

In this connection it is of interest to call attention to 
the Shay type of locomotive, built by the Lima Locomo- 
tive and Machine Company, of Lima, Ohio, which is 
specially designed for great hauling power in connection 
with heavy work in mountainous mining regions and for 
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mining railroads. The Shay type of geared locomotive 
has proved its excellence for this kind of work in a num- 
ber of instances, and successive improvements introduced 
into its construction have made it still more able to per- 
form useful and efficient service. The pistons drive a 
crank shaft which is parallel to the track, this shaft being 
connected by universal couplings and slip joints to a line 
shaft on each track. These line shafts drive each axle by 
means of bevel gears, and thus the locomotive adapts it- 
self easily to curves and has a low center of gravity. 

rovision is made for large water and fuel carrying ca- 
pacity. 

As far as the hoisting arrangements, for getting the 
materials out of the mine, are concerned, the old steam 
hoist is gradually being superseded by electricity, and the 
builders of hoisting equipment are putting various lines 
of electric hoisting equipment on the market. Among 
others, the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
long and favorably known as builders of mine and smelter 
machinery of all kinds, are devoting a great deal of at- 
tention to the subject, while concerns such as the Denver 
Engineering Company, of Denver, Col.; the Power and 
Mining Machinery Company, of Cudahy, Wis., and the 
Mine and Smelter Supply Company, of Denver, Col., are 
working in the same line. Much attention is paid to the 
development of small electric hoists, to be used for pros- 
pecting and for working small shafts in places difficult 
of access, where coal can either not be obtained at all 
at a reasonable price, or where water power is available 
for the economic generation of electricity. Such condi- 
tions obtain in a great many localities, especially in South 
and Central America and Mexico, and such types of 
hoists as mentioned should find favor there and repay 
the cost of installation many times over. The sizes of 
these small electric hoisting engines run from 5 horse 
power up, the smaller type handling a maximum load of 
about 1,000 pounds. They. are substantially built, and 
especially the smaller types are constructed in very com- 
pact shape and ®m a simple manner, so that they can be 
easily moved and set up at a different place if required. 

In connection. with the subject of hoisting engines it 
may be remarked that many improvements have also been 
introduced in the construction of ore and water buckets 
and of skips, the latter being arranged for automatic 
dumping. The construction of ore and coal cars is also 
a matter to which particular attention has been paid, with 
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a view to making them easily operated, to provide for 
their efficient lubrication and to carry out the dumping 
operation automatically. Thus one type, which has re- 
cently been put on the market by the Jeffrey Manufactur- 


ing Company, is built of heavy sheet steel, the bottom 


having a ridge in the middle from which it slopes toward 
the doors. The latter are kept closed by means of chains 
wound upon windlass shafts, and the doors may either 
be opened simultaneously or separately. The doors are 
opened by mechanical means. The car is built for large 
capacity, and gets its motive power from a trolley wire. 
Properly within the domain of mining machinery be- 
long the machines for hoisting all kinds of material for 
quarrying and building purposes, such, for instance, as 
are built by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
of New York. . 
Constructions of this type are much used for excavat- 
ing and contractors’ work, and have been brought to a 
high state of efficiency, as far as the labor saving and 
cost of operation is concerned. One of the latest types is 
a double cylinder three drum tandem engine, built by the 
Lidgerwood Company, which is equipped with three 
hoisting lines, which are operated by only one man. The 
drums are so arranged that they may be operated inde- 


pendently or they may all be working at the same time, © 


hoisting, lowering or swinging loads. This type of en- 
gine is also fitted with the Lidgerwood swinging gear. 
An apparatus of this kind is especially suitable for large 
operations, where heavy loads have to be cheaply and 
quickly dealt with, and it should recommend itself to the 
consideration of intending purchasers. | 
American manufacturers have also achieved a high 
standard in the construction of ore crushing machinery, 
and they are constantly introducting improvements tend- 
ing to facilitate the manipulation, to increase the crushing 
efficiency, and to reduce the wear and tear on the ma- 
chines. .In matters of this kind experience in the build- 
ing of mining machinery and the performance of the ma- 
chines under a great many different conditions and with 
widely varying classes of ore is absolutely essential, as 
a machine adapted to crush one kind of oré is almost sure 
to fail when used for ore of a different character under 
the same conditions. Owing to the varied nature of the 
ores in the United States, the American manufacturers 
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have gained the experience above referred to, and Amer- 
ican crushing and ore concentrating machinery has gone 
and is still going to all parts of the world. It is being 
recognized that for strength and durability, for cheapness 
of operation and efficiency, it can easily hold its own 
when compared with European products. 

In general the improvements in ore crushing machin- 
ery are not directed toward the introduction of radically 
new types, but rather to the perfection of details. Thus 
the standard types of gyratory crushers, such as the 
‘Gates, the McNully, the Austin, etc., are still the same in 
their essential features, the improvements made relating 
in general to making the constructive parts of the ma- 
chines more easily accessible, to prevent the heating up 
of the bearings by making them of ample proportions as 
well as to increase the strength and rigidity of the ma- 
chines by making the parts of large size, so as to enable 
them to stand the great strain to which they are sub- 
jected during the operation of crushing. 

Attention has also been paid to the easy regulation of 
the adjustment and to the dimensioning of the feed open- 
ings, so that the machines do not become clogged. The 
well-known Gates crushers, built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, are provided with a feeding device, the so- 
called spider, which has only two openings instead of 
three, and increases considerably the feeding facilities. 
These gyratory crushers have a very large capacity, up 
to 300 tons and more per hour, according to the size of 
the crushed material required. On that account they are 
- the most useful machine for dealing with large quantities 
of material, not only in mining work but also in cement 
works and for quarrying purposes, as well as for con- 
tractors in railroad work, road building, etc. 

The well-known types of jaw crushers, such as the 
Blake and the Dodge type, continue in favor for mining 
work, and they are preferred to the gyratory crushers, 
though they have a much smaller capacity where, the 
question of a limited initial expenditure of money is con- 
cerned or where a small machine is required which has 
a large opening and the capacity is not so much of a 
factor. The two above mentioned types effect the crush- 
ing of the material betwen two jaws, one of which is 
stationary and the other movable. In the Blake type the 
movable jaw is pivoted at the top and in the Dodge type 
it is pivoted at the bottom. ,The improvements in them 
relate also essentially to details, such as the adjustment, 
the material for the removable jaw plates, etc. Both 
types of machines are used in large numbers and have 
found their way from their American home to all parts 


of the world. Both of these types are.made by several. 


concerns, notably the Allis-Chalmers Company, in sec- 
tions (no piece weighing more than about 350 pounds as 
a maximum), for transportation on mule back to localities 
difficult of access. Repair parts are, of course, easily ob- 
tainable, as the machines are of standard sizes. 

A very substantial crusher is designed and put on the 
market by Mr. C. G. Buchanan, New York. It is built 
by the well known Geo. V. Cresson Co., of Philadelphia. 
The crusher consists of but few parts, and is built very 
strong; it can easily be adjusted, and the wearing parts 
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can be used on both sides. The machine finds a wide 
range of application all over the world, especially for 
hard rock. 

Crushing rolls are still finding many supporters and 
gorm an invaluable machine in many instances. The 
modern types show a decided improvement over the older 
ones in regard to the ample proportions given to the 
shafts and to the rolls, the mechanism provided for main- 
taining the necessary amount of pressure between the 
rolls; and the roll adjustment. In order to give an idea 
of the construction of a recently designed type of rolls, 
it will be sufficient to briefly describe a type put on the 
market by the Traylor Engineering Company, New York. 
These rolls are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The rolls are provided with mechanical means which al- 
low of easy adjustment of their relative position “from 
the side as well as from the end. The side adjustment 
serves to keep the faces of the rolls even, in order to 
avoid the forming of grooves due to the wear on the 
roll. By this means the life of the roll tires is consid- 
erably increased, and consequently a much greater crush- 
ing capacity is obtained from a given weight of tire. The 
end adjustment of a pair of rolls is a matter of consid- 
erable importance, and with the older types more or less 
trouble has developed because the movable roll did not 
move evenly with both its sides at the same time, which 
resulted in its being closer to the stationary roll on one 
side than on the other; consequently there was not only 
a considerable loss of capacity, as well as efficiency, but 
the bearings heated up owing to the unequal pressure 
upon them. In the Traylor rolls the mechanism shown 
in the front of the illustration represents the method by 
which the moving of the roll is accomplished, and in 
order to perform this operation it is only necessary to 
turn the crank one way or the other. The worm wheels 


_on the shaft which is turned by this crank then turn the 


wheels on the adjusting worm shaft so that the movable 
roll goes ahead or back as desired. The tires used in 
this roll are made of chrome steel, which is a more dura# 
ble material than ordinary steel. The bearings of the 
rolls are made of ample proportions, and provision is 


_ made for efficient lubrication. 


As far as the Huntingdon and Chilean mills are 
concerned, the favor with which they are regarded by 
mining men speaks eloquently for the work they are 
doing in practical operation. Both these types of ma- 
chinery are used all over the world, and American built 
types have well earned their reputation. The improve- 
ments in these machines within recent years also relate to 
the perfection of details, in order to facilitate the opera- 
tion, decrease the wear and tear, and with it the cost of 
repairs, and make the machines more efficient and of 
greater capacity. ; 

Another type of machine which has recently come into 
favor and is doing efficient work as a fine grinding ma- 
chine for ores is the tube mill. This consists essentially 


‘of a long sheet steel cylinder, lined with either chilled 


iron, manganese steel or silex bricks, the latter being usu- 
ally 214x4x8 inches in dimensions. It is filled nearly half 
full with flint balls, about 314 inches in diameter, and 
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AMERICAN TUBE MILL IN SOUTH AFRICAN MINE. 


revolves around its axis about 25 to 30 revolutions per- 
minute. The ore or other material, the mill being used 
extensively also in the manufacture of Portland cement, 
is fed in at the end of the mill and gradually passes 
forward, being ground fine between the pebbles and the 
latter and the lining in its forward movement. The 
accompanying illustration shows a type of tube mill built 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company, the installation being 
in operation at one of the large mines on the Witwaters- 
rand, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. This type of mill has 
given good satisfaction in the South African field and is 


finding much favor. By its use it has been possible to get 


a much better saving in the treatment of gold ores, so 
that the mills will pay for themselves in a short time. 
These mills are also adopted in West Australia and in 
Mexico, and their use will no doubt increase consider- 
ably.. Another type, the Abbé tube mill, made by the 
Abbé Engineering Company, New York, shows a similar 
design as far as the tube of the mill is concerned, but 
the feed arrangement is altogether different, as well as 
the support. Whereas the Gates mill ( Allis-Chalmers ) 
is supported at the ends in journal bearings, as shown in 
the illustration, the Abbé mill is supported by means of 
#iwo tire rings located near the front and the end of the 
mill on two friction rollers, and the motion of the latter 
revolves the mills. This type is also in operation in Mex- 
ico. An efficient type of tube mill is also designed and 


built by the Denver Engineering Works, of Denver, the 


mills being installed at various places in the West and 
giving good satisfaction. 

Screening apparatus are also an essential factor in 
mining and mill work, and are used on an extensive scale. 
The old-fashioned rotary sieve has held its own for many 
years, and is still doing good service. Within recent 
years, however, it has been superseded in a good many 
cases by another type of machine, the so-called centripact 
screen. This machine, which is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is built by the Traylor Engi- 
neering Company, of New York. The illustration repre- 
sents a so-called triple unit, three screens being arranged 
onetabove the other. The screen part is shown removed 
from the lowest screen. The screen part is saucer shaped 
and is mounted on a vertical shaft, which rotates at the 
rate of about 30 revolutions per minute. The shaft and 
screen also receive sticcessive vertical impacts, about 600 
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per minute. The material is fed to the screen from 
above, the feed arangement being arranged at the center. 
The action of the screen is thus a two-fold one, namely, 
that under the influence of centrifugal force, whereby 
the material fed upon the screen passes gradually from 
the center to the periphery, and the second one under 
the influence of the successive impacts, whereby the finer 
material is forced through the screen. 
which is too large to pass through the screen passes over 
the side, and is recrushed or treated further in another 
apparatus. The impacts also have the important func- 
tion of keeping the screen open and preventing it from 
clogging. The advantage of this is realized when the 
troubles due to clogging in other types of screens are 
taken into consideration. The screens are built for deal- 
ing with any kind of material, either wet or dry, up to 


100 mesh material, and they screen wet without the addi- 


tion of a further quantity of water. The screen has 
given good service in practical operation. 

American ore-concentrating machinery continues to 
maintain its high standard of efficiency. The well-known 


Wilfley table, which has gore all over the world, has 


been improved in various ways, especially in the mechan- 


ism of the table movement and support, as well as by the 
addition of a device by which the so-called “middlings” 
are atitomatically returned to the table for retreatment. 
Middlings are that product which stands between the 
concentrates containing the valuable minerals in the ore 
and the worthless gangue, the “tailings,” and by retreat- 
ing them a further percentage of the values in the ore is 
saved. 

One of the most recent table constructions, and which 
has given much satisfaction, is the so-called Card table, 
made by the Hendrie & Bolthoff Manufacturing Co., of 
Denver, Col. This table differs essentially from the 
Wilfley in that it has no riffles on its upper surface, 
but has a series of parallel channels. These channels 
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The material — 
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COPPER CONVERTER. 


v 


‘are cut into the deck and are of triangular form, one side 
of the triangle sloping down gently and the other steep. 
‘The channels are broad and deep at the feed end, and 
gradually get more narrow and shallow toward the dis- 
‘charge end of the table, where they taper to a point. It 
is claimed that the process of separating the valuable 
minerals in the ore from the worthless gangue is more 
‘even and undisturbed on this kind of table. The author 
has in a number of instances seen these tables used on 
very finely pulverized material, and the work done by 
them was very satisfactory. 

Smelting machinery is another branch of the subject 
under consideration in this article, in which American 
‘manufacturers have attained a high state of perfection 

and in the development of which they may truthfully be 
said to have led the world. The same applies with equal 
‘truth to stamp milling machinery, so that American stamp 
‘mills are found in all parts of the globe. The five-stamp 
‘battery still forms the unit, and has been improved in 
various details, such as-cam shafts, tappets, foundations, 
‘shape of mortars, etc. Some of the modern mills have 
battery frames of structural steel, which have replaced 
‘the wooden frames used formerly. 

Electricity as a motive power for stamp mills and 
‘smelting works is making rapid strides, and is being 
-adopted more and more. The accompanying illustration 
‘shows, for instance, a large copper converter, built by the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., which is tilted up and. down by means 
-of the electric motor shown alongside. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the brief out- 
line of the large subject of mining machinery attempted 
above is necessarily incomplete, but it shows nevertheless 
‘that the high standard and efficiency attained by Ameri- 
can manufacturers are being successfully maintained. 

A device lately introduced into stamp mills which 
treat gold ores by amalgamation, that is, by passing the 
ore in the form of a thin, watery pulp over inclined 
copper plates covered with mercury, the latter catching 
and retaining the gold, is the Pierce gold saving riffle, 
constructed by L. V. Pierce, of Denver, Col. The author 
‘saw this device in operation tn several mills in the West, 
and it was giving good satisfaction. It is essentially a 
ssmal] rectangular box, provided with a series of parallel 
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upper and lower riffles, the latter being made of copper 
and amalgamated on both sides. The bottom of the box 
contains mercury. 

In operation the pulp containing the gold passes un- 
derneath the upper riffles and over the lower ones. It 
first fills the apparatus to the top of the first upper riffle, 
then passes under, between it and the first lower riffle, 
then up between the first and second upper riffles to the 
top of them, then down to the next lower riffle, and so 
on, so that the gold bearing pulp comes into intimate 
contact with both sides of the amalgamated plates and 
the mercury in the bottom. By: this operation the gold 
adheres to the riffles and is caught in the mercury, and 
a certain amount of gold is obtained which would other- 
wise be lost. The apparatus is usually located at the 
end of the stamp battery plates, so as to save any gold 
not retained on them. It is easily installed and may be 
mounted on wheels. if desired. 

As far as the general design of modern stamp mills 
is concerned, it may be remarked that structural iron 
and solid, substantial cement floors are being employed 
in the modern mills to a much greater extent than for- 
merly. ‘The improvements in the construction of stamp 
mills all tend to the better efficiency of the apparatus, to 
the closer adaptation of the machinery and all appliances 
to the character-of the ore under treatment, so that a 
better saving of the valuable constituents of the ore is 
obtained.» Efforts are made to arrange the variotis ma- 
chines in the mill in such a manner that the labor of 
supervision is simplified and the amount of labor re- 
quired is reduced to a minimum. At the same time the 
various apparatus are so arranged that they are easily 
accessible for repairs and inspections, which also reduced 
the cost of labor required to attend to them. 

The modern American stamp mill, as a whole, is a 
well-designed, solidly-built structure, and arranged, as 
stated above, to do the maximum amount of work with 
a minimum amount of labor, and to obtain the greatest 
possible saving of the valuable materials in the ore. On 
that account it will recommend itself to intending pur- 
chasers. American built stamp mills are found in every 
quarter of the globe, and the efforts made by their build- 
ers in adapting them to the requirements of modern prac- 
tice will ensure their standing at the head of foreign 
competitors, as they have done heretofore. 


The Regina Arc Lamp Works, of Siilz-Cologne, Ger- 
many, recently received the fourth order for its Regina 
lamps from the Electric Company, Tsingtau, and the Im- 
perial Government of Kiao Chau, the order calling for 
126 lamps. This is an excellent recommendation for the 
superior construction and efficiency of these lamps, which 
are now used in the Orient in very large numbers. 

The Reginula lamp is said to be the most solid minia- 
ture lamp on the market, as the regulating part is in- 
cluded in a brass body—in the same manner as in the 
Regina and Helia lamps—so that no working part can be 
disturbed by any outer influence. 
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IMPROVED POWER HAMMER. 


The belt hammer has become not only a valuable but 
an almost indispensable machine in every large general 
repair and blacksmith shop, in wagon and buggy facto- 
ries, coal mines, gold mines, shovel factories, etc. The one 
illustrated herewith has superior and unusual features 
that have won for it widespread recognition in both this 
and foreign countries. It is simple in design, but pos- 
sesses great strength and durability. The frame is so 
constructed as to provide working room of unusual di- 
mensions, which permits of forging material of any length. 
and extreme width. The anvil is a separate casting from 
the main frame of the machine, and therefore absorbs the 
full force of the hammer blow, without in any manner 
causing jar or strain upon the machine proper. The 


hammer-head is milled from a solid bar of mild steel, and 
is accurately planed to fit the guides and hammer die. 
The guides are planed and firmly attached to the guide- 
yoke, having an overhang so as to admit of forging ma- 
The dies, which 


terial to the center of a 24-inch circle. 
are of steel, always strike paral- 
lel upon all thicknesses of mate- 
rial. They will work to the 
center of a 24-inch circle, and 
will accommodate material 3% 
inches thick extending through 
the frame, .or 6 inches thick 
lengthwise of the dies. 

‘There are very few belt ham- 
mers which are not operated by 
means of the old standby—the 
leaf-spring. This form of spring 
is easily repaired or renewed by 


any blacksmith, and has the 

great advantage that the tension 

may be changed by _ reduc- a 

ing, or adding to, the num- BERT oe 


ber of leaves. The makers of this machine, like the ma- 
jority of hammer manufacturers, have clung to the leaf- 
spring, which has done such good service in locomotives, 
buggies and many other every-day devices. 

The telescopic pitman, which carries the spring con- 
taining the hammer-head, is said to be a novel feature 
peculiar to this particular hammer, and admits of forging 
material of different thicknesses, without in any way in~ 
terfering with the stroke of the hammer, the speed or 
force of the blow. 

It will be noticed by referring to the cut that the 
crank-shaft bearings are far apart, which prevents the 
same from easily becoming out of line, as is liable to be 
the case when the shaft space is short and the bearings 
close together. 

The drive-pulley is provided with widened flanges 
having smooth, true surfaces, which engage with the 
friction or brake-block. This arrangement provides for 
the greatest possible leverage upon the pulley, which may 
be stopped instantly with but little power exerted by the 
brake-spring. 

A valuable feature of this hammer is the tightener 
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pulley support, which slides in a socket and allows of 
taking. up stretch of the belt without in any way chang- 
ing the position of the foot lever or brake. It is often 
the case that a belt will act differently with the changes 
of the weather, and this adjustable tightener brings the 
machine at all times under perfect control of the operator, 
and the foot lever is always in the same position, enabling 
the operator to become an expert in the use of the ma- 
chine. It will be noticed that the tightener pulley does 
not overhang from its lever, but is supported at both 
sides, revolving upon a stationary shaft. With this ar- 
rangement the belt will stretch evenly on both edges. 
The tightener and brake are reversible, which admits of 
placing the hammer on either side of the line shaft, with- 
out turning the machine in opposite directions. 

This hammer, which is manufactured by the Novelty 
Iron Works, of Dubuque, Ia., is suitable for dressing 
plow lays, harrow discs, cultivator shovels, welding axles, 
tires, bridge rods, etc. Only one horse power is required, 
which may be in the form of a tread or sweep horse 
power, gasoline engine, or in fact any sort of light power. 
The machine measures in height 6 feet 5 inches, and oc- 
cupies a floor space of 24x44 inches. 


AN AFRICAN CONVEYER INSTALLATION. 


The cyanide process whereby gold is primarily sepa- 
rated from loose sand and rocks, in which it is naturally 
found in minute particles, consists of tanks for chemi- 
cally treating the whole mined product and means where- 
by the residuum of sand and rocks is disposed of after 
chemical separation of the gold. 

Where this process is carried on to the extent of hun- 
dreds of tons of material per day many tanks of great 
dimensions are required, combined with conveying ma- 
chinery, whereby the raw material is not only handled 
to the tanks, but the residuum of sand and rocks is also 
carried to waste places, where, in a very short time, it 
accumulates in piles of great magnitude. 

This latter statement applies particularly to the gold 
fields of South Africa, where the cyanide process is 
much used, and especially to the largest known plant of 
its kind—the recently built joint plant of the Knights 
Deep (Ltd.) and Simmer & Jack East (Ltd.) companies. 

In the combining of those two plants much rearrange- 
ment of old material and addition of new conveyers was 
made necessary. It is those conveyers, furnished by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, to 
which particular attention is called, as in no place has 
the belt conveyer shown better its ability to successfully 
handle gritty and heavy material and carry it to great 
distances than it has in this instance. 

In the joint plant-a space 170x470 is occupied by 
forty tanks, each 40 feet in diameter by 9 feet deep, ar- 


ranged in four rows of ten tanks each, known as treat- 


ment tanks. Over these tanks are situated sixteen sim- 
ilar tanks known as collécting tanks, which are placed 
ccncentric with treatment tanks Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 of each 
row. Over the treatment tanks and below the collecting 
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tanks there are four 20 inch rubber belt conveyers, one 
over each row, driven by separate motors. These con- 
veyers distribute the material from the tanks above to 
those below as material is ready to be treated. 

Beneath each of the four rows of treatment tanks and 
directly under the four conveyers above mentioned there 
are four 20 inch rubber belt conveyers, each 426 feet cen- 
ters, running over three pulley troughing idlers, 4 feet 
centers. These conveyers are fed residuum of sand and 
rock, through a small opening in the center of the bottom 
of each tank, and carry same to one end of the rows of 
tanks, delivering it to two cross belt conveyers at right 
angles to the ends of the. first four conveyers.- These 
cross conveyers face each other, the first carrying the 
refuse from the first and second of the tank conveyers 
to the head of the third tank conveyer, while the second 
cross conveyer takes the four tank conveyer material to 
the same point, thus concentrating all the refuse at one 
point. The refuse being thus collected from the treat- 
ment tanks at one point and on one level, it is then deliv- 


DUMP CONVEYER 


SYSTEM USED IN MINING. 


ered to a 30 inch rubber belt conveyer, which, in carrying 
the refuse on 310 foot centers, elevates same 20 feet into 
a 50 horse power motor house at the head of the conveyer 
and at the foot or edge of the dumping grounds, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

At this point the material is delivered to the eighth and 
longest belt of the system, a 30 inch 6-ply, 3-16 inch rub- 
ber covered Century belt, 430 foot centers, which carries 
the refuse to the top of the dump or refuse hill, as shown 
in cut, a difference in elevation of 122 feet from the first 
four conveyers under the tanks. Having reached the top of 
the refuse hill, the sand and rock are delivered to the 
ninth conveyer of the same make as the incline conveyer, 
except that same is now but 125 feet on centers, and is 
built on a horizontal portable wood frame, thus making 
it possible by the gradual shifting’ of this frame, in the 
extension of the conveyer head from the incline con- 
veyer; besides the moving of same in an almost complete 
circle about the head of the incline conveyer, to gradually 
build a plateau out from the top of the original hill or 
pile. As the work of moving this portable conveyer is 
too cumbersome a work to perform daily, there is placed 
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at the head of this last conveyer what is known as a dis- 
tributing boom of two 36 inch belt conveyers, all self- 
contained within a portable steel frame or structure. The 
first of these conveyers is merely a 30 foot extension or 
advance of the last conveyer, shown in the upper left 
hand corner of the illustration, while the second conveyer 
of the boom on the 56 foot centers is placed in the boom 
at right angles to and back of the advance belt. This 
last boom conveyer is on rollers in the steel frame, so that 
it can distribute material 56 feet to either the right or 
left of the structure, being fed through a threeway 
hopper capable of placing material to the advance belt 
or to the right or left on the cross belt. In time it is 
intended to extend the ninth conveyer, feeding boom, 
from 125 foot to 450 foot centers. Thus it can be seen 
that with the present dump conveyer system a plateau 
an eighth of a mile in diameter and 120 feet high may be 


built before it will become necessary to change the pres- 


ent system of conveyers leading to the top of the refuse, 
hill. 


CHURN DRILL IN MINING. 


Probably one of the most important adjuncts in the 
success of American mining methods has been the de- 
velopment of the modern prospecting drill. This alone 
has reduced mining to an exact science; since, if it were 
not possible to estimate the value and extent of the ore to 
be excavated, it would be impossible to economically work 
the deposit. Furthermore, upon the preliminary survey 
depend the size-of the working plant, the number of men 
to be employed, the class of machinery to be purchased 
and many other items important to eventual success. 

There are two methods in use for making the prelimi- 
nary surveys. The first is by means of the diamond core 
drill, and second by the use of churn drills. The former 
has the advantage of bringing to the surface a solid core 
showing accurately the character and value of each vein 
or ore deposit. The latter, however, is probably the most 
generally used, it being less expensive and enables the 
prospector to obtain records which are accurate enough 
for the great majority of cases. Another disadvantage 
of the diamond core drill is the fact that it requires the 
use of black carbons, or diamonds, for cutting the rock, 
and these are quite expensive in first cost and wear out 
rapidly, not to mention the numerous cases when they 
break loose from their settings and are lost. The churn 
drill, on the other hand, is exceedingly simple in con- 
struction and contains few parts that are liable to break- 
age or are costly to replace. 

At first glance all churn drills look very much alike, 
but closer inspection will show that they differ materially 
in various patented appliances. We have chosen for il- — 
lustration in this article one of the most improved ma- 
chines of the kind in use, representing as it does the 
latest American practice in prospecting drill manufacture. 

These drills consist of a walking beam supported on a 
four wheeled wagon and driven by a steam engine. The 
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walking beam raises and drops a 
heavy forged steel drilling bit, 
consisting of a rope socket, jars, 
auger, stem and bit, suspended 
by a rope cable. . When the 
walking beam is put in motion 
the drill is alternately raised and 
dropped and so cuts its way 
through the rock. This walking 
“ beam is only used for drilling in 
rock, however, and when tools | 
are being withdrawn or low- }2 

ered, or pipe being driven, as 

is often done to prevent soft earth from caving in and 
filling up the hole, the walking beam is so arranged as 
to be entirely out of the way. 


Before machines such as these were thought of for 
use in connection with prospecting they had been used 
for oil well drilling in Pennsylvania and Ohio; also for 
drilling artesian wells all over the country. Even now 
there are probably more machines sold for this class of 
work than for any other. It was necessary, however, in 
drilling holes to frequently pump out the “sand” or mud 
which accumulated in them, and it was found that this 
material gave an accurate record of the composition of 
the rock drilled through, and could be used most ad- 
vantageously for prospecting. 

The material thus brought to the surface is called 
the “core” and is extracted in the following manner. A 
piece of 4 inch pipe about 8 feet long, known as the 
“sand pump,” in wltich is a rod or plunger that fits the 
pipe closely at its lower end, where there is a valve, is 
inserted in the hole. The plunger is then raised suddenly, 
upon which a vacuum is formed and the material in the 
hole is drawn through the foot valve into the interior of 
the pipe. This is repeated until all the material is thought 
to be in the pump. The pump is then extracted from the 
hole and the contents caught in a panner to be thoroughly 
examined for mineral. 

In prospecting a property it is first necessary to lay 
out the ground systematically into 5 or 10 acre squares, 
a few holes being drilled to determine if the deposit of 
mineral is scattered over a.large area or confined to a 
narrow vein. If the former is found to be the case, a 
hole is drilled at the centre of each square and each foot 
of depth is pumped and panned, the gold, if gold be the 
‘mineral which is being prospected for, being estimated as 
carefully as possible. 

Upon the records obtained in this manner it is possi- 
‘ble to estimate the direction, extent and value of a vein 
or ore deposit in advance of development by regular 
workings. 

There are other uses for churn drills in mining, how- 
ever, aside from prospecting. It is often necessary to 
drill for water and the churn drill is the most economical 
and rapid of all types of deep well drills for this purpose. 
It has the further advantage of being mounted on a car- 
riage which is often equipped as a traction engine and 
may be moved from place to place under its own power. 
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The manufacturers of the above described churn drill, 
the Star Drilling Machine Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
have recently placed on the market a portable drilling 
machine which has some decided advantages over ordi- 
nary machines designed for the same purposes. It was 
the object of the manufacturers to produce a machine so 
simple in construction that it could be used in the most 
isolated districts without danger of its being laid up on 
account of repair parts being difficult to obtain. In the 
construction of the machine all complicated parts have 
been eliminated, and there are no gear wheels or other 
breakable attachments to get out of order. In fact there 
are scarcely any parts in the construction of the machine 
which, if broken, cannot be repaired on the ground, and 
the machine is so simple that practically anyone can run 
it. This last is an important consideration, as the supply 
of experienced well drillers is very limited, and it is 
obvious, therefore, that if good work is to be obtained 
the drilling machine must be of such construction that it 
will not get out of order when entrusted to the care of 
inexperienced labor. 

Another important consideration in the purchase of 
a drilling machine is that of transportation. In South 
American countries it is often necessary to move a ma- 
chine across deserts, and for this reason it is necessary 
that the machine be so built that it can easily be taken 
apart and re-erected after being carried on the backs of 
burros. One of these machines was recently moved 
twenty miles across the deserts of Peru in this manner, 
and upon being re-erected operated perfectly and con- 
tinuously for many days, thus demonstrating the capacity 
of these drills for operating at a considerable distance 
from a base of supplies. 

A final point of interest to South American purchas- 
ers of this class of machinery is the method employed in 
the boxing and shipping of the machines. The most ex- 
acting care is used in boxing the drills, so that all parts 
will arrive at destination in perfect order, ready for in- 
stant assembling. A great many of this company’s ma- 
chines are now being used in South America for sinking 
water, oil and gas wells and for prospecting mineral 
lands, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER COMPANY'S NEW 
YORK OFFICE. 


To. facilitate the handling of its large and rapidly in- 
creasing export business the Keystone Driller Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has opened up an export office in New 
York City. The company announces that its sales of 
portable well drilling machines in South America, South 
Africa and Russia have grown at a remarkable rate, and 
this fact, together with the large increase in the volume 
of trade coming direct from the city of New York, has 
justified it in opening up this Eastern office. The address 
of the company in New York is 170 Broadway. 


During the year just closed the exports of windmills 
from this country represented a value of, over $425,000. 
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SUBMERGED CYLINDER DOUBLE ACTING 
FORCE PUMP. 


The accompanying illustration represents a double 
acting force pump which is said to be one of the most 
perfect pumps of the kind in use, its construction em- 
bodying all the valuable features and newest improve- 
ments found in this class of machinery. It is adapted 
to any and all wells from a 4 inch hole up, and from a 
cistern to a 75 foot well. In placing the pump in a 25 
foot well or less it is treated as a shallow well pump, 
and when placed in a well of greater depth the lower 
cylinder can be detached and placed in the bottom of 
the well, and connected by 
pipe and rod the same as any 
deep well pump. 

In construction the pump 
is strong and durable, and it 


great depth. It is equipped 
with the latest improved glass 
valve seat, which is non-corro- 
sive and will not harden the 
leather. The cylinders are 
brass lined, which gives them 
great strength and wearing 
qualities. The spout of the 
pump is attached with a union, 
and can be turned either to the 
a ny right or the left, and in this 
TET WZ way adapt the pump to almost 
| any direction. The stand is 
heavy cast iron and steel, and 
the entire inside of the same is 
utilized as an air chamber, 
! giving a much larger air 
H chamber than is ordinarily 
i found in force pumps. The 
| discharge pipe is suspended in 
it 
| 


| 
| 


the air chamber and extends to 


i _ within one inch of the bottom. 
i This discharge pipe, being 
surrounded with air, prevents 
freezing. | 


The upper or plunger cyl- 


cylinder with an annular 
waterway. This construction 
allows the water to pass up on 
all sides of the plunger cylin- 
der, and is a direct flow from 
the cylinder, having no crooks 
or turns to cause friction. The 
connection is broken between 
the cylinder and spout at the 
air chamber, hence the water 
is pumped into the air cham- 
FORCE PUMP FOR SHALLOW ber, and air forces it out of 

tee’ VELL. the spout. By this means a 


operates with ease in wells of. 


inder is suspended in the main - 
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perfectly even flow is obtained, no matter how rapidly 


the handle is worked. 

The advantages of a double acting force pump on 
the farm or in the village are beyond question, as it is 
not only an ever ready protection against fire but is of 
the greatest advantage in washing buggies, wagons and 
windows, conveying water to distances, etc. With a 
three-way attachment, water can be had not only at the 
pump:alone but can be conveyed to one, two or more 
points at any distance from the pump for stock water- 
ing or other purposes. All that is necessary is to lay 
the pipes to the required place. 


The construction of this pump, which is made by 
IF. E. Myers & Brother of Ashland, Ohio, causes it to 
throw half of each stroke to the handle, thus utilizing 
both upward and downward stroke and causing the pump 
to work easier and.more satisfactorily. The use of a stuff- 
ing box, which invariably causes friction and leaking, is 
done away with, the plunger taking its place, and the 
method of packing is such that the plunger is always 
well lubricated. Another advantage, the plunger is “cup 
shaped,” and pressure causes it to expand and prevents 
leaking. 

The makers of this pump are large manufacturers of 
double acting force and lift, hand, windmill and power 
pumps, also a complete line of hay tools, including hay 
carriers, hay forks, steel tracks, pulleys, slings, etc. Their 
various tools and implements are used in all parts of the 
world and are everywhere recognized as standard. For 
many years their pumps and hay tools have been awarded 
highest prizes for superiority at prominent expositions 


and State fairs held in different parts of the country. 
2 


IMPROVED POST HOLE AND WELL AUGER. 


While the old-fashioned manner of digging post 
holes with a spade is effective enough in its way, it is 
a method very little adopted in the present day, the spade 
having been replaced by modern tools capable not only 
of performing such work in a superior manner, but at 
a great saving of time and labor. The auger illustrated 
herewith is said to be one of the most perfect tools of 
the kind in use. It was designed for all kinds of earth 
boring, and is adapted to a very wide range of work. It 
is effective in operation and remarkable for the ease 
and quickness with which it works. 


An important feature of this augér is that it will 
bore with equal facility in either dry or wet soil. It 
takes up gravel and small stones, and will bore in all 
kinds of ground except solid rock. Farmers, stockmen, 
nurserymen, plumbers and contractors in all parts of the 
world have become users of this tool. Telephone, tele- 
graph, electric light and street car companies have also 
found it invaluable, as it greatly lessens the labors of their 
construction gangs and materially facilitates the digging 
of post holes. The manufacturers, Iwan Brothers, of 
Streator, Ill., state that with one of these augers any 
man can bore his own well, as extensions of pipe, with 
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couplings, are furnished with 
the auger if the purchaser so 
desires. 

The construction of the 
tool is simple, but it possesses 
great strength and durability. 
Two crucible steel ‘blades, 
each with two formed cutting 
edges and riveted to a strong 
malleable arch, form the bowl 
of the auger. The two blades 
interlock, having notched 
edges for this. purpose, thus 
holding each other firmly in 
place. The auger is made in 
a variety of sizes, from 3 up to 
14 inches. The 12 and .14 
inch sizes measure 6 feet in 
length; all other sizes 4 feet. 
For ordinary purposes these 
lengths answer the purpose, but where deeper holes are 
required, longer pipe can be attached to any of the au- 
gers. A great many of these tools are now being used by 
the United States Signal Service in the Philippines for 
telegraph construction. 

The augers are very easy of operation. Little pres- 
sure is needed, except in very hard, dry ground, as with 
the two sets of cutting blades the auger grips very quick- 
ly. It makes a hole smoothly and quickly and empties 
easily. 


POST HOLE AUGER. 


AUTOMATIC POWER SHOVEL FOR 
HANDLING GRAIN.* 


For handling grain of all kinds the machine shown 
in the accompanying illustration has proven one of the 
most economical and efficient devices for the purpose 
now being manufactured. It has been on the market for 
many years and its merits are well known to grain mill 
owners throughout the country. It has many features 
to recommend it to users of this class of machinery, and 
while it was primarily designed for the handling of 
grain it is being used with equal success in the unload- 
ing of apples and other produce. 

The machine is automatic in action and when set up 
is as ready as the hand scoop, as the machine leaves the 
- factory all ready for operation and requires no putting 
on of weights or other attachments. It takes but one 
‘man to operate it, and he has only to take a scoop into 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN. SHOVEL. 
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a car to any point he wishes, put it into the grain 
and the machine starts the scoop at once with its load 
to the receiver, where it stops at precisely the right © 
point, and is then ready to return for another load; this 


‘is continued until the werk is done. It is claimed that 


one man can unload’a car of 600 bushels in from twelve 
to eighteen minutes. The floor space required for this 
machine is 2 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 8 inches long. The 
manufacturers, G. W. & C. A. Lane, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, also make this machine double on a single 
frame, which can be worked together or, independently. 
With the double machine two men can unload a car of 
600 bushels in from five to eight minutes. The heavy 
shovels are so constructed that they can be put on a line 
of shaft in any number, without special work on the 
shaft, and any one or all can be used at the same time. 

The machines are strong and durable, but are very 
simple in construction; there is no complicated mechan- 
ism, and because of their simplicity they rarely get out 
of order. They are used for a variety of purposes, such 
as scraping out flat bottomed bins, or over large areas of 
floor where grain has been spread; also for elevating 
sacked grain, bales of hay, etc., and can be made to 
work anywhere from 1 to a 50 feet run. 

To meet the requirements of small dealers the manu- 
facturers build a light machine which is exactly like the 
heavy one in principle, and is amply sufficient to handle 
up to 600 bushels of grain per hour. 


NEW STEAM PLOW OUTFIT. 


The steam plow outfit illustrated herewith will un- 
doubtedly interest many of our readers, as its adaptability 
to all kinds of soil makes it of appreciable value to users 
of plowing machinery in all countries. It consists of a 
22 H. P. engine, with an attachment consisting of ten 14- 
inch plows, and has an average capacity of fifteen to 
twenty acres a day. The illustration shows the machine 
working in hard clay soil, and being operated by an engi- 
neer, a helper and a water hauler. A demonstration of 
the merits of the plow is being made for the four Mexi- 
can gentlemen shown in the picture, and so pleased were 
they with the workings and general construction of the 
machine that one of their number, a resident of Durango, 
Mexico, placed an order for one. 

The machine is strong, durable and practical, and 
numerous exhaustive tests have been made to prove its 
efficiency in performing the work for which it was de- 
signed. Its makers are the Avery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., and the particular advantage claimed 
by them for their engine is that it is radically different 
from all other types of engines for plowing, being built 
especially heavy, with immense traction gears, and with 
the important advantage of having all of the weight car- 
ried off the boiler, same being placed directly on the 


trucks and in direct line with the draught of the plow. 


This gives wonderful pulling power, and has been dem- 
onstrated to be of especial advantage, particularly when 
the engine is used for plowing. . 
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it is capable have won for it much favor - 
among users of this class of tools. 

It is built on mechanical principles, 
combining strength and durability with 
ease of operation. The front legs of the 
frame are formed in one piece of heavy 
steel angle, and the rear legs are also 
formed of one piece. The upper frame is 
constructed to form a brace for the legs, 
making the entire frame unusually rigid 
and strong. The operation of the tool is 
very simple, and it is as easily pedaled as a 
smooth running bicycle. The Richards 
Manufacturing Company, New York City, 
are its manufacturers. 

The stones for this tool vary from 19 


DOUBLE CYLINDER ENGINE WITH. STEAM PLOW ATTACHMENT. 


The plow is built especially strong, the frame being 
entirely of steel. The plow beams are made extra heavy, 
and are all raised at once by means of the steam hoist con- 
trolled by the engineer in the cab. The outfit is said to 
turn a strip of land 12 feet wide, or an average of two 
to three acres per hour. It has also been successfully 
used in extra deep plowing. 


CYCLE BALL-BEARING STEEL FRAME 
GRINDSTONE. 


In the workshop, on the farm, and in innumerable 
other places the grindstone has long been recognized as 
an indispensable tool, and the enormous demand for same 
has caused manufacturers to place upon the market a 
great variety of this class of machines. While most of 
them are more or less efficient in performing the work 
for which they are designed, comparatively few of them 
embody all the qualities essential to the performance of 
work in a convenient, easy and rapid manner. An il- 
lustration of one of the most improved and up-to-date 
grindstones is shown herewith. The convenience of 
operation and the rapid and satisfactory work of which 


IMPROVED GRINDSTONE. 


‘quality Berea grit for grinding purposes. 


inches to 22 inches and 2 inches to 2%4 
inches in thickness, and are of the best 
For export 
shipment the machine is “knocked down,” making a 
package weighing not over 85 pounds. An illustrated 
catalogue describing this grindstone, also the company’s 
full line of door hangers, may be had by anyone making 
application for same. 


AUTOMATIC LOCK TACKLE BLOCKS. 


The accompanying cut represents a type of tackle block 
which possesses features that have caused it to become 
known as one of the best devices of the kind now being 
manufactured. It is adapted for all positions, no check 


cord being required, and it will hold a load at any point. 


The cut herewith shows a transparent view of the 
block. The case is of 
galvanized steel, and the 
sheaves are anti-friction 
roller bushed and do not 
require oil, The lock 
moves with the rope in 
acting, and does not 
slide over it. The grip 
piece, which touches the 
rope only when actually 
holding the load, has its 
inner side corrugated to 
fit the stands, thus bring- 
ing an even pressure, 
which does not injure it. 
As the lock is positively 
controlled by the posi- 
tion of the hauling rope 
and not by gravity, the 
block is equally adapted 
for use horizontally or 
at any angle. . 

While the operator 
stands near the load the 
lock does not operate, 
being held out by the 


TACKLE BLOCK. 
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hauling rope. The load may then be raised and. lowered 
freely. To cause the device to lock, the operator has but 
to step back a short distance, and the load becomes se- 


curely held in the position desired. The manufacturers, _ 


Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y,, make these 
blocks for three sizes of rope and with any number. of 
sheaves. They also furnish, when desired, practically the 
same block with lock adapted for use with a check cord. 


ACETYLENE LAMP FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


The lamp illustrated herewith was designed particu- 
larly for the household, and it combines features that 
make it one of the most perfect lighting appliances now 
in use. It is an adaptation of acetylene gas lighting, and 
it provides a house light having the cleanliness and 
convenience of gas or electricity without the necessity of 
piping or wiring. 

It is hghted and burned from an open burner, the 
same as gas, and is always dry, clean and odorless. 
In construction it is simple and compact; there is no 
chimney, wick or mantle, and it is filled, or “charged” 
in a simple manner, without the handling of disagreeable 
materials, Containing its own fuel supply, it is independ- 
ent of stationary fixtures, and can be moved from room 
to room at pleasure, and is said to be much safer than 
oil lamps or coal-gas appliances. 

The urn is filled with calcium carbide—a dry chem- 
ical substance made from lime and coal, resembling coarse 
sand, but black in color. This is permitted by the in- 
terior mechanism to flow automatically in a properly 
regulated quantity to the water-filled reservoir forming 
the base of the lamp. The immersion of carbide in water 
generates acetylene gas. 

When the light is burning the gas is consumed as fast 
as made; when the flow of carbide is turned off the gen- 
eration of gas stops immediately and the light goes out. 
A very good idea of the operation of the lamp may be 
had by referring to the sectional view shown herewith. 
When the lamp is shut off by turning the thumbscrew the 
carbide hopper is sealed, and no more carbide can fall 
or gas generation take place. The manufacturers, the 
Acetylene Lamp Company, New York City, state that the 
lamp burns about nine to ten hours at full force without 


ACETYLENE GAS EAMP. 
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refilling—equivalent to three evenings of ordinary service. 
It diffuses a soft white light, which does not tire the 
eyes, although the illuminating power is more than three 
times that of the incandescent electric light, and more 
than twice that of the standard gas burner. 

The lamp is made of brass, finely burnished, and fin- 
ished in bronze. It stands 16 inches high from base to 
burner, and presents a handsome appearance. These 
lamps can be arranged with hangers, so that they may be 
used over a dining room table, or in stores, factories, etc. 


NEW ELECTRIC VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


In ventilating fans, as in all mechanical inventions 
for which there is a wide field of usefulness, manufac- 
turers have been steadily making improvements, and in 
the construction of the fans now being manufactured a 
wide departure is noted from styles in use a few years 
ago. : 

The one illustrated herewith, and: which is known 
as the Gyrofan, represents a new and distinct class of fan 
motor apparatus. The principle of construction differs 
from that of the old familiar ceiling fan, and it is said 
to excel that apparatus not only in beauty of design, but 
also in the variety and effectiveness of its work. It pos- 
sesses many features to commend it to users of ventilating 
apparatus, and since its introduction to the public it has 
become widely used. 

It is adapted for service in every location where a 
ceiling or column fan is useful and in many places where 
the employment of such fans is impossible. In large 
stores and offices where general ventilation and air dis< 
turbance are required a single Gyrofan is said to main- 
tain a purer and better atmosphere than many ceiling 


is «i! thai 


blast in any desired direction. 
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IMPROVED VENTILATING VAN. 


fans. The ordinary ceiling fan throws its blast directly 
downward within comparatively narrow limits. The 
Gyrofan disturbs the air in all directions throughout a 
wide radius. The quietly revolving fixture carries the 
rapidly rotating fans around at the rate of about ten 
revolutions a minute, thus changing the direction of the 
blast continuously, but repeating it at any given point 
twenty times each minute. 

Mechanically, the Gyrofan consists of two fan motors, 
pivotally mounted on a frame which is arranged to re- 
volve about the vertical axis on a ball bearing. The ap- 
paratus is manufactured by the Jandus Electric Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The two fans can be set to blow horizontally, or at 
any downward angle, and one fan can be set at a differ- 
ent angle from the other. The base of the fixture revolves 
while the two fans rotate, and the speed of revolution 
can be varied by a simple adjustment. The fixture can 
be set rigid, and the two fans arranged to throw their 
The switch on the base 
of the fixture controls the fans. 

These fans are adaptable for any and all ventilating 
purposes in stores, restaurants, hotels and public build- 
ings, and are especially serviceable in banks, counting 
rooms, offices, telephone exchange and reading rooms, 
where ventilation is desired, but where loose papers, let- 
ters, etc., must not be disturbed. 

With lights attachment the Gyrofan makes a hand- 
some electrolier, and can be so used with or without the 
fans in service. The switch on the base of the ceiling 
electrolier attachment is arranged with four contacts, so 
that the fans can be operated alone, the lights alone, or 
the fans and the lights simultaneously. 


A valuable little catalogue has just been issued by the 


‘Standard Waterproofing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 


which explains a method of preventing damp walls. This 
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catalogue is neatly gotten up and illustrated with at- 
tractive cuts, and explains in detail how to prevent damp- 
ness and moisture in any porous material, whether it be 
cement walls, concrete or sand-lime bricks. The book- 
let thoroughly covers the subject of waterproofing, and 
will be sent free to anyone who may be interested. 


NEW ELECTRIC BLUE PRINTING MACHINE. 


We are indebted to the Revolute Machine Company 
for the accompanying cut of the Everett-McAdam Con- 
tinuous Electric Blue Printing Machine, and for the fol- 
lowing description taken from a unique blue printed cir- 
cular issued by them. 

The machine consists of a rotating glass cylinder 
which lies in a series of narrow belts, and within which 
cylinder are placed two mercury vapor electric lamps. 
The roll of paper to be printed is placed in a box on top 
of the machine and feeds in continuously between the 
belts and the cylinder ; or if only a few prints are wanted, 


BLUE PRINT MACHINE. 


previously cut sheets of paper may be fed in. The trac- 
ings are inserted between the paper and the cylinder, and, 
after passing around three-fourths the circumference of 
the cylinder, are deposited with the paper in a box in the 
front part of the machine, the printing being done from 
the inside of the cylinder as the paper and tracings travel 
around it. ‘ 

This machine successfully solves the problem of con- 
tinuous blue printing by electric light and has many 
points of very decided advantage; it is the nearest thing 
to perpetual motion that has been brought to our atten- 
tion. 

It is possible to make prints five feet wide and of any 
length whatever, and the device is particularly adapted 
to making numbers of small prints on one long sheet of 
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paper or on previously cut sheets—which come out in 
a regular stream—and of an absolutely uniform tone. 

One great feature of this continuous machine is that 
it is only necessary to handle one tracing at a time, the 
small ones being fed in side by side, while the paper feeds 
in automatically from a continuous roll. 

The tracings go in and come out on the same side 
of the machine so that the leading edge of a tracing may 
be started into the machine again before the trailing 
edge comes out, saving considerable time where more 
than one print is wanted from one tracing. This was very 
nicely illustrated by making twelve prints ,from one six- 
foot tracing on a single sheet of paper seventy-two feet 
long without wasting an inch of paper or a second of 
time between prints. 

One unique feature of the Everett-McAdam machine 
is the use of a number of one and a half inch belts in- 
stead of a single:broad one. In this way absolutely per- 
fect contact is obtained which it is not possible to obtain 
with the use of a single broad belt. 

The lamps used are particularly adapted to this kind 
of work, as they give out only chemical rays—no energy 
being lost in non-chemical light, and as the printing is 
done from the inside of the cylinder, the light strikes the 
paper at right angles and the machine has an absolutely 
maximum electrical efficiency, the power required to run 
it being less than any other machine. 

The machine is very compact, requiring a space only 
two feet by five feet and is entirely self-contained. It is 
driven by a motor and the speed can be instantly changed 
to any rate desired by moving a convenient lever. 

Although the machine has been on the market only a 
year, there are forty already in daily use, proving the 
claims made for them by the inventors. The demand 
for the machines made it necessary to incorporate and 
start a shop for building them exclusively, and this re- 
sulted in the organization of the Revolute Machine Com- 
pany, of 523 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 


Mr. John M. Young, treasurer of the Williamsport 
Iron and Nail Company, Williamsport, Pa., will shortly 
leave for England, whence he will sail on February 8 for 
South America. Mr. Young expects to call on the whole- 
sale trade in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
etc. 
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STEAM VERSUS ELECTRIC MOTIVE POWER. 


“Large Steam and Electric Locomotives,” a pamphlet — 
just issued by the American Locomotive Company, pre- 
sents a paper read before the New York Railroad Club by 
Mr. J. E. Muhlfeld, general superintendent of motive 
power of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. As frontis- 
pieces for the pamphlet, the Mallet Articulated Com- 
pound No. 2,400, built by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany for the Baltimore & Ohio, and the electric locomo- 
tive No. 7-8, built by the General Electric Company, are 
shown. 

The: paper opens with a description of the electric 
locomotive illustrated in the frontispiece, giving details 
of design, record of its performance since going into serv- 
ice in 1903 and statistics of the average cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance per hundred miles’ run. Then fol- 
low several specifications of the requirements an elec- 
trical locomotive and its source of power should fulfill 
to produce efficiency and economy in railroad service. 
A complete description of the Mallet locomotive is given, 
together with a record of its performance for one year— 
from January, 1905, to January, 1906. Some of the re- 
sults obtained from this type of steam locomotive are 
mentioned, and a short résumé of the requirements mod- 
ern railroad motive power must fulfill is also given. In 
the last few pages of the paper the possibilities for elec- 


_trification which some mountainous steam railroads pre- 


sent are pointed out, followed by a general discussion of 
the subject of steam versus electricity for motive power. 


A NEW ARC LAMP, 


The Regina Arc Lamp Factory, Cologne-Siilz, Ger- 
many, is producing an are lamp for which many dis- 
tinctive points of merit are claimed. It is put out by its 
makers under the name of the “Helia lamp.” It is pow- 
erfully efficient as a light, and, in addition to this, is most 
economical in the consumption of fuel. Instead of the ordi- 
nary arc lamp burning at 110 volts with 10 amperes, the 
Helia lamp, already at 100 volts and 3% amperes, gives 
the same light, and, in addition to this, its burning capac- 
ity amounts to about 60 hours with one upper carbon. 
The remainder of the upper carbon can be used again as 
a lower carbon, so that the carbon will be entirely used up. 

The whole length of the lamp only amounts to 500 
mm, It is made for small and for great light powers up 
to over 1,000 c. p. Especially for alternating currents in 
central plants, where up to the present time an electrical 
arc lamp could not be employed to any great extent, it is 
possible to install the Helia with much success, because 
it burns quietly and absolutely without noise. 

The lamp has no clock work or spring work. Fur- 
thermore, it is airtight, so that it is fireproof, and it cannot 
be injured by acids or water vapors. On account of its 
especially quiet and pleasant light, this lamp is particu- 
larly adapted for offices, stores, weaving mills, etc. An 
important feature is its natural color reflection, which — 
renders it very valuable to silk goods concerns. 


ae 
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BIG ACHIEVEMENT IN CONCRETE BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Of the many large buildings now in course of erection 
in different parts of the United States there perhaps is 
none of greater importance, from a constructional point 
of view, than the splendid new power house of the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal. The erection of this structure, 
which was built entirely with the system of the American 
Hydraulic Stone Company, of Denver, Col., represents 
one of the most important pieces of construction ever 
undertaken in concrete block work. The contract for its 
erection was let for $292,000, including foundations. 

The building is 386 feet long, 64 feet wide and 46 
feet from foundation to roof plate. 
are carried on the walls, which are 50 per cent. hollow. 
No reinforcements are used, and the building was de- 


All trusses and roof ; 
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in the interior of the walls are made of one part cement, 
three parts of sand and six parts of crushed stone, and all 
the stone used in making these blocks had to pass through 
a screen of three-quarters of an inch mesh. 


PREVENTION OF DAMPNESS IN CONCRETE. 


Probably no feature in the construction of office build- 
ings, factories, apartment houses, bridges, residences, 
etc., has received more attention recently than the em- 
pioyment of concrete as a building material. The use of 
this material is becoming more general every day. 

Concrete bricks have been on the market for some 
time; cement shingles are now taking the place of wood 
and slate, and concrete telegraph poles and railroad ties 
will no doubt soon be accomplished facts. Even stoves 
are now made of this material instead of iron and steel, 


POWER HOUSE OF THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL. 


Designed to house and withstand vibration of 30,000 horse power. 


signed to house and withstand vibration of 30,000 horse 
power. 

The concrete blocks used in the side walls and parti- 
tions are hollow, and the exposed faces of the blocks have 
smooth surfaces. This was accomplished by using a 
facing one-quarter inch thick, made of one part Portland 
cement and two parts sand. The body and face of the 
block were made at the same time, and received a pres- 
sure of over 25 tons. 

All the blocks are true in shape, and they are of such 
design that over 50 per cent. of the wall is of concrete. 
The bond between courses is made so that no joints come 
directly over the courses just below it. The blocks of 
the exposed surfaces overlap to the depth of the course. 
A one-quarter inch joint, well filled with Portland cement 
mortar of a 1 to 2 mixture, was used, and the workman- 
ship equals that of a first-class ashlar masonry. All of 
the blocks which form exposed surfaces of the wall, both 
inside and outside of the building, are faced with the 
same brand of cement and the same quantity of sand, so as 
to give a uniform color to the blocks. The blocks used 


and yet the possibilities of the material have not been ap- 
proximated. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the use of concrete 
has been the difficulty of making it entirely waterproof. 
As it is very porous, dirt and dust often lodge in the ma- 
terial, causing it to discolor. Concrete lined cisterns have 
not infrequently given trouble, owing to their not being 
water tight. Similar fault is occasionally found with con- 
crete basements. A great many waterproof preparations 
have been placed on the market from time to time for the 
purpose of remedying this trouble, all of which have been 
used with varying degrees of success. One of the most effi- 
cient of these preparations, and one which has established 
itself as a waterproofing of the highest grade, was brought 
out two years ago by Mr. G. G. Fry, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Fry, who is a chemist of high ability, had been experi- 
menting for a number of years on his preparation before 
he finally produced it in its present perfected form. A 
number of the largest concrete contractors have put it to 
tests in various parts of the country, under various cli- 
matic conditions, with the result that it has been accepted 
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as a standard product of its kind and capable of doing all 
that is claimed for it. The company now manufacturing 
this product is the Standard Waterproofing Company, 
No. 601 West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Standard Waterproofing,” as it is called, is a liquid, 
and is applied to concrete with a brush, the same as.a coat 
of paint. It is made up of millions of little particles of 
solid matter, which are in suspension in the liquid, and 
these are not even perceptible to the eye. When applied 
to cement these little particles go into the pores and fill 
them up completely, becoming as hard as the concrete 
itself, and making it absolutely waterproof without dis- 
coloring in the least. It is easily applied by anyone, and 
cne coat is sufficient to entirely permeate every pore of 
the surface. 

This company has recently issued a booklet which 
thoroughly covers the subject of waterproofing and which 
may be had by any of our readers for the asking. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


A new catalogue of much interest and value to all 
users of concrete has just. been issued by the American 
Hydraulic Stone Company, of Denver, Col. This com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of machinery for 
producing what is known as the Ferguson system of 
concrete construction, being the-two-piece method of 
constructing hollow concrete walls. 

The catalogue contains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation both from a technical and practical standpoint 
relative to the manufacture and use of concrete blocks. 
Several pages are devoted to the production of specialties, 
such as concrete brick, paving blocks, silo, stack and cold 
storage construction, partition walls, veneer, lintels, sills, 
etc. Under the head of “manufacturing plant” important 
directions are given relative to the various processes nec- 
essary to make a first class product. 

Some very remarkable tests, both as to strength and 
fire resistance, are next presented. The main portion of 
the book is occupied with the illustration of a series of 
concrete block buildings, and in nearly every case a 
letter is published from the manufacturers giving impor- 
tant details relative to their experience, the saving in cost, 
etc. The latter part of the book is occupied with a com- 
parative statement of the one-piece and two-piece con- 
struction and an exhaustive presentation of patent mat- 
cCts: 

The book contains 101 illustrations, and is in point 
of information contained, logical arrangement and gen- 
eral style, a distinct credit to the industry. Anyone inter- 
ested may obtain a copy of this catalogue by addressing 
the company direct. 


The exports of American automobiles during the year 
1906 amounted in value to over $4,400,000, an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. over the previous year. The three 
largest buyers were Great Britain, Canada and Mexico. 
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MODERN HEATING AND PLUMBING 
APPARATUS. 


Among the great industries of America the manufac- 
ture of heating and plumbing apparatus now takes a lead- 
ing position. During the past ten years remarkable prog- 


SECTIONAL BOILER, 


ress has been made in the development of this class of 
equipment, and today its sale in all parts of the world 
has assumed enormous proportions. 

There has been, and still continues to be, an ever in- 
creasing demand for steam and hot water heating sys- 
tems, these being preferable to hot air and stoves because 
of their convenience, fuel economy, comfort and many 
other advantageous qualities. The sectional boiler. illus- 
trated herewith is one of the most popular types, for 
general requirements, now being manufactured. It 
is known as the “American” for steam, and the “Ad- 
vance” for hot water, the latter differing from the former 
only in the size of the header openings and returns. The 
features in design and construction that have made this 
boiler a favorite with architects and heating engineers 
may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

The header construction, which affords a positive 
screw and thread connection with each section, is proof 
against leakage, and is a great aid to rapid circulation. 
Any section can be removed or blanked, and sections can 
be added to change the size of the boiler without dis- 
turbing the other sections or dismantling the piping. The 
grate is made in sections, and blank grates are furnished 
so that the size of the fire pot may be changed to ‘suit 
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requirements. A brick fire wall is furnished 
when desired. The grates have interlocking 
fingers that move easily and positively, and are 
very effective in crushing cinders. An extra 
motion of the shaking lever also serves to 
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dump the fire if the operator so desires. The 
flat water surfaces and the carefully designed 
fire travel insure absorption of every possible 
heat unit before any gases of combustion reach 
the smoke pipe. 

Another favorite type of boiler is known 
as the “Spence,” and it is said to be the 
only circular, portable boiler made with a 
detachable water post. This ‘boiler is de- 
signed for residence work, and is made 
in four different styles and some fifty 
odd sizes for the use of different fuels. 
The arrangement of the flues in this boiler is said 
to be the most scientific ever worked out for use with 
different fuels. Several important features have lately 
been inaugurated in this boiler that promise to render it 
still more unique and satisfactory. In addition to a new 
form of rocking, dumping grate, a second or sifting grate 
has been set into the ash pit. This sifting grate saves all 
unburned coal and affords an excellent fuel for banking 
the fire. | 

The makers of thesé boilers, the Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., operate 
one of the largest manufacturing plants in the United 
States. They began business with one type of boiler in 
1883, and have so developed and increased their facili- 
ties that they are today turning out over three hundred 
different styles and sizes of cast iron steam and hot water 
boilers for use in public and private buildings, with an 
extensive line of cast iron radiators for every possible 
service: 

The logical and reasonable connection between the 
heating and plumbing requirements has induced this 
company to also offer sanitary ware, for bath, kitchen 
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BATHROOM INTERIOR. 


and laundry in connection with its extensive line of heat- 
ing apparatus. The pure white, easily cleaned, American 
ware in either solid vitreous china or porcelain enamel 
has made a name for itself in all parts of the world. The 
solid china lavatories have also been universally adopted. 
They are impervious to water, and will not crack, flake 
or peel, and are said to be the largest pieces of china 
that have been cast with a 10-inch integral back. 

The company issues a series of catalogues which fully 
describe and illustrate the various articles of its manu- 
facture, and any of these will be furnished to our readers 
for the asking. 


THERMAL BATH CABINET. 


Every year sees our various mineral springs and sani- 
tariums crowded with visitors, each in some degree afflict- 
ed with one or more of the ailments that the flesh is heir 
to. And to the credit of such institutions it may be said 
that thousands of marvelous cures have been produced 
through their agency. Heat especially is known as one of 
the most wonderful remedies for purifying the body and 
restoring every organ to its normal condition, and as the 
populace is getting imbued with a better knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene, the value of the thermal bath as a 
preserver and restorer of health is becoming more and 
more appreciated. 

To meet the demand of a large number of sufferers 
from rheumatism, stomach trouble, kidney trouble and 
other ailments, for an effective home treatment that would 
produce some of the beneficial results obtained at sani- 
tariums without entailing a corresponding expense, the 
thermal bath cabinet was evolved. 

One of the most widely known and highly recom- 
mended devices of this character is the square, screen- 
folding cabinet manufactured by the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Company, of Toledo, Ohio. Its inventor, Prof. 
C. M. Robinson, is well known as a lecturer on natural 
methods of preserving health. He spent years studying 
and observing the power of heat and the use of mineral 
waters in the cure of disease, and his investigations em- 
braced nearly every State in this country, and many of 
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VAPOR BATH CABINET. 


the countries abroad. His thermal bath cabinet is highly 
indorsed by leading physicians, and over a million of 
them are said to be in use. 

It has proven very efficient im the treatment of dis- 
cases of the blood, liver, skin and kidneys; also colds, 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. Its construction is 
simple, it folds compactly, and is very light in weight. 
The frame is held together by continuous goods being 
used, reinforced by flexible hinges. It has a regular door, 
with wooden standards forming a perfect joint. There 
are four curtains, giving four different temperatures for 
cooling off, which is a very essential feature. The fold- 
ing top of the cabinet is made in four pieces, so that the 
cabinet may be heated before entering, and after the bath 
it can be used as a cooling room, by dropping the curtains 
down one at a time. The four curtains can be fastened 
around the body above the hips. Persons with heart 
trouble may take a body bath without any ill effects. In 
cases of rheumatism in the limbs or feet the heat can be 
confined to the affected parts, it not being necessary to 
have the entire body in the cabinet. 

Another superior feature about the cabinet is the form 
of combustion used. It has a heating apparatus, with a’ 
flue and draft that gives such perfect combusti6n that not 
the slightest odor can be detected, and the blaze is con- 
fined so that it cannot dart around in all directions, as is 
the'case in most burners. 


IMPROVED COMPARTMENT WATER 
COOLER. 


While most of us take great pains to filter and steril- 
ize our drinking water, we are oftentimes very careless 
with respect to the ice which melts in the water. 

The majority of the water tanks now on the market 
are so arranged that the ice and water are together in one 
compartment, and the danger, in consequence, of the 
water becoming contaminated where the use of impure 
ice is employed is one of no small moment. To over- 
come this objectionable feature, a New York concern 
has invented a hygienic water cooler in which the melt- 
ing ice is kept from the purified water. Each is in a 
separate compartment, and the water is kept at an even 
temperature. This arrangement has much to commend 
it, as, in conjunction with the filter which accompanies 
each cooler, it entirely precludes the possibility of germs 
or other impurities gaining access to the water. The 
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marked: favor with which this cooler has been re- 
ceived everywhere is evidenced by the large and rapidly 
increasing demand which the manufacturers are having 
for it. It is being used with gratifying results, and has 
been installed in large numbers in public buildings, rail- 
road stations, private homes, river line steamers, etc. 

In construction the cooler is simple but very strong 
and substantial, with nothing to get out of order, and 
the manufacturers claim it will last a lifetime. «The in- 
side is made of malleable iron, and the water compart- 
ment is lined with white porcelain. The metal parts are 
not exposed to the outside air, and the dead air space 
lying between the outer and inner receptacle makes it a 
perfect non-conductor, and consequently the amount of 
ice used is comparatively small. The tank is also 
equipped with an extra faucet for drawing off melted ice. 
These coolers are said to be excellent dispensers for fresh 
cream, iced tea or any light beverage, and many of them 
are used for such purposes in homes, on steamers, etc. 

A large New York concern are the manufacturers 
of this tank, and the Alphonse Major Cement Company, 
461 Pearl street, New York city, is the selling agent. 


WATER COOLER, SECTIONAL VIEW. 


Two and one-half, 414 and 6 gallon sizés are made, and a 
suitable filter accompanies each. The body of the cooler 
is of Flemish oak, with polished hoops, and it makes a 
handsome ornament for dining room or office. 


A PRACTICAL HOT WATER FAUCET. 


A novel invention in the way of a hot water faucet 
has been produced by a Providence, R. I., concern, the 
simplicity and effectiveness of which have won for it 
marked favor wherever it has been introduced, and the 
demand for it has become very large. In mills, factories 
and manufacturing plants, where more or less hot water 
is required all the time, it is proving of inestimable value. 
Few of such establishments are plumbed for hot water, 
while all have steam, and this can be utilized so as to 
produce all the hot water that may be required. 

The demand for a faucet whereby both hot and cold 
water can be obtained from a’ cold water pipe, where 
there is not hot water plumbing, has long existed, and 
in this new appliance, which the manufacturers claim ,is 
the only one of the kind on the market, this want has 
been supplied. Its installation+in any manufacturing 
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NEW HOT WATER FAUCET. 


plant is productive of the most gratifying results, as in 
addition to much economy of time it has the advantage 
of being very easily and cheaply adjusted, as thé usual 
expense for boiling tanks and pipes is entirely eliminated. 
The initial cost is all there is to it, as it requires no sub- 
sequent repairs. 

The mechanical construction contains no working 
parts, consequently there is nothing whatever to get out 
of order. Although both hot and cold water are drawn 
from the same faucet, neither operation interferes with 
the other. The faucet takes the place of the ordinary 
cold water faucet, and with the addition of steam, which 
enters the side of the device, hot water is procured. When 
cold water only is required the top valve is opened; if 
hot water is wanted the steam valve is opened and the 
cold water is immediately turned to warm or hot water. 
Any temperature desired may be had by regulating the 
steam valve. 

The manufacturers, the Economy Faucet Company, 
Providence, R. I., make these faucets in two sizes, known 
as No. 1 and No. 2. The No. 1 is for ordinary use for 
sinks; the No. 2 for washing machines and for dyers, 
bleachers and manufacturers who use a large quantity of 
water and want it hot. 


AN AUTOMATIC MOP WRINGER. 


The burdens of the housewife have been so materially 
lessened by the numerous devices which man’s inventive 
genius has placed at her disposal that very little of the 
old time drudgery and weary hours of toil are her por- 
tion. It may safely be stated that few duties are more 
irksome, certainly none more disagreeable, than that of 
mopping. But here, too, as in all other branches of 
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household work, the ingenuity of man steps in and sup- 
plies a means by which this laborious task becomes an 
easy and even a pleasant one. The old method of wring- 
ing a mop with the hands has been relegated to the past, 
and in its stead we have the automatic wringer, a device 
simple in construction but wonderfully efficient in saving 
time and labor and eliminating the many disagreeable 
features connected with the old fashioned manner of 
performing such work. 

The illustration herewith represents one of the most 
approyed and up-to-date mop wringers now being manu- 
factured. It is a small device, comparatively light in 
weight, but possessing great strength and durability. 
The principle operating the wringer is known as the knee 
or knuckle joint. It is an old device and is used today 
in operating some of the most powerful presses made, and 
is unequaled for pressure. This knuckle joint connected 
with the loose follower is all the mechanism there is to 
the wringer. It has no gears, springs or rollers, but is 
operated wholly by levers. It is made of malleable iron 
and will not break or get out of order. The Lee Chair 
Company, Oneida, N. Y., are its manufacturers. 

The use of this device entirely eliminates the neces- 
sity of wetting the hands, therefore boiling water may 
be used and as much soap or substitutes for soap as may 
be desired. There are many other advantages attached 
to these wringers which will readily suggest themselves 
to anyone familiar with the nature of the work they are 
designed to do. One other important feature is the auto- 
matic pressure board. It conforms to the shape of the 
mop, therefore it is not necessary to distribute the mop 
evenly in the wringer, and thus considerable time is saved. 
The manufacturers make these wringers in two sizes, 
which they style as No. 1 and No. 2. The former is for 
family or domestic use and the latter for hotels. 


A POPULAR CORK PULLER. 


The useful article illustrated here, which is the 
product of a large concern that makes a specialty of 
these devices, embodies features that have won for it 
almost universal favor. While simple in construction, it 
possesses great strength and durability, and is remarkable 
for its ease of operation. It has a-self-centering bottle 
holding clamp, controlled by a single lever, and in addi- 
tion to this has an attachment for removing crown seals. 

In the thanufacturegof cork pullers the most difficult 
obstacle to overcome is to produce a worm of a size that 
will penetrate the hardest cork with ease, and at the same 
time have sufficient strength to withstand the severe 
strain exerted upon it by the mechanical action of the 
puller. The makers of this puller, the Arcade Manufac- 
turing Company, Freeport, IJl., have had over twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of these devices, 
and they state that the worms in their pullers are unsur- 
passed in their efficiency. They are made from the finest 
grade of steel, and are ground and tempered by skilled 
workmen, and subjected finally to the most severe tests. 
Every detail of the puller is worked out in the same pains- 
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CORK PULLER. 


taking way, and this fact has made the company’s prod- 
ucts the standard of excellence in all parts of the world. 
Its output includes cork pullers designed to meet every 
possible requirement in this class of work. The one 
shown here is termed the “Favorite,” and is one of the 
company’s heaviest sellers. It is made in two styles, one 
being finished in nickel plate and the other in Arcadian 
bronze. 

When adjusted to a counter not more than three 
inches of the puller is visible, all the working parts being 
under the counter. The method of operation is easy, and 
it gives a powerful and rapid stroke. By pressing the 
small lever the bottle is held firmly in place in the center, 
and there is no danger of either the worm or the bottle 
being: broken. 


A HANDY TELESCOPIC COT. 


In the selection of furniture for use in camps, the fea- 
tures given the most consideration by the purchaser are 
that the articles be simple and compact in construction 
and easily transported from one place to another. In the 
illustrations herewith is shown a portable cot bed which 


COT BED ‘OPEN, 


has features that have won for it a large degree of favor 
among users of this class of equipment. It combines the 
qualities of convenience, strength, compactness and utility, 
and it can be used with equal efficiency by campers or in 
the home, when economy in space is desired. 


COT BED FOLDED IN BAG. 
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The bed is in two parts, top and bottom. The top 
consists of either white or brown duck of strong quality 
and has,two sets of dowels or side rails forming support 
for the canvas. The top when not in use is folded in 
bookfold style. This top is easily attached to the bottom 
by a series of hooks, and is readily taken apart again. 
The entire cot is of such simple construction that it can 
be set up for use, or closed after use, in a very short time. 

The bottom part is a most practical support for the 
top, and consists of four pairs of legs connected by a 


_steel gate, which allows these legs to close in telescope 


or gate fashion. When_use is to be made of the cot, 
the bottom opens readily. The complete cot when folded 
and placed in the carrying bag makes a parcel about 4x4x 
32 inches. It weighs about 16 pounds, and will hold 
500 pounds. 

The manufacturers of this bed, the Telescope Cot Bed 
Company, of New York City, also make a folding or 
telescope table which is much used. It is light in weight, 
and is convenient, compact and durable. The legs of 
the table close in the same style as the above described 
cot bed, and the table top is attached to these legs by a 
series of self-locking hooks. The size of the table when 
set up ready for use is 25x36 inches, 29 inches high, and 
when folded it measures 36 inches by 414 inches by 7 
inches ; its weight is about fifteen pounds. 


GLUES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. © 


One of the most extensive ways in which glue is util- 
ized, and also one of the most important, is in the binding 
of books and'work of a similar nature. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, not many manufacturers have successfully 
solved the problem of making a product that will not 
crack or harden, which is one of the most serious objec- 
tions that bookbinders have to the average hard glues. 
A Rochester, N. Y., firm, which has been engaged in the 
manufacture of various glues for many years, has, after 
careful and exhaustive experiments, produced a book- 
binders’ flexible glue which is said to be unsurpassed for 
all blank book, edition and bible work. It never hard- 
ens, but always remains flexible, and is elastic and tough 
as rubber. 

This glue can be used for mounting on cardboard 
to prevent warping, and it has also proven superior for 
gluing covers on catalogues. It will readily mix with 
ordinary hard glue, when more strength is desired than 
flexibility. , 

Another important grade of glue made by this firm, 
Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y., is known as their 
H. & Z. metal glue. This is a special grade and is used 
for the purpose of gluing leather or cloth to all kinds of 
metal. It is said to hold so fast when once applied that 
the leather or cloth cannot be removed from the metal 
without cutting it off with a knife. The preparation of 
the glue for use is very simple; all that is necessary is to 
cut it-up in small pieces and melt it in an ordinary glue 
pot, and apply the glue to the metal while hot.. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT CARBORUNDUM. 


Of the various abrasive substances now in use there 
perhaps is none that more satisfactorily meets the numer- 
ous and exacting demands made upon it than carborun- 
dum. This product, which in the last fifteen years has 
shown such wonderful development, is now -recognized 
in the grinding world as one of the most important inven- 
tions of the age. It is said to be harder and sharper than 
any other known abrasive, and these essential qualities, 
combined with its other advantageous properties, have 
caused it to become one of the most widely used grinding 
materials now being manufactured. 

Carborundum, which was discovered and invented— 
and the two words are not synonymous—in 1891, is a 
chemical combination or union of the elements carbon 
and silicon, and is crystalline in formation. This union 
of the two elements, which has never been found in na- 
ture, is effected in the intense heat of the electric fur- 
nace. Carbonundum is, chemically, carbide of silicon, 
the symbol being SiC. 

The first carborundum produced was made in a little 
crucible, and the current employed was that of an ordi- 
nary lighting circuit. The first output was hardly enough 
to cover the point of a penknife blade, but there was 
enough of it to disclose its properties and give a hint of 
its future uses. It was found to be very much harder 
than any other substance known, with the one possible 
exception of the diamond. It would cut and polish a 
diamond, and this fact suggested an immediate use for it 
as a substitute for diamond powder for polishing gems. 

As the result of much patience a small vial was filled 
with finely powdered carborundum, and from the result 
obtained from this an order was received from a New 
York lapidary for several carats of the powder, at the 
rate of 40 cents a carat. Based on this original little 
order, the Carborundum Company, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was organized and financed. When it was in 
regular operation its furnace plant consisted of four fire 
bricks. The output was four ounces per day. The car- 
borundum crystals were crushed by hand with mortar and 
pestle. The powders were graded by floating in water 
in tea cups, and the sifting plant with which the grains 
were graded was a piece of wire netting tied over one 
end of an electric lamp socket. 

From gem polishing the next step was valve grinding, 
and then the manufacture of little wheels, discs and points 
for dental use. Increased demands and increased pro- 
duction stimulated each other until, in 1894, the company 
was using 135 electrical horse power and producing at 
the rate of 45 tons of carborundum per year. In the fall 
of 1905 the company began to produce carborundum at 
its new plant at Niagara Falls. It ‘used 1,000 electrical 
horse power and had two kilns, each 16 feet in diameter, 
for vitrifying carborundum wheels. In the eleven years 
that have elapsed since that time carborundum has stead- 
ily and rapidly advanced in public favor, until today it 
is universally recognized as one of the most important 
abrasive materials ever produced. It has a practical 
monopoly of granite and marble polishing and cutting, 
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of pearl grinding, of the dental trade and of buffing 
leather. Carborundum wheels, of all shapes and sizes, 
adapted to every variety of grinding requirements, are 
used in enormous quantities. Carborundum paper and 
cloth are sold to the shoe and to the metal and wood- 
working trades. 

Aside from the grinding or abrasive industries, to 
which carborundum principally caters, the substance is 
supplied for a bewildering number of uses. It is made 
the groundwork of ornamental signs, is inlaid into brake 
shoes, is used for stair treads, for hulling rice, for lin- 
ings to furnaces and for an almost endless number of 
other purposes. 

The Carborundum Company’s plant now covers eight 
acres of ground. It is using 5,000 electrical horse power, 
producing 5,000 tons of carborundum per year, and ar- 
rangements are at present being made to double the 
present furnace plant. Instead of two kilns, eleven are 
now in use, and two more are in course of erection. For 
the double purpose of giving quicker deliveries to 
European trade, and relieving the Niagara Falls plant, 
a factory having three 16-foot kilns is just being com- 
pleted in Germany. | 


NEW POLISHING AND GRINDING MOTOR 
LATHE. 


Jewelers, silversmiths, opticians, dentists, etc., will be 
interested in the direct-current motor lathe illustrated 
herewith. Its makers are large manufacturers of all 
kinds of polishing, drilling, grinding and lapping lathes, 
plating dynamos and other electrical specialties, and their 
extensive experience as leaders in this line of apparatus 
has enabled them to embody in the construction of their 
various machines the most up-to-date improvements and 
all the important features essential to the production of 
equipment of the highest known efficiency. 

The lathe shown here is a new model, and it is 
said to be one of the most perfect devices of the’ kind 
now being manufactured. It is symmetrical and graceful 
in design, and ample room is allowed for working on both 
sides of the wheels or buffs. The ball bearings, which are 
especially made for this machine, are of the finest tool 
steel, and will last a lifetime. The machine is dust and 
moisture proof, and no oiling or lubrication is necessary ; 
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hence there is no leakage or dripping oil or accumulation 
of dust, which is a common and disagreeable feature in 
the ordinary designs when oil or vaseline is used. The 
front of the lathe is easily removable, permitting inspec- 
tion of the brushes and commutator while the motor is 
running. 

A pleasing feature of these motors is the wide range 
of speed with direct and positive control. Each machine 
is provided with a regulating switch mounted on the base 
of the motor, which is fitted with indicating stops so that 
the speed may be instantly set at the desired point, and 
will remain intact until again shifted. The manufactur- 
ers, the W. Green Electric Company, of New York City, 
make these machines in a variety of sizes, suitable for 
the smallest repair shop or the largest manufacturer. 
They have four variable speeds, ranging from 600 to 
3,000 r. p. m. 

A glance at the cut will show the careful construction 
of the solid base and adjustable tool rest. Each motor is 
so arranged that the tool or work rest can be readily at- 
tached to either side of the machine. The extra large 
shaft, armature, commutator and winding all contribute 
to long life and freedom from breaking down even under 
conditions of heavy overloads. Another valuable im- 
provement is the interlocking chuck. This can be used 
for either right or left hand rotation. Neither taper nor 
screw fits are used, and both jam nuts and_ throw-off 
levers have been discarded. The chuck fits accurately 
on the long seat, and the act of putting it on the motor 
shaft automatically and instantly locks it securely in posi- 
tion for either direction of rotation. 

The motor can be attached to any ordinary electric 
light, and needs no adjustment, as it is always ready for 
use. These motors are adapted for use in both large and 
small wholesale and retail jewelry, silverware, dental and 
electrical houses, manufacturing plants, hospitals, hotels, 
private dwellings, restaurants, etc., in fact wherever pol- 
ishing, buffing, drilling, grinding and power are needed. 


IMPROVED SHOCK ABSORBER FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 


After making a number of exhaustive experiments, 
the Hartford Suspension Company, of New York, has 
perfected and placed upon the market its 1907 shock ab- 
sorber. In points of superiority and efficiency it is said 
to surpass anything heretofore turned out by this pioneer 
concern, whose previous models of absorbers have be- 
come so well known throughout the world, having been 
made,a part of the equipment of a large number of the 
leading automobile manufacturers. 

The new style is designated “Type S,” and while it 
carries out the same principle as the company’s 1906 
model, it is so constructed that it is automatically lubri- 
cated, and when adjusted to the car is applied in such a 
way that the movement is in a straight line between the 
frame and axle, there being.no opportunity for shearing, 
and the self-locking device makes an adjustment unnec- 
essary in the ordinary life of any car. The manufactur- 
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ers guarantee the new model for 10,000 miles without an 
adjustment, and state that exhaustive tests made on a 
heavy foreign touring car demonstrated that in a 5,000 . 
mile journey the shock absorbers, when taken off and 
measured by a micrometer, showed a shrinkage of less 
than .001 of an inch, and the actual pounds pressure was 
reduced to-such a slight fraction of the ordinary amount 
as to be practically imperceptible. 

Many of the shock absorbers of the present time 
operate in baths of grease, which does away with the ob- 
ject for which they are intended. The one illustrated 
herewith overcomes this difficulty by being automatically 
lubricated as the circumstances require, for a too freely 
lubricated frictional surface would mean the entire ab- 
sence of friction of rest, which, in connection with the 
friction of motion, is the most important feature in re- 
tarding the action of the springs. After extensive ex- 
periments it was found that by using surfaces, both of 
which were of non-absorbent material, it was a difficult 
problem to keep the lubricants on these parts. The great 
amount of pressure required to keep the springs in 
check by the means intended does not enable the lubri- 
cant to get over the surfaces, and only such parts of the 
surfaces would receive lubrication as might happen to 


be uneven. In this new absorber this objection has been 
overcome, for, instead of using two non-absorbent sur- 
faces, the manufacturers 
have used one _ absorbent 
and the ‘other “met@igiime 


absorbent materials are 
treated by a chemical proc- 
ess to retain the lubri- 
cant which indefinitely lu- 
bricates the surface, and 
this lubricant is only ex- 
tracted when the heat caused by the frictional parts 
reaches a point before abrasion, when lubrication be- 
comes necessary. Extensive experiments were made be- 
fore a substance was finally discovered that would be ab- 
sorbent, but still unyielding to the great pressure under 
which it must always act, and one not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. 

The same principle of the 1906 model is lens out 
in the three-point frictional device, two arms being paired 
and joined at the outer end by a single stud, while at the 
frictional bearing, which is the vital point of the shock 
absorber, they are separated sufficiently to permit of the 
interposition of the third member. A pair of frictional 
washers are placed between the two outer sections and 
the inner one, thus securing a maximum of frictional 
surface. The arms are made of the best quality of 
crucible steel, and a special design split lock nut, which 
claps and offsets the five-pointed spider washer of tem- 
pered steel binding the moving parts together and main- 
taining a constant tension upon them, is also incorpo- 
rated with a few changes in the 1907 model. This 
spider washer keeps the degree of tension equal at all 
times, and any amount of wear is in this way automati- 
cally disposed of, and the resistance of the device made 
constant at all times. 
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All arms are equal, making the suspension uniform 
and interchangeable, and no left or right are made. A 
radical change has been made in the end of the 1907 
model. The former tail pieces of conical form have been 
abandoned. In place of these the same general construc- 
tion of the center friction has been followed, substituting 
for the latter in the old model the same absorbent ma- 
terials as are used in the center disc. The ends are ab- 
solutely dust and water proof, and the friction surface 
has been increased tenfold. The end riveting studs have 
been increased from one-half to nine-sixteenths of an 
inch. The new ends have been subjected to most severe 
tests, and it has been found impossible to break them. 
Owing to the simple construction and uniformity of the 
1907 model, it is more easily applied than any model of 
previous years. The increasing of the friction makes it 
far more efficient, there being a larger number of fric- 
tional parts than heretofore, and the tension is set much 
higher. 

The suspensions of this company have been adopted 
by such well known automobile manufacturers as Stude- 
baker, Matheson, Locomobile, Pierce Great Arrow, 
Stevens-Duryea, Napier, Aerocar, Frontenac, Lane, Wat- 
son-Conover, Marmon, Peugeot, Gobron-Brillie, Rossel, 

-Brasier and Sultan. 

‘Mr. Louis Wagner, who won the Vanderbilt cup race, 
subsequently made the statement that without the Hart- 
ford device on his car neither he nor his mechanic could 
have remained in their seats over the rough course at the 
furious pace they traveled. 

It is worthy of comment that until recently there has 
been no change in the Truffault-Hartford shock absorber 
used in France since it was first put on the market, while 
the American company has improved its model until its 
present high efficiency has been attained. The American 
company has practically closed negotiations permitting 
the French company to adopt the former’s improvements 
on a royalty basis, which is an acknowledged tribute to 
American enterprise. 4 


TIME SAVING DEVICES FOR OFFICE 
AND STORE. 


The strong demand which modern business methods 
have created for time and labor saving appliances and 
machines has caused manufacturers of this class of 
equipment to exercise their utmost ingenunity to produce 
devices adapted to the attainment of such results. The 
number of such inventions is legion, and many of them 
are wonderfully efficient in performing the work for 
which they were designed. 

The utility and convenience of the office devices de- 
scribed below will be readily appreciated by every busi- 
ness man. Sign and price markers are, of course, in- 
dispensable in every store and manufacturing plant of 
any size. The markers illustrated herewith are adapted 
to a wide range of work, and they are in use in_all parts 
of the world. They are used for every purpose that the 
services of a professional sign writer would otherwise 
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BUSINESS RUBBER STAMPS. 
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be required for. No experience is necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of the markers, and they can be used on 
any material—wood, cardboard, etc. They are principal- 
ly used for printing window show cards, shelf labels, 
notices of any kind, shipping instructions on cases, bar- 
rels and other packages, etc. 

These sign markers consist of rubber letters in var- 
ious sizes, from one-half to 4% inches in height. They 
are put up in complete sets containing letters, ornaments, 
extra words and accents in any language desired. The 
manufacturers, the Fulton Rubber Type, Ink & Pad 
Manufacturing Company, of Elizabeth, N. J., manufac- 
ture about one hundred styles of these markers, and 
make them to suit the language and money requirements 
of any country for which they may be intended. Each 
set is designed for a different form of work, in accord- 
ance with the size and style of the letters, figures and 
characters it includes. Signs which contain few words 
permit the use of letters proportionately larger than signs 
which contain many words. Some business men prefer 
to show nothing but prices, and for this class special 
figure sets are made. 

The business outfit shown here combines a complete 
set for making rubber stamps, in a variety of forms, for 
immediate use, and these sets have been very generally 
adopted in business houses throughout this and foreign 
countries. With one of these outfits anyone can make a 
rubber stamp quickly and change the wording as often 
as desired. They line perfectly and make very neat im- 
pressions. The outfits are put up with single or more 
alphabets, and figures and accents suitable for the dif- 
ferent countries. | 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL CITY. 


There is now nearing completion in the State of 
Pennsylvania a new town, which in a few years will no 
doubt be heard of in all parts of the manufacturing 
world, as its chief projectors are men who have already 
attained world-wide renown as manufacturers of railway 
materials. The new town is destined to be one of great 
industrial importance, since the intent and desire of the 
entire population will be to produce portable and indus- 
trial railway equipment of the most improved designs 
and highest efficiency. The organization at the head of 
this gigantic undertaking is the well-known Arthur Kop- 
pel Company, of New York, whose thirty years of con- 
tinuous service in the production of railway equipment 
has brought its products into use in every part of the 
civilized world. 

The new city will be named Koppel, and its location 
is an admirable one, being but 35 miles from Pittsburg, 
Pa., and having excellent shipping facilities by rail and 


°| 
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water. In the heart of the great iron and steel belt, this 
new industrial town will harbor one of the largest and 
most complete plants for supplying one of the greatest 
accessories of modern industry. 

It is universally admitted that one of the chief factors 
in the marvelous developments of today is the great 
strides made in the perfection of handling facilities; the 
employment of mechanical means of doing in a short 
time that which would otherwise require a large force of 
manual labor. In this connection fhe narrow gauge or 
commonly termed industrial railroads spread over vast 
areas could scarcely be operated without their industrial 
railway systems, connecting the various departments, 
carrying materials in process of manufacture from one 
stage of production to the other, and carrying ore and 
coal from the bowels of the earth to its surface. The 
railways, dump cars and various other equipment of the 
Koppel Company are now’so extensively used throughout 
the industrial world as to scarcely need any description. 
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The company’s line includes narrow and standard gauge 


railway materials, portable and permanent track, rails | 


with all accessories, switches, frogs, turntables, and steel 


and wooden cars of every description and for all pur-— 


poses. Over a quarter of a century of continuous ex- 
perience in the development of this class of equipment 
has enabled the company to manufacture products capable 
of meeting every possible demand. 

The scope of the new project may be realized when 
consideration is taken of the fact that it not only is the 
intention to erect a great manufacturing plant, but also 
to build an entire town. Homes will be provided for the 
employees, and all the essentials for a model industrial 
community will be provided. 

So that a portion of it may be immediately available, 


the new plant will be constructed in sections, the first of 


which is now nearing completion and will be ready for 
operation before the close of the present winter. 


In our December issue, in commenting on the pro- 
fusely illustrated new catalogue which the H. Mueller 
Manufacturing Company, of Decatur, Illinois, is about 


to issue, we erroneously gave the company’s address as — 


Chicago, Ill. This concern has for many years been lo- 
cated in Decatur, Illinois, where it has established one 
Gf the largest plants in the world devoted to the manu- 
facture of water, gas and plumbing goods. 
The new catalogue which is now in course of com- 
pilation will undoubtedly be one of the most complete 
works of the kind ever issued, and the nature and-ar- 
rangement of its contents are such as to make it a refer- 
ence book of much value to all gasfitters and plumbers. 


The substitution of grease for oil as a lubricant on 
engines, shafting, pumps, and, in fact, any machine that 
needs lubrication, is ‘constantly becoming more general. 
Engineers and machinists who have adopted its use claim 
that not only is the reduction for lubrication considerable, 
but the results obtained are invariably better. One of the 
most extensively used lubricating greases now manufac- 
tured is that put up by the Keystone Lubricating Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. Engineers who have had 


trouble with hot bearings have entirely overcome this — 


difficulty by the use of the Keystone product. The chief 
engineer of one of the largest railroad companies recently 
stated: “I have had various chances to use many kinds of 
oils and greases during my eighteen years as assistant and 
finally chief engineer on river steamers, as well as on sta- 
tionary machinery, but have never found a lubricant to 
compare with the Keystone brand. One cup of this 
grease will go further and lubricate better than four to 
five cups of any other kind I have ever used.” This 
company also makes a fluid grease, known as No. 6 dens- 
ity, which is said to be valuable for any purpose where a 
liquid oil is required, especially for eutnnes threads on 
bolts and gas pipes. 


The United States exported peice’ $500,000 worth of 
ink last year. 
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For any additional information, names of importers, etc., write AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FORMOSA. 


Considering the fact that the United States takes more 
than one-half of the Formosan exports not taken by 
Japan, it is only right for the American merchant to 
consider himself entitled to a good share of the island’s 
import trade. At present imports from the United 
States into Formosa are about one-sixth of the amount of 
the exports to the United States. 

American manufacturers of sugar machinery should 
bear in mind that the sugar industry in Formosa is 
growing rapidly, and that within the next few years many 
large mills will be constructed. With the growth of this 
industry there will also be a demand for tramway ma- 
terials. 

A recent concession made by the Government to a 
Japanese syndicate for the exploitation of the forests in 
the Mount Asi district will create a demand for saw- 
milling machinery, logging equipments and railway sup- 
plies. The timber stands in mountainous regions, which 
will be made accessible by the construction of a railway 
about 40 miles in length. In addition to the bridges and 
other railway material required for the completion of the 
main line of the Formosan Government railway, there 
will also be a demand for such materials for the projected 
line from Taihoku to Gilan and Sano on the east coast, 
a distance of 50 miles. The works department of the 


Government has under consideration the construction of . 


waterworks at Taihoku and the installation of an elec- 
trical plant for lighting and supplying power to manu- 
facturers. A 600 horse power plant is now in operation, 
but is inadequate. It is quite probable that there will 
be a good demand for electrical machinery and equip- 
ments. 


> JAPANESE ORDERS. 


Large contracts are being placed in the United States 
for the equipment of huge steel works which the Japa- 
nese Government is to operate under the name of the 
Imperial Steel Works on the island of Magi. The con- 
tracts are being handled through the New York offices 
of the three Japanese contracting firms of Mitsui & Co., 
Takata & Co. and Okura & Co., who are acting for Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

The Japanese plant will entail a cost of about $10,- 
000,000. The orders for equipment so far call for two 
bar mills, tube mill, blooming mill, rolling tables, furnaces, 
cranes and a general line of steel-making equipment. 

In addition to furnishing the equipment for the Im- 
perial Steel Works, Americans will also ship a general 
line of machinery for a big lead mill and a complete 
outfit for a tin plate mill which private Japanese interests 
are to construct in the vicinity of Kobe. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SIBERIA. 


At a recent conference held at the Ministry of Com- 
merce, St. Petersburg, it was decided that agricultural 
machinery required by peasant emigrants to Siberia and 
other portions of the Russian Empire would have to be 
ordered abroad this year, as the Russian factories would 
be unable to deliver in time. Next year an attempt will 
be made to introduce Russian machinery among the 
settlers. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN CUBA. 


The expenditure of $6,000,000 for public works now 


under course of construction or of urgent necessity in 


Cuba has been recommended by Lientenant Colonel Black 
in a report which has been approved by the Governor of 
the island. This sum is a portion of the $12,000,000 pro- 
vided for such purpose by the Cuban budget. The re- 
mainder of this amount, $6,000,000, will not be expended 
before the completion of a further study of conditions, 
upon which a supplementary report is to be made. The 
projects authorized consist mainly of the extension of 
important highways, the completion of public buildings 
and improvements in hospitals. 


WINDMILLS FOR ARGENTINA. 


There is a steady demand in Argentina for American 
made wind motors. In consequence of the general scarci- 
ty of waterways in parts of the republic there is a con- 
stant demand there for pumps and windmills. There 
are some firms in Buenos Ayres who do nothing else 
but fit up these plants. Lately some French makers have 
tried to get into the trade of supplying wind motors, but 
their products are found to be too heavy and too ex- 
pensive. At present American makers have the control 
of the market. 


WIRE FENCING WANTED. 


The farmers of Sucre (Bolivia) are feeling the neces- 
sity of fencing in their ranches, which are extensive, in 
order to reduce to a minimum the straying and stealing 
of immature or unmarked cattle. What they require is 
something cheap but durable, which will fairly resist 
organized attempts at destruction and be equally useful 
over level country and broken ground which the boun- 
daries traverse. It is possible that posts will not be 
wanted in view of the fact that there is in the country 
an abundance of ironwood and other timbers which will 
resist almost anything, as well as galvanized cast iron; 
but, of course, tenders might include posts, which, 
in some cases at least, will no doubt be wanted. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN DUTY ON CATALOGUES. 


The trouble caused by the catalogue tax in South 
Africa has been ameliorated to some extent by Lord 
Selborne’s announcement that the catalogues of oversea 
firms are to be relieved of the impost, though the South 
African Export Gazette says that the duty is still ap- 
parently enforced on packages weighing over 8 ounces, 
affecting expensively produced and often heavy cata- 
logues of engineering firms and bulky sample books of 
soft goods houses. There is one way, a clumsy one, out 
of the difficulty. Catalogues may be dispatched in bulk 
to a clearing house in South Africa, duty paid on them 
there, then stamps affixed and posted; but few manu- 
facturers are in a position to go to all that trouble and 
expense, as it requires the assistance of agents in Africa. 
It is said that the South African governments are anxious 
to get rid of this obnoxious tax, though they will do so 
only by degrees. 

In connection herewith it may be mentioned that cata- 
logues weighing less than 8 ounces are admitted duty free, 
while the duty on those above that weight is 4 cents per 
pound, and in addition thereto a fee for clearance of 12 
cents for each package. 


RAILROAD PLANT FOR ITALY. 


The Italian Government is proposing to spend $20,- 
000,000 in improving the rolling stock, etc., of the state 
lines, which will be improved, the railway stations re- 
paired and enlarged, and new tools, rolling stock and 
general railroad plant added. The tenders will probably 
be open to. foreigners, and provided they can quote 10 


to 75 per cent. below Italian prices the business will be - 


placed with such foreign bidders. 


SIAM A MARKET FOR BICYCLES. 


A report from Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is to 
the effect that the imports of cycles and motors sprang 
from $4,970 in 1904 to $107,680 last year. Siam is also 
importing automobiles in increasing quantities. 


IMPORTATION OF STAVES IN ALGERIA. 


Immense quantities of staves and wood for staves are 
imported into Algeria every year. During the first ten 
months of 1906 the value of these imports was approxi- 
mately $122,000, of which the. United States furnished 
nearly one-half, the rest coming principally from Italy 
and Austria. 


PANAMA CANAL CONTRACT. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, an- 
nounces that the date of opening the bids for completing 
the Panama Canal has been postponed to January 12, 
1907. The amount of bond required is reduced from 
$3,000,000 to $2,000,000,, Bidders must still have a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, but the bond is part of the capital. 
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MOTOR CARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


During the first nine months of this year the United 
Kingdom shipped $220,000 worth of motor cars to South 
Africa, a considerable advance over any previous year. 
For use on the Rand a car on general touring or runabout 
lines is suitable, but for use on roads which intersect the 
veld, and frequently on the veld itself, special features of 
construction, such as extra strong springs and well-raised 
bodies, to admit the “negotiation” of spruits and water 
courses, are essential. For use in any part of South 
Africa aluminum bodies are very. popular, as wood, un- 
less exceptionally well seasoned, warps badly under the 
sub-tropical sun. The talk of providing motor roads in 
South Africa is said to find extensive favor, for it is esti- 
mated that they can be constructed at a cost of $2,500 
per mile, as against $20,000 per mile of railway, and that 
motor coaches would carry passengers and mail more ex- 
peditiously and with greater economy than a railway. 
There is every reason to believe that American built auto- 
mobiles could be introduced on a far larger scale if proper 
efforts were made. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN ARGENTINA. 


The Review of the River Plate announces that the 
Argentine Government has resolved to carry out the con- 
struction of the following lines already sanctioned by 
Congress: Cordoba to Rio IV, with branches to Huinca 
Renancé and Los Reartes, at a cost of $10,400,000 gold, 
and two branches in the Province of Tucuman, one from 
Las Cejas to Antillas, a distance of 25 miles, at a cost of 
$1,858,819 gold, and another from Riacho to Santa Rosa 
of 12 miles, at a cost of $325,694 gold. Tenders are to 
be called for. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOURENCO 
HARBOR. 


MARQUEZ 


A proposal to the Pottuguese Government to hand 
over the work of completing the comprehensive harbor 


“scheme at Lourenco Marquez, South Africa, to an Anglo- 


American syndicate with a capital of $10,000,000, if car- 
ried through would, according to the British South 
African Gazette, accelerate the construction and equip- 
ment of the wharves, piers and docks which have been 
undertaken. Last year’s import and transit trade (to the 
Transvaal) amounted to $26,765,000. 


AMERICAN LEATHER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The imports of American leather into the United 
Kingdom are still on the increase, amounting, during the 
first eight months of 1906, to $12,593,600 in a total import 
of $31,992,200. This is an increase in the imports of 
American leather of $2,936,300, as compared with the 
first eight months of 1905. The countries from which 
the imports of leather manufactures were imported 
during the three periods are not given in the official re- 
turns from which the leather statistics were taken. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


In this issue we publish a report of the proceedings of 
the foreign trade convention, which opened at Washing- 
ton on January 14 and closed on January 16 with a ban- 
quet, at which the President of the United States was the 
guest of honor. 

While primarily the convention was purely American 
in object, yet to all the great manufacturing and consum- 
ing nations of the world the direct results of this meeting 
of manufacturers, business men and public officials prom- 
ise to be of the utmost importance. | 

In view of the steps taken during the past few years 
by certain European countries, and also by Australia and 
Japan, in establishing a maximum and minimum tariff 
of import duties, Secretary Root’s official utterance is 
timely and significant, to the effect that the Administra- 
tion recognizes the need of a revision of the tariff laws 
of the United States, and approves of the maximum and 
minimum system of levying duties. 

What Mr. Root said demonstrates that our Govern- 
ment earnestly desires to avoid any attitude that might 
provoke a tariff war, and that it also wishes to secure for 
United States manufacturers in their dealings with for- 
eign countries the advantages of “the most favored na- 
tion” treatment. Mr. Root’s masterly speech will do 
much to bring about even a better understanding between 
this and other nations. 

The remarks of President Roosevelt before the dele- 
gates assembled at the banquet on January 16 are also of 
the most vital interest in connection with the resolutions 
passed by the convention. By his endorsement of Secre- 
tary Root’s appeal for closer relations with South and 
Central America the President makes clear the depth of 
his hope that no efforts will be neglected by Congress 
to assist capital in bringing about regular and effective 
communication with our sister republics in Latin-America. 

The subject of a merchant marine received the most 
careful and thorough discussion at the convention, and it 
is to be hoped that the national interest aroused in this 
cause will bear immediate and liberal fruit. 

It is to be regretted that more attention was not paid to 
the question of patents and trademarks, but it is realized 
that much was accomplished in the three days, and that, 
on such an occasion and under such circumstances, some 
matters must receive less attention than others. 

The subject of the establishment in foreign countries, 
particularly in South and Central America, of American 
banks was given due attention by the convention. We 
have long advocated this, for it is unquestionable that di- 
rect banking facilities with our foreign customers will be a 
great stimulus to our foreign commerce. We trust that 
the interest displayed in this subject by the delegates to 
the convention, and by merchants and manufacturers in 
general throughout the United States, will have the de- 
sired effect of impressing this need upon our leading 
financial institutions, thus conferring a benefit not alone 
upon our own exporters, but upon all the dealers with 
whom we are doing, and hope to do, business. 
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THE TARIFF CONFERENCE AT BERLIN. 


The negotiations between the commissioners appointed 
by President Roosevelt and the representatives of the 
German Foreign Office, instituted for the purpose of 
reaching an understanding that will avert the threatened 
tariff war between the two countries, have been concluded. 
While the details of the conclusions which will form the 
basis of future negotiations are not known, and will prob- 
ably not be made public before this number of the AmER- 
ICAN EXporTER goes to press, it is generally understood 
that serious complications with Germany will be averted. 

The existing agreement between the United States and 
Germany will expire in June. No definite or permanent 
steps can be taken by this Government until next Decem- 
ber, when the new Congress convenes. It is therefore 
probable that a temporary arrangement has been agreed 
upon between the German and American commissioners 
which will operate until such time as Congress can be 
persuaded to take decisive steps. The so-called tempo- 
rary arrangement will doubtless consist of certain conces- _ 
sions which the President is in position to grant. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the action of Congress 
will not be seriously delayed. With two great manufac- 
turing countries so powerful as Germany and the United 
States at loggerheads, the result could not fail to be far 
reaching and extremely disastrous. For more than ten 
years the tariff has been a “bone of contention” between 
the two countries. It will seem incredible if mutual con- 
cessions cannot be made that will promote better rela- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MANCHURIA. 


The Manchus are good farmers and there should be 
a first-class field here for farming implements of all 
kinds. Flour is a staple among the Manchurians. They 
use it in the making of bread and macaroni. The fertile 
fields of the Sungari Valley will likely be planted in 
wheat this fall. This will, if successful, put a large sup- 
py of grain on the market and create a demand for 
milling machinery. 

Cotton piece goods is another staple. Japan is after 
this market in earnest. She has increased nearly all her 
mills in Japan and is sending to Manchuria quantities of 
piece goods, already dyed and ready to make up. This it 
seems is what the Chinese want. The favorite colors are 
light and dark blue, and the Japanese, knowing the 
wants of the Chinese, are taking advantage of this 
knowledge to supply them direct. 

Building material of all descriptions is in demand. 
There is ample time for the business men of the United 

-States to capture a portion of this field. Spring opens 
early in March, and unless all signs fail there will be a 
great deal of building done in Dalny and Port Arthur. 

The wealthy Chinese merchants predict for Dalny a 
great future. They say it will be the distributing point 
for all of Manchuria, provided, of course (and they lay 
great stress upon this fact), that the South Manchurian 
Railroad shall prove a success and lower its freight rates’ 
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in competition with the junk transports on the Liao River 
at Niuchwang. 

There is considerable talk of the establishment of a 
Chinese custom house at Dalny during the coming win- 
ter. Of course this will be for goods intended for the 
Manchurian trade outside the leased territory. 


A NEGLECTED MARKET. 


In our May, 1906, issue we published a letter from our 
New Zealand correspondent calling attention to the In- 
’ ternational Exposition to be held in that country, and 
the opportunities which existed for American manufac- 
turers to make further inroads into the markets of Aus- 
tralia. The management of the exposition sent some 
seven thousand copies of the official circulars to business 


houses throughout the United States, accompanied by’ 


invitations to make exhibits. The American consular 
agent at Christchurch seems to be of the opinion that 
an excellent opportunity to increase American trade was 
overlooked. In a recent report to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor he says: 


“This exposition is the most important one ever held in 
Australasia. It covers 14 acres and the cost of the main 
buildings is estimated at $500,000, although the entire expen- 
ditures before the opening were probably three times that 
sum. All nations were invited to exhibit, and it is much to 
be regretted that American manufacturers did not respond 
to the 7,000 copies of the official notice which were sent to 
representative firms in the United States. The Standard Oil 
Company, through its New Zealand representative, is the 
only American concern with an exhibit. 

“This is all the more to be regretted when it is remem- 
bered that of the $64,144,285 total imports into New Zealand 
last year, three-fourths of which are manufactured goods, 
. $7,436,000 worth came from the United States, thus showing 
the importance of this colony as a consumer of American 
goods. As a contrast, the handsome Canadian Building, 
272x152 feet, is a feature of the exposition. Canada, whose 
contribution to the imports into this colony last year amount- 
ed to only $550,000, apparently recognizes the importance of 
cultivating the New Zealand trade for the disposal of manu- 
factured goods.” 

New Zealand is a country little understood by many 
American manufacturers, who look for markets much 
nearer home, and who hardly conceive of an antipodean 
people who are much like Americans in customs and 
wants, and whose commercial necessities can be filled by 


the same class of goods required by Americans. A po- 


tent argument of the American manufacturer when con- 


fronted with statistics which show that England, Ger- 
many and India supply nearly all of the wants of such 
markets as the Philippines, especially in the line of cot- 
ton fabrics, is that these markets require a class of 
goods which have to be manufactured especially for 
them, that in many cases special machinery would have 
to be designed or obtained for their manufacture, and 
that this, for various reasons, is impracticable or unde- 
sirable. This argument does not hold good in New 
Zealand. 

The labor laws of New Zealand, with the short hours 
of labor and high wages, render it out of the question 
for the country to supply its own wants for manufac- 
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tured goods in competition with other countries for many 
years to come, and with the general and increasing pros- 
perity of the country through the great increase of late 
years in the value of the export of wool, meats, butter, 
cheese, grain, kauri gum, flax, gold, etc., American man- 
ufacturers should miss no opportunity to ascertain the 
wants of the people. 

The objects of the exposition, which will last until 
April, are educational in the arts, sciences and manufac- 
tures of the country, and afford an excellent opportunity 
to study the requirements of New Zealand, a country in 
which, perhaps, the general standard of comfortable liv- 
ing is higher than in any other part of the world. 

New Zealand is a remarkable country in many re- 
spects. Its food producing capacity, mineral resources, 
thermal wonders, fishing, climate and scenery and pros- 
perity generally are not paralleled. Gold to the amount 
of $325,000,000 has been taken from the surface in the 
last fifty years, and yet even the surfaces of the gold 
bearing deposits have been only a little worked. Great 
results wait further prospecting and the use of scientific 
methods. New Zealand produces excellent coal, and in 
close proximity are immense deposits of iron ore waiting 
development. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS DECREASING. 


The value of Philippine products imported into the 
United States in the fiscal year 1905-6 was about $11,- 
500,000—a decrease of $4,000,000, or 25 per cent. Yet 
there are Senators who have a nightmare whenever Phil- 
ippine competition in tobacco and sugar is mentioned, 
and who shut their eyes to the injustice of the process by 
which we are steadily closing our markets against a 
dependency entitled to our encouragement and support. 


ARTICLES FOR CHINA. 


In a recent report on the import trade of China the 
British commercial attaché at Peking furnishes the fol- 
lowing valuable information: 

Soap will always command a ready market in China. 
I have traveled in many out-of-the-way places where it 
has never been heard of, much less seen, and where my 
cake of soap was looked upon with the greatest curiosity. 
On the other hand, I have seen the best French toilet 
soap displayed in a shop about 300 miles from the Tibe- 
tan border at the exorbitant price of about 75 cents a 
cake. Such soaps are treasured more than used. What 
is wanted in these remote places is a common scented 
colored soap at a reasonable price. There are, of course, 
substitutes for toilet and washing soaps in China, while 
the materials for its manufacture are abundant. 

In the trade in cutlery, electro-plated ware and enam- 
eled ware, while the first two are for the well-to-do 
classes, the last named is within the reach of all. Where 
one used to see a chinaware basin or wooden tub among 
the odds and ends of a Chinese traveler’s baggage on 
board ship or on land, the enameled is now prominent, 
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and, being unbreakable, it has come to stay and to oust 
the more fragile article. There should be one in every 
household in China, and even far away Tibet is im- 
porting them across the Indian frontier. The same re- 
marks apply to glass and glassware, lamps and hardware. 
There is an ever-increasing desire to possess such goods. 

In these days foreign household stores, beer and 
porter, spirits and wines are by no means despised by the 
Chinese. Some of them are, indeed, too common, and 
even when not of the best brands have to be well paid 
for. 


MILLIONS FOR MACHINERY. 


The probability that, as a result of the new South 
African customs arrangement, a number of manufac- 
turing industries will be inaugurated with at least rea- 
sonable prospects of permanency opens up some very 
interesting possibilities for makers and exporters of ma- 
chinery, states the British and South African Export Ga- 
gette. During the last five years South Africa has ex- 
pended $50,000,000 on new machinery; and the total 
value of the machinery in the country at the present time 
is estimated at no less than $150,000,000. 


MINING MACHINERY FOR ZAMBEZIA. 


A report from South Africa is to the effect that the 
new Governor-General of Lourenco Marquez has an- 
nounced his intention of doing something to encourage 
the development of the mineral resources of that Portu- 
guese East African colony, and, as the Zambezia district 
is rich in gold, copper, silver and coal, there will, in all 
probability, soon be quite a demand for mining materials 
and supplies. Already new gold crushers are being in- 
stalled. American manufacturers and exporters ought 
to come in for a share of this prospective business in 
Zambezia, but, unfortunately, there are no official or com- 
mercial representatives in any part of that rich country. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SERVIA. 


Farming is the chief industry of Servia, and reaping 
machines worked by horse power should find a good sale 
there. Servia imports about $250,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements yearly. There is a chance to sell stoves, 
as all buildings are heated by stoves, with wood or coal 
for fuel. Austria has built up quite a trade in iron and 
porcelain stoves lined with fire brick. Iron stoves lined 
with tile or brick, having fuel-saving appliances and 
artistic in shape, would find a ready sale. 

Belgrade and many other of the smaller towns are 
lighted by electricity. As in most other things, the chief 
source of supply is Austria-Hungary. That the United 
States can compete successfully in this market is shown 
by the following example: A few weeks ago the Ameri- 
can consul took a trip into the interior of Servia to the 
city of Valjevo, situated 100 miles from the nearest rail- 
road. There he discovered an electric plant fitted out 
with American machinery. The owner of the plant told 
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the consul that American electrical goods gave entire 
satisfaction and were much better than German or Aus- 
trian apparatus. 

There should be during this year a good market for. . 
all sorts of mining machinery, as many new mines are 
about to be opened up. Several Englishmen are now in 
Belgrade looking after mining concessions. Mr. J. R. 
Finney, of Valjevo, Servia, expects to start work soon 
on a copper mine and will need some machinery. 


INDIAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 


A careful canvass discloses the fact that the following 
articles of American manufacture are to be found in the 
Indian market: Boots and shoes, arms and ammunition, 
books and stationery, building materials, buggies, cars 
and wagons; clocks and watches, porcelain ware, glass 
and glassware, instruments and apparatus, leather and 
manufactured leather, painters’ materials, soap, requisites 
for games, umbrella fittings, typewriters and supplies, 
motor cars, refrigerators, oils, patent medicines, drugs 
and druggist supplies, canned fruits, canned soups, 
canned meats, dyes, chemicals, cigars and tobacco. 


TRADE OF ANGOLA. 


In the great Portuguese possession of Angola, West 
Africa, having a territory of 500,000 square miles and a 
coast line of 989 miles, the United States has had no con- 
sular representative since 1892, although up to that time 
Loanda was’an important American consulate. Accord- 
ing to a recent report of the British Consul at Loanda, 
the imports in 1905 amounted in value to $6,800,000 and 
the exports of Angola to $4,460,000. 

Aingola is well worked by German commercial trav- 
elers, who make Loanda their headquarters. A large 
barter trade is conducted with the natives, who collect 
rubber which they carry to the up-country stores, receiv- 
ing in return therefor rum, cotton goods, blue bafta, guns, 
powder, cutlery, beads, earthenware utensils, soap, etc. 
The rubber finally reaches Loanda, Benguela, etc., whence 
it is shipped to Europe. Two British steamers call 
monthly at Loanda, and the Germans are served by the 
Woermann line. 

It is to be regretted that the trade of Angola is almost 
entirely controlled by Portuguese, British and German 
firms, and it seems that American manufacturers have 
never paid any attention to this market. 


UNITED STATES LOSING GROUND IN 
JAMAICA. | | 


The United States made increased purchases of Ja- 
maica’s $8,731,854 exports for the latter’s fiscal year 
1906, buying 57.4 per cent., or 4 per cent. more than in 
the previous year. On the other hand, the sales of Amer- 
ican goods in Jamaica decreased from 42.8 per cent. of 
the whole amount of imports in the fiscal year 1905 to 
39 per cent. of the total imports of $9,343,193 in 1906. 
Great Britain secured 48.9 per cent. of Jamaica’s import 
trade in 1906, against 46.8 per cent. in 1905. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE NATIONAL 


CONVENTION FOR THE EXTENSION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE - 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


More than 600 delegates from all sections of the coun- 
try met at the New Willard Hotel in Washington on 
January 14 to attend the National Convention for the Ex- 
tension of Foreign Commerce of the United States. They 
had the privilege of hearing addresses by the President, 
by Secretary of State Elihu Root, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor Oscar S. Straus, Speaker Cannon and a num- 
ber of manufacturers prominently engaged in export 
trades. The convention continued in session for three 
days, and ended with a banquet honored by the presence 
of the President, several members of his Cabinet and other 
notable Government officials interested in export matters. 

The delegates returned to their respective homes feel- 
ing that the convention was a decided success in every 
way, and that much good to foreign trade will follow as 
a result of the deliberations and of the exchange of views, 
as well as by the impression made by such a gathering 
upon Congress and the country. 

In addition to delegates appointed by thirty-eight 
Governors of States, 110 commercial organizations were 
also represented. 

The publisher of the AMERICAN EXPORTER was the 
representative at the convention of one local organization 


and two national bodies—total membership 4,550. 
PURPOSES OF THE CONVENTION. 


The opening address was made by Mr. E. S. A. de 


‘SECRETARY ROOT. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Lima, chairman of the committee which issued the call 
for the convention. Mr. de Lima outlined the objects of 
the meeting as follows: 

“This body was called together by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, for the purpose of . 
considering and devising measures for the enlargement of 
our foreign trade, and to promote the demand abroad for 
the products of our farms, workshops and mines. In 
issuing that call we had in mind the thought which was 
so forcibly expressed by that great constructive statesman, 
President McKinley, who realized the vital importance to 
this country of broadening our markets, and spoke of it 
in his memorable last address to his fellow countrymen. 

“The policy which President McKinley advocated is all 
the more imperative today because of our greatly in- 
creased commercial, industrial and agricultural product- 
iveness. 

Our Crupve Foreicn Trapde METHops. 

“Where attempts have been made to introduce Ameri- 
can manufactures into foreign countries, the methods 
adopted have usually been crude to the last degree. Little 
attention has been paid to the needs of foreign peoples, 
to their tastes or to conditions prevailing among them. 
Letters are written in English and prices given in dollars 
and cents, as if these were the universal language and 
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standard of values; scant notice is taken of customs regu- 
lations or of the means of transportation in the country 
to which goods are shipped. It not infrequently happens 
that not only is the wrong article sent, but the goods are 
carelessly prepared for shipment in packages of extraordi- 
‘nary and unnecessary size for countries where customs 
duties are levied on the gross weight of the packages, and 
where transportation to the interior must be made on 
the backs of animals. 

“The European countries are our most important cus- 
tomers; that branch of our international commerce is 
probably best understood by the American merchant and 
receives from him the greatest amount of the attention 
which he devotes to foreign trade; yet our sales to Europe 
do not average over $3 per capita annually. 

EuRopPE’s SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, 

“While the American merchant has been absorbed in 
the development of domestic industries and his energies 
have been directed chiefly to ministering to the demands 
of internal trade; while every section of this country has 
been enjoying an unparalleled prosperity, owing to and 
dependent almost wholly upon our own resources and 
consumption, the nations of Europe have been making 
foreign commerce a study little short of scientific and 
have been judiciously strengthening themselves in the in- 
terests of that trade. Their men are well trained and 
experienced in dealing with other people; their steamship 
service is fully adequate and effectively responsive at all 
points to the demands made upon it; their consular rep- 
resentatives are able and efficient and their banking facili- 
ties an invaluable auxiliary to their industrial and com- 
mercial interests concerned in securing a large share of 
the world’s trade. 

“England, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Spain have realized that the commerce 
of a country cannot be studied in a short time, but that a 
more or less lengthy sojourn among the people thereof 
is indispensable to the establishment of profitable business 
relations with them. They send out their young men to 
the countries with which they will trade, there to dwell 
a sufficient time to learn the language, form friendships, 
and study the resources and wants of the people that they 
may satisfy them; and finally, they adjust their scheme of 
credit and collection to the conditions of the country. 

UrcentT NEED OF ORGANIZED EFFORT. 

“Let us consider our trade with the countries to the 
south of us and with the Orient. We supply barely 13 
per cent. of the estimated importations of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, Europe furnishing the other 87 per cent., 
consisting almost entirely of manufactures, while of our 
13 per, cent. a large proportion is foodstuffs. 

“This convention should inaugurate an organized and 
effective effort to awaken the business men of the United 
States to a realization of the vital importance to this 
country of carefully fostering our foreign trade, because 
of its great possibilties for an enlarged commercial activ- 
ity and as a safeguard during the years of business de- 
pression at home. Every organization represented in this 
body should become a centre from which to disseminate 
information on this subject. 
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ReEciIPROCAL TRADE ARRANGEMENTS. 

“One of the questions demanding our most careful 
thought is that of reciprocal trade arrangements. 

“The appointment of a committee of well-trained, ex- 
perienced business men to negotiate treaties, which, while 
amply protecting American industries, will grant us great- 
er privileges in other countries, would undoubtedly prove 
to be largely beneficial to our people. With several of our 
other southern neighbors we had arrangements some 
years ago which enhanced our trade with them. The 
conditions for a renewal of reciprocal treaties are espe- 
cially favorable today in view of the very cordial relations 
established by Secretary of State Root in his recent visit 
to South America. 


UnitTep States ALONE INACTIVE. 

“With Great Britain in the lead, all the peoples of the 
Old World have been steadily fostering and increasing 
their commercial relations abroad and strengthening their 
defenses at home. The United States claiming, and justly 
so, to be one of the most enlightened, enterprising and lib- 
eral nations of the world, stands prominently forward as 
a single exception which has allowed its shipyards to de- 
cay and its flag to disappear from the seas. While these 
countries have acquired the carrying trade of the world 
and have diverted the commerce of the world to their 
own ports, to the manifest advantage of their farmers 
and merchants, we barely carry 10 3-10 per cent. of our 
imports and exports in our own ships. Almost 90 per 
cent. of our foreign trade is carried in foreign ships at 
an estimated cost of $200,000,000 paid annually to other 
countries, that they may do a work for which no people 
is better fitted than our own. The re-establishment of our 
former supremacy as a maritime people is one of the most 
important questions now demanding solution at the hands 
of American statesmanship. Let us, therefore, impress 
upon our representatives in Congress the necessity of giv- 
ing that consideration to the subject which will restore 
our flag to its place upon the seas and our nation to that 
naval pre-eminence to which it is justly entitled. 

An IMPROVED CONSULAR SERVICE. 

“The great importance to our foreign commerce of 
an able and efficient consular service cannot be overesti- 
mated, and no effort should be spared to insure its abso- 
lute divorce from the domain of politics and its elevation 
to that high plane to which it properly belongs, that it 
may comport with the dignity of our country and with 
its growing needs and greater opportunities. 

AMERICAN BANKS ABROAD. 


“One other manifest advantage which some of the 
countries of Europe enjoy over us when dealing with — 
other peoples is in their banks in foreign countries. 
Those banks not only facilitate transactions greatly, but 
are of invaluable assistance in making investments, ob- 
taining information, détermining credits and making col- 
lections. It is well known that such banks yield rich 
returns. - 7 

Now Is THE TIME. 

“T have been asked repeatedly: Why has this conven- 

tion been called at this time? How can foreign com- 
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merce receive proper attention when the manufacturers 
of the country find it difficult to meet the demand for 
their products; when the output of many factories and 
mills has bgen sold months, aye, even a year ahead; when 
the railroads are overwhelmed by the volume of freight 
requiring transportation? My reply is, foreign commerce 
will be the pressing question in the near future; it will 
be a question affecting the welfare of millions of Ameri- 
cans. The reaping comes long after the sowing, but we 
must sow if we would reap. Let us sow now, that the 
harvest may be ready when we shall need it.” 


: NEcEssity FoR ExTENDING Our MarkKETS. 

Mr. James W. Van Cleave, president of the National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers, and _ temporary 
chairman of the conven- 
tion, in an able address, 
said: 

“Industrially | speaking, 
‘abroad’ might have seemed 
to mean little to the aver- 
age American of 1857, 1867 
or 1877. But it means 
much to us of 1907. And 
it will mean stilh more to 
the Americans of 1917 and 
1927. We are richer than 
we were in those earlier 
and more boastful days. In 
number as well as in vol- 
ume our industries have 
expanded. But every step 
in this expansion makes an 
additional demand upon us 
to open new markets in 
other countries for our 
products. 

New OUTLETS FoR SurR- 
PLUS OUTPUT. 

“In the year which ended 
two weeks ago the coun- 
try’s foreign trade passed 
the $3,000,000,000 line, and 
our domestic commerce 
amounted to more than $25,000,000,000. But these 
big figures warn us to look outside of our own country 
for new outlets for surplus. To a larger and larger ex- 
tent every year home production outruns home consump- 
tion. The necessity for extending our business relations 
with Abroad is the principal thing that brought us here. 

GOVERNMENTAL CO-OPERATION. 

“We need something more than a merchant marine 
to enable us to win new markets and to hold those which 
we now have. We must learn the world’s needs and 
tastes in merchandise, and set to work intelligently to 
supply them. The Government here in Washington is 
doing something toward marking out paths by which, 
with such co-operation, we can extend our trade abroad. 
Secretary Root is improving the consular service, and is 
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HON: OSCARES. 


STRAUS, SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
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equipping our Government agents at the world’s chief 
importing points to learn those people’s needs, and to 
study how we can supply them. 

“Panics have a habit of coming with considerable 
regularity. They were here in 1818, 1837, 1857, 1873 and 
1893. All.arrived unexpectedly. Under the twenty-year 
law of periodicity another panic would be due in 1913. 
Some of our prominent men are predicting that a panic 
will come earlier than that time. 

Our Poor SHOWING. 

“Out of Africa’s hundreds of millions of imports an- 
nually we furnished only $19,000,000 in 1906. We sold 
to South America only $75,000,000 of the $600,000,- 
000 of goods which she bought, and we contributed 
but $105,000,000 of the 
$1,100,000,000 of commod- 
ities which Asia imported 
from the outside world. 
And the volume of the im- 
ports into all these conti- 
nents is rapidly expanding. 

alere, 


of it at our own doors, is 


my friends, some 


the vast empire which lies 
open to us to conquer. Let 
us combine foresight and 
enterprise in the regulation 
of our business; let us push 
our trade abroad by men 
who have technical skill 
and can. talk the 
of the countries, 


who 
tongues 
and we will outrun all our 
rivals in the race for new 
markets; we will make 
our prosperity at home per- 
manent and balanced; and 
we will place our flag on all 
the world’s seas.” 

INSURANCE AGAINST 

TRADE DEPRESSION. 

Mr. William McCarroll, 
president of the New York 
Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation and permanent 
chairman of the convention, gave a clear analysis of the 
situation confronting the manufacturer. He pointed out 
that while times are now unprecedentedly good in this 
country there is no guaranty how long this condition of 
affairs will last. He drew attention to the wisdom, in view 
of the rapidly increasing disparity between production 
and home consumption,, of extending our markets 
abroad, of using a part—a small proportion will be 
sufficient—of present profits as an insurance against the 
future. 

“This probably will be the most important com- 
mercial gathering that has ever met in the history of 
our country,” said Mr. McCarroll. “Its coming to- 
gether has aroused the deepest interest all over our 
nation, not only in official circles but also in commer- 
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cial circles throughout the United States, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coast. 

“I venture to express the opinion that the present 
is a most happily ripe time for just such a conference 
as this. Our country, in years of but the recent past, 
has established itself as a world power and is recog- 
nized as such. Yet it is not in the direction of aggres- 
sion or aggrandizement. ‘The genius of this country 
has been perceived to be for progress and for peace. 
Our policy has everywhere and all the time been and 
is for the ‘open door’ and an equal chance for all of 
the nations of the world in the race with us. And of 
this policy we do not fear the result. 

“The President of the United States, a man of force, 
who knows its use and believes in it when necessary, 
has not achieved his highest distinction in that direc- 
tion. I believe you will agree with me that he stands 
to-day admired and honored the world over, not so 
much as a man of force, but as a man of peace, and 
to him has just been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

“Our great Secretary of State, that far-seeing, wise 
statesman, has been most diligent and forward in cul- 
tivating on our behalf amity and cordiality between 
the nations of the world. He has most wisely smoothed 
over the rough places to which we have come at times, 
so that I may say that everywhere the door and the 
way are opened for us upon the basis of cordial re- 
lationship with the nations of the world. 

“Then we may think for a moment of our position 
as a nation, as a manufacturing nation. Until now we 
might almost say—for it is only in the last recent years 
—we have been in a period of preparation. 
not so many years ago, ‘infant’ industries. These in- 
fants have grown. This is not the place to discuss 
what is the reason for the marvelous growth of these 
industries from infants to giants, as they now are. 
One may say that it is our political policy. Another 
may say that it is our inventive genius. Another may 
say it is the wonderful enterprise of our manufac- 
turers. All of these undoubtedly are true in greater 
or less degree, but the fact in which we rejoice is that, 
after this period of preparation and development of 
our manufactories, we stand to-day with giant indus- 
try supplying a stupendous demand at home and also 
ready to supply an added demand come from what- 
ever quarter it may. 

“T think that we who are here agree that just in 
this time of prosperity, just in the time when we are 
busy, when we are making money and when we are 
not worried about not making money, that is just the 
time for us to look abroad and to prepare, not only 
for a time of leanness that may come (and if history 
is to. follow its universal course it will surely come 
sooner or later), not only for the purpose as provid- 
ing against that, but because to stand still and be 
satisfied would be un-American in spirit and would 
not be in keeping with the enterprise and the neces- 
sary progress of American manufacturers. 

“We ought to be encouraged by a contemplation 
of the advantages we have as a nation. One we might 


We had, . 
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think of is our geographical location. Here we are 
with the great manufacturing and consuming countries 
of Europe upon one side, and the Orient, a land with 
its limitless market, upon the other, and ave should 
distribute, with both hands. 

“In addition to this our fraternal relations with 
the nations of the world are peculiar. People have 
come to this land, many of them to becgme citizens, 
from almost all the foreign nations, as we call them, 
of the world, so that there are ties of blood relation- 
ship between our own people and almost every other 
upon the earth, and these give us an advantage that 
was never vouchsafed to any nation. 3 

“It should be borne in mind that not only in our 
own country is the ‘boom’ on, but that throughout the 
entire world there is an expansion of industry that is 
tremendous; that every nation is getting the benefit 
of it, and all are vying with one another in reaching 
out after their share, and we must be diligent to estab- — 
lish and maintain our place or fall behind. 

“It may stimulate us to remember that commerce 
is the one enduring bond between peoples and nations. 
It has bound our own country with its various States 
together as one; and it must surely bind all the nations 
of the world at length as one, for it at once involves 
and evolves personal interests and *personal friend- 
ships. In the last analysis commerce is the expres- 
sion of the measure of the progress of the human 
race.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McCarroll added that the large at- 
tendance showed how interested manufacturers are*in 
foreign trade, and that the principal question before the 
convention was how foreign trade can best be secured. 


SECRETARY Root’s STIRRING ADDRESS. 


Hon. Elihu Root was the principal speaker on Tues- 
day. Practically going before the convention as the 
mouthpiece of the administration, Secretary Root de- 
clared unequivocally in favor of a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff for the United States, with particular refer- 
ence to the South American countries. His advocacy of 
reciprocity was taken to mean that he favors heartily a 
liberal policy in the encouragement of our trade relations 
with the Latin-American republics. 

“The day of the single tariff,’ he declared, “has 
passed, and the United States, in order to obtain com- 
mercial advantages from other countries, must grant 
similar privileges. That can only be done through the 
maximum and minimum tariff plan.” 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


“The question has often been asked of me,” he con- 
tinued, branching off into a discussion of reciprocity, 
“should not a system of reciprocity treaties be adopted 
for the purpose of promoting our relations with South 
American countries. This is a broad subject, and should 
not be treated off-hand. Reciprocity is not so important 
with reference to South American trade, owing to the 
diversity of products between North and South America. 


- A large percentage of their products not coming in com- 


petition with our own are already admitted free of duty. 
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SINGLE TariFF INADEQUATE. 


“In my judgment,” continued the Secretary with sig- 
nificant emphasis, “the United States must come to a 
maximum and minimum tariff. A single, straight-out 
tariff was all right in a world of single, straight-out 
tariffs, but we have passed on during the course of years 
into a world, for the most part, of maximum and minimum 
tariffs; and with our single rate tariff we are left with 
very little to defend ourselves from bad treatment. Of 
course, this is the way it looks to me—that every country 
in the world can put up its tariff against our products, as 
compared with similar products from other countries, 
without suffering, so far as our present law is concerned. 
Every country in the world knows that if it puts down 
the rate on our products in its tariff it will get no benefit 
from it, because we have to charge the same rate to that 
country that we do to the country which treats us the 
worst in respect to its tariff rates. The maximum and 
minimum tariff would be able to free us from one serious 
difficulty which arises from the negotiating of reciprocity 
treaties. 

“When you make a reciprocity treaty with country A, 
agreeing to receive the products of that country at less 
than our regular rates, you are immediately confronted 
by country B, which is equally friendly with us, and to 
which we cannot, with good grace, refuse similar treat- 
ment, and so on down the list. The result is that there is 
a tendency, by means of successive reciprocity treaties, 
to change the whole form of the tariff and to change it 
‘without that full and general discussion, without that 
deliberate discussion of the effect upon all American inter- 
ests which there ought to be in dealing with this compli- 
cated and interwoven question.” 


NEED OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 


Taking up the question of steamship communication 
between this country and South America, Mr. Root said 
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that he deplored the present lack of accommodations 
afforded for this travel by ships plying between the 
United States and South America, and which fly foreign 
flags. As compared with the ships from European ports 
to South American ports, the ships from the United 
States, he said, are a poor lot. 


~Matics spy Way or Europr. 


“The Postmaster General informs me,” added Mr. 
Root, “that the best way to get dispatches from the State 
Department to the representatives of the Government in 
South America is to send them by way of Europe. That 
condition of things ought not to continue, and one reason 
why it exists is because American shipping is driven off 
the sea by two great obstacles interposed in its way— 
the fact that foreign shipowners receive subsidies from 
their governments, and that it is impossible for American 
shipowners to pay the standard of wages made necessary 
by.a protective tariff and the scale of living in the United 
States, and compete with these foreign subsidized mer- 
chantmen. A bill which would overcome this disad- 
vantage to the American merchant marine is now pend- 
ing in Congress, and,” he added with emphasis, “I hope 
that all of you who agree with me that our Government 
ought to be fair to the American merchant marine will say 
so out loud, and will say so in such a way that American 
public opinion will realize that that kind of fair treatment 
is not a matter for lobbyists, but a matter of broad Ameri- 
can policy. 

Uae time [S\OPPoRTUNE. ~~ (> 


“Tt is remarkable that just at the time when this coun- 
try has so increased its tremendous resources of wealth as 
to be able to turn aside from the internal development and 
reach out for foreign fields of enterprise and investment, 
just at this time South American governments are grow- 
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ing out of the disturbed conditions of internal warfare 
and revolution and are acquiring stability of government. 

“There will be safety for property in those countries, 
and the capacity to protect enterprise, so that we may look 
for tremendous increase of population and wealth 
throughout South America, and an enormous increase of 
the purchasing power. These two conditions together 
spread before us an opportunity for trade unsurpassed in 
the world or in our history 


Bonp oF TRADE ALLIANCE, 


“We have been allied politically with these countries, 
and now we have the opportunity to be allied with them 
by bonds of personal intercourse and profitable trade. 

“With part of our accumulated wealth we are engag- 
ing in the great enterprise of the canal. None knows 
what its effect will be, but the history of the world has 
been that change in trade routes has powerfully affected 
the rise and fall of nations, the development of commerce, 
and the development of civilization. All I can say is that 
all indications point to the development of American 
trade between both coasts of our country and the South.” 


AN EFFICIENT CONSULAR SERVICE. 


In conclusion, Mr. Root dwelt upon the necessity of 
an efficient consular service. 

“In the past,” he said, “this service has been exceed- 
ingly uneven, and many mien in it were simply passing 
the remainder of their lives in dignified retirement. Now 
the policy is to start young men in the service who have 
brains and energy, young men who can be promoted for 
efficiency. This policy we mean to continue.” 

As Mr. Root closed his address, the delegates to a 
man rose and gave him three resounding cheers. 


ADVICE OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Hon. Oscar S. Straus, newly appointed Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, spoke on ‘“‘Com- 
mercial Relations and International Relations and Their 
Reciprocal Influence.” Mr. Straus very ably discussed 
our commercial relations with foreign countries and 
showed the tremendous growth in all branches of our 
manufacturing industries, which imperatively demand 
foreign fields for the outlet of our surplus manufactures. 
He advocated friendly relations with all foreign nations, 
and drew special attention to the great opportunities ex- 
isting for American manufacturers in the Orient, South 
America, Australia and Africa. , 

Mr. Straus dwelt at length on the growth of the trade 
relations of the United States with other countries. The 
sentiment of friendship and cordiality, which has accom- 
panied the development of commerce with foreign nations, 
should be continued and fostered, he said. By personal 
relations with the representatives of the various nations 
in the consular and diplomatic relationship, the prosperity 
and wonderful commercial development may be con- 
tinued, the Secretary said. 


SoutH AMERICAN Markets SHouLD Be CULTIVATED. 
Hon. John Barrett, formerly United States Minister at 
Panama, Buenos Aires and Bogota, Colombia, said that 
never in the history of the world had a diplomatic journey 
been made comparable to that of the Secretary of State 
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during his recent visit to South American countries. Mr. 
Barrett spoke of the great prosperity and development ot 
the countries in Latin-America, and urged the people of 
this country to cultivate the friendship of the people and ~ 
the development of the trade relations. ‘We should reach 
out for South American trade,’ Mr. Barrett said, “with 
the same effort that we do in our relations with European 
countries. The field south of us has practically unlimited 
commercial value, and it is for us to realize this fact.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Barrett enumerated a few specific 
but still interesting agencies that demand attention, im- 
provement or development, such as: 

The sending of business representatives or traveling 
salesmen who are always gentlemen and speak Spanish 
or French. 

The manufacture in the United States or adaptation 
of articles to suit the local Latin-American demand. 

The giving of credit to reliable purchasers, as is done 
by European shippers, instead of always exacting pay- 
ment in advance or on shipment. 

The use of greater care in packing goods for the long 
distance to be traveled, for the severe changes of climate 
and for the size of parcels required in different markets. 

The opening of North American banks, or branches 
thereof, in the principal cities of South America. : 

The inducing of young Latin-Americans to come to our 
technical schools and professional schools, instead of 
going to those of Europe. 

The popularizing in our schools and colleges of the - 
study of Latin languages, history, institutions, etc. 

The early building of Pan-American Railway connec- 
tions, so that North, Central and South America may be 
literally united with ties of steel. 

The investment of North American en in the re- 
sources, mines, industries, and in the construction of rail- 
ways, tramways and electric light plants in the more 
peaceful and progressive countries of South America. 

Among: the resolutions adopted, most of them unani- 
mously, were the following: 


To RE-ESTABLISH THE AMERICAN MERCHANT eee 
We believe it imperative that the American merchant 


. marine should be re-established, and that new steamship 


lines of direct and speedy communication should be 
opened, especially with South and Central American and 
Asiatic ports, for the proper extension of our commerce. 

To this end we recommend liberal compensation from 
the Government to American-built and American-manned 
ships for all services rendered, including the carriage 
of mails and the right to use the ships in time of war. 

Maxtmum AND Minimum TariFF, 

Whereas, It has become vitally necessary to secure 
wider foreign markets for our increasing agricultural and 
manufactured products ; and 

Whereas, Canada, Mexico, Central and South Ame- 
rica, Asia, Australia and Africa afford opportunities for 
the sale of our surplus under more favorable trade con- 
ditions ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this convention invites. 
the earnest attention of Congress to our foreign trade sit- 
uation and urges early and favorable consideration of a 
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maximum and minimum tariff schedule based upon 
concession up to 20 per cent. from the existing rates of 
duties under the terms of which the President may have 
authority to enter into such commercial connections or 
agreements as may be deemed essential to the safe-guard- 
ing and extension of the markets for our surplus com- 
modities ; and 
Be it further resolved, That in addition to the granting 
of discretionary powers to the Executive, we urge the 
establishment of a permanent, non-partisan advisory 
board or commission, charged with the duty of studying 
at all times our trade relations with foreign countries, 
with a view toward rec- 
ommending, from time to 
time, such modifications 
in customs duties or regu- 
lations as may, in their 
judgment, be necessary or 
desirable. 
EXTENGION OF AMERICAN 
BANKING FACILITIES. 
Resolved, That every 
proper encouragement 
should be given by the 
Federal Government to 
the extension of Ameri- 
can banking facilities, by 
the charter of an Ameri- 
can bank or banks, with 
authority to establish 
branches abroad, to grant 
acceptances and to carry 
on exchange operations 
under conditions as favor- 
able as those under which 
they are carried on by 
other foreign banks. 
PROTECTION OF TRADE- 
MARKS AND TRADE 
NAMES. 
Resolved, That it is 
the sense of this conven- 
tion that our Government 
should be urged without 
delay to negotiate treaty 
agreements providing for 
the fullest possible protection for the trademarks and 
commercial names of American manufacturers and ex- 
porters in all countries with which the United States at 
present has no such treaty agreements. 


CHINESE SCHOLARS, TRAVELERS AND MERCHANTS. 


Resolved, That Chinese scholars, travelers and mer- 
chants should at all times be accorded every consideration 
and courtesy by our port officials. 


CONDEMNING PROPOSED EXCLUSION OF JAPANESE. 


Resolved, That we condemn as impolitic, unjust, un- 
American and un-Christian, House Bill No. 8975, framed 
to exclude from ourshores citizens ofthe Empire of Japan. 


WILLIAM McCARROLL, PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK BOARD 
OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, PRESIDENT 
OF CONVENTION. 
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Traininc MEN For ForeiGN TRADE. 

Another important recommendation adopted by the 
convention was that the suggestion offered by Jacob 
Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University, be car- 
ried out—to invite fifteen leading college presidents to 
map out a practical course of business and commercial 
training for young men who purpose engaging in for- 
eign trade. 

UnirorM BILts oF LApDING. 

A resolution offered by Francis B. Loomis was adopt- 
ed providing that the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor be asked to recommend the passage of a law by Con- 

gress providing uniform 

bills of lading with for- 
eign countries. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZA- 

TION. 

The opinion was gen- 
eral among the delegates 
that a permanent organi- 
zation as a means of car- 
rying out the resolutions 
and objects of the meet- 
ing was most important. 
In view of this a resolu- 
tion was passed providing 
for the appointment of an 
executive committee, to 
be selected by the chair- 
man, one member from 

each State, to present to 

Congress the resolutions 
adopted by the conven- 
tion, and to urge such 
legislation as may be 
deemed advisable from 
time to time. The com- 
mittee will be subject to 
call at any time within the 
next two years, and will 
meet as representatives of 
the convention. 

Catts Upon THE PRESI- 
DENT AND OTHERS. 
After. the adjourn- 

ment of the convention 

the delegates called upon President Roosevelt, Vice Pres- 
ident Fairbanks, presiding officer of the, Senate, and 
Speaker Cannon, presiding officer of the House, to pay 
their respects and also to bring the objects of the conven- 
tion personally to their attention and to ask their co-op- 
eration in bringing about the legislation which the dele- 
gates believe will do much for the extension of foreign 
trade. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPROVAL. 


President Roosevelt, at the banquet on Wednesday 
night, spoke in part as follows: 

“T must frankly admit that I never realized the im- 
portance of making an effort to strengthen our trade re- 
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lations with South America and the Orient—nevef, in 
fact, took a very great interest in it until after Mr. Root 
came back from his momentous trip to South America 
last summer. 

“At the present day the only big ships carrying the 
American flag which these republics see are our warships. 
I want them to see some peace ships as weil. I want the 
republics of South America to be convinced not only oi 
our political friendship, but of our trade friendship as 
well. 


Monroe Doctrine STANDS FOR PEACE. 

“The Monroe doctrine is involved, and there is not 
in all the world a doctrine advanced by any civilized 
power which is more emphatically in the interest of peace 
than the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doctrine is, of 
course, essentially one that has reference to South and 
Central America. 


To Burtp Fast STEAMERS. 


“A bill has been prepared almost exactly in line with 
Secretary Root’s speech at Kansas City. It is not an 
experimental bill. It. is modeled almost exactly on the 
recent Cunard contract with the British Government. It 
covers communication . with South America and the 
Orient. The aim is to provide better American lines to 
the commercial countries of South America, better lines 
than the present foreign lines of steamships that go there. 
The bill provides for sixteen-knot ships. In the world’s 
foreign trade at present there are 196 ocean steamships 
of sixteen knots or more, and of those fully 150 now draw 
stibsidies, postal, admiralty, or both, from foreign gov- 
ernments. 

“The bill devotes annually a little over $2,000,000 to 
building twenty fast steamers for South American lines. 
Our interests in the Pacific are properly cared for under 
the bill. for we devote nearly $1,800,000 to sixteen steam- 
ers, which will. traverse the Pacific Ocean, to take in our 
Pacific possessions, Hawaii and the Philippines, and the 
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great English-speaking commonwealths of # astrali 
New Zealand. 

“The bill also provides for a naval reserve, su 
need for our navy. It is a matter of pnde} 
American that we now have a navy of respectable 
and a good deal more respectable in the character oi 
ships and of the men aboard them. 

“Remember that the prime use of the Uni 
navy is to avert war. The navy is the cheapest i 
Uncle Sam has. It is the surest guaranty agaist 
being drawn into war; and the guaranty is =fFec 
in proportion as the navy is efficient.” 


Courtesy To ALL NATIONS. 
Concluding, President Roosevelt urged 
nations as a method of preserving peace. 
“In our foreign policy,” he said, “our aim n 
treat with scrupulous fairness and justice eve 
power, European and Asiatic, large and small. 
is not an expensive commodity, but it isa mighty 
one.” _ 
As he advised the convention to continue is 
work of furthering American commercial ini 
President was given three more rousing cheers, tie 


gates arising to 4 man. 


court 


THE SPEAKER ON THE TARIFF 9 

Speaker Cannon declared himself in favor of 

mum and maximum tariff. He, however; i “I a 

minimum tariff should be sufficiently high to pre 
industry it is designed to foster. a 

Continuing, the Speaker took up the sul 
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sidy, and after describing the situation, said it had been 
well known that his position had long been that money 
should not be taken from the United States Treasury with- 
out proper return therefor. He said he had investigated 
the subject of upbuilding the American merchant marine, 
and that those members who had had to deal with the 
subject had come to the decision that if the bill which 
was acted upon by the committee the day before were 
to become a law it would benefit the merchant’ marine. 
He assured the delegates that they would have his support, 
and closed by thanking them for the interest which they 
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NEW CHILEAN RAILROAD. 

A Reuter telegram from Santiago de Chile says: “In 
an interview on the scheme for the construction of a rail- 
way from Tacna to the southern part of the republic the 
Minister of Public Works declared that the Government 
had decided upon the building of the railway and would 
intrust the surveying of the line between Ligua and Tacna 
to European or North American engineering firms. The 
survey work would be carried out by engineers sent by 
theSe firms, assisted by Chilean Government engineers. 
After the plans had been approved the same firms would 
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had manifested in legislative matters and for the honor 
they had done him in calling upon him and presenting 
their views. . 

A BrILLIANT BANQUET. 

The banquet was one of the most notable gatherings 
of the winter, including among its guests in addition to 
President Roosevelt, Speaker Cannon, Secretary Root, 
Secretary Taft, Assistant Secretary Bacon, O. P. Austin, 
Jchn Barrett, and many others high in official life. 

SUCCESS OF THE CONVENTION. 

At the close Chairman McCarroll said that the suc- 
cess of the meeting lay in the fact that the President and 
the administration had given assurances of hearty support 
in the work mapped out by the delegates for the further- 
ance of American commercial development. 


be given the contracts for the actual construction of the 
railway. These would be given conditionally on the 
firms undertaking to build various lines, which they would 
be allowed to work for fifty years with a fiscal guarantee 
of 5 per cent. and a proportionate sinking fund.” 


According to statistics published by Jornal do Com- 
mercio there are 108 cotton factories established in Bra- 
zil, with 715,078 spindles and 26,048 looms, representing 
a capital, including reserves, to the amount of 162,939,953 
milreis (at 30 cents equal to $48,881,996), and deben- 
tures to the amount of 28,268,176 milreis (say, $8,400,- 
453), consuming annually 30,764 tons of raw cotton, em- 
ploying some 87,638 hands, and producing annually 234,- 
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473,424 metres of gray cottons, prints and fancy goods. 


GENERAL VIEW OF OFFICE. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER’S HEADQUARTERS. 


THE EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ForEIGN BusINEsSs MEN 
who receive the AMERICAN EXPORTER every month will 
no doubt be interested in a brief description of the head- 
quarters and organization of the publication. 

For nearly thirty years the AMERICAN ExporTER has 


devoted its best efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of closer commercial re- 
lations between importers, dealers 
and other buyers in foreign countries 
and manufacturers in the United 
States. 

The general offices of the publica- 
tion are located in one of the most 
modern office buildings in New York, 
where they occupy the entire tenth 
floor, aggregating 3,235 square feet 
of floor space. 

The different departments  in- 
clude: The business department, the 
editorial department, the informa- 
tion department, the translation de- 
partment, and the art and advertise- 
ment writing department. 

Tue BusIness DEPARTMENT. 

This department attends to all the 


: 


regular business matters, including correspondence with 
the AMERICAN ExporTerR’s own branch offices, which are 
in charge of salaried men, and which include offices in 


the cities of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania ; 


ENTRANCE TO OFFICES. 


Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Denver, 


Col., and in foreign countries, Lon- 
don, England, and Dortmund, Ger- 
many. The extent of the correspon- 
dence of this department may be 
judged from the fact that it receives 
and sends out every day more than 
400 letters. 
_ Tue EprrortsL DEPARTMENT. 

In the editorial department al- 
most every leading domestic and for- - 
eign journal is carefully read and 
then filed for reference. The edito- 
rial department is in regular corre- 
spondence with many hundreds of 
American manufacturers, and al- 
ways keeps in close touch with new 
inventions, improved machinery and 
manufactured goods likely to inter= 
est foreign buyers. 

The articles published are origi- 
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nal, being prepared either 
by the editorial staff or by 
well known writers conver- 
sant with the subjects treat- 
ed. The publication aims 
conscientiously to serve 
both the foreign buyer and 
the American exporter. 
The editorial department 
is always glad to receive 
suggestions from the for- 
eign readers as to how the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER can 
best assist them. 
Members of the editorial 
staff call personally on 
American manufacturers to 
get information at first 
hand as to articles suitable 
for export, and every 
month new devices and im- 
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OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 


VIEW OF EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT MANAGER. 


SECTION OF 


proved manufactures likely 
to find sale abroad are de- 
scribed and illustrated in its 
columns. 


Tue INFORMATION DE- 
PARTMENT. 


The services of this de- 
partment are for both the 
American manufacturer 
and the foreign reader. It 
prepares specific reports 
for American: exporters 
anxious to establish an ex- 
port business, and it trans- 
mits to the right manufac- 
turers the many inquiries 
for particular lines of 
American goods which 
reach it from its readers in 
the different foreign coun- 
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tries. During the last week of January, 1907, the infor- 
mation department received 142 letters from foreign 
merchants asking for specific classes of Amerigan goods. 

The information in such letters is immediately sent to 
the proper manufacturers, and thus the importer, dealer 
or foreign buyer is put in direct touch with the right pro- 
ducer without expense or commission to anyone. 

The information department also recommends foreign 
agents and importers to American manufacturers seek- 
ing representatives abroad. In short, without fee to 
either side, it acts as intermediary between buyers abroad 
and manufacturers in the United States. 

This department will always be glad to answer ques- 
tions from any foreign merchant in any part of the 
world. If he is in the market or interested in a certain 
article which he does not find in the advertising columns 
of this publication, he should write to the AMERICAN 
Exporter for whatever information he desires, and his 
inquiry will receive prompt and careful attention. If 
readers appreciated how thoroughly equipped’ we are to 
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be of practical service to them, even more would take 
advantage of this department than now do. 
THE TRANSLATION DEPARTMENT. 

This department is composed of a staff of linguists 
who are experts in their line. Manufacturers in all parts 
of the country avail themselves of this department for 
the translation of their foreign correspondence. 

How thoroughly the services of the translation bureau 
are taken advantage of is shown by the fact that during 
the last eighteen months 21,096 foreign letters were trans- 
lated in this office for advertisers. Of these 21,096 letters 
two-thirds were in Spanish and the rest in German, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Polish, Bohemian, Greek, Hugarian, 
Japanese and Chinese. The work was done by twelve 
different expert translators, natives of the respective 
countries where such languages are spoken. 

In connection herewith it may be stated that about two 
years ago the publication was acquired by the present 
publisher, who immediately began to extend its influence 
at home and abroad. . 
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For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Johnston 
has been identified with the leading technical publications 
of this country. He founded the Electrical World, now 
the recognized standard electrical publication in the 
United States, and was at the head of that publication 
for nearly twenty-five years. In 1899 Mr. Johnston sold 
the Electrical World and made an extensive tour of the 
world. Further studies of foreign trade convinced him 
that some sort of co-operative service should be estab- 
lished between American manufacturers and foreign buy- 
ers, and after he acquired the AMERICAN Exporter he 
undertook to make it what he thought an export publica- 
tion should be. 2 

Only a few months later he dispatched the editor to 
Northern Africa and Europe for the purpose of studying 
trade conditions in those countries and to find out on the | 
ground in what way the AMERICAN Exporter could best 
serve its advertisers and its foreign readers. The pub- 
lisher himself joined Secretary of War Taft’s party to the 
Orient, where he enjoyed unusual facilities for studying 
trade conditions in the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Is- 
lands, China and Japan. Upon his return to the United 
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States the business manager of the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
went to the West Indies and Mexico, while last year the 
publisher visited South America, attending the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de Janeiro, and subsequent- 
ly visiting the principal commercial cities of our south- 
ern hemisphere. 

As we said in an editorial in our January issue, “the 
office of a good newspaper is to represent well the inter- 
ests of its time.” 

This is what the AMERICAN Exporter stands for, and 
any co-operation to this effect, from whatever source it 
may come, will always be appreciated. 


A BRAZILIAN MERCHANT ON AMERICAN 
OPPORTUNITIES IN BRAZIL. 


[In the October issue of the AMERICAN EXporTER appeared 
an article on “Brazil as a Market for American Manufac- 
tures.” This was from the pen of the publisher, who had 
then just returned from a tour of South America. The fol- 
lowing excerpt is from a letter recently received from the 
senior partner of one of the largest machinery and hardware 
firms of Rio de Janeiro, and which was called forth by 
that article. What this well known importer and dealer 
says of Brazil will prove of interest to readers of the 
AMERICAN Exporter. ] 


It was with just pride that I read your impressions 
published in the October 15 AmeriIcAN Exporter (Ex- 
PORTADOR AMERICANO), under the title “Brazil as a Mar- 
ket for American Manufactures” (“El Brasil como Mer- 
cado para las Manufacturas Americanas’’). 

In this article you render a service to the commerce 
and industry of your own country, as well as of mine, 
which can only be appreciated by those who, laboring in 
this branch of activity, know the desire of both countries 
to work together to further their mutual interests in 
friendship and sympathy. This purpose unites the two 
nations in spite of differences of race. Such efforts will 
do much toward making the people of both countries one 
in aim and accomplishment and toward securing for this 
continent the increasing respect of other lands. 

I am confident that the visit with which your eminent 
Secretary of State honored us will tend to cement these 
sentiments of esteem, at the same time facilitating by ac- 
quaintance with our resources the community of interest 
in the commerce and industry of both countries. 

Brazil offers a vast field for the activity of the for- 
eigner who comes here to pitch his tent with us, the more 
so as there exists here no prejudice of race or religion. 
The Brazilian in general does not consider anyone a for- 
eigner who comes to co-operate with him in developing 
the resources of the country, for, as in your own land, the 
influx of foreigners but adds to the prosperity of the 
country. Brazil is endowed with a liberal constitution 
similar to that of the United States, for, in laying the 
foundation of our own young republican government, 
we copied from you. Here all are equal, all have the 
same rights, all constitute one family, with one ideal— 
honest labor and one creed—love of country. 

For the manufacturer, particularly of machinery and 
agricultural implements, few countries offer a better mar- 
ket than does Brazil. | 
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Outside of the industry of spinning and weaving—the 
progress of which is due to the superiority of the cotton 
cultivated in nearly every one of our States of the North 
—our industries are as yet undeveloped. 

The production of cotton is astonishing, there being 
more than 300 weaving mills scattered over Brazil, and 
more than one-third of the raw cotton is still exported. 
The manufacture of furniture and other wooden articles 
is also flourishing, by reason of the great abundance of 
beautiful woods, of which there are more than a thousand 
varieties. 

There is also a demand for machinery for the manu- 
facture of hats, shoes, etc., which is now beginning to de- 
velop, thanks to the aid of the Government, which im- 
poses only slight duties on imported machinery. 

Brazil is especially interested in agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. In these lines we have thus far 
done nothing, though we have the ambition to do every- 
thing. 

' While it is sad to have to make the admission, it is 
nevertheless true that the majority of our farmers do not 
know what a plow is, nor do they understand the use of 
chemical fertilizers. They look scared at the working 
of a windmill and still thresh their Indian corn with a 
flail on the beaten ground. Under these circumstances 
you will understand how large our markets for these arti- 
cles would be, especially if taken up by enterprising 
people of inventive and practical genius, such as your 
countrymen. 

For this, however, an active and continued propa- 
ganda is necessary, not alone in the commercial centers 
but among the farmers, by means of advertising matter, 
including catalogues and descriptive literature of machin- 
ery and apparatus. These catalogues should be adapted 
to the understanding of those for whom they are intended, 
and should above all be in the language of the country, 
because here as elsewhere the majority of the farmers do 
not know even their own language well, much less a for- 
eign one. 

A thorough and intelligent propaganda such as this 
(and one far from remunerative in the beginning) we, 
as merchants, have endeavored to carry on for our clients 
of the old continent who entrusted us with the agency 
and representation of their manufactures. They have 
seen their own and our efforts bear good fruit, however, 
and have honored us with their confidence, for which we 
are grateful. They comprehended early the necessity of 
co-operating with and assisting the responsible and hon- 
est Brazilian merchant who was to introduce and explain 
their products and their machinery to the Brazilian con- 
sumer. These European manufacturers, moreover, sent 
goods to their representatives without demanding prompt 
payment, and often without asking payment at all for 
what was sent for trial or as samples. 

As I have said, this propaganda should be made with 
the consumer, leaving to the merchant the part of inter- 
mediary, to supply the demand which is created. It be- 
hooves the merchant, as a permanent resident in the 
country, and always near the consumer, to look after 
the interests of the manufacturer beyond the sea. It is 
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our work, as agents, to ascertain who would be inter- 
ested in a certain machine, and to point out to consumers 
the wisdom of purchasing that particular machine. 

The merchant, however, cannot be expected to em- 
ploy his own capital for the payment of the first machine, 
besides spending money for salaries and expenses of 
traveling salesmen. This is the credit to which you refer 
in your able article, and is the only discordant note in 
your favorable comments about my country. 

Generally speaking, Brazilian commerce at large is 
carried on by means of our own resources, but at the 
same time credit—or confidence—should be extended to 
reputable and well established firms. In many cases we 
have to sell imported goods to the farmer and retailer 
on the instalment plan, and American manufacturers 
should appreciate this, just as Europeans do. 

We have not in Brazil enormous private accumulated 
fortunes, such as exist in your country and in Europe. 
There are, however, many reputable commercial firms, 
with fairly large capitals that permit them to pay cash for 
what they buy, but which it does not always suit them 
to do, when introducing products of North American 
manufacture unknown in our market; and for this reason 
our merchants hesitate to pay the manufacturer in the 
United States in advance. Here, as well as there, such 
a rule would be prejudicial to the merchant, because he 
would employ his capital and labor for the benefit only 
of foreign industry—in opening the market for foreign 
products. 

It is true that the Brazilian dealer prefers paying for 
the merchandise he imports ninety days after its arrival. 
This usage is, however, necessitated by the conditions of 
our national money system and by the fluctuations in the 
value of our monetary unit. 

This letter is already lengthy, and I might conclude 
by stating that my class in Brazil does not live on credit; 
our country has its own resources that warrant any for- 
eigner who has confidence in us in conforming to our 
method of payment. Now, if you will be so kind as to 
give this letter a place in the columns of your valuable 
journal you will oblige me, and I believe render a great 
service to the commerce of my country and of yours. 


LATEST TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES. 


Ever since the typewriter was invented the manufacture 
of typewriter ribbons and typewriter carbon have gone 
hand in hand, and manufacturers who have for years 
studied the peculiar need of the different users of these 
supplies have been able to produce a variety of styles 
capable of meeting every possible requirement of the 
business world. 

To meet the wide diversity of climate and other condi- 


tions which prevail throughout the world, makers of these » 


products have had to devote much time to experiment- 
ing in order to produce supplies adapted to each particu- 
lar place and each particular class of work. The hot, 
damp climate of Porto Rico calls for a “dry,” sharp rib- 
bon; the warm, dry climate of southern California and 
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Europe calls for a “wet” ribbon, while in the Northern 
States other conditions are met besides changes of sum- 
mer and winter. -Evéry locality has its climatic pecu- 
liarity. Conditions in offices even vary, and these also 
have to be met. 

The essential qualities of a perfect typewriter ribbon 
are that it will wear well, retain its color, and will not fill 
the type. Its durability should be such that it will last 
until cut to pieces by the type, and its color should re- 
main brilliant to the last. Of the several American con- 
cerns which have become known throughout the world 
for the excellence and efficiency of their typewriter sup- 
plies, the Corona Supply Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
takes a leading place. These manufacturers have catered 
to the needs of typewriter users for a number of years, 
and have won the reputation of being able to satisfactor- 
ily fill any demand made upon them. Their ribbons have 
been universally accepted as the standard of excellence, 
and their line includes ribbons of any color desired and 
for use on any typewriter, including all makes of billing 
machines, , 

The ribbons are clean and will not smut or fill up the 
type. They are durable, and it is claimed that with ordi- 
nary use they will wear three or four months. The color 
is brilliant to the end and does not fade, a feature that 
makes them invaluable for permanent records. The prin- 
cipal ribbon put out by this concern is known as the 
“Corona” brand. It is made in any color or combination 
of colors, for record or copying, and for any make of 
machine. 

Equally well known and as extensively used is the 
carbon paper made by these manufacturers. Their most 
important brand, which also is styled the “Corona,” is 
said to embody every essential characteristic of a per- 
fect carbon paper. It gives a clear-cut, sharp impression, 
and an address filled in on one or two duplicate copies 
is not distinguishable from the original. The carbon is 
easily erased and corrected without blotching or smudg- 
ing, being free from grease, and it is so clean that it can 
be handled without in any way soiling the hands. 

An imported tissue is used in the manufacture of the 
carbon. This is of exceptional toughness and strength, 
but of lighter weight than is ordinarily used. It is coated 
by a special process, which evenly combines the ink and 
paper, thoroughly saturating the paper with the colors, 
and making a product of unusual strength and durability. 
It never dries up and hardens, and nearly every trace of 


color will have left the paper before it need be replaced. 


It is claimed that an operator with an even, light touch 
can easily get over 100 sharp, clear impressions from a 
single sheet. This paper comes in both standard and 
light weight, the former being the more generally used. 
The light weight is only used when an extraordinary 
number of impressions is needed. 

This concern also manufactures pen and pencil carbon, 
both single and double faced, in all standard weights and 
colors.. Their copying carbon paper is also much used, 
as it is invaluable for many purposes. Carbon copies 
made from this paper may in turn be copied in a Jetter- 
book, or on a roller copying machine. 
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FLEXIBLE ARM ATTACHMENT FOR PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


The many advantages of portable lamps in the office, 
shop and home, are so apparent as to scarcely need any 
enumeration. There is nothing more essential for a per- 
fect lighting equipment than provision for changing the 
direction of a lamp’s rays at will. Wherever light is, re- 
quired, it is desirable to bring the rays direct on the 
work, to do away with all shadows and glare, to screen 
the eyes of the user, and to get the full benefit of every 
ray. Flexible tubes, like those illustrated herewith, offer 
the most satisfactory means known for meeting these re- 
quirements. They may be used on brackets or desk 


portables in offices, homes or factories; in fact, anywhere. 


where electric lights are used. By the use of this tube 
a lamp can be made adjustable into almost any conceiv- 
able position, and there are no screws to turn or to work 
loose, nor anything about the apparatus to get out of 
order or cause annoyance. 

In the office there are hundreds of ways in which 
these tubes can be applied to advantage in connection 
with lighting. To light an office properly it is not mere- 
ly necessary to have a large number of lights, but to 
have the light so diffused that it will strike directly on the 
work being performed. 

In the factory and shop the great value of the por- 
table lamp is becoming more and more appreciated, as 
it is well known that the maximum productive capacity 
of a shop or office cannot be reached if the lighting 
facilities are inadequate. Any mechanic who has set up 
work on a lathe or similar machine by light hung some- 
where where it is out of the way, can fully realize the 
loss of time by reason of poor light. What is required is 
a lamp that can be adjusted to shed its rays over the de- 
sired space when needed, and still be out of the operator’s 
way. For arranging such lamps nothing is more adapta- 
ble than the flexible tubes. This attachment-on a portable 
lamp provides light on any machine tool, table or desk, 
and in just the place desired. 

These flexible arms can be made a permanent fixture 
to any machine tool, such as a lathe, planer, slotter, bor- 
ing machine, etc. No workman can keep up his standard 
of fine work when laboring under the handicap of poor 
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ATTACHED TO ANY MACHINE. 
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light, and by having a porta- 
ble lamp arranged on _ his 
bench, on the side wall or a 
nearby post, there is no 
waste of time or material 
during the closing hours of 
the day, as is the case in 
many factories where light- 
ing facilities are poor. 

A 16-candle power lamp, 
when hung perpendicular, 
gives its full capacity only in 
a horizontal direction, and 
but 4 to 7 candle power in a 
downward direction—the light through the end of the 
bulb. Changing lamps from a vertical to a horizontal 
position more than doubles the light below the lamp. 
With the flexible arm the broad side of the lamp can be 
turned in the direction light is required, whether down- 
ward, upward or in a horizontal direction. Thus the full 
candle power of the lamp can be directed on the work, 
and if a reflecting shade is used a fourfold strength is 
obtained. 

A more comprehensive idea of the efficiency of the 
flexible arm may be gained by a glance at the accom- 
panying cuts. A large Brooklyn, N. Y., concern are 
the manufacturers of this tube, and they have installed 
their equipment in many of the largest buildings and 
prominent institutions throughout the country. The 
tubes are so flexible that they may be bent in any 
direction, and will remain in whatever position they are 
placed until readjusted. They last indefinitely, and 
neither time, frequent adjusting nor atmospheric changes 
affect their flexibility. They are made of tempered steel 
and copper wire, and may be had in any length desired. 

For writing at a table and for a reading lamp the 
portable lamp is superior to any kind of light that can 
be provided. Its many advantages in the home are read- 
ily manifest. In the library or study it eases and protects 
the reader’s eyes, as he can adjust it so as to eliminate 
the glare from book or paper and throw a steady, well 
diffused streakless light in any direction that makes read- 
ing easy and is least tiresome to the eyes. The flexible 
tube makes it possible to place a lamp in either a high or 
low position, and in case of sickness or for the use of 
invalids it can be placed on a chair or table near the 
bed. 


The expense of installing this system in factories or 
shops is said to be considerably less than the old way of 
stringing wire from the 
ceiling. Where the lights 
are placed along a bench 
or table a hole is bored in 
the top of same and a nip- 
ple ‘connected to the pipe 
underneath. Above the 
table are the nipple, the 
flexible arm, the lamp, 
shade and socket, which 
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constitute the entire equipment. In one of the leading 
shoe factories of Rochester, N. Y., over 500 of these 
flexible arms are used in the fitting and cutting depart- 
ments alone, every operator having an individual light. 
The system of installation in this plant is said to be 
one of the most complete and modern factory lighting 
systems in use. 


NEW MOTORCYCLE TIRE AND RIM. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a tire and 


rim which embodies some new improvements in this class 
of motorcycle equipment. The tire is made on the same 
lines as bicycle tires, which, as is well known, are the 
easiest of all detachable tires to handle. With this con- 
struction of tire and rim it is said to be impossible to 
ever pinch the inner tube, consequently the tire cannot 
blow off the rim. 

The rim is a hollow two-piece arrangement of at- 
tractive shape, having the same style of grooving as the 
wood bicycle rim. The rim is, owing to ‘its construction, 
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BAILEY TREAD TIRE. CORRUGATED TREAD TIRE. 


very stiff, and it is practically impossible for it to get out 
of true in use. 

The manufacturers, the G. & J. Tire Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., make these tires in both the regular cor- 
rugated tread and the Bailey tread. It is said that 
practically all of the exhibitors of motorcycles at the ex- 
hibition held last month showed samples of this tire and 
rim on their show machines. 

The company is now prepared to supply 2% and 2% 
inch rims and tires of this new construction, and within 
the next week or two will be in position to also supply 
134 and 2 inch sizes. 


A MODERN FISHING TACKLE FACTORY. 


The town of Akron, Ohio, boasts of being the centre 
of the fishing tackle industry in America, its claim to this 
distinction being based on the fact that for more than a 
quarter of a century it has been the headquarters for 
what is now one of the largest fishing tackle manufactur- 
ing plants in the world. The business was established in 
1880 by E. F: Pflueger, under the style of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, and on the death of Mr. 
Pflueger in 1901 it passed over to the management and 
centrol of his four sons, who have since conducted it with 
‘the same success that has always characterized its de- 
velopment. 

In order to keep pace with its rapidly increasing trade 
the company has recently made a large addition to its 
plant, thereby nearly doubling its producing capacity. 
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. IMPORTANT FISHING TACKLE PLANT. 
The new building is a five story structure, 100 by 50 feet — 
in ground dimensions. The business has been steadily 
growing from year to year, and the services of several 
hundred persons are now required to take care of the 
plant’s large output. During the season of 1906 the 
company is said to have sold from 100,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 fish hooks of its own manufacture, a good per- 
centage of this number going to foreign countries. 

The company’s fishing tackle catalogue for 1907 is 
an index to the size and importance of its business and is 
of interest to all jobbers and dealers in tackle. It con- » 
tains hundreds of illustrations, and all the fish hooks are 
pictured in their actual sizes, from tiny “Limericks” to 
big hand made cod and halibut hooks. 

An interesting section of the new catalogue, which 
bears the distinctive number F25, is devoted to Pflueger’s 
artificial flies, the most popular patterns of universal repu- 
tation, suitable for trout and bass, being listed, illustrated 
and described. All sorts of spinners and mechanical baits 
are included in the pages of the catalogue, the cuts are 
properly displayed, and the descriptive reading matter is 
comprehensive and interesting. A large section is de- 
voted to reels, floats, etc., and innumerable accessories 
of the complete fishing outfit are duly listed. Dealers 
can secure this fishing tackle catalogue on request. 


UNIQUE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


There is a unanimity of opinion that window dis- 
plays bring good returns, and it is surprising that a 
greater number of merchants do not give more attention 


NOVEL WINDOW DISPLAY. 
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to this selling end of their business. The prize window 
display shown herewith very attractively sets off an im- 
portant line of the hardware trade. Some time ago the 
Miller Lock Company, of Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
offered prizes for the best display of their lithographed 
card assortments of “Miller” padlocks. This display was 
made in response, and our readers will no doubt agree 
in the opinion that it is a good one, well calculated to at- 
tract attention. The Murphy-Maclay Hardware Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Mont., who designed this show win- 
dow, advise that displays which do not require much 
labor are changed about every week or ten days. 

In the display in question, the barn was built of 
boards, after which thirty-nine display padlock. cards 
were nailed on. The sides of the barn were covered with 
red cards, the roof with green, and the gables with drab, 
making a red barn with green roof, etc. The floor of 
the store window was covered with an imitation grass, 
made of excelsior dyed a green color. The back of 
window and sides were covered with light green cloth. 
The window used measured 8 feet long, 9 feet high and 
6 feet deep. The display attracted much attention, and 
led to a great increase in padlock sales, not only in the 
“Miller” lock but in the various other styles handled by 
this company. Its output averages 10,000 and upward 
per day, including locks of many grades and shapes for 
export and home trade. 


POWERFUL ANIMAL LIQUID GLUE. 


It is a generally conceded fact that hides and hoofs 
are among the best materials from which glue can be 
made, but the problem of making liquid glue from these 
products so that it would not become hard without the 


use of acids was one that interested chemists for a good 


many years before it -was successfully solved. An ad- 
hesive compound that possesses this advantageous quality 
is put out by a Boston, Mass., company, and it is now in 
use in all parts of the country. It is a glue distinctive 
for its excellence and careful preparation, and its pow- 
erful adhesive qualities have been demonstrated in in- 
numerable severe tests. Its makers style it the “Hold- 
fast” animal liquid glue. It will remain in a liquid state 
as low as 40 degrees Fahrenheit. At this low tempera- 
ture, by simply holding the can or tin in the hand, the 
heat of the blood will, within a few seconds, soften it 
ready for use, which is a feature quite unusual in com- 
pounds of this nature. 

This glue is especially adapted for holding together 
all kinds of wood, leather, metals, etc. Its makers, the 
Holdfast Glue Company, of Boston, Mass., put it up in 
bulk and in cans and tins of all sizes suitable for all pur- 
poses. It is also put up in small cans for family use. 
The company also manufactures various other kinds of 
animal glue to suit all purposes for leather concerns, boot 
and shoe manufacturers, etc., besides manufacturing a 
practical and efficient animal cement for mending glass, 
crockery-ware, china and similar articles. 
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‘UP-TO-DATE ALARM CASH DRAWERS. 


For practical utility and service, few cash drawers now 
in use have proven of as great efficiency as the ones illus- 
trated herewith. The makers of these tills are large - 
manufacturers of this class of appliances, and they have 
a world-wide reputation for producing standard prod- 
ucts. 

The drawer shown in first cut is a favorite style, and 
it has many features to commend it to users of this class 
of machine. For safety, convenience and durability it 
is said to be unsurpassed. The lock has 32 combinations, 


ALARM CASH TILL. 


which can be changed instantly; the set, or combination, 
cannot be detected, and the alarm does not sound ex- 
cept when an attempt is made to open the drawer by an , 
unauthorized person. In addition to the compartments 
for coin there are four spaces for bank notes and bills. 
The till shown in the second illustration, which is 
manufactured by the same concern, the Nashua Till Com- 
pany, of Nashua, N. H., is made entirely for export. It 
is identical in every way with the drawer described above 
with the exception of the space for money in the bottom 
of the drawer. In this till, arrangement is made to ac- 
commodate English money. The sliding coin cup has 


® 


CASH TILL FOR EXPORT. 


four round and two oval shaped bowls, under which are 
two cups and two bowls on either side of the drawer, 
leaving a large space for bank notes, bills, etc. 

In designing these cash drawers, the greatest atten- 
tion was given by the manufacturers to every detail of 
their construction, and the material, workmanship and 
finish are the very best. The drawers are made either 
with oak or black walnut front, varnished and polished. 
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The sides, back and half globe sliding coin cup are of 
hardwood, finished in oil. 

This company makes a variety of cash drawers, also 
adjustable steel nickel plated brackets for holding shelv- 
ing in showcases, and other specialties. Its cash draw- 
ers have been universally adopted, and the demand for 
them is very large. 


METAL SHINGLES. 


The various styles of shingles manufactured, those 
of wood, slate, tile, tar and gravel, etc., have all been in 
use for a sufficient length of time that the relative merits 
of each, particularly as to durability and cost of repair, 
are very well known to builders. The latest acquisition 
to this branch of building construction is the metal shin- 
gle, for which 
many superior fea- 
tures are claimed. 

It is known as 
the New Century 
shingle, and is the 
result of years of 
practical ex peri- 
ence and experi- 
ments. Its con- 
struction is said to 
combine the qual- 
ities of economy, 
utility, artistic ap- 
pearance and safe- 
ty. It is fireproof, 
and its ornamental 
design fits it for 
use in the most ex- 
pensive buildings. 
In the construction 
of public buildings, 
churches and resi- 
dences, the use of 
these shingles is 
being quite gen- 
erally adopted, 
with the most grat- 
ifying results. The 
life of these shin- 
gles is one of their 
most important 
features. Being fireproof, with ordinary care they will 
last as long as the building which they cover. 

The shingle is made of prime charcoal roofing terne. 
After it is embossed and the locks are formed and the 
shingle is made complete, it is dipped into a vat of red 
paint especially prepared for this purpose. By the dip- 
ping process the paint finds its way into the apron of the 
locks, and every part of it is thoroughly covered. In 
the drying process the greatest care is taken, so that the 
coating becomes hard and adheres perfectly. 


The embossing plays a most important part in the - 


extreme temperatures. 


METAL SHINGLE, SHOWING SPECIAL FEATURES. 
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preparation of the shingle. It is that which gives it its 
beauty of finish, combined with strength and rigidity, 
preventing buckling, providing large air space, adding to 
its durability by keeping it dry and cool, and discharging 
the water over the entire surface. The embossing also 
admits of the free and uninterrupted circulation of air 
on the under side, which prevents the accumulation of 
moisture and its results, rust and corrosion. 

The lock is perhaps the most important part in the 
construction of any shingle, and in designing this metal 
shingle its makers, the Chattanooga Roofing and Foun- 
dry Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., bestowed much 
thought on this feature of its construction. Sufficient al- 
lowance is made for expansion and contraction under 
This prevents buckling in hot 
weather and pulling apart in very cold weather. The 

lock is of the same 
height on the two 
edges, making it 
impossible for 
storms to beat 
from either direc- 
tion through or 
into the lock. The 
under sideé.is 
raised, which pre- 
vents any possibil- 
ity of leakage. 

- Thre “aecompa= 
nying cut shows 
the shingle and 
some of its impor- 
tant features. In 
the small cut at 
the bottom, the 
side lock is shown. 

After the shin- 

gles are laid it is 
usually desirable to 
give them* a sec- 
ond coat of paint, 
as shipping and 
handling scratches 
the first coat more 
or less. The first 
coat they receive is 
of the best obtain- 
able red paint. The 
second coat should be of mineral or graphite paint, and 
any color to suit the taste of the owner. 


The Century Cement Machine Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of the Hercules concrete block machine, 
have just issued a very handsome and profusely illus- 
trated catalogue setting forth the merits of their 1907 
model Hercules, and explaining the improvements. A 
copy of this catalogue will be sent to anyone who may b 
interested. ; 


—— a 
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IMPORTANT EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO ELEC- 
TRICAL SHOW. 


At the second Annual Electrical Show, held in Chi- 
cago last month, one of the most extensive and interest- 
ing exhibits was that of the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, of New York. Among its numerous other elec- 
trical specialties, which have become so well known to 
the general public, the company had on exhibition a line 
of direct reading instruments which attracted unusual 
attention. These consisted of direct current volt and 
ammeters, combination meters, both switchboard and 
portable types, as well as a special combination meter for 
automobile use. 

The combination meters, which the company puts out 
under the name of “Victor,” are said to be the only direct 
reading electrical instruments of the kind on the market 
giving a simultaneous reading of volts, amperes, watts 
and horse power on one dial. The device consists of a 
voltmeter and ammeter, and is therefore practically two 
separate and complete instruments combined in one case, 
and so arranged that the indicators cross each other, each 
acting independently of the other, so far as volt and am- 
pere readings are concerned. The readings in watts and 
horse power are obtained from the point of intersection 
of the two indicators. This meter is said to be one of the 
few switchboard instruments now being made that give 
a reading in watts and horse power, and inasmuch as it 
combines four-instruments in one it requires only the 
space of a single instrument, thus adapting it to the small- 
est switchboard panels. 

Another material exhibited was the company's “J-M” 
friction tape, which is recognized as one of the best of 
the high-grade tapes now in use. In this tape the fric- 
tion is well worked into the fabric and runs true to gauge 
throughout the entire roll. This tape is said to possess 
an extremely long life under all conditions. 

“Noark” subway and service boxes were shown of one, 
two and three pole construction and 250, 600 and 2,500 
volt capacity. In addition to their other advantages, these 
subway boxes are water tight, being designed and tested 
to withstand a pressure of 25 pounds per square inch 
without leaking, and are therefore suitable for the most 
severe conditions. Also a complete line of National 
standard fuses, blocks and accessories, and overhead line 
material was shown. 

“Transite” controller linings, another feature of the 
exhibit, are made of asbestos fireproof lumber, an insu- 
lating material which prevents short circuiting or ground- 
ing of controller cover. This asbestos lumber is also 
made in the form of fireproof doors for high tension 
transformers and switches, in which case it serves to pro- 
tect the apparatus from short circuiting and to prevent 
persons from coming in contact with the live parts. 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg states that the Rus- 
sian Government intend, as soon as possible, to improve 
the telegraph service of that country by constructing lines 
to link up the small outlying towns with the chief town 
in each district. 
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AN EXCELLENT PROTECTIVE PAINT. 


For the protection of structural iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, stacks, tanks, pipes, etc., from rust and corro- 
sion due to moisture, acid fumes, alkali dust and elec- 
trical currents, an elastic, impervious paint, neutral in 
its nature, adhering firmly and affording an efficient pro- 
tective coating, is necessary. 

After a long period of experimenting a Syracuse, 
N. Y., company has placed upon the market a product. 
known as Crysolite Protective Paint, which is said to 
fulfill all of these requirements. It covers well, makes 
a fine finish, is easily applied, either to cold or warm sur- 
faces, withstands the effects of weather conditions, and 
has most excellent acid-resisting properties. In both this 
and foreign countries where the paint has been intro- 
duced it is meeting with unqualified success, and the 
demand for it is large and rapidly increasing. The ex- 
port agents for the product are Fuerst Brothers & Co., 
of New York City. 


POPULAR SPRING-WINDING TOPS. 


With the average boy top spinning is ever a popular 
and fascinating form of amusement, and the greater the 
action and hum with which they are accompanied the 
more pleasure they afford. The tops illustrated in the 
accompanying cuts are said to have been two of the 
season’s most popular sellers. While they differ in ap- 
pearance and construction, each has features that can- 
not but delight and please the fancy of any child. No 


string is needed, the spring-winding principle being used 


in both. 

The larger of the two is styled by its makers, the 
Gibbs Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, the 
“Never-Stop” top. It measures 10 inches in circum- 


ference, is made of indestructible metal and is spun by 
an automatic spring device, which cannot get out of 
It is most pleasing to the eye, being ornamented 


order. 


HUMMING TOP. 
in bright colors, and spins for a remarkably long time, 
humming musically until it comes to a stop. 

The second illustration represents the company’s 
“Topsy” top. This is said to be particularly amusing, 
as it spins at either end. It is prettily painted and striped 
in four colors. 
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NEW RECORDING INSTRUMENT. 


To fill the continued and increasing demand for an 
instrument which makes a graphic record of variations 
of mechanical movements, and the time of such varia- 
tions, the Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Conn., has 
piaced on the market the instrument illustrated herewith, 
to which it has given the name Mechanical Time Re- 
corder. . 

A circular chart revolves by clockwork at uniform 
speed, while the pen moves over the chart an amount 
proportional to the motion to be recorded. The chart 
measures 8 inches in diameter. Clock movements can be 
supplied for complete revolution of the chart once in 15 
minutes, 1 hour, 2 hours, 3 hours, 4 hours, 6 hours, 8 hours, 
10 hours, 12 hours, 24 hours, or 7 days. Thus it will be 


TIME RECORDING MACHINE. 


seen that the speed may be selected to give best results 
under all commercial requirements. 

The pen arm is rigidly attached at its lower end to a 
shaft which is turned by a short arm projecting through 
a slot in the bottom of the case. The lever projecting 
t2 the right, as shown in the cut, is clamped to the short 
arm by athumb nut. This lever is adjustable and can be 
clamped to the arm at any convenient angle. 

The motion to be recorded, after being properly re- 
duced, is imparted to the lever, which in turn transmits 
it to the pen. The total scale on the chart is usually 
taken proportional to the total motion to be recorded. 
Reduced motion, if necessary, can easily be arranged by 
the aid of pulleys, levers or other reducing devices. 

Fine adjustments can readily be made by applying 
the motion at the proper point along the lever, and to 
facilitate this a metal attaching piece is provided which 
is adjustable on the lever arm and secured in any posi- 
tion by the thumb nut. By the aid of the adjustable lever 
arm and the adjustable slide on the arm, the instrument 
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is most conveniently adapted to record motions of all 
amounts and directions. Total deflection of the pen is 
obtained by turning the lever through an angle of about 
21 degrees or 5 inch motion at its outer end. 

This instrument can readily be used to record the 
rate of motion and position of sluice gates, turbine or 
engine governors, gate valves, etc. It is also adapted 
for recording the rise and fall of liquids in tanks, rivers, 
reservoirs and for bays. In the gas industry it can be 
used to check up the operators and thus prevent the 
“blowing” of the holders either day or night. 


GROWTH OF THE READY ROOFING 
BUSINESS. 


In the past ten years there has been a steady increase 
in the growth of the ready roofing business, and practi- 
cally all of this kind.of material has been made and shipped 
from the United States. Europe, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and South America have imported large quantities of 
ready roofings to be used on plantations, for industrial 
plants, railways, mines and other purposes. 

Ready roofings have many advantages over other 
kinds of roofing materials. They weigh less, are easily 
transported, occupy little space, and can be applied to a 
roof by anyone. There are as many as twenty-five dif- 
ferent brands of ready roofing and as many different 
qualities. Some of these roofings have been used on 
railroad, United States Government and other kinds of 
buildings for ten years, and are still in good condition. 
The best of these roofings are said to be more economical 
than shingle, metal and other kinds of roofings. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of rolls are made annually in the Unit- 
ed States, and the ready roofing business is advancing 
very rapidly each year. 

In the city of East Walpole, Mass., is located one of 
the oldest ready roofing plants in the world, that of F. 
W. Bird & Son, makers of the well-known Paroid roof- 
ing. The business was established in 1817, and the prod- 
ucts of this concern are recognized as standard through- 
out the world. They make a specialty of the Paroid 
roofing, and no effort has been spared to make it a perfect 
product of its kind. It is made from the best felt, thor- 
oughly saturated and coated with a compound that ren- 
ders it absolutely waterproof. It contains no tar, and 
in appearance is very much like slate. It withstands any 
and all weather Soucy eles and is remarkable for its 
lasting qualities. 

The roofing comes all ready to put on, in rolls 36 
inches wide, each roll containing 216 square feet. It is 
very easy to put on, and each roll comes complete with 
fixtures and directions for applying. . 


The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, invites 
proposals until February 18 for the supply of steel rails, 


splice bars, tie plates, track bolts and skipes, nut locks, © 


stove pipes, rubber gaskets, fire brick, cupola lining 
blocks, wagons, platform scales, safes, furniture, towels, 
window curtains, etc. 


‘ 
o _ 
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SOME OF THE NEWEST MODELS OF 
BICYCLES. 


Long experience in catering to the demands of the 
wheeling public has taught bicycle manufacturers many 
practical things, which’ knowledge they have applied in 
the construction of their machines, with the result that 


the modern bicycle has attained a degree of excellence 
‘ 


that leaves little room for the sug- 
gestion of improvement. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tions are shown two of the most 
perfectly equipped and up-to-date 
-machines now being manufactured. 
Their makers have been engaged in 
the manufacture of bicycles for 
over fifteen years, and in these two 
models they have embodied every 
desirable and improved feature in 
cycle construction. The machine 
shown in first cut is their newest 
design, and the greatest care and 
attention have been devoted to the 
most minute detail of its construc- 
tion. It was especially designed to 
meet the constantly increasing.demand for wheels of the 
best quality, with all the latest improved features. It is 
known as the Ranger coaster brake special, and it is built 
to withstand the enormous and sudden strains put upon 
it by the coaster brake. 

This coaster brake feature is considered one of the 
most important improvements in cycle construction. With 
the aid of this device the rider may coast for miles with 
no further effort than is necessary to guide the machine. 
He can coast down hills with perfect safety at twice the 
speed he would dare to make with the ordinary bicycle, 
and this extra momentum will carry him to the top of 
the next hill without effort. The wheels of the machine 
are made with the finest grade double-swaged wire 
spokes, each individual spoke guaranteed to a tensile 
strength of over 475 pounds. The chain is of the de- 
tachable, open link type, and can be taken apart at any 


' RANGER COASTER-BRAKE, 
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point without tools. The pedals are a new improved rat 
trap style, and are very light running. The saddle is 
of the high back cavalry pattern, with coil spring, and is 
made of hand buffed grain leather. The handle bar is made 
of seamless tubing, triple nickel plated over a heavy coat- 
ing of copper. It can be adjusted to any of the many posi- 
tions between a low drop and a high up-turned. Another 
most important feature is the puncture proof tires with 


“SENTINEL” ROAD RACER. 


basket weave tread. This style of tread not only prevents 
all possibility of side slipping on wet or muddy roads, 
but runs fifty per cent. easier on asphalt pavements for 
the reason that all “suction” is eliminated. It is impossi- 
ble for the tire to stick and drag on pavements, as the 
tread is so made that there is always a small quantity 
of air between the tread of the tire and the pavement. 
In every part of the construction of this machine the same 
high standard of excellence is maintained; it is one of 
the most highly finished and easy running machines now 
being manufactured, and is proving one of the most 
popular models ever turned out by this company, the 
Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Another model for which they have a large call is 
known as the Sentinel road racer. It is built for that 
class of riders who are looking for a thoroughly strong © 
and reliable wheel at moderate cost. It is strictly a busi- 
ness bicycle, and for hard country 
road riding there is said to be no 
better wheel made.° The best of 
everything is used in its construc- 
tion, and no pains have been spared 
to make it first class in every re- 


spect. The frame is made of seam- 
less tubing, with flush joints 
throughout, carefully reinforced 


and securely brazed. The handle 
bars are of seamless tubing, and 
are adjustable to any height de- 
sired. The crank hanger, sprock- 
ets, chain, pedals, and saddle are 
all of the most improved patterns. 
The tires are of the Hedgethorn 
puncture proof style, the same as 
are used on the Ranger machine 
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described above. Every machine turned out is supplied 
with a tool bag complete, with necessary tools, such as 
wrench, oiler, pump, repair kit, etc. 

In addition to the above mentioned wheels, this com- 
pany makes many other styles, to meet varying demands, 
including ladies’ wheels, also different models for boys 
and girls. Another very popular model is known as the 
Ranger roadster. It is said to be one of the most relia- 
ble and practical bicycles now in use, and is equipped 
for the fastest kind of traveling. This company is one 
of the largest exporters of bicycles in the United States, 
and its shipments to foreign countries yearly are said to 
run well into the thousands. For export shipment all 
machines are carefully greased with vaseline, wrapped 
in heavy waterproof paper bags, and securely crated, thus 
insuring delivery in perfect condition. 


DUPLEX SPARK PLUG AND ATTACHMENT 
FOR GASOLINE MOTORS. 


The Duplex Ignition Company of New York is man- 
ufacturing a device that acts as a protector of spark plugs 
from water, and removes mis-fires without stopping the 
motor. The manner of operating it is very simple. By 


THE ATTACHMEND. 


SPARK 
PLUG. 


pulling out a switch, as shown in the larger illustration, 
the device accomplishes its work. 

It has the great advantage that the switch may be 
operated while the motor is in operation, and there need 
be no fear of an electrical shock. The attachment works 
on the principle of a condenser discharge, and overcomes 
any difficulty of fire, whether the latter is caused by oil, 
soot or a cracked porcelain. 

This concern is also manufacturing a spark plug that 
acts on the same principle, and an illustration of same is 
shown herewith. When missing fire on account of soot 
or oil the switch is pulled, and the plug will immediately 
fire perfectly. It avoids stoppage of the motor on the 
road, cleaning of plugs and other annoying features. 
The simplicity, durability and efficiency of the device 
have won for it marked favor among owners of automo- 
biles. In this country it has been widely adopted, and 
the foreign demand for it is said to be rapidly increasing. 
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STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 


The subject of radiation, one of the most important 
branches of the heating industry, is one to which manu- 
facturers of this class of apparatus have given such close 
and exhaustive study that there ig practically no demand 
in this form of heating which the radiators now being 
produced will not fill. We present in the accompanying 
illttstrations some late patterns of steam and hot water 


et 


WALL RADIATOR. 


radiators, the products of one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of steam and water boilers, radiators and 


sanitary supplies in the world. The types shown here’ 


represent the results obtained from years of experimental 


and practical demonstration, and they embody every de- 


sirable feature known in radiator construction, being 


handsome in design, symmetrical in form, durable and 


effective in operation. 

The line of heating apparatus made by this concern, 
the Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is complete, and includes radiation for 
every possible need. Its principal makes the company 


puts out under the names of the “Louraine,” “Syracuse,” 
“Bremen” and “Reliance,” and these are made for either 


direct, indirect or semi-direct heating. The various 


styles shown here are all adapted to the “Louraine” radia-. 


tion, which is said to be practically all that is needed 
by steam fitters in making the majority of installations. 


DINING ROOM RADIATOR. SEMI-DIRECT RADIATOR. 
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The first illustration shows a single column radiator 
without legs, used as a wall radiator by employing brack- 
ets, as shown in the sectional view. When adjusted these 
brackets are, of course, invisible. The three column din- 
ing room radiator is of the ornamental type. It is fur- 
nished with a spacious warming closet, surrounded on 
the bottom and both sides with direct heating surface. 
The closet is built with double doors and two shelves 
10% inches wide by 17 inches long, which may be re- 
moved at any time more space is required. 

In the last cut is shown a semi-direct radiator. This 
resembles the well known “Louraine” radiator put out 
by this company, with the exception of the lower half 
covered by the semi-direct ventilating base. This base 
can be bolted to any of the company’s three column radia- 
tors to cover any number of sections. A damper oper- 
ates from the front, and this admits air to the radiator 
from the floor or directly from the outside wall to be 
heated in such quantities as may be desired. In extreme 
weather this damper closes the outside fresh air opening 
if-desirable. These, as well as all the other radiators made 
by this concern, may be had either plain or ornamented. 

The radiators are connected with extra heavy push 
nipples, which absolutely insures them against leakage. 
The various shapes of the radiators and the delicate lines 
of embossing are such that they will harmonize with all 
styles of interior finish. They may be had in any height 
desired ; in fact they are built in so many different dimen- 
sions that they are readily adaptable to any service. 

A form of radiator put out by this company which is 
meeting with constantly increasing popularity is its ‘“Lou- 
raine,” made in graduated sections. They are said to 
offer more radiating surface than the regular type, and 
their use in hallways or in courts along stairways is now 
universal. This type makes a most effective radiator for 
use beside stairways, and the upright sections in the 
lower heights give excellent service under window seats 
and in alcoves. The “Reliance,” “Syracuse” and “Bre- 
men” radiators have been on the market for so many 
years that a description of their merits is hardly neces- 
sary. They are known to practically all the trade and 
large contractors, and are now in use in all parts of the 
civilized world. 


ELECTRIC POWER HOISTS. 


The use of electricity in the place of hand power is 
gradually revolutionizing hoisting methods in the more 
advanced industrial countries. In the United States and 
Germany especially the hoisting of comparatively small 
loads by electricity is becoming a common feature of 
up-to-date machine shop practice. 

Electric hoists are undoubtedly the most convenient 
and economical type of hoist. For industrial work they 
are made in two styles, viz.: those that are permanently 
installed and those that are portable. The former find 
their usefulness principally’on traveling cranes in steel 
works, foundries, etc., while the portable hoists are in 
this respect similar to a chain pulley block, and may be 
used wherever current is obtainable. . 
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The portable hoist may be suspended from any over- 
head support, installed on traveling or jib cranes, or on 
overhead trolley systems. Where the hoist swings on a 
single upper hook it has a great deal of flexibility, and 
will readily operate at a considerable angle from a ver- 
tical lift. There is, however, no distinct line of demar- 
cation between the portable and permanently installed 
hoist, since the former may be built into a crane or trol- 
ley, thus losing its portability and becoming a perma- 
nently installed hoist. 

One of the newest-and best types of portable electric 
hoists is made by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, of New York. The hoists of this company are 
furnished in capacities ranging from one to thirty tons, 
and are operated by direct or continuous current at volt- 
ages from 110 to 650. The variable speed control, which 


ELECTRIC HOIST ON 
MOTOR DRIVEN TROLLEY. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
HOIST: 


is an important feature of the Yale & Towne hoist, per- 
mits the accurate handling of the most delicate lifting. 
Any man of ordinary intelligence can operate it. 

Installed on a motor-driven trolley or on an overhead 
I-beam trolley system, a hoist of this kind constitutes the 
most economical arrangement for handling most kinds 
of materials, in cases where the tonnage is not sufficient 
to make belt conveyors and other similar installations 
available. It is also found to be very efficient on old 
hand-power traveling cranes, since it can be installed at 
a fraction of the cost of a regular electric crane. 


The exports of American made candles during the 
year 1906 represented a value of almost $600,000. 


The exports last year of upper leather, including 
glazed kid, patent and enameled leather, etc., amounted in 
value to nearly $25,000,000. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES. 


“Consolidation Type Freight Locomotives,’ a pam- 
phlet just published by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, New York City, describes and illustrates a large 
number of consolidation locomotives built for various rail- 
roads. This pamphlet includes only consolidation locomo- 
tives weighing less than 175,000 pounds, and will be fol- 
lcwed shortly by a booklet illustrating designs of this type 
weighing more than 175,000 pounds. 

The pamphlet opens with a description of the 2-8-0 
type, giving its distinguishing characteristics and its spe- 
cial advantages for heavy freight service or service on 
light rails where the wheel load is limited. Then follow 
four pages of tables giving the principal dimensions of 
thirty consolidation locomotives ranging in weight from 
66,000 to 175,000 pounds, the tables being arranged in 
the order of the total weights of the locomotives. The 
next two pages show drawings of the side elevation and 
end elevation of a typical design of consolidation locomo- 
tive. The rest of the pamphlet is taken up with photo- 
graphic reproductions of the locomotives given in the 
tables, with the tabular information concerning the de- 
sign on the page opposite each photograph. 

This is the third of the series of pamphlets to be issued 
by this company, which will include all the standard 
types of locomotives, and constitute a record of the pro- 
duction of the company. . Copies of the pamphlets already 
issued, on the Atlantic, Pacific and Consolidation types, 
may be had upon request. 


The Benbow-Brammer Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., which has become so well and favorably 
known throughout the country for the excellence of its 
washing machines, announces that the exclusive right 
for the manufacture and sale of its entire line of ma- 
chines has been given to the H. F. Brammer Manufac- 
turing Company, of Davenport, Ia., who will continue 
the manufacture of these products on the same extensive 
scale that has always characterized their development. 
The latter manufacturers are also widely known, being 
large producers of washing machines and all classes of 
furniture, and they enjoy an enviable reputation for the 
excellence and superiority of their products. 


Owing to the rapid increase in both its domestic and 
foreign trade, the Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, 
of South Bend, Ind., has found it necessary to vacate its 
present factory building and has leased the plant formerly 
occupied by the Bissell Plow Company. This will give 
the company three times its present floor space, and will 
greatly increase its facilities for handling its large line 
of concrete machines. 


The firm of John F. Allen, Nos. 370-372 Gerard 
avenue, New York City, recently received an order from 
the American Car and Foundry Company for six Allen 
compression lever riveters, to be used in their new plant 


in St. Louis, Mo. This is part of an equipment of fifteen 
riveters for the same plant, the balance of which will 
be ready for shipment by. the first of January. 


A new device for making a tight roof, and one which 
is proving very practical, has recently been placed on 
the market. It consists of a square, rust-proof cap made 
of sheet steel. The ordinary cap furnished with ready 
roofing is generally made of tin scrap, which has a ten- 
dency to rust in a short time. The new cap is not only 
rust-proof, but is said to be much stronger and to have 
more binding surface than the ordinary round cap, owing 
to its square construction., The patent on this device has 


‘been granted to F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., 


the makers of the Paroid roofing. 


The Humphryes Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at Mansfield, Ohio, announces that it has moved 
its New York branch to 636-638 West Thirty-fourth 
street, where a large new office, salesroom and warehouse 
have been opened. This change was made in order to 
obtain increased facilities and enable the company to 
handle its domestic and export business in a more satis- 
factory manner than ever before. ‘In the new warehouse 
a large stock is carried, consisting of pumps, both hand 
and power, sanitary enameled ware, including bath tubs, 
lavatories, sinks, etc., and a complete line of plumbers’ 
brass goods. 


As has been its custom for several years, the Harring- 
ton & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, Mass., is 
again distributing a handsome calendar among its patrons 
and friends. The subject of the calendar is “The Cana- 
dian Trapper,” and it is an artistically wrought piece of 
work, being a lithograph in ten colors, and measuring in 
size 14x2634 inches. Any of our readers may obtain a 
copy of this calendar by addressing a postal card to the 
above company and mentioning the AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


The Cement Machinery Company, Jackson, Mich., 
has made arrangements with Messrs. A. M. Lawrence & 
Co., whereby the latter become export representatives in 
New York city for the company’s complete line of con- 
crete machinery. The opening of this export office will 
greatly facilitate the handling of foreign business and 
enable the company to take care of that trade in an even 
better manner than ever before. 

All foreign orders and inquiries will come through 
the New York office, and should be addressed to A. M. 
Lawrence & Co., No. 29 Broadway. 


The South Bend Machine Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Ind., has recently issued a neat catalogue 
descriptive of its cement brick machines and concrete 
mixers, and it also contains information of much value 
to all users of cement. 


‘ 


It is well illustrated and clearly | 


ee 


. 
| 
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brings out the many improved features for which these 
machines have become so well known and widely adopted. 
A copy of this catalogue will be mailed to anyone upon 
request. 


Among the official delegates to the National Conven- 
tion for the Extension of the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States held at Washington, few have taken a more 
active part in contributing to the upbuilding of American 
export trade than Mr. W. J. Clark, foreign manager of 
the General Electric Company, whose portrait we publish 
in this issue. Mr. Clark was one of the Governor’s dele- 
gates from the State of New York. 

The presence in Washington of such practical men as 
Mr. Clark was a further instance of the importance at- 
tributed by manufacturers in general to the discussion of 
questions affecting foreign trade. The General Electric 


WILLIAM J. CLARK, FOREIGN MANAGER GENERAL ELECTRIC 
: COMPANY. 

Company has been one of the pioneers in the introduction 
of American manufactures abroad. The broad and lib- 
eral policy of the company, and careful study of the con- 
ditions made possible by the great organization it main- 
tains, have enabled the General Electric Company not 
only to meet the competition of European rivals, but to 
establish for its product a reputation second to no other 
in the world. 


A new company, known as the E. A. Pflueger Com- 
pany, has just been organized at Akron, Ohio, for the 
purpose of engaging in the manufacture of fishing tackle 
and general sporting goods. It is purposed by its pro- 
_ jectors to make it one of the largest manufacturing plants 
of the kind in the country. The company is incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorpo- 
rators are all men well known in the business world, and 
the president and general manager of the company is a 
man of exceptional ability and wide experience in this 
line of business. The prospects for the successful out- 
come of the venture are very promising, as both in ability 
and financial worth the men at the head of the enterprise 
are well equipped to carry it through to success. Opera- 
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tions will commence as soon as a factory can be obtained, 
and if this cannot be procured a large plant will be erect- 
ed, and all the latest machinery for the manufacturing of 
fishing tackle will be installed. 


The firm of Sittman & Pitt, New York City, has re- 
cently’ been reorganized, and in future the business will 
be conducted under the style of Pitt & Lienhardt. The 
firm will continue to manufacture the “S. & P.” check 
protectors, pinking machines and marine motors, and 
the same high standard of excellence which has al- 
ways characterized these products will be maintained. 
The address of the concern remains the same as formerly 
—212-214th streets and Harlem River, New York. 


At the Cement Users’ Convention recently held in 
Chicago, Ill., an exhibit which attracted unusual atten- 
tion was that of the Century Cement Machine Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of the well-known 
Hercules concrete block machine. Over one hundred 
blocks of different sizes and designs, all made on the 
Hercules machine, were built into two walls—front and 
back of the allotted space. The exhibition also showed 
many designs of copying and ornamental work. Extra- 
ordinary interest was created when the operators, in rec- 
ord breaking time, produced two blocks of different size 
and design on the one machine at the same time. 

The “Hercules” is a face down machine. Tamping is 
done directly on the face, thus insuring a clear, sharp 
impression. The demand for these machines in this 
country is very large, and the company reports that its 
foreign trade is rapidly increasing, these machines now 
being in operation in nearly every civilized country in 
the world. 


One of the largest whip producing centers in the 
United States is Binghamton, N. Y. © For twenty-four 
years the Binghamton Whip Company, of that city, has 


-been engaged in the manufacture of these products ex- 


clusively, and its line includes whips for meeting every 
possible demand in either material or style. There is 
practically no country in the universe where the Bing- 
hamton whips are not known, and they bear the reputa- 
tion of being unexcelled in style, quality and durability. 


The Dominion Cartridge Company has enlarged its 
ammunition plant near Lachute, and is adding much new 
machinery, with a view to taking care of its constantly 
increasing business, which during the past few years has 
grown beyond all expectation, 1906 having witnessed an 
increase of over 60 per cent. 


The Syracuse Smelting Works, New York city, im- 
porters and dealers in new metal and manufacturers of 
all kinds of white metal alloys, announce that they have 
recently received a requisition from the Mexican Light 
& Power Company, Ltd., for 1,000 kilos of anti-friction 
babbitt metal, and they would like to arrange with some 
responsible concerns in Mexico, as well as South and 
Central America, to handle their products. 


EXPORT NOTES. 


For any additional information, names of importers, etc., write AMERICAN EXpoRTER. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
IN ASIA MINOR. 


Consul Evan E. Young reports that an interesting 


test of the value of the American drill for sowing wheat. 


as compared with the old broadcast method so common in 
Asiatic Turkey took place this past summer near Harput. 

A small plat of ground was measured and then divid- 
ed into halves. 
vision of Mr. Ajemian, agent for American agricultural 
machinery, while the other half was allotted to a native 
farmer. The former prepared his ground by a thorough 
plowing with an American plow, and the latter contented 
himself with scratching around on the surface with the 
historical crooked stick pulled by bullocks. Mr. Ajemian 
drilled in 2 eulcheks (1 eulchek=10.61 pounds wheat, 
average) of wheat, while the native scattered 6 eulcheks 
broadcast on his half. 

The harvesting of the wheat told the following story: 
From the 2 eulcheks drilled in with the American ma- 
chine 50 eulcheks were harvested, but the native farmer 
from his 6 eulcheks of seed secured in return only 48 
eulcheks. This object lesson has done more than cata- 
logues without number to convince these people of the 
practical use and value of modern farming machinery. 
The fact that the use of reliable agricultural implements 
means more dollars and cents in their pockets has awak- 
ened a lively interest in this class of goods. 


FIREARMS IN TURKEY. 


In Smyrna a large trade is done in sporting guns. 
Shooting licenses cost but a few cents. In the surround- 
ing country game is abundant. There being few or no 
preserves, even the very poorest go hunting. At present 
the trade is practically controlled by Belgium, which 
supplies a cheap fowling piece of rather heavy make but 
very durable. The guns chiefly sold are central fire 
breech-loaders, and usually have one barrel cylinder and 
the other choke bored, and are of either .12, .20 or .28 
calibre. The prices range from $12 and upward. Single- 
barreled guns of small bore are occasionally sold for 
ladies’ use. Larger bores than .12 calibre are not im- 
ported. 

A few guns of English make are imported, and, al- 
though their quality is much superior to the Belgian 
article, their cost limits their sale to only the more wealthy 
classes. As the importation of rifled arms is strictly pro- 
hibited, the Ottoman custom houses will only permit the 
usual double or single barreled guns to pass, and for this 
reason repeating shotguns of the Winchester and other 
types, which are only allowed to be imported after being 
submitted to the ordnance department of the Ministry of 


One part was placed under the super- . 


War in Constantinople, where they are examined to see 
that they are not rifled, are not imported. There is also 
a considerable trade done in cheap muzzle-loading guns, 
costing from $7 upward. These are chiefly used by peas- 
ants living too far from town to obtain cartridges. No 
guns are made locally, although in Armenia a consid- 
erable quantity are made by local gunsmiths for use there. 


IMPORTS OF ROUMANIA. 


A report from Consul General Richard Guenther, of 
Frankfort, states that among the articles imported by 
Roumania in the year 1905 the following may offer some 
interest to American manufacturers and exporters. The 
appended figures give values in francs, a france being 
equal to 19.3 cents: 

Chemical products, dyes, and ultramarine, 3,679,000 ; 
fine leather, 3,139,000; rubber shoes, 2,776,000; rubber 
goods, 1,190,000; woolen yarns and textiles, 23,223,000; 
cotton yarns and textiles, 35,069,000; cotton passemen- 
terie goods (trimmings), 1,635,000; cotton lace, 2,006,- 
000; jute bags, 3,402,000; silk and silk mixed textiles, 
7,017,000; ready made clothing, 4,233,000; bristol board, 
1,965,000; gold leaf, 1,004,000 ; cheap jewelry, 1,345,000; 
iron and steel ware, tubing, plates, tools, etc., 19,802,000; 
tin plate, 1,578,000 ; steam engines and parts thereof, 11,- 
505,000; agricultural machines, 11,855,000; other ma- 
chinery and parts thereof, 5,723,000; small ware and cut- 
lery, 1,402,000; railroad baggage and freight cars, 2,928,- 
000. This shows that Roumania might be worth the at- 
tention of the manufacturers of the United States. 


NEW DIAMOND MINES IN AFRICA. 


The British and South African Export Gazette, pub- 
lished in London, asserts that remarkable discoveries of 
diamonds near Kimberley have recently taken place. This 
publication says: “We are happily in possession of cer- 
tain facts which go to show that the discoveries in ques- 
tion are probably more momentous to South Africa’s 
future prosperity than anything which that marvelous 
country has produced since the fabulously rich Witwaters- 
rand gold field was first opened up. Some authorities 
even go so far as to assert that these discoveries tran- 
scend in area and richness the existing mines of the De 
Beers Company or that of the Premier Diamond Com- 
pany, but without indorsing this statement it is unques- 
tionably a fact that the Cape Colony has in them a 
potential source of wealth the importance of which 
would be difficult to overestimate. These diggings are 
alluvial and promise a market for mining muses | 
‘dollying’ apparatus, etc.” 
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OPENING FOR BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
CHILE. 


Consul Alfred A. Winslow reports that there will be 
a large demand for builders’ hardware, cement, lumber, 
structural iron or steel, etc., in Valparaiso, Chile, for the 
next two or three years, and believes it will pay the 
American producer to study the field. 

The United States ought to have a large amount of 
this business, and at good figures. German and English 
houses are after the business hard, but now is the time to 
get a foothold that will last. The visit of Secretary of 
State Elihu Root to this Republic has had a good effect, 
and has had a tendency to draw the Chileans nearer to us. 
The demand will be especially strong for structural steel 
and corrugated iron, nearly all of which has hitherto come 
from Germany and England. More corrugated iron will 
be used now than ever, for it is proposed to use it not only 
for roofs but extensively for sheeting or siding for build- 
ings. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A STEEL BRIDGE 
ACROSS THE YALU. 


It is reported in the local Japanese press that plans 
have already been completed for the construction of a 
large steel bridge across the Yalu River, between Antung 
and New Wiju, and that the work will be commenced 
some time during the coming April. The length of the 
bridge will be 3,239 feet, and the cost of construction 
more than $1,000,000. Until the doubling of the Seoul- 
Wiju and Antung-Mukden lines it is proposed to use 
only one side of the bridge for railway purposes, the 
other side to be converted into a public thoroughfare. 
Large piers will be erected at intervals of from 200 to 
300 feet, and their height, about 40 feet, will be such as 
to avoid any obstruction of river traffic. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


Consul Urbain J. Ledoux reports from Prague that 
Austrian papers are discussing the introduction of the 
Kjellin process in the manufacture of steel by the Poldi- 
hitte, at Kladno, Bohemia, in concert with the Ober- 
schlesische Eisenindustrie-Gesellschaft, which process, 
says the Prague Tagblatt, may bring about a complete 
revolution in the Austrian steel industry. Continuing, 
the Prague Tagblatt says: 

“That such steps may be leading to vastly important 
results may easily be realized when it is considered that 
the Kjellin process yields an excellent steel, said to be 
fully equal to the best crucible steel, while the cost of 
production is considerably lower than with the mode of 
prodttction so far in use. The Kjellin product, how- 
ever, apart from its lower cost, is further praised for 
its ductility, density, homogeneousness, softness, the pos- 
sibility of obtaining high degrees of carboniferous quality, 
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and, finally, for its excellent magnetic properties. If 
these surmises—as appears highly probable—should be 
proved by facts, all undertakings which have at their dis- 
position the primary requisite for the adaptation of the 
electric process, viz., cheap electric power by means of: 
sufficiently strong water power, will secure a great advan- 
tage over other works. Chief Engineer V. Engelhardt, 
in his work on the Kjellin process, states that it can com- 
pete with the Siemens-Martin method, where the kilowatt 
hour can be put down at about a half cent.’ 


JAPANESE TURTLE FARMS. 


A writer in the National Geographic Magazine says: 
“The place occupied among gastronomical delicacies by 
the diamondback terrapin in America and by the green 
turtle in England is taken by the ‘suppon,’ or the snap- 
ping turtle, in Japan. The three are equally esteemed 
and equally high priced, but the Japanese epicure has 
this advantage dver his brothers of other lands—he has 
no longer any fear of having the supply of the luscious 
reptile exhausted. This desirable condition is owing to 
the successful efforts of a Mr. Hattori, who has spared 
no pains to bring his turtle farms to a high pitch of per- 
fection, and is able to turn out tens of thousands of these 
reptiles every year. 


“In general appearance a turtle farm is at a first 
glance nothing but a number of rectangular ponds, large 
and small, the large ones having a size of 15,000 to 20,000 
square feet. One or more of the ponds are always reserved 
for large breeding turtles or ‘parents,’ as they are galled. 

“In Hattori’s farm a person goes around the ‘parents’ 
pond’ once a day or so and covers up with wire baskets 
all the new deposits made since the last visit. Each bas- 
ket may be marked’ with the date if necessary. This 
covering serves a two-fold purpose—the obvious one of 
marking the place, and in addition that of keeping other 
females from digging in the same spot. 


“The hatching of the egg takes, on an average, sixty 
days. The time may be considerably shortened or length- 
ened, according to whether the summer is hot and the sun 
pours down its strong rays day after day, or whether there 
is much rain and the heat not great. It may become less 
than forty days or more than eighty days. 

“The young just hatched are put in a pond or ponds 
by, themselves and given finely chopped meat of a fish 
like the pilchard. This is continued through September. 
In October the snapping turtle ceases to take food, and 
finally burrows into the muddy bottom of the pond to 
hibernate, coming out only in April or May. 

“From the third to the fifth year, inclusive, the young 
need not be kept in ponds strictly according to age, but 
may be more or less mixed, if necessary. The young of 
these years are also the best and most delicate for eating, 
and are the ones most sold in the market. In the sixth 
year they reach maturity and may begin to deposit eggs, 
although not fully vigorous till two or three years later. 
How old these snapping turtles live to be is not known.” 


BOOK REVIEW. 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPZADIA. 


{One Volume. Exporters’ Encylcopedia Company, New York 


City.) 


The Exporters’ Encyclopedia Company, New York 
City, has recently issued the third edition of its 1907 
encyclopedia, and the value and importance of this splen- 
did work can hardly be overestimated. While primarily 
of value to shippers in the United States, it is not lacking 
in interest to buyers and shippers in foreign countries. 

The task of selecting and compiling the material for 
this work has been skillfully performed by the authors. 
- The book contains full and authentic information relative 
to shipments for every country in the world, and it is safe 
to state that no more complete export shipping guide has 
ever been offered to American exporters. 

As a reference book it is of most appreciable value, as 
évery point bearing on the shipment of goods to foreign 
countries has been given the most careful consideration, 
and is explained with accuracy and clearness. 

The first section of the work is devoted to general 
shipping instructions, in which the authors touch on ship- 
ping permits, delivery of goods, bonded goods, receipts, 
dock fire risk, marine insurance, consignment of goods, 
packing, bills of lading, foreign duties, freight rates, con- 
sular documents, protection of trademarks in foreign 
countries and many other important things which it is 
necessary that the exporter should know. 

Then in alphabetical order each country is taken sepa- 
rately, and the shipping routes, rules and regulations that 
apply to shipments over all lines are given in detail. In 
addition to this, the length of time it takes to go from 
New York and all other “outports’” of the United States 
to foreign countries is accurately stated, and a list fur- 
nished of cable rates from New York to all countries in 
the world. 

The subject of packing goods for export shipment, one 
of the most important to both the shipper and the buyer, 
has come in for its full share of attention. As is well 
known, foreigners complain frequently of the insecurity 
of American packing as compared with that of European 
countries. Shipments for export are necessarily sub- 
jected to frequent and rough handling, and when. im- 
properly packed are liable to arrive at their destination 
in bad condition. The loss or damage usually falls upon 
the consignee or upon the shipper, as the steamship com- 
pany may disclaim responsibility under the clause “not 
responsible for breakage,’ which is to be found in all 
bills of lading, and may claim that goods were not in 
shipping condition when received by them. Brief but 
valuable suggestions are given in the encyclopzdia as to 
the proper methods for the shipper to adopt in packing 
his goods in order to insure their safe delivery to destina- 
tion. A list is also furnished of the articles that may be 
sent by parcels post, together with a table showing the 
various countries to which the “parcels post” extends. 


Nothing is omitted from the volurtie that will aid the 
exporter in becoming thoroughly familiar with the proper 
method of getting his shipments to foreign lands. The 
approximate value of foreign coins is shown, also tables 
of foreign weights and measures, with American equiva- 
lents, and all commercial terms are clearly explained. 

Other sections of the book are devoted to consular 
regulations, both here and abroad, and the names are 


given of all the foreign consuls in the United States and 


the American consuls located in foreign cities. 

This encyclopedia is a book that American  ship- 
pers can ill afford to be without, as it solves. practically 
every problem that confronts the exporter when shipping 
his products to foreign countries. 


THE MAKER OF MODERN MEXICO, PORFIRIO 
DIAZ. 


(One Volume. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie.) 

Interesting and valuable from many points of view 
is the book lately put out by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, entitled 
“The Maker of Modern Mexico, Porfirio Diaz.” It is a 
splendidly executed work, written in a pleasing and fas- 
cinating style, and it is safe to’venture the opinion that 
mo more authoritative history of Mexico has ever ap- 
peared. It is written partly in the nature of a biography 
of the country’s present ruler, whom the author regards 
as “the greatest man of the nineteenth century.” 

Mrs. ‘Tweedie enjoyed the privilege of being a close 
personal friend of President Diaz’s family, and she had 
abundant opportunity to procure the mass of authentic 


information and beautiful illustrations of which the vol-— 


ume is comprised. Particular interest is attached to the 
account of the attempt to seat an Austrian archduke on 
a Mexican throne, the details of the overtures made by 
Maximilian, andthe interview with Marshal Bazaine, 
all of which has been reproduced from pages of General 
Diaz’s diary. With"much understanding and clearness 
the author has related the subsequent history of the ruler 
of Mexico, and the wonderful benefits which have re- 
sulted from his government. 

All the documentary information concerning the 
progress of the country and the career of its President 
were furnished by President Diaz himself, and the story 
of his career, from a position of obscurity to one of power, 
is portrayed as symbolic of the country’s advancement. 

From personal intercourse and observation the author 
has been able to tell of many charming incidents in the 
daily life of the President and his family, and these she 
has narrated in a delightful and most interesting manner. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, containing among 
others an autograph picture of President Diaz as he 
appeared at the age of seventy-four. 

The book as a whole is one that may be read with 
interest and profit by all, but to the close student of 
Mexican affairs it is a work of more than ordinary value 
and importance. 
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OUR AUTOMOBILE EXPORTS. 


Keeping pace with the wonderful growth of the auto- 
mobile industry, the exports of American motor cars are 
steadily and rapidly increasing. Three years ago, in 1904, 
the value of our total automobile exports was $1,897,510; 
in the following year, 1905, the value was $2,695,655, 
while during 1906 American automobiles shipped abroad 
represented a value of $4,409,186. 

Our largest customer in 1906 was the United King- 
dom, to which country we exported no less than $1,138,- 
264 worth of automobiles. Our second largest buyer was 
British North America, with $878,885, followed by Mex- 
ico with $717,523. 

That American cars are also held in high esteem by 
France is demonstrated by the fact that during the year 
the French Republic took $336,273 worth of them. The 
next largest buyers, in order of importance, were Italy, 
West Indies, Australasia, Germany, South America, the 
Far East and South Africa. 

In England the automobile industry is so flourishing 
that most of the factories are either planning or actively 
carrying out extensions. The British automobile indus- 
try now represents some $30,000,000 capital, and employs 
about 20,000 hands. The present demand is unprece- 
dented; so great, indeed, that the home factories cannot 
cope with it, but are forced to supplement their output 
by importing foreign cars and parts thereof. During the 
year 1906 the United Kingdom imported over 4,000 for- 
eign automobiles, which shows the extraordinary de- 
mand for this kind of vehicle. Similar conditions prevail 


_on the Continent ; Germany, Italy, France, Holland, Scan- 


dinavia, Spain, Austria, Belgium, in fact, most of the 
European countries, are importing foreign automobiles 
in steadily increasing quantities, and it is said on good 
authority that this demand will continue to increase from 
year to year. 

The automobile is also making considerable headway 
in South America; while in former years chiefly French 
and German cars were imported, American automobiles 
can now be seen in all the leading cities of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Chile and Peru. 

Even far off India is rapidly taking a leading place in 
the exploitation of the motor car. It is worthy of the 
careful attention and thorough investigation of American 
manufacturers who are seeking to enlarge their markets. 
According to late statistics, the imports of motor cars, 
motor cycles and cycles during the last fiscal year aggre- 
gated in value $2,000,000, of which one-half passed 
through the port of Bombay, the supply mart of Western 
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India. The high class and high priced cars, which in 
any country must be considered as luxuries, have found 
their best customers among the native Indian rulers, 
whose example has been followed by rich Parsee mer- 
chants and financiers of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Other markets well worth our close attention are 
Singapore, the Straits Settlements, the Federate Malay 
States, the Islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo.. In 
these countries the motor car trade is yet in its infancy. 
In Singapore there are about 60 passenger and some 20 
freight cars, and the demand is steadily increasing. 

The circumstance that last year 48 per cent. of our 
automobile exports went to Europe demonstrates better 
than anything else that the reputation of the American 
made automobile has been established. 

It has been a matter of much surprise in the sec- 
tions of Europe frequented by American tourists the 
past season to see the wonderful progress made by 
the manufacturers of American automobiles and to 
note the large number of cars brought to foreign coun- 
tries from America by Americans touring abroad. In 
some cases these machines were so nearly the coun- 
terpart of the foreign cars as to make it difficult to 
distinguish between them. As a matter of fact, it is 
now generally known that there are cars being made 
in this country which are on a par with the best cars 
made in France, Germany and Italy, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that owners of late models of these 
best American cars, in comparing them with machines 
of foreign’ manufacture which they have owned, state 


that the cost for up-keep is in favor of the American 


made machine, for the latter, considering the much 
more rigorous work which an automobile is called 
upon to do in the conditions met with on American 
roads, must of necessity call for greater strength and 
possibilities of endurance. The reason, therefore, why 
Americans have not been more active in seeking for- 
ign trade is not far to seek, for even up to the present 
time manufacturers of high grade American cars find 
it difficult to supply the demand of the home market. 
The enlargement of factories and increasing of facil- 
ities, however, would indicate that within the next 
twelve months it will be necessary to seek for foreign 
markets, and already the press of the foreign trade are 
sounding warning notes to their builders to look well 
to the home trade, for the American manufacturer 
has proven by recent models, and at the last exhibi- 
tions, that the American cars will prove strong com- 
petitors in any market. 

Everything points to the probability that the demand 
for motor cars will largely increase during the present 
year; the shows held in this country and abroad are at- 
tracting livelier interest and attention than in any pre- 
vious year, and it is to be hoped that the manufacturers 
of this country will take full advantage of the opportu- 
nities that await them to extend their trade in foreign 
fields. 


No market should be overlooked. The reputation of 
the American automobile is an established fact. 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
PANAMA. 


Exports from the United States to Panama now av- 
erage more than one million dollars a month, and our 
total trade with that Republic seems likely to aggre- 
gate 16 million dollars in the fiscal year which ends 
with the month of June. Bananas, india rubber, hides 
and skins, vegetable ivory, and mahogany are the prin- 
cipal articles imported from Panama, and their value 
in the year will aggregate about 2 million dollars. 
Meats, lard, flour, bread and biscuit, fish, butter, cheese, 
cotton cloths and clothing, vegetable and mineral oils, 
tobacco, wines, spirits, liquors, timber, lumber, and 
manufactures of iron and steel of various sorts are the 
principal articles exported to Panama. The exports 
to that Republic now constantly exceed one million dol- 
lars per month, and in the full year will probably exceed 
14 million dollars. 

Both the imports from Panama and the exports to 
that Republic show a marked increase in 1907 com- 
pared with 1906. The figures of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, just 
compiled, show the details of our trade with Panama 
during the seven months ending with January, 1907, 
this seven-month period being that part of the fiscal 
year ending with June, 1907, for which figures are now 
available. These figures, which will hereafter be pub- 
lished in detail in the Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance, show the movements of hundreds of arti- 
cles from the United States to Panama for the latest 
available month, and compare the figures of that month 
with the corresponding month of the preceding year; 
also for the accumulated months of the year, compared 
with corresponding months of the immediately preced- 
ing year. 

These figures of the trade with Panama in the 
month of January, 1907, and the seven months ending 
with January, 1907, indicate a rapid growth in both our 
imports from Panama and in our exports to that coun- 
try. Bananas are the largest single item of the practi- 
cally one million dollars’ worth of merchandise im- 
ported therefrom in the seven months ending with Jan- 
uary, 1907 the value of bananas alone being $471,870, 
against $338,217 in the corresponding months of the . 
preceding year. India rubber, of which the United. 
States is steadily increasing her importations and con- 
sumption, amounted to $91,720, against $55,028 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year. Of veg- 
etable ivory the imports from Panama were nearly 2 
million pounds in the ‘seven months, against a little 
over half a million pounds in. the same months of last 
year. Of hides, the figures were nearly a half million 
pounds, against less than 300,000 pounds in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year, and of coffee 
178,000 pounds, against but 25,000 pounds in the same 
months of last year. 

The articles forming the more than one million dol-+ 
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lars’ worth of merchandise exported to Panama each 
month are not, as might be supposed, exclusively, or in 
a large proportion, for direct use in canal construction, 
as is evidenced by the fact that cotton cloth, flour, 
bread and biscuit, eggs, fish, fruits, furniture, manu- 
factures of india rubber, boots and shoes; canned, 
salted and fresh beef; bacon, hams, pork and lard; oleo- 
margarine; butter, cheese and milk; cottonseed oil; 
‘mineral oil for lighting; wines, distilled spirits and 
malt liquors; refined sugar, vegetables, soap and to- 
bacco are included in the statement of articles ex- 
ported to Panama, and show a marked increase in 1907 
over 1906. Manufactures of iron and steel are, how- 
ever, a considerable item in the exports to Panama and 


presumably a large part of those are for use in canal . 


work. For the seven months ending with January, 
1907, iron and steel manufactures sent to Panama ag- 
gregated a little over 2 million dollars, against a little 
less than 2 millions in the same months of the preced- 
ing year. 

The fact, however, that meat and dairy products 
aggregated three-quarters of a million dollars; boots 
and shoes, nearly $200,000; lard, over a. quarter of a 
million, and breadstuffs, over a quarter of a million, 
shows that the exports to Panama are not by any 
means exclusively for the canal or for the use of the 
Government in building it, but that a large proportion 
is for individual and personal consumption by persons 
residing in Panama. How much of this large purchase 
of products of the United States is made by or for that 
element of the population engaged in canal construc- 
tion or canal work of any kind cannot, of course, be 
accurately estimated; but at least the figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics show clearly that only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the merchandise now being 
sent to Panama is for direct use in canal construction. 


SHARE OF THE LEATHER INDUSTRY IN THE 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF 1906. 


The leather industry contributed 150 million dollars 
to the foreign commerce of the United States in the 
year 1906, against less than 55 millions a decade ear- 
lier. These figures, supplied by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, com- 
bine imports and exports of leather and its manufac- 
tures and imports and exports of hides and skins. In 
all of these, especially in imports of hides and skins 
and exports of leather and manufactures from that 
article, the growth of the decade has been extremely 
rapid. Hides and skins form the largest single item in 
the record of imports, and leather and manufactures 
thereof stand third in the list of manufactures ex- 
ported. 

The industry of bringing in from abroad the raw 
material for the manufacture of leather and sending 
out of the country the finished article, whether leather 
or manufactures therefrom, has shown a remarkable 
growth during the decade. The value of hides and 
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skins imported in the calendar year 1906 was practically 
84 million dollars, and in 1896, a decade earlier, was 
but 21 millions, having thus quadrupled in 10 years. 
Of leather and its manufactures exported, the figures 
for 1906 were over 45 million dollars, and in 1896 were 
less than 19 millions. Add to this 84 millions of hides 
and skins imported and 45 millions of leather and 


‘manufactures thereof exported, the 18 millionedollars’ 


worth of leather and manufactures theréof imported 
and the nearly 2 million dollars’ worth of hides and 
skins exported, and the grand total which leather and 
the materials for its manufacture form in the foreign 
trade of the United States aggregates in the calendar 
year 1906 about 150 million dollars. 

All sections of the world bought of our boots and 
shoes and other manufactures of leather in 1906, and 
nearly all sections sent their raw hides and skins in ex- 
change therefor. Of boots and shoes alone the United 
Kingdom took in that year nearly 2 million dollars’ 
worth, against but a quarter million dollars’ worth a 
decade ago. Belgium, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and other European countries also took greater 
or less values of boots and shoes, as well as other 
classes of leather. Canada took 1%4 million dollars’ 
worth in 1906, against one-fourth of a million dollars’ 
worth in 1896; the West Indies, exclusive of Porto 
Rico took 2% million dollars’ worth in 1906, against 
one-third of a million in 1896; Mexico, 1% millions in 
1906, against 51 thousand dollars’ worth in 1896, while 
South America, Australia, various sections of Asia and 
Oceania,:and British Africa were also in 1906 cus- 
tomers for boots and shoes of American manufacture. 

In addition to the 9% million dollars’ worth of boots 
and shoes exported in the year 1906, there was 25 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of “upper” leather and 8 million 
dollars’ worth of sole leather, all intended chiefly for 
boot and shoe making, while harness and saddles and 
other classes of leather manufactures added a couple of 
million dollars to the total and were distributed to all 
parts of the world. To the United Kingdom the ex- 
ports of upper leather have grown from 7% millions in 
1896 to 134% millions in 1906, while of sole leather the 
exports to the United Kingdom grew only a single mil- 
lion dollars in that time, having been 54% million dollars 
in 1896, against 61% millions in 1906. 

India, China, Japan, Australia, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and the Central American States contributed 
to the 84 million dollars’ worth of hides and skins for 
use in the making of leather imported in 1906. Of 
hides of cattle, the largest contributor was Argentina, 
5 million dollars’ worth in the fiscal year 1906, while 
over 2 million dollars’ worth was brought from India, 
more than 1 million dollars’ worth from Mexico, 2% 
million dollars’ worth from Canada, and 2 million dol- 
lars’ worth from France. 


American machine tools, valued at $7,913,327, were 
exported last year. This is an increase of more than 
$2,000.000 over. the previous year. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY 


The growth of the automobile industry in the United 
States during the past ten years offers one of the most 
remarkable examples of the power of American capital 
and intelligence to found and build up a great business 
in a short space of time. 

Statistics have recently been published by a well- 
known French authority on automobiles which show 
that, whereas six years ago the United States manufac- 
tured practically no automobiles, today she builds a larger 
number than even France, and this in spite of the fact that 
no country in the world has paid less attention than the 
United States to the construction and maintenance of 
country highways. 

In 1906 the number of automobiles manufactured in 
the United States is given at 60,000, as against 55,000 
in France, 28,000 in England, 22,000 in Germany, 19,000 
in Italy and 12,000 in Belgium. 

These figures, in the case of the United States, include, 
of course, a large proportion of small cars or runabouts, 
which have proved popular for city use. The demand for 
small vehicles in European countries has not been so 
great, the excellent system of public chaussées stretching 
northward from Spain to Scandinavia and from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the boundaries of Russia making touring 
and high power cars more desirable to the average pur- 
chaser. 

The rapid strides made in the expansion of automo- 
bile manufacture in this country have unquestionably been 
largely due to the ingenuity of machine tool builders, and 
in this respect European builders owe much of their 
progress to the United States. Modern automatic ma- 
chines, such as screw machines, turret ‘lathes, grinding 
machines, milling machines, gear cutting machines, drill 
presses, shaping machines and boring mills have wrought 
wonders in automobile shops, both at home and abroad. 
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An instance of the effect of up-to-date American ma- 
chinery in a foreign country was made apparent some 
three years ago when the factory of the Daimler Motoren 
Actien Gesellschaft at Canstatt, Germany, was burned. 
The production of the Daimler factory before the fire was 
approximately 200 machines per annum. The erection 
of a new plant was immediately begun in Unter-Tiirk- 
heim, near Stuttgart, and the contracts for the installation 
of American machine tools have since amounted to more 
than $500,000. The capacity of the new plant was raised 
to a yearly output of 800 cars. It now ranks high among 
the best equipped factories in the world. 

In. the French factories, such as Panhard, Bayard- 
Clément, Renault, etc., and in the Italian factories, the 
use of American machine tools is equally conspicuous, a 
very large percentage of the automatic machinery em- 
ployed in turning out parts being imported from the 
United States. Improvements that increase the efficiency 
of machine tools are known to the car builders of Ger- 
many and France as soon as they are put upon the market 
in this country, and the latest types of machines find 
their way as quickly to the European shops as to those 
at home. 

The superiority of American automatic machinery 
used in the construction of motor cars over European- 
built machine tools can be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that the expense of shipping such machinery, to- 
gether with the duty and the agent’s selling expenses and 
profit, brings the cost to the user considerably higher than 
the selling price to the American manufacturer. In other 
words, the European car-builder, who is accustomed to 
pay the comparatively low prices for German or Belgian 
machines and tools, is obliged, in order to keep his capac- 
ity at the highest point, to buy high-priced American ma- 
chines. The greater productive capacity of the American 


machines, however, speedily counterbalances the differ- 


ence in price, 

The Italian automobile shops have in the past two or 
three years been large purchasers of American automatic 
machinery. The establishment of the industry in Italy is 
of more recent date than that of the other large Conti- 
nental countries. Italian engineers have been frequent 
visitors to the United States and have gone home equipped 
with the latest knowledge of the methods employed here, 
the result being that they have placed extensive orders 
with the representatives of American houses abroad. 

It is estimated that the value of automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States in 1906 exceeded $100,- 
000,000, as against $116,000,000 of horse-drawn vehicles. 
It is impossible to ascertain the proportion of pleasure 
cars in this amount, but it is safe to assume that a con- 
siderable percentage represents cars for commercial uses. 
Express companies are using automobiles for delivery 
purposes ; department stores employ them to deliver par- 
cels ; breweries have adopted them for the distribution of 
supplies; the Government is experimenting with them in 
handling the mails; in short, the motor car has earned a 
place in the traffic of cities that is not only permanent but 
will grow as rapidly as the production can keep pace with 
the demand. 

Three years ago the commercial wagon was practi- 
cally unknown in this country. Prior to that time manu- 
facturers had been concentrating their efforts on pleas- 
ure vehicles, the demand for which was sufficient to mo- 
nopolize their entire time and energies. The few cars 
built for commercial houses were in many cases unsatis- 
factory, mainly for the reason that they were handled by 
inexperienced drivers, and were given little or no atten- 
tion in the repair shop. These conditions have, however, 
greatly changed in the past few years. Business houses 
which own and operate cars now realize that the engine 
of a car requires careful attention, and the results are 
now uniformly good. 

England has probably given closer study to the com- 
mercial car than France, Germany or the United States. 
As far back as 1897 and 1898 the problem to which Eng- 


lish manufacturers sedulously applied themselves was to 
build cars that would solve the traffic question between 
towns in the thickly settled districts. That they have 
been eminently successful is evidenced by the already 
widespread and growing use of automobiles in every class 
of transportation. 

In passenger transportation England may also be said 
to lead the world. Hundreds of motor vehicles are in 
use in the streets of London and giving satisfaction. 

In Paris attempts have several times been made to 
supplant the clumsy horse-drawn omnibuses by motor 
buses, but the results have been disappointing. Recent 
experiments have given more hope that the project to do 
away with the bus horses will ultimately be successful. 
In Berlin, a large number of roomy motor omnibuses 
have replaced the antiquated horse bus on the Friedrich- 
strasse, the principal business thoroughfare. It has been 
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found, however, that the cost of operating these motors 
is considerably in excess of the old system, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that solid tires are used and that the condi- 
tions of the street are entirely in favor of the motor. 

The automobile cab in Berlin has proved a substantial 
success. The fares have not been increased and are ex- 
ceedingly reasonable, while the speed of these vehicles 
is a boon to business men in traversing the city. Mayor 
McClellan, of New York, during his visit to Berlin last 
summer, characterized the motor cab system as the most 
up-to-date service in the world. In many German cities 
the leading hotels have also adopted the motor omnibus, 
while the electric cab system of Cologne is almost as well 
developed as in Berlin. 

To leave Europe, the omnibus company of Sydney, in 
Australia, tried the experiment two years ago of a num- 
ber of motor buses. The results were in the beginning 
not entirely satisfactory; partly for the reason that the 
streets of Sydney are exceedingly hilly and partly because 
sufficiently high-powered motors were not used. More 
encouraging results are now being obtained. 

One of the leading Japanese cities is also carrying on 
experiments with motor omnibuses. A number of cars 
were recently sent 
to Kobe by an 
American manu- 
facturer to be used 
for carrying pas- 
sengers to and 
from the suburbs 
of Kober “i his 
service should 
prove popular owing to the hilly condition of the streets 
in the environs of Kobe, which makes the use of jinrick- 
shas slow and tedious. 


BUCKBOARD RUNABOUT. 


It is, however, improbable that automobiles will gain 
a strong foothold in Japanese cities for some time to 
come. The streets are narrow and constantly crowded 
with pedestrians and rickshas, prohibiting a rate of speed 
above a snail’s pace. For use in the interior, however, 
between the cities of Yokohama and Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Osaka and Kobe and other more distant points of inter- 
est, motor cars will-undoubtedly find favor with the grow- 
ing attraction of Japan as an objective for tourists. 


In Australia the use of motor cars as pleasure vehicles 
is growing as rapidly as elsewhere. This has been par- 
ticularly noticeable during the exceptional prosperity of 
the last three years. Probably no people in the world 
are greater sportsmen than the Australians; certainly 
nowhere is horse-racing more closely followed than in 
that distant  col- 
ony, and yet de- 
spite the difficulties 
.\of road-building 
— consequent upon 

the great distances 
between the large 
cities one sees pro- 
portionally almost 
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aS many cars in 
Melbourne and 
Sydney as in the 
average American 
or European city. 

On the Conti- 
nent and in Eng- 
land the manufac- 
ture of motor cy- 
cles has developed into an important industry. 


TWO-PASSENGER RUNABOUT. 
Here 
again the cause may be attributed to splendid high- 


ways. The motor cycle as built. today in Germany, 
France or England is placed within the reach of almost 
every cyclist, and in Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
especially is much used for touring. As a tricycle, it is 
also employed to a large extent in German and Austrian 
cities as a cheap delivery car for small parcels. An 
Austrian firm, located in Graz, has made a specialty of 
these articles and has successfully invaded Germany with 
both its cycles and tricycles. F 

In the United’ States motor tricycles for delivery pur- 
poses have not found as much favor as in European coun- . 
tries. A great many light delivery vans are, however, in 
use in the princi- 
pal cities. One of 
our illustrations 
shows a_ delivery 
car made by. the 
Waltham Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, 
Mass. This car is 
designed to meet the requirements of business houses de- 
siring a light car for quick delivery purchases. The ca- 
pacity of the car is six hundred pounds, and, being fitted 
with friction transmission, it requires no especial me- 
chanical ingenuity to operate it. 


POPULAR TOURING CAR. 


We show several other illustrations of cars made 
by the same company, embodying some of the newest fea- 
tures of the progress made by manufacturers in this coun- 
try. The buckboard runabout is of the friction driven 
type; it is simple of operation, strong and well-built 
and is especially suitable for rough roads and hill 
climbing. In the New York efficiency test held May 
5 of last year the two cars of this type which were en- 
tered in the contest broke all existing records, one car 
traveling 94 miles and the other 101.6; each on two gal- 
lons of gasoline, and neither car making a stop for re- 
pairs or adjustment. : | 


Another buckboard type of machine made by this com- 
pany is more pretentious in appearance and is designed 
particularly for the use of physicians and others requir- 
ing a stylish and serviceable runabout. It is equipped 
with wheel steering device. The four passenger Waltham 
car is regularly fitted with a two-cylinder motor and side 
entrance. The motor is of the “V” type, the cylinders 
are set at angles of 45 degrees and their dimensions are 
344 x 4% inches. Both valves, are mechanically operated 
by push rods and walking beams from a single cam. 
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Very long valve stems are used, the springs being 
mounted above the cages and away from the heat of the 
cylinders. The cylinders are cast with the radiating 
flanges integral, and the arrangement of the valves in the 
head, side by side, insures a cool running engine. The 
base casting, which contains the crank pits, is partitioned 
off by vertical walls at the limit of the case proper, the 
remaining space on either side being enclosed and used 
as an oil reservoir. . 

In the lubricating system, a short pipe line taken from 
one of the two connecting reservoirs leads through a ball 
check valve to a gear pump mounted on one of the half- 
time shafts, its rate of delivery being regulated by means 
of a thumb screw. The delivery leads directly to the 
base of the cylinder at a point on the crank case midway 
between them. A direct and constant feed from this point 
causes the oil to flow on to and down one of the crank 
webs, and into a brass cup secured to its face. A duct, 
drilled through the crank pin, permits the oil thus gath- 
ered to flow through the middle of the connecting rod 
bearing, where it is thrown by centrifugal force to the 
bearing proper and thence by overflow through drillings 
in the stub ends into the crank case. 

The main bearings of the crank shaft are lubricated 
by the splash. The ignition timer, which is of the snap 
break order, is located on one of the half-time shafts. 
The carburetor is located upon the same casting. 

We have made reference above to the increasing popu- 
larity of motor cars for business purposes. 

One of the largest manufacturing concerns in the 
country, the Knox Automobile Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., has recently been obliged to more than double the 
size of its factory in order to take care of the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for this class of automobiles. While by 
no means ignoring the pleasure vehicle trade, this com- 
pany has devoted a goodly part of its attention to com- 
mercial cars, and is credited with being one of the oldest 


and largest manufacturers of cars for commercial pur- 


poses in the world. 
The company’s leading pleasure model for 1907 is 
known as the Model “H” Knox Waterless, and it is a 


THIRTY-FIVE—FORTY HORSE POWER TOURING CAR. 


car of 25-30 h. p. This is said to be one of the most 
up-to-date models on the American market, and com- 
bines the best of the foreign with the best of American 
practice. It has a 102-inch wheel base, 32x4 inch 
wheels, a three speed sliding gear selective type trans- 
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mission, two powerful brakes, and is a typical example 
of a well-built and thoroughly modern car. 

As is evident from the name, no water is used in the 
cooling of these cars, the system of a forced draft pro- 
jected upon grooved pins inserted in the cylinder walls 


SIX THOUSAND POUND: AUTO TRUCK. 


taking care of this function perfectly. This system has 
been used by the company since it commenced build- 
ing cars in 1899, and has continued for seven years 
in practically an unchanged form, a fact which argues 
much for its efficiency.. The method varies from 
other air cooled cars, in that the cylinders are cast 
with the flanges, the grooved pins being entirely addition- 
al. The cylinder walls are first bored and then tapped to 
receive the threaded pins, which are inserted about one- 
eighth of an inch. This brings the internal heat to the 
surface, and with the forced draught. from the fan dissi- 
pates it thoroughly, dispensing entirely with the usual 
radiator and plumbing incidental to the water cooled en- 
gine. The good points of this system were demonstrated 
in the recent Glidden Tour, in which the Knox Company 
entered its Model “G,” said to be the largest air cooled 
car in the world. The car went through the contest 
without a penalty of any kind. 

The commercial cars manufactured by this company 
are of the simplest possible construction, comprising a two- 
cylinder horizontally opposed engine, with an automatic 
inlet valve and a mechanically actuated exhaust. This 
extreme simplicity was found necessary by reason of the 
class of labor available for operating them, and its value 
is demonstrated by the fact that there are few cities of 
any size in the United States that do not operate one or 
more of these cars for commercial purposes. Many 


- models of this type of car are constructed, ranging from 
a capacity of 1,000 to 6,000 pounds. 


Another 1907 line of cars which merits especial at- 
tention is that manufactured by the Wayne Automo- 
bile Company, Detroit, Mich. This concern, one of the 
pioneers in the field, has grown steadily until it now 
occupies a foremost position among the automobile 
manufacturers of the United States. 

An important factor in the development of the con- 
cern has been its progressiveness in evolving new ideas 
and improvements designed to simplify the automobile 
and increase its efficiency. This is very clearly exempli- 
fied in the company’s 1907 line of cars, which incorporate 
all the desirable and advantageous features that appeal to 
the discriminating automobilist. Noticeable among the 
strong points is that of placing the selective type sliding 
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gear transmission on the rear axle, doing away with all 
intermediate mechanism, eliminating noise and vibration 
and insuring accurate alignment of parts at all times. 
The simplified construction materially reduces the number 
of wearing parts and has an important bearing on the 
question of maintenance. 


SIGHTSEEING AUTOMOBILE, ~ 


For 1907 the Wayne Automobile Company is produc- 
ing four models. These include a 50-horse power, seven- 
passenger touring car, with Pullman body; a 35-horse 
power, five-passenger touring car; a 30-35 horse power, 
five-passenger car, and a 30-35 horse power runabout. In 
addition to the popularity which these cars enjoy at home, 
they have met with pronounced favor in all foreign lands 
where they have been introduced. The company states 
that its export trade during the past year has shown a 
most gratifying increase, and it is anticipating a large 
foreign demand for its 1907 models. 

The Rambler line of cars for 1907, made by Thos. B. 
Jeffery & Co., in Kenosha, Wis., comprises both two and 
four cylinder models, as in 1906. Of these, three models 
may particularly be mentioned. The largest is a five- 
passenger touring car with detachable ton- 
neau; another, a runabout or, more properly 
speaking, a two-passenger touring car, built 
on the same chassis, with torpedo deck. The 
deck is removable and by substitution of a 
tonneau the car becomes similar to the first. 
The third is a runabout identical in design 
with the above but lighter and smaller. The 
three designs are known as Models 21, 22 
and 27 respectively. 

There has always been a demand for cars 
of the convertible type that could be. used 
either as five-passenger cars or as a two- 
passenger car by the removal of the rear 
seat. Heretofore these have been readily 
distinguishable through the unpleasant lines 
of connection between the tonneau and 
the balance of the body. In the new Rambler mod- 
el this objection is entirely eliminated and it shows 
no outward appearance of detachability. The con- 
necting line is along the front of the door, covered by a 
molding, and along the floor of the tonneau. In fact, it is 
only upon minute examination that it can be seen that the 
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body is not built as a solid unit. This is also true when 
used as a runabout, the rear portion of the body having 
none of that “hung on” appearance common to the earlier ~ 
cars of this type. 

The bodies of these cars are secured to the frame by 
means of combination lock hinges at each side. By re- 
leasing two knurled hand nuts at either side 
of the car the entire body may be swung to 
the other side and held in position by brace 
rods provided for the purpose. Thus is ex- 
posed the entire mechanism ‘of the car. By 
loosening all hinges at both sides, the body 
may be lifted clear of the frame. This meth- 
od of body attachment, in connection with the 
design of motor and power plant, gives the 
utmost degree of accessibility and that en- 
tirely from above. Both crank case and 
transmission gear housing are fitted with 


large, readily removable covers, thereby 
giving complete access to all bearings and 
adjustments. 


The chasses are absolutely identical, except in the 
smaller type. The first two models are equipped with a 
5x6 motor giving 22 horse power, the third having a 
motor 4%4x5 giving 16 horse power. . 

The three models of this type are fitted with the new 
Rambler unit power plant comprising a double opposed 
motor, planetary transmission and multiple disc clutch 
built integral with three-point support. The transmission 
gear provides two forward speeds and one reverse. Ap- 
plication of the forward speeds is by side lever and the 
reverse by pedal. Final drive is by single chain to the 
differential in the rear axle and on the high gear the en- 
tire transmission becomes a fixed unit and the drive is 
direct without the use of intervening gears. 

The rear axle is the float type with enclosed differ- 


FIVE PASSENGER TOURING CAR. 


ential and sprocket. The feature of this mechanism is 
that the entire load is carried on roller bearings inter- 
vening between the rear axle sleeve and wheel hubs, 
thereby relieving the rotating shaft of all but the driving 
strains. 

The motors are water cooled on the thermo-siphon 
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system while the lubrication is by pressure feed oiler with 
sight feeds on the dash. Ignition is by jump spark, energy 
being furnished by 6-volt, 60-ampere storage battery. Two 
sets of brakes are provided on each model; primary of 
the band type on the transmission gear, the secondary ex- 
panding in the rear hubs. | 


TOURING CAR, MODEL 25. 


Two models of the four-cylinder type are also shown 
in our illustrations. These are known as Models 24 and 
25. The former embodies many new and novel features. 
The motor is accessible from the side, the crank case 
opening also at the side, a single plate giving access to 
the entire crank and cam shafts with all their bearings 
and adjustments. There is no sub-frame, the motor being 
suspended directly from the main frame; thus there is no 
interference by frame members and the motor is as con- 
venient of access as though on a stand or bench. 

The transmission gear is a new design of the sliding 
type and is built integral ‘with the propeller shaft and 
housing, the only universal joint being a double one be- 
tween motor and transmission gear. Large hand plates at 
the top of both transmission and differential gear hous- 


TOURING CAR, MODEL 24, 


ings give access thereto. These housings are oil tight, 
the only opening being at the top, as above mentioned, 
and may, therefore, be kept filled with oil at all times. 

Owing to the balanced sprocket, on the lay shaft of the 
transmission gear, the sliding of gears is relieved of all 
the annoyance heretofore incident to this type of trans- 
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mission, and whether the car be standing or running the 
gears can be instantly shifted from high speed to reverse 
or to any of the intermediate settings. 

The second four-cylinder model is a forty-horse power 
touring car. Both models are equipped with a balanced 
clutch. This is an entirely new device by which the en- 
gagement may be made as gently as desired, but by virtue 
of the extraordinarily powerful spring by which the 


clutch is firmly seated, slipping is effectively limited. 


The 1907 “Reo” cars, manufactured by the Reo Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Lansing, Mich., are based on prac- 
tically the same principles as the previous models put out 
by this concern. Among the noticeable features are the 
multiple disc-clutch ; quiet chain; improved wear-resist- 
ing steering gear, and longer wheel base—which gives 
more room in front and in the tonneau; lower-setting 
body, with no less clearance; curved metal dash; and a 
shapelier and more graceful hood. 

The runabout, which has accomplished excellent re- 
sults in touring economy and other trials, is built the same 
as formerly. This car has already this season won sev- 


“RAMBLER” 


5-PASSENGER TOURING CAR. 


eral important victories, notably in the recent Chicago-to- 
Cedar Lake efficiency run. In this contest the Reo runa- 
bout, with an extra folding seat, carried four people 57 
miles on 134 gallons of gasoline, the smallest amount 
used by any car in the contest. And this showing was 
made in the face of a heavy rain storm, which made the 
contest an unusually severe try-out for any car. 

All of the Reo cars are well known for their power, 
speed, economy, durability and comfort, and the 1907 
models give every promise of maintaining the favor which 
they now enjoy. 

The machines shown in our illustrations of steam 


- cars are the manufacture of the White Company, of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, and a study of the picture quite clearly dem- 
onstrates the advancement of this car during the seven 
years it has been on the market. 

On the left is the original model, built in 1901. Then 
follow in order the models of each successive year, ter- 
minating with the 1907 model on the extreme right. Trac- 
ing some of the steps in the development, and comparing, 
first of all, the 1902 car with that of 1901, it will be noted 
that the 1902 model was provided with a condenser and 
that the engine was completely enclosed; also, the com- 
fort of the passengers received more attention, as evi- 
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denced by the addition of a top. In 1903 the car under- 
went a considerable change in the arrangement of parts, 
as well as in size. The engine was placed in front under 
the bonnet and the car took on the appearance of a “‘tour- 
ing car,” in the common acceptance of the term. Also, a 


FITTED WITH REAR SEAT FOR CARRYING TWO 
EXTRA PASSENGERS. 


RUNABOUT, 


compound engine took the place of the two simple en- 
gines previously employed. 

In 1904 the alterations were not so pronounced, con- 
sisting of an increase in the size and luxury of the ton- 
neau, longer springs, larger oil cups and other changes 
to adapt the machine to a wider range of action. In 1905 
the wheel base, size of wheels, tonneau, etc., were again 
increased and, most important of all, the devices of the 
“free engine’ and “emergency gear” were introduced. 

In 1906 came a further lengthening of the wheel base, 
together with the introduction of the down draft burner, 
a side entrance tonneau, and numerous minor mechanical 
changes. In the 1907 model the normal seating capacity 
has been raised to seven, the power is practically doubled 
as compared with the 1906 car, and the improvements in- 
clude a simplified regulating system whereby the pres- 
sure and temperature of the steam remain constant under 
all conditions. 

It is interesting to note that the generator, the funda- 
mental feature which distinguishes the White car from 
other machines, is absolutely the same in the latest car as 
in the first except, of course, for difference in size and 
capacity. The shaft drive has been consistently employed 


LIGHT RUNABOUT, MODEL 27, 


since 1903, as has also the compound engine of the verti- 
cal marine type. 

It is evidence of the longevity of the steam car that 
every one of the cars shown in the picture is in good run- 
ning condition. In fact, excepting the 1901 and 1907 
models, which are the property of the White Company, 
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all of the cars shown are in daily use by private owners. 
in Cleveland. 


AUTOMOBILES IN HOLLAND. 


Consul-General Listoe, of Rotterdam, describes the 
automobile trade in Holland as follows: 

The import duty on automobiles in the Netherlands. 
is 5 per cent. of the value. Nearly all motors use ben- 
zine, which can be had everywhere, and costs from 
8 to 10 cents per liter (1.0567 quarts) retail. The re- 
strictions with reference to the storage of benzine are 
very reasonable and do not affect the consumption. 
Motor cars are generally imported from European 
countries with the tires on. It seems, however, to be 
the opinion of dealers that it would be better to have 
American motor cars arrive without tires, but with 
steel Westwood rims, purchasers preferring to buy the 
tires here. Automobiles arriving by rail are usually 
imported set up in crates, but when arriving by vessel 
from the United States it is considered best to have 
them knocked down in cases. While the general con- 
dition of the roads and highways of the Netherlands 
is good, the country has thus far been a poor field for 
the sale of motor cars. Still there is a reasonable per- 
centage of wealthy and progressive people in the Neth- 
erlands who. can easily afford to be owners of motor 
cars ; but the people are conservative, and it will take 
years before the advantage of owning an automobile 
will be sufficiently appreciated. 

The dealers in automobiles do not, as a rule, pur- 
chase direct from the manufacturers; the trade is prac- 
tically in the hands of appointed agents who have the 
cars in commission. In order to-sell automobiles in 
the Netherlands, the cars should be on the spot for 
inspection with a live representative to solicit orders 
from dealers. At any rate, one machine should be sent 
as a sample, since every automobile must have a license, 
and this permit is not granted until the machine has been 
examined by a Government official. While there are no 
special obstacles to the introduction of American 
goods in Holland, there are no special advantages. 
The length of time it takes for articles ordered to reach 
the Netherlands, the smallness of the stock for inspec- 
tion and to fill immediate needs, and the “cash against 
documents” payment system are certainly to the dis- 
advantage of American manufacturers. : 


The fifth of the series of pamphlets which is being 
issued by the American Locomotive Company, of New 
York, has recently been published. This pamphlet is 
devoted to ten wheel type locomotives weighing less 
than 150,000 pounds, and will be followed shortly by 
another presenting the heavier designs of this type. 
The pamphlet illustrates and describes twenty-one dif- 
ferent designs of ten wheel locomotives, ranging in 
weight from 64,000 to 150,000 pounds, and adapted 


to a variety of road and service conditions. 
’ 


MOTOR BOATS AND MARINE ENGINES. 


Motor boat building is today one of the most pro- 


gressive industries in the United States. 


The great show held during the latter part of 'Feb- 
ruary in New York city was the best proof of this. 
Boats of all kinds and for all purposes were exhibited 
in large numbers, and most of the leading makes of 
the country were represented. The abnormal racing 
type was absent, and it seems that no attempt is being 
made to advertise this class. Some of the boats are 
designed for high speed, but they are not extreme in 
any way, being very conservative craft, well suited 
to the service for which they are intended. In no 
cases are there extravagant claims of speed; 20 miles 
per hour is about the upper limit. This fact seems 
to indicate a very healthy condition of the business, 
because racing, although sensational, interests only a 


boat use most of the six cylinder motors are of large 
size, as the makers prefer to add to the number of cyl- 
inders rather than increase the size of bore and stroke. 
Most of these large six cylinder motors are so finely 
designed as to start on the switch, but several have air 
starting devices connected with three of the cylinders. 

One company showed a six cylinder motor, de- 
signed especially for cruising boats, which has many 
features of novelty and can be arranged to run either- 
on gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or distillate. This motor 
isa fine piece of workmanship and is solidly con- 
structed. It is finished in French gray enamel and is 
fitted with reverse gear. ; 

Another company has been manufacturing for some 
time six cylinder motors, which are both self-starting 
and reversible by compressed air, and this year has 


HUNTING CABIN LAUNCH. 


small fraction of the enormous number of motor boat 
men. 

The general tendency of hull design, as seen at the 
show, seems to indicate a ‘desire to produce a boat 
which will be more seaworthy and more easily driven 
ir rough weather. Also, no racing boats were shown; 
their influence is noticeable especially in the line of 
the after bodies and in the formation of the sterns of 
the best models shown. Almost all the sterns are a 
variation of a form in which the hull is carried aft, 
moderately wide and rather flat. In the higher priced 
boats this is usually cut off by a V or a rounding tran- 
som, and in the cheaper class the transom is perfectly 
straight. 

The popularity of the six cylinder motor seems to 
be on the increase in the motor boat field, as it is with 
the automobile maker and user, because of its beauti- 
ful balance and smoothness of running. For motor 


brought out a double acting motor built upon the 
same principles. This is manufactured in sizes up to 
600 horse power. One of the 300 horse power size is 
shown. This motor is the one taken from the motor 
boat Standard, which made the world’s record mile on 
the Hudson last fall. 

One of the big four cylinder open base four cycle 
motors seen at the show is destined to be used in a 60 
foot boat, now building at City Island for Eben Ste- 
vens, which will be entered in the Bennett Cup race 
from New York to Bermuda in June of this year. The 
motor is a 50 horse power, and has cylinders of 9 inch 
bore and 10 inch stroke. It is designed to run only at 
350 revolutions a minute, and represents a fine degree 
of engineering skill. 

This race is the first long distance event in the open 
sea for motor boats, and extends over a distance of 600 
nautical miles, so that reliability and wearing quali- 
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ties will be fully tested out. Mr. Stevens won last 
year’s race from Marblehead to New York with his 
boat Sis, equipped with a motor of the same make. 

A motor which is a development of the automobile 
type is that taken from a well known speed boat. This 
is a four cylinder engine, of about 7 inch bore and 
stroke, and will give 120 horse power at 1,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. It is of the closed base type, mounted 
with its reverse gear and all controlling mechanism 
upon one base, ready to set into the boat. The weight 
of everything complete is only 1,200 pounds, which 
makes it one of the lightest for its power so far con- 
structed in this country. 

In Europe motors have been built which weigh 
only about 3 pounds a horse power, but to get down 
to this light weight durability and reliability have been 
largely sacrificed. A motor similar to the four cylinder 
120 horse ‘power engine described above was also ex- 
hibited, but this is designed to run at lower speed and 
is intended for a cruiser. Both motors are beautifully 
finished and attracted considerable attention. 

The increasing popularity of American motor boats 
all over the world has been especially marked during 
the past year, and the large number of orders which 
leading manufacturers have already booked for ship- 
ment this season would seem to justify the predictions 
that the present year will be the most active in the 
motor boat industry ever seen in this country. 

The American launch especially is meeting with 
continued and increasing favor in foreign lands, and 
in one of the accompanying cuts we show a type 
of hunting cabin launch which is said to be very 
popular abroad. It is the product of the Grand 
Rapids Gas Engine and Yacht Company, whose 
export office, in charge of Mr. E. Sherry, is lo- 
cated at 68 Broad street, New York city. A great 
many of this concern’s~ launches of the open and 
cabin types, from 16 feet up to 60 feet lengths, 
have been shipped abroad. The company is  build- 
ing engines from 2 horse power up to 150 horse 
power of the two cycle and four cycle types, but de- 
votes special attention to the larger sizes of four cycle 
engines. 

When, a few years ago, reports were received by 
the company that in many countries gasoline could 
not be obtained for the operation of these engines, or, if 
so, at a practically prohibitive cost, attention was di- 
rected to the production of kerosene engines. The 
results obtained were highly gratifying, and the com- 
pany is now turning out a perfect kerosene attach- 
ment to be applied to its four cycle engines. 

The exhibit of engines which this concern had at 
the motor boat show attracted unusual attention, and 
resulted in the booking of a number of important or- 
ders, among them being three engines of 75 horse 
power for kerosene, several of 60 horse power, and 
many others of smaller size. 

During the progress of the motor boat show the 
company was approached by an official of the Gov- 
ernment with a request to submit full particulars on 
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the kerosene engines. Actual tests have proven, it is 
claimed, that the cost of operation of the kerosene 
engine is about one-half less than gasoline, and that 
kerosene will develop more power than gasoline. In 
this country, however, gasoline is generally preferred, 
especially for pleasure craft, as the additional expense 
here is a matter of minor importance, but these en- 
gines have been especially built for the accommoda- 
tion of foreign trade in countries where gasoline can 
not be obtained or its use is prohibited by the laws. 


One of the accompanying illustrations represents a _ 


gasoline launch of remarkable qualities which was de- 
signed and built for the Mexican Petroleum Company, 
of Tampico, Mexico, by the Gas Engine and Power 
Company of New York City. It is an exceptionally 
roomy, comfortable, seaworthy and speedy type of 
launch, and one that is particularly adapted for ser- 
vice in tropical climates, where the navigable waters 
are shallow and do not permit of deep draught boats. 

The launch is 32 feet long, 7 feet beam, and is 
built with a tunnel type of stern, in order to admit of 
the vessel navigating in shallow waters, her draught 
being less than 20 inches loaded. The construction 
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' 28 H. P. GASOLINE LAUNCH. 


consists of oak keel, stem, sternpost, frames and plank- 
sheer, and cedar planking, copper fastened. The inte- 
rior finish of the joiner work is in ash and oak. Lock- 
ers are located under the seats. The launch is fitted 
with a standing roof and side curtains, and is com- 
plete with steering wheel and all the necessary equip- 
ment. 


The motive power consists of a four cylinder 6x6 ~ 


inch “Speedway” gasoline engine of 28 horse power. 
In a trial trip made just previous to the shipment of 
the launch to Mexico a speed of about 13 miles per 
hour was attained, with an against the tide. The hull 
of the boat is sheathed with copper, and all outboard 
fittings are of brass or bronze. 

During the past season some phenomenal speed 


records have been made with some of the motor boats” 
Conspicu- — 


which have been placed upon the market. 
ous among these have been the products of the Brooks 


Boat Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, Mich. One | 


of the company’s boats, illustrations of which are 
shown herewith, made a measured mile in still water 
in 2 minutes and 8 seconds, or 28 miles per hour, the 
boat’s motor power being a 60 horse power, six cylin- 
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der engine. Other records made by the company’s 
boats were 16% miles per hour with a 30 foot boat 
driven with a 10 horse power engine, 8% miles per 
hour with a 20 foot boat driven with a 2 horse power 

engine, this latter being one of the best speeds ever 
made with a 2 horse power engine. 

The boat shown in illustrations on this page was orig- 
inally designed to enter the European races, and for that 
reason was built to the limit of the restricted length (10 
meters). It is built of light oak, frame trussed, 
is planked double skin, one-eighth inch cedar on the 
inside, with one-quarter inch on the outside, and can- 
vas between. It is driven by a 60 horse power, six 
cylinder engine, the weight of the latter being 950 
pounds, and that of the boat, without the engine, 1,000 
pounds. In all of the races in which this boat partici- 
pated last season it maintained its high record for 
speed and endurance. . 

When it was first brought out its record was 2 
minutes and 18 seconds. The company experimented 
with wheels, and the record of 2 minutes and 18 sec- 
onds was made with a 30 inch wheel. A 28 inch wheel 
was then adopted, and a mile was made in 2 minutes 
and 12 seconds. A 26 inch wheel was next tried, re- 
sulting in a record of a mile in 2 minutes and 8 sec- 

_onds. In all of the races in which the boat took part 
last season the 26 inch wheel was used. 

This company is the originator of the Pattern Sys- 

tem of boat building, and furnishes patterns for 100 
styles of motor boats. It also furnishes all boats in 
the knock-down form. The new plant of the company 
is equipped throughout with the latest machinery, and 
the sale of its products is steadily increasing. 

The novel design and ingenious principles ex- 
pressed in the three-cylinder auto-marine engine, 
illustrated herewith, will no doubt make a de- 
tailed description of its construction of interest to 
all users of this class of motors. It is the 1907 
model of one of the largest marine engine manu- 
facturers in the world, and in its construction 
every new and improved feature known to marine 
motor building is said to be embodied. These 

engines are made with one, two or three cylin- 
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ders, and in sizes from 1% to 25 horse power. 
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RACING BOAT, WITH RECORD OF 28 MILES PER HOUR. 


ike 
illustration shows a. three cylinder engine, which in 
construction is exactly the same as the one and two 
cylinder types. 

The cylinders of the “individual type” are made 
from the best grade of air furnace iron, with a flare 
increasing from the bottom up. They are independent 
of and carry no shaft bearings, there are no joints 
under pressure, and no water pipes nor visible external 
connections. 

The pistons with four rings are of the same quality 
iron as the cylinders, and pistons, rings and cylinders 
are ground to a metric fit. Connecting rods are forged 
from the solid open hearth high carbon steel, especi- 
ally treated at the fire to develop maximum strength 
and toughness. There is no bearing at the upper end 
of the connecting rod, the hollow piston pin being rig- 
idly clamped so as to rock with it, thereby giving the 
engine double the strength and bearing surface of the 
average engine. The crank pin bearing cap at the 
lower end is adjustable, no lock nuts being used, but 
instead a strong wire seal, which cannot loosen. 

The piston pump is mounted independent of every- 
thing on the engine base (crank case) instead of on 
the cylinder.. The valves are large and adjustable, and 
there are no pipes to the engine whatsover. Water 
enters each cylinder jacket separately by a hidden 
branch passage leading directly from a large con- 
cealed main to the pump. An exclusive feature of this 
engine, by which the cylinders never get too hot, and 
a uniformly cool temperature is maintained, insures 
perfect action of the lubricating oil. 

Two complete sets of hardened steel ball thrust 
bearings, one on the forward and one on the after end 
of the crank shaft, prevent end strains on the cranks, 
connecting rods or pistons, no matter how large a 
propeller is used. The self-contained, interchange- 
able construction of the engine is shown in the illus- 
tration, where the crank shaft and its three moving 
parts—piston, connecting rod and pump—are seen 
resting independent of cylinders in the crank casing 


(engine base). The base, foundation flanges and lower 


half of the crank case are in one piece, on which are 
mounted, independently of each other, all the principal 
elements of the engine, enabling any part to be re- 
moved without disturbing the adjustment of other 
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parts. There are scant clearance crank casings, provid- 
ing the high crank case compression so essential in 
a two cycle engine, while the leakage of this compres- 
sion and loss of gasoline mixture, so often found in 
other makes of engines after a brief service, is entirely 
obviated by the use of adjustable crank shaft bearings. 
Thus has been overcome one of the most serious draw- 
backs ever urged against the two cycle principle. 

Gun bronze gears, one on the flywheel and the 
other on the timer shaft, provide a simple, positive 
drive and insure absolute uniformity of ignition and 
saving of battery by occurrence of sparks at the cor- 
rect time for which the timer is set. The timer con- 
tacts can be instantly taken out and reversed or re- 
turned by simply unscrewing two turns the screw 
shown in the upper end of the timer shaft. 

If there is one thing more than another that should 
receive the attention of the best skill in mechanics it 
is the oiling system of a marine gasoline engine. Since 
the lubricant which is fed to the cylinder is constantly 
consumed by the great heat, it is necessary to feed 
slowly just sufficient oil to keep perfect lubrication, 
but the supply must be cohstant and never failing. The 
makers of this engine, the Ferro Machine and Foundry 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, use a positive pressure 
oiling system, which consists of a battery of sight-feed 
valves supplied with oil from a reservoir in which a 
sufficient pressure on the top of the oil is maintained 
automatically by the operation of the engine. From 
each sight-feed valve pipes carry the oil in a steady 
stream direct to the respective bearings—cylinder, pis- 
ton and hollow piston pin, each of the main bearings, 
thrust bearings and crank pin. 

The carburetor is a special patented feature of this 
engine, and is said to be the only carburetor made that 
is designed strictly for marine service and conditions. 
It is shown attached to the inlet header, which is of 
heavy iron, to absorb enough heat to remain slightly 
warm, insuring absolutely uniform temperature of the 
mixture. The feed is automatic and no adjustment is 
required. By using a lever operated compound throt- 
tle, instant change of speed, independent of the timer, 
can be had, varying from 150 to 900 revolutions. The 
speed control of this engine is said to be as perfect a 
system of regulation as has ever been obtained with a 
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two cycle engine, and it is even unsurpassed by many 
four cycle engines. 

With all except the smallest size engines an ex- 
haust silencer is supplied. This consists of an exhaust 
header and condenser silencer combined, obviating the 
large ugly casting so often seen in this style of engine. 
The use of a muffler, with its accompanying hot pipes, 
is not necessary, as the overflow of cooling water 
from the jacket discharges with a noiseless underwater 
(submerged) exhaust, which is absolutely free from 
back pressure in starting the engine. This device is 
said to be the only “non-back pressure at starting” 
submerged exhaust made. . 

Every part of these engines is subject to a series of 
severe tests. Cylinders must stand up under a water 
test of 150 pounds to the square inch. In addition to 
a brake test, the engines are run continuously for 
from twelve to twenty-four hours with a load coupled 
direct to the shaft requiring twice the power of its pro- 
peller turning in deep water. Each engine is required to 
prove easily more than the rated horse power, and it 
is then inspected, numbered and tagged with the rec- 
ord. Each purchaser gets this record, and therefore 
knows specifically the power of his engine. 

The engines are handsomely finished with black 
enamel, smooth and durable, with highly polished fit- 
tings. 

The four cycle marine motor represented by the 
accompanying cut is one of the most improved and 
successful engines of the kind now in use. Though 
simple in construction, it is strong and powerfully 
made, and is capable of remarkable speed in operation. 
In addition to these features it possesses another im- 
portant advantage, namely, that it will use with equal 
efficiency and economy as fuel either gasoline, alcohol, 
distillate or kerosene, and with no change in the mo- 
tors in any respect. Any one of these fuels is intro- 
duced to the motor through a specially constructed 
vaporizer, and in using kerosene it is not necessary to 
resort to pumps, outside fire or torches, as the fuel is 
vaporized in the same manner as when using gasoline. 
This vaporizer is used in addition to the regular car- 
buretor with which all of these engines are equipped. 

The use of kerosene in these engines is not an ex- 
periment, as it is now much used in Cuba, in South and 
Central America, and in several European countries, 
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SINGLE CYLINDER MARINE ENGINE. 


especially in Denmark, where many of these motors 
are in successful operation. In using kerosene the en- 
gine has reached that stage of perfection where it 
operates with a smokeless exhaust, which shows per- 
fect combustion. 

These four cycle marine engines are manufactured 
by the Wolverine Motor Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in sizes from 12 to 100 horse power, all being in three 
cylinders, with the exception of the 12 horse power, 
which is built in two cylinders only. They are built 
of the best obtainable quality of materials, are posi- 


tive in action, economical in the consumption of fuel, , 
~ and are so constructed that they are under absolute 


control of the operator at all times, under low as well 
as high speed. 

The motors are equipped with reversing clutches, 
composed of steel spur gears, accurately cut and al- 
ways in mesh, but never in motion except in backing, 
and these clutches are adjusted by means of four set 
screws on the outside. The motors are equipped with 
relief cams for easy starting, a decided improvement 
over the usual relief cock, and which do away with 
all smoke or odor in the boat when starting the motor. 
All valves are mechanically operated, which makes a 
quiet running machine. 

A display which attracted unusual attention at the 
recent Motor Boat Show was the exhibit of storage 
batteries and electric lighting equipments for small 
craft of the Witherbee Igniter Company, New York. 
The excellent quality of the Witherbee battery for 
motor ignition is already very well known in all parts 
of the world, as more than 60 per cent. of automobile 
and motor boat manufacturers specify these batteries 
as part of their regular equipment, but the show 
brought forward an entirely new department, upon 
which this company has been at work for some time. 

Marine lighting and ignition has been a vexatious 
problem for small boat owners. To find a battery and 
generator which would withstand the exposure to 
water and moisture, always present in a small pleas- 
ure craft, has been the aim of every yachtsman. That 
the Witherbee battery is proof against these elements 
was fully demonstrated in their novel exhibit. 
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A model yacht, dressed and lighted, floated in a 
large tank, upon the bottom of which, completely sub- 
merged, rested the battery which furnished the cur- 
rent; this demonstrated conclusively the water and 
moisture proof qualities of the battery. A miniature 
diver, whose helmet was equipped with a searchlight 
(also fed from the same battery), was exploring the 
depths. 

The company’s lighting equipment includes every 
required appurtenance, and is simplified and arranged 
so that the average amateur can install and maintain 
the plant without difficulty. Automatic cut-outs on 
the switchboard regulate the flow of current from the 
generator, doing away with the necessity of continu- 
ally watching the voltmeter to see that no return 
current is taking place, expending the battery use- 
lessly. These equipments are so constructed that the 
battery stands fully charged up to its full voltage and 
amperage whenever the motor stops, giving lighting 
power when at anchor. 

Other illustrations shown here represent marine en- 
gines of the high speed, four cycle type, said to be un- 
surpassed for their efficiency, reliability and economy 
in operation. They are built for pleasure boats, and are 
made in 1% horse power, 3 horse power and 5 horse 
power, single cylinder; 8 horse power and 10 horse 
power, double cylinder, and 20 horse power, four cyl- 
inder. 


The cylinders are cast with solid heads, so that 
there is no packing to blow out. The valves are inter- 
changeable and mechanically operated by tool steel 
cams and rollers from a single cam shaft. The gears 
and adjustable crank shaft bearings are made of phos- 
phor bronze, and the steam hammered crank shaft 
is made from solid billet of open hearth steel. All the 
working parts are enclosed in the crank case and have 
direct lubrication. No splash system is used; the oil 
is taken directly to the part requiring it, and this 
insures life to the engine and much economy in opera- 
tion. 

The connecting rods are made of annealed steel, 
with take-up at each end; the bearing on the shaft end 
is genuine babbitt and on the piston end bronze. All 
valves are accessible and may be easily examined by 
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turning out the large plugs that are located in the cyl- 
inder directly over the valve head. The spark plugs 
are waterproof, and the commutator is enclosed in a 
water tight box, so there is no chance for the engine 
to short circuit if covered by spray or caught in a 
storm. ‘The engines are all compact in design, and 
embody all the improved features that long engine 
building experience has demonstrated to be essential 
to the highest efficiency. They are always reliable, 
and the amount of gasoline they consume is said to be 
not over one-half the amount required for a two cycle 
engine of same horse power. 

The manufacturers, the Regal Gasoline Engine 
Company, of Coldwater, Mich., have also just com- 
pleted a line of heavy slow speed marine engines de- 
signed particularly for hard service in fishing or com- 
mercial boats. They are built in the following sizes: 
Six horse power single cylinder, 12 horse power double 
cylinder, and 24 and 45 horse power four cylinder. 
These engines are all four cycle, with mechanical 
valves and of heavy construction throughout. They 
are equipped with the jump spark ignition. 

This company’s various styles of engines are be- 
coming very widely known and used throughout the 
world. The concern has distributing agencies along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; also in Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Belgium, Italy and England. The company 
is also desirous of obtaining agencies for countries 
not contracted for and would be glad to open up cor- 
respondence with any one interested. 


MOTOR BOATS AT VENICE. 


Consul Paul Nash, of Venice, writes that the pecu- 
liar situation of Venice should make it an especially 
good market for motor boats. He continues: 

At present the number of boats in use is, perhaps, 
thirty or forty, the reason for this small number be- 
ing the high prices charged by local boat builders and 
Italian motor manufacturers, plus the exorbitant duty 
on naphtha. I have never doubted that American manu- 
facturers could introduce their motors here with suc- 
cess, provided they were willing to do business upon 
a sensible basis instead of persisting in the absurd 
idea of requiring cash with order, or against docu- 
ments. An illustration of this has recently presented 
itself to me, and may be of interest as showing the 
futility of certain American business methods. 

Some months ago, at the instance of a large manu- 
facturer of motor boats, I endeavored to find an agent 
for him in Venice, and after some difficulty succeeded 
in doing so. This agent, provided with a catalogue, 
secured six orders, on the condition that he should 
demonstrate that the claims of the manufacturers as 
set forth in the catalogue were true. In order to do 
this it would have been necessary for the agent to 
send the price of a sample boat to a firm of which he 
knew nothing beyond their printed claims. This he 
was not willing to do, and as the manufacturers would 
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not send a boat to be paid for after trial the obvious 
conclusion was that they knew. their boats would not 
be satisfactory. Thus an excellent chance for the in- 
troduction of a line of manufactures little known in 
Italy was lost to American commerce, and the impres- 
sion produced here by the treatment of this agent has 
increased the prejudice against our business methods. 

Properly handled, I believe the market to be 
capable of great development in thiscountry, and the 
Italian lake district should also offer an especially 
favorable opportunity for the sale of motor boats. In 
order to prove my contention that a high-class boat 
could be brought to Venice from the United States at a 
considerable saving on the prices charged by the Ital- 
ian manufacturers, I have recently imported a 20-foot 
boat with a 4 horse power motor, at a total cost of 
about $625, including duty, whereas to build the same © 
boat here, were it possible to do so, would cost fully 
$200 more. This boat has, I hope, served its purpose 
as an object lesson, by dispelling the general im- 
pression that American motors are necessarily less 
economical of benzine than those of local manufacture. 


MOTOR CARS FOR THE SOUDAN. 


A car of suitable design for the Soudan should em- 
body the following: Powerful engine ; metal wheels; sub- 
stantial gear-box, with high and very low gears; effi- 
cient radiation; clutched to withstand frequent slip- 
ping; strong springs; weight suitably distributed on 
the frame; carrying capacity for large supply of fuel 
and water, spare parts, and a certain amount of lug- 
gage; and all working parts must be carefully inclosed 
as a protection against sand. 

Motor cars for the eastern desert district of Egypt 
(the mining district) should come within the follow- 
ing specifications: Light cars, capable of carrying two 
people and hauling two in trailer; water and radi- 
ator value up to 100 miles at average mean speed of 
10 miles per hour; petrol capacity, 120 miles; cars well 
sprung fore and aft on long springs; pneumatic wheels 
for cars averaging 15 miles per hour; cushion or solid 
tires for cars averaging 10 to 12 miles per hour; power, 
6 to 12 horse power for light cars, 9 to 15 for heavy; 
light cars to average 15 miles, and heavier 10 to 12, and 
pull 7% hundredweight plus weight of trailer; front 
wheels, 36 to 42 inches diameter, with 4 to 6 inches 
face; rear wheels, 26 to 32, with 5% to 9 inches face; 
engine, two cylinders, simple, and as near ‘fool proof 
as possible; firing accumulator and coil, also magnet, 
methods unchangeable; gear cannot be too simple or 
strong; reverse on heavy cars, but not on light; speeds, 
two—top 12 to 15, bottom, 3% to 5; pedal clutch; 
pedal brake and lever brake, former on front wheels, 


‘latter on back; engine speed not over 1,000 per-minute ; 


lubricating as near automatic as practicable; lights, 
carbide, with lens fronts; oil tanks not less than 200 
miles capacity; carburetor approved float type. Es- 
sentials: Light and strong and easy on track. 
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VIEW OF MONTREAL 


Foreign Trade of the 


The Dominion of Canada embraces an area of 3,745,- 
574 square miles, and has a population of about 6,000,000. 
in spite of such a comparatively sparse population, indus- 
tries and commerce have made tremendous progress dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

Canada has a marvelous system of canal, river and 
lake navigation, over 2,700 miles in length, and vessels 
from the lake ports reach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to the present time over $100,000,000 has 
been spent on canals for construction alone, and it is esti- 
mated that now nearly 30,000 vessels, aggregating 9,000,- 
000 tons, pass through the Canadian canals every. year, 
carrying more than 200,000 passengers and over 8,000,- 
000 tons of cargo. 

The Dominion of Canada has an equally well devel- 
oped network of railways. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way’s main line from Montreal to Vancouver is 2,906 
miles in length. By means of this railway, and a line of 
Pacific steamers subsidized by the Imperial and Domin- 
ion Governments, Montreal and Yokohama have been 
brought within fourteen days of each other. There is 
also a monthly steamer service between British Colum- 
bia and Australia. 

It is a well known fact that Canada possesses im- 
mense agricultural resources. According to a recent offi- 
cial report, over 20,500,000 acres are now under crop. 
The cereals most widely cultivated are wheat and oats. 

The timber wealth of Canada is also very great, lum- 
bering being one of the most important industries. The 
forest area is estimated at 1,248,798 square miles, while 
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Dominion of Canada. 


the forest products represent now a value of nearly $14,- 
000,000 a year. 

The total value of the products of the fisheries of 
Canada amounted in 1905 to more than $23,000,000. 

Immense progress has also been made in the mining 
industries, Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, 
North and West Ontario, part of the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon Territory being the chief mining dis- 
tricts. In 1905 the total value of the mineral produce of 
Canada aggregated $70,000,000. The principal minerals 
mined include gold, coal, nickel, copper, silver, lead, iron 
and asbestos. It is estimated that the coal bearing area 
of the Northwest Territories extends over 65,000 square 
miles. 

That with such tremendous natural resources and a 
highly intelligent population the industries and com- 
merce of the Dominion have made great strides ahead is 
but a matter of course. 

The growth in Canadian exports during the nae 
decade is an interesting demonstration of the fact that 
Canadian manufacturers are keenly alive to the benefits 
to be reaped from a vigorous cultivation of foreign mar- 
kets. 

Twenty years ago, in 1886, the value of the total ex- 
ports from the Dominion of Canada was $85,251,314 
and of the imports $104,424,561. 

Ten years later, in 1896, the exports represented a 
value of $121,013,852 and the imports $118,011,508. 

During the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, the 
exports of the Dominion amounted in value to $256,- 
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586,630, or more than double the exports of ten years 
ago. 

The two largest purchasers of Canadian goods abroad 
have been for many years, and still are, Great Britain and 
the United States. Of the total exports of the last fiscal 
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year, $133,094,937 in value were sent to Great Britain and 
$97,806,552 to the United States. 

The next largest customers, in order of importance, 
were Australia and New Zealand, West Indies, France, 
the Argentine Republic, Germany, Belgium, Cuba, China, 
Brazil, Holland, Porto Rico, Japan, Mexico, Chile and 
Russia. 

It would fill too many columns to discuss in detail all 
the various classes of goods exported from Canada, and 
we therefore confine our remarks to the principal items 
of manufactures in which our readers will be most inter- 
ested. 

In more than one line of manufactured goods Cana- 
dians have made remarkable progress in the world’s 
markets. This is especially true of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, of which the exports during the 
last fiscal year represented a value of $2,497,601. 

The two largest customers of Canadian made agri- 
cultural implements were Australia and Germany, the 
former country having taken $523,030 worth and the 
latter $443,703 worth. Then came France, with $293,- 
536; Great Britain, with $236,955; the Argentine Repub- 
lic, with $256,006; Russia, with $180,175; New Zealand, 
with $143,304; Holland, with $100,102; South Africa, 
with $94,042 ; the United States, with $67,024 ; Roumania, 
with $41,916; Chile, with $30,457; Italy, with $23,004; 
Spain, with $21,695, and Sweden, with $16,870, while the 
rest went to South America, the Far East and other for- 
eign countries, 

From these figures it will be seen that Canada’s agri- 
cultural appliances are highly appreciated in all parts of 
the world. . 

Quite considerable are also the exports of hardware, 
which, during the year, aggregated in value $350,955. In 
this line, too, the exports were well divided, the largest 
customers being Great Britain, West Indies, Germany, 
Holland, South America, the United States and British 
Africa. 
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Manufactures of steel were exported to the value of 
$347,967, the largest quantities having been shipped to 
Great Britain, British Africa, Australia, West Indies, 
the United States, South America and countries of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Canadian made typewriting machines were exported 
to the value of $143,633, chiefly to Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy and Sweden. 

The exports of electrical apparatus are not very large, 
but increasing, the total value during the last fiscal year 
having been $25,000. 

Non-specified machinery exports aggregated in value 
$481,689, the largest customers having been Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, South Africa, the United States, European 
countries, Mexico, South America and Far Eastern coun- 
tries. . 

Considerable quantities of vehicles are also exported 
from Canada. Thus, during the last fiscal year, the ex- 
ports of carriages were valued at $49,080; those of carts 
at $19,247; of wagons, $5,177; of automobiles, $63,329 ; 
of bicycles, $95,962, and of other vehicles not specified, 
$55,380. . 

We already mentioned that Canada possesses an im- 
mense timber wealth and that lumbering is one of its most — 
important industries. As a matter of course, therefore, 
the exports of all kinds of woodenware are large and 
steadily increasing; thus the exports of household furni- 
ture during the last fiscal vear amounted in value to $283,- 
606; those of doors, sashes and blinds, $263,081; 
matches and match splints, $109,112; moldings, trim- 
mings,. pails, tubs, churns, barrels and other manufac- 
tures of wood to more than $25,000. That Canada is a 
large wood pulp producing country is well known. 
The exports of Canadian wood pulp represented a 
value of nearly $4,000,000 during the last fiscal year, 
the three largest buyers having been the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

Large and increasing also are the exports of paper, 
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which last year represented a value of $2,006,624. The 
best customers of Canadian paper were Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, United States, British Africa, 
the Argentine Republic, Cuba, Japan, Mexico, Peru and 
British West Indies. 


ey 
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Canadian leather and leather goods are today to be 
found the world over. : The exports of sole leather aggre- 
gated in value $1,592,631, the largest quantities having 
been shipped to Great Britain, Belgium, Newfoundland, 
British Africa, United States and Continental Europe. 


CANAL LOCKS NEAR OTTAWA. 


Upper leather was exported to the value of $272,616, 
while non-specified leather exports represented a value of 
$385,784. Canadian boots and shoes were exported to the 
value of $133,792, harness and saddlery exports aggre- 
gated in value nearly $7,000, and other manufactures of 
leather a value of $25,521. 

That the Doniinion of Canada has also. made great 
progress in its chemical industries is evidenced by the fact 
that the exports of drugs, chemicals and medicines repre- 
sented'a value of $1,172,012. 

The exports of Canadian cotton fabrics are also stead- 
ily increasing. During the last fiscal year they 
amounted in value to $1,246,734. The largest indi- 
vidual buyer was China, which ‘took 9,624,602 yards, 
valued at $635,611. Other large customers of Cana- 
dian cotton fabrics were Australia, British Africa, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Panama, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Central America, Ecuador, Egypt, Ger- 
many, Holland and Russia. 

_ Other manufactures exported in large quantities in- 
clude cartridges, cordage, ropes and twine, explosives and 
fulminates, artificial fertilizers, glass and glassware, 
household effects, manufactures of India rubber, musi- 
cal instruments, especially organs and pianos, soap, etc. 

Among Canada’s best export markets for manufac- 
tured articles naturally are the colonies of Australia and 
New Zealand. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1906, the value of Canadian exports to Australia was 
$2,072,702, of which $1,414,685 consisted of manufac- 
tured products. During the same period New Zealand 
imported $729,303 of Canadian products, of which $597,- 
288 represented finished articles. These figures, while not 
large, show an encouraging demand for colonial made 
goods on the part of the two colonies. 

The article of chief importance in Canada’s trade with 
Australia and New Zealand is agricultural machinery. In 
this line the exports to Australia and New Zealand 
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amounted last year, as already stated, to $523,030 and 
$143,304, respectively, the great bulk being furnished by 
the well known makers in Toronto who operate their own 
branches in the principal cities of the two colonies. 

The balance of the exports is made up principally of 
paper and manufactures of iron and steel, such as hard- 
ware, machinery, nails, bicycles, etc. New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, imported from Canada hardware to the value of 
$34,327, as against the Australian imports of $12,356. On 
the other hand, Australia imported furniture amounting 
to $31,134, as compared with New Zealand’s $10,098. 


‘Under the heading of furniture the principal article is 


doubtless bentwood chairs, which compete favorably with 
the Austrian chairs. 

Considerable stimulus has been given to Canadian 
trade in Australia and New Zealand by the work of the 
Canadian commercial agents located in Melbourne and 
Sydney. The duties of these agents, who are direct sala- 


‘ried representatives of the Canadian Government, are to 


collect and transmit to the home Government data con- 
cerning the opportunities for business in general, the lines 
that find the readiest sale, and whence they are imported, 
market values, prevailing styles and, in fact, any and 
every point that will assist the manufacturer to meet the 
requirements of the nrarket. They travel at frequent in- 
tervals in order that they may keep in touch with chang- 
ing conditions in all parts of the colonies, and are con- 
stantly on the lookout for new openings of value to the 
manufacturers at home. 

Of especial interest in connection with Canada’s trade 
with New Zealand is the recent communication to the Ca- 
nadian Government from the executive board of the 
Christchurch Exhibition, complimenting both the Govern- 
ment and manufacturers on the keen interest displayed by 
Canada in the New Zealand Exhibition at Christchurch. 
Great pains were taken to make the Canadian exhibit one 
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of the principal features of the exposition. Apparently, 
very few countries realized the importance of the Christ- 
church Exposition or were sufficiently familiar with the 
value of the New Zealand market, since international par- 
ticipation was comparatively small. 


THE»POR Ts OR; QUEBRG: 


The name of Quebec has been familiar as a house- 
hold word in maritime and commercial circles in 
Great Britain and in most Continental ports for more 
than a hundred years. Favored by nature, Quebec 
possesses the finest natural harbor on the St. Law- 
rence, if not in the world, and one where the entire 
British navy could safely ride at anchor, and where 
the largest vessels now afloat or likely to be afloat 
could be safely accommodated. 

Quebec is situated on a promontory near the con- 
fluence of the St. Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, 
about 400 miles from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and the harbor extends for about 8 miles above and 6 
miles below the city proper, thus giving a water front- 
age available for vessels of the deepest draught not 
exceeded, even if equaled, by any other harbor in the 
world. 

The following railways reach Quebec: The Inter- 
colonial Railway Company, from maritime provinces 
and Montreal; the Quebec Central Railway, from Bos- 
ton, New York and other New England points; the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, from Vancouver and the Ca- 
nadian Northwest; the Great Northern and Quebec 
Railway, from Hawkesbury, where it connects with the 
Canada Atlantic; the Quebec & Lake St. John Railway 
Company, and the northern district, and the Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Company, along the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence. 

The construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific, of 
which Quebec will be the terminal point for at least 
seven months of the year, will bring into her ample 
harbor the teeming products of the great West, and the 
as yet undeveloped and almost unknown wealth of 
northern Ontario and northern Quebec. The increased 
and increasing tonnage of the ocean carriers.is an- 
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other point in her favor, as in her magnificent harbor 
vessels of any draught can be accommodated, and it is 
now fully recognized that, if the Dominion does not 


want to see the trade that should come via the | 
St. Lawrence transferred to the United States, seaport _ 
steamships must be used equal to and of as great a 


carrying capacity as the immense boats that are now 
doing the carrying trade to and from the United 


it 
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States, and for this class of vessels Quebec is the natu- 
ral and only harbor on the St. Lawrence. 


The wharf and dock facilities of the harbor hae ; 


been pronounced equal to those of any harbor on this 
continent, and are capable of receiving vessels of the 
deepest draught. 

In the Quebec graving dock, the propenne of the 
Dominion Government, vessels of almost the largest 
size can be docked and repaired, as this dock has been 
recently lengthened. 

In the vicinity of Quebec, on the line of the Quebec 
& Lake St. John and Great Northern & Quebec Rail- 
way, at Shawenegan Falls, Grand Mere, Chicoutimi 
and Roberval, large factories have been erected for 
the manufacture of wood pulp, paper, etc., for export, 


whose shipping point is Quebec, and this trade, though 


yet in its infancy, gives promise of immense dévelop- 
ment in the near future. The timber exports devel- 
oped in the country north of Quebec by the Quebec & 
Lake St. John Railway Company have also to find 
their shipping points at Quebec, principally from the 
Louise Docks, and this also, like the wood pulp, prom- 
ises to give greater outputs year by year. 

All this country is subsidiary to the port of Quebec 
as its shipping point. 

~The Louise Docks in the harbor of Quebec consist 
essentially of two shipping docks. The outer or tidal 
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harbor has a water area of twenty acres, with a quay 
frontage of 3,150 feet; the outer or wet dock in which 


the constant level of high water is maintained by a 
set of entrance gates, has a water area of forty acres, 
and a quay frontage of 3,500 feet. Each of these 
docks can accommodate vessels having a draught of 
thirty feet. 

These docks are divided by a cross wall 800 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, and are enclosed on the north 
by the Louise embankment, 400 feet long by 330 feet 
wide. The Point-a-Carcy Piet, with extension, forms 
the south side of the tidal harbor, while railway ter- 
minals, private wharves, and 1,000 feet of Commis- 
sioners’ frontage bound the wet dock on the south or 
city side. 

On the river front the breakwater enclosing the 
new pier has a frontage of 20,000 feet, with a depth of 
over 50 feet at low tide. The Point-a-Carcy Pier has 
a river front of 580 feet, with over 45 feet of water 
at low tide. The wet dock is devoted principally to 
the lumber and coal business; large areas in these 
docks have to be reserved for general cargoes, etc. 

The tidal harbor and Point-a-Carcy berths are for 
more general cargoes. There are two grain loading 
berths in the tidal harbor and one at the Point-a-Carcy 
Pier, served by two elevators, one of 1,000,000 bushels 
capacity and the other of 250,000 bushels. 

Freight sheds line the face of the docks, furnished 
with electric lights both inside and along the dock 
front. They have a combined floor surface of some 
174,000 square feet, and have in all cases fen 
tracks along their shore faces. 

The present dock surface is some fifty acres in ex- 
tent, on which there are about 6% miles of railway 
tracks owned by the Commissioners. 


POPULAR CANADIAN TOURING CAR. 


The part which the Dominion of Canada takes in 
supplying the great and constantly increasing demand 
for auto vehicles of all kinds is by no means a small 
one, and the various machines produced by manutae 
turers in that country are now found 
successfully competing with American 
and European makes in all parts of the 
world. 

A typical example of a high grade 
Canadian made touring car is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, same 
being one of the 1907 models of the Can- 
ada Cycle and Motor Company, of To- 
ronto Junction, Canada, whose “Russell”’ 
cars have won such pronounced favor 
with automobilists. These manufactur- 
ers are now Offering touring cars of 18, 
25 and 40 horse power, the latter being 
a new design and known as their Model 
F car. The 18 horse power car is shown 
in the cut. 
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The Model F was designed to meet the demand 
for a high powered and luxuriously appointed machine. 
It has a four cylinder vertical engine of 40 horse power, 
the cylinders being 434 by 5 inch offset. The body is 
of unusually handsome design, and has roomy accom- 
modations in the tonneau seat for three passengers 
and provision for two extra seats, so that in all seven 
passengers can comfortably be carried. 

The ignition employs as exciters both accumulator 
and magneto, connected by a double throw switch, so 
that either can be used at will. By using a common 
distributer for the two systems, the necessity of hav- 
ing two sets of secondary wires and two sets of spark 
plugs is obviated. Ample water circulation is posi- 
tively obtained by the use of a centrifugal pump. 

The front axle is made of special steel of great 
toughness. The frame is constructed of pressed 
chrome-nickel steel of channel section, with four cross 
bars of channel section and two longitudinal steel 
angle bars riveted to the cross members to stiffen the 
side members and carry the engine and transmission. 
The spring suspension conststs of two semi-elliptic 
springs in front shackled at the rear end and two semi- 
elliptic springs in the rear, shackled at the forward end 
to a cast manganese bronze support and to a cross 
spring in the rear. The control is mounted in the steer- 
ing wheel, but is independent of it. The wheels are 34 
inch wood, of artillery type, with annular ball bear- 
ings of large size. 

The other two models are the four cylinder verti- 
cal 25 horse power Model E and two cylinder 18 
horse power Model D, of 104 inch and 90 inch wheel- 
base, respectively. In these two models the frame is 
of the armored wood type, most suitable for cars 
of this weight, combining as it does the strength of 
steel with the flexibility of wood. Magneto ignition 
is not supplied in these two cars, but the source is 
ample in each case, there being two separate sets of 
dry cells in Model D and one accumulator and one set 
of dry cells in Model E. 

The general lines of construction embodied in these 
three models are the most improved and up to date, 
such as the metal-to-metal disc clutch, selective slid- 
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ing gear transmission, universal joint between clutch 
and transmission, and splash lubrication from gear 
driven pump. 

The drive is by means of propeller shaft and bevel 
gears to live axles encased in strong tubes, which take 
the weight of the car and on which the car wheels 
revolve. These tubes are attached‘firmly to the driv- 
ing gear case in which is situated the differential, 
which is of the spur type. All these parts are particu- 
larly strong. 

The braking system consists of two external con- 
tracting hand brakes and two internal expanding 
brakes. The external brakes have gray iron liners, 
and the internal bronze rubbing strips, so that, be- 
sides being positive in action and quick to release, 
these brakes are also designed to withstand wear and 
to be easily replaced. 


VALUABLE ROUTE BOOK FOR AUTOISTS. 


The White Company, of New York City, has just 
issued for free distribution to all motorists its 
Route Book No. 2, which gives complete and detailed 
road directions from New York to the Jamestown 
Exposition, Norfolk, Va. Included in the book are the 
routes to and from such important cities as Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster, Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Reading, 
Hagerstown, Winchester, etc., comprising in all more 
than 1,100 miles of road. Every turn in the road, 
every fork where the tourist might hesitate as to which 
way to go, is accurately described and its mileage 
given. 

In addition to the turns, specific notice has been 
made of every railroad crossing, so that tourists pro- 
vided with this book may use proper caution in ap- 
proaching these crossings. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, showing views of the country traversed, in- 
cluding, among other subjects, some fine pictures of 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. The book also contains 
a good map, as well as descriptive articles which give 
the tourist a very good idea of the character of the 
several routes. 

The White Company considers itself under some 
obligations to put this road information into the hands 
of the motoring public, for the reason that most of 
the pioneer tours into the South have been made by 
owners of White machines. The most extensive tour 
in this region was made in March, 1905, by Mr. J. S. 
Rowe, who traveled in his auto from Savannah, Ga., 
to Buffalo, N. Y.. The first trip from the North to 
Florida was made in the autumn of 1905 by Mr. C. M. 
Houston, who toured in a White car from his home in 
Chicago, Ill., to Cocoa, Fla. 

Copies of this useful route book, as well as the 
' White Route Book No. 1, may be obtained at any of 
the offices of the White Company, or at the Touring 
Bureau of the company, 1402 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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NEW FEATURE IN SPEED INDICATORS. 


The speed indicating device shown in the accom- 
panying cut is a type so well known to automobilists 
in general as to scarcely need any description. The 
1906 model of the Jones speedometer, made by J. W. 
Jones, of New York, by reason of its remarkable con- 
striction and absolute accuracy, was pronounced one 
of the most perfect speed indicators ever placed on the 
market. |The performance of this instrument in the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland’s relia- 
bility contest, in which it was the only indicating de- 
vice which scored a perfect record, won for it the 
club’s gold medal or highest award. 

The 1907 models are practically the same in con- 
struction and design as those of 1906. A separate new 
feature, however, may be added to the 1907 instru- 
ments that will place them far in the lead of the aver- 
age speedometer now being manufactured. This fea- 
ture is the addition of a second or maximum hand. 
This second hand is not included as part of the regular 


SPEEDOMETER, SHOWING NEW MAXIMUM HAND FEATURE. 


model. In using two hands one is placed directly 
above the other as in a stop watch. The upper hand 
is black, the lower one red; each moves independently 
of the other. The black hand indicates the exact 
speed at all times, changing with every change of 
speed, and is permanent at that point until changed 
by a touch on the re-setting stem, which is provided 
for that purpose. If a car is traveling at 25 miles per 
hour, for instance, the red hand indicates 25 and stops 
at that point. If the car reduces its speed to 10 miles 
per hour, the red hand remains at 25, the black one 
returning to 10. 

If an officer should signal the motorist to stop 
while the car is traveling at, say, 12 miles per hour, by 
a slight pressure on the button the red hand in- 
stantly flashes to the speed at which the car is going 
and remains there—it does not return to zero. This is 
proof positive that the speed lmit has not been ex- 
ceeded. 

The second or red hand will also prove invaluable 
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to manufacturers for “tryouts.” Cars are frequently 
sold to enthusiasts on a guarantee that they will at- 
tain a certain speed. By use of this new instrument 
the red hand will indicate the highest speed and stop 
at that point. If at any time one should not want to 
use the red hand, by a simple turn of the re-setting 
stem it is made possible for both hands to move to- 
gether. 

The 1907 models retain the odometer register, both 
trip and distance. The former registers distance to 
100 miles, the latter to 10,000 miles: The “trip” is 
provided with an instantaneous re-setting stem—said 
to be an exclusive feature of these instruments. 


AUTOMOBILE SPEED INDICATING DEVICE. 


The most notable characteristic of the motor car 


is its speed. No other factor is so directly responsible . 


for the immense popularity of automobiling and the 
consequent marvelous development of the automobile 
industry. The sensation of smooth, rapid motion con- 
stitutes the great charm of driving or riding in a motor 
car. Not every automobilist is addicted to constant 
overspeeding, but, in differing measure, all enjoy a 
fast run under pleasing conditions. 

The natural outcome of this is a demand for some 
accurate and convenient means of determining at all 
times the speed at which the car is going. To meet 
this demand various instruments have been devised 
and put upon the market. The standard and accepted 
type of a speedometer requires of the instrument that 
it shall indicate continuously and accurately the speed 
at which the car is traveling, and the distance covered. 
Speed must be easily and instantly readable from the 
speedometer dial, in addition to which the instrument 
should possess an odometer dial showing the accu- 
mulative mileage and a smaller dial registering a suff- 
cient amount of mileage to cover the average trip. 
The smaller dial must be returnable to zero from 
any point attained, so that a new trip record may be 
commenced at any time. 

To produce these results, widely differing operative 
principles have been adopted, displaying varying de- 
grees of merit. The controlling principle of the mo- 
tometer shown herewith is centrifugal force, which by 
many is considered the most powerful, direct and exact 
force available for the measurement of automobile 
speed. Through the medium of a ball governor every 
variation of speed is directly recorded by the indica- 
tor on the vertical dial. The indicator is moved to its 
place on the dial (according to the speed of the car) 
and held there with a force of several pounds, insur- 
ing the perfect steadiness of the indicator over the 
roughest roads. 

This motometer is of the standard form of automo- 
bile speed indicators in which the instrument itself 
is attached to the dashboard and is driven through the 
medium of a flexible shaft from one of the front wheels 
of the car. A series of gears is made, adapting the in- 
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strument to any standard size wheel, American or 
European. The change is easily and quickly effected, 
usually by means of the small gear only. The entire 
governor mechanism is constructed from steel, and all 
moving parts are perfectly balanced. The bearings 
are carefully hardened and entirely self-lubricating. 
The attaching bracket at the driving end of the shaft 
contains a valuable improvement in the way of a 
safety device. By the action of this device a stone or 
any hard substance may pass through the gears with- 
out deranging or damaging the gears or their fittings. 
The pinion is merely thrown out sufficiently to allow 
the passage of the intruding substance. 

The odometer is of the standard Veeder type, used 
all over the world, which registers the distance trav- 
eled on total and trip dials, the latter being of the set- 
back type. By reason of the abundant motive force 
operating the moving parts 
of the motometer, it has 
been possible for the man- 
Weactirersa the: R.°. HH, 
Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, 
Mass., to make all parts 
large and strong without 
affecting its delicacy or ac- 
curacy of action. In ap- 
pearance, durability and 
efficiency in operation it is 
said to be unexcelled by 
any other speed indicator 
now on the market, and 
both the foreign and do- 
mestic demand for it is 
very large. 

In reading the moto- 
meter, readings for speed 
are taken from the vertical 
dial, which is graduated 
very plainly in miles and 
marked in prominent figures at intervals of five miles. 
The cumulative season’s mileage is registered on the low- 
er dial of the odometer to 9999 9-10 miles, all figures 
shifting to zero on the next tenth of a mile. The miles 
are indicated in black figures, and the tenths of miles in 
red figures. The trip mileage is similarly registered on 
the upper dial of the odometer to 99 9-10 miles. This 
dial may be set back to zero at any time by means of the 
knob on the end of the odometer. 

This instrument is made in two styles. For domes- 
tic trade and for export trade in such countries as use 
the English mile it is made to register speeds from 1- 
to 60 miles. For the balance of the export trade it is 
made with dial graduated in kilometers from 1 to 100. 
On this pattern the odometer also registers kilometers. 


AUTOMOBILE 
SPEEDOMETER. 


American shoe machinery is steadily finding new 
markets abroad. During the year 1906 the exports 
thereof amounted to $1,470,900. 
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SOOT-PROOF SPARK PLUG FOR MOTOR 
CARS. 


Much of the ignition trouble which owners of motor 
vehicles experience could undoubtedly be overcome if 
proper means were adopted to take care of the soot de- 
posit, which necessarily results in engines where an ex- 
cess of lubricating oil is used. The illustration herewith 
represents a soot-proof plug which has proven wonderful- 
ly efficient in performing the work for which it was de- 
signed, and over half a million of them are said to be now 
in use. 

The device is self cleaning, it will not short circuit, and 
never fails to spark. In proof of this latter contention, 
it is stated that if the porcelain is coated with carbon and 
held in a gas jet, or coated with both oil and carbon and 
inserted in a motor, the latter can be started with the 


SPARK PLUG AND ITS VARIOUS PARTS. 


same ease as with a clean plug, and after the motor is 
operated for a short time the plug will be found perfectly 
clean—the carbon deposit having been burned off. The 
reason for this is that the plugs have a large surface of 
insulating material—two inches between the outer shell 
and the center spindle—and it is easier for electricity to 
jump a thirty-second of an inch air space than to jump 
through an inch of soot. That is why short circuiting is 
impossible and the spark always jumps. 

The insulator is a single, large, strong, hand turned 
porcelain, same having been found to be superior to mica, 
lava, stone or any other known material, because it is non- 
absorbent, has high insulating qualities and will not dis- 
integrate in hot gases. Mica is not a solid mass, but is 
pressed together of thin layers and under intense heat 
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these layers separate, which causes carbon deposits and 
eventually short circuits. This soot-proof plug has sub- — 
stantial nickel spark points and it is practically impossi- 
ble for oil to remain fixed across the gap. The plug is 
manufactured by C. A. Mezger, Incorporated, and the 
National Sales Corporation, New York City, have the 
agency for its sale. 

It is claimed that nearly ninety per cent. of the motor 
car victories in America, whether track races, hill climbs, — 
road races, endurance contests or reliability trials, were 
won by cars using these soot-proof plugs. They were 
also used on the winning car that was awarded the gold 
medal in the Six Day National Economy Test for having 
the least ignition trouble. 


OIL AND GREASE GUNS FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 


The market abounds with oiling guns of different 
styles designed to take care of lubrication questions 
in automobiles, but not all of these mechanical de- 
vices are adapted to the successful fulfillment of every 
requirement demanded of this class of equipment. 
Many of them are so constructed that they will not 
with facility handle all kinds of oils and greases, nor 
perform with ease and rapidity the work required of 
them. Not to mention the time when some part of a 
machine fails to do its work, there are the various oil 
cups that need to be reached, gear boxes to be packed, 
and transmissions lubricated, besides the periodic over- 
haulings and cleanings that call for the handling of 
gasoline and kerosene, and an oiler that is capable of 
meeting these requirements and all other emergen- 
cies is of appreciable value to the automobilist. 

An illustration is shown herewith of an oil gun 
which is said to be one of the handiest and most effi- 
cient devices of the kind now in use. Its construction 
is said to be as perfect as it is possible to make an in- 
strument of this kind. It is made entirely of steel, 
and every part has been worked out with the most 
painstaking care, resulting in the produc- 
tion of an oiler capable of meeting every 
demand made upon it. The construction of 
the piston is an especially noteworthy fea- 
ture, as it is fitted without leather, cork or 
other packing. It is driven forward by 
screw motion and exerts a pressure that 
will handle the heaviest greases. 

The . makers, the MRandall-Faichney 
Company, Boston, Mass., manufacture 
these guns in a variety of styles, making a 
tip for every possible requirement. With 
the use of these devices the most unhandy 
places are readily accessible, and they are 
adapted to handle lubricants of every de- 
scription. They are non-leakable, never’ 
get out of order, and can easily be manipu- 
lated with one hand. . | 


OILING GUN. 
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AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION. 


A neat and useful little booklet, dealing with automo- 
bile lubrication, has just been issued by Adam Cook’s 
Sons, New York city, the well known makers of the 
lubricating compound known as “Albany” grease. 

The booklet consists of sixteen pages, with an at- 
tractive cover in two colors, and the text is inter- 
spersed with drawings showing just how Albany 
grease is applied in packing compression cups, trans- 
mission gears, etc. Typographically the booklet is 
very attractive, and the text contains information 


which will be received with interest by every one who ‘ 


appreciates what an important feature lubrication has 
become in the economical’ and smooth running of a 
motor car. The superiority of Albany grease for this 
purpose is thoroughly demonstrated, and helpful in- 
structions are given for the lubrication of all the va- 
rious parts of the machine where reduced friction 
means power gained. The lubricant which this con- 
cern puts out has become very generally adopted, 
owing to its economy and high efficiency. It is always 
uniform in quality, will not drip, gum, freeze or leave 
a sediment, and lubricates only when the machine is 
in operation. | 

The booklet gives considerable other information 
of usefulness to motorists, and anyone interested may 
obtain a copy of same by addressing the above concern 
at 313 West street, New York. 


GAS LAMP FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


The auto lamp shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions is proving to be one of the most satisfying de- 
vices of» the kind now being manufactured. It em- 
bodies some unusual features of merit, being built on 
a new scientific principle quite unlike anything of 
the kind heretofore produced, and its high efficiency 
in operation, together with its handsome appearance, 
has won for it wide popularity among automobilists. 

It is original and striking in design, and its me- 
chanical construction is of the very best. It is made of 
extra heavy gauge brass throughout, and is solderless. 
All parts are mechanically made, the hinges solidly 
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“PHCGBUS” AUTO. LAMP. 
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VIEW SHOWING LAMP OPEN. 


built, and the lamp is equipped with a back door. This 
latter feature is a most important one, as this small 
door overcomes the obvious objection of having the 


‘rear part of the lamp open in its entirety. 


The lamp is styled by its makers, the Manhattan 
Screw and Stamping Works, of New York city, the 
“Pheebus” Model A. In operation it produces a light 
of great power and brilliancy, a strong, steady light 
being thrown a distance of 300 yards, while the re- 
flector and outside hood, which is plated and highly 
polished, lights up objects in the vicinity of the car. 

It is equipped with two condensing lenses, one in 
front and one in the rear, both being carefully fo- 
cused, and an aluminum reducing cone is inserted be- 
tween the two lenses, converging the rays of light 
from the rear lens, thus producing the much desired 
searchlight effect in this type of lamp, also throwing 
the light a distance of no less than 300 yards beyond. 
The lenses are fastened very securely by screws, and 
so arranged that they may be easily removed and re- 
placd without any trouble. 

In the gas reservoir there is an arrangement where- 
by the fine particles of carbide dust are separated from 
the gas before it enters the burner, thus preventing 
any chance of the burner clogging. 

The above lamp is only one of the many lamps and 
other automobile accessories put out by this concern. 
They manufacture a complete line of supplies, includ- 
ing gas generators, exhaust horns, flexible tubing, tire 
holders, oil guns, pumps, etc., and their various prod- 
ucts are extensively used both in this and foreign 
countries. 


The imports of American leather into the United 
Kingdom are still on the increase, amounting, during 
the first eight months of 1906, to $12,593,600 in a total 
import of $31,992,200. This is an increase in the im- 
ports of American leather of $2,936,300 as compared 
with the first eight months of 1905, and of $823,800 as 
compared with the first three months of 1904. The 
countries from which the imports of leather manufac- 
tures were imported during the three periods are not | 
given in the official returns from which the leather sta- 
tistics were taken. 
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NEW DESIGN OF AUTO RUNABOUT. 


Next to the touring car, there is no form of auto 
vehicle in more popular demand than the runabout. 
Being lighter and less complicated, these little cars 
are for many purposes more efficient and reliable than 
the touring car, and having the additional advantage 
of being more moderate in cost they naturally appeal 
to a very large number of auto enthusiasts. 

One of the season’s most popular runabouts is illus- 
trated herewith. It is a very practical and serviceable 
car, and represents the most improved ideas in motor 
car construction, its makers, the Schacht Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, being one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of auto vehicles in 
the United States. In designing the car it was the aim 
of the manufacturers to make it as simple and free 
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In operation the machine is claimed to be as silent 
as an electric vehicle, and its large Concord springs - 
and cushion tired wheels make the car easier than 
when using pneumatic tires. The ball bearing wheels 
and the Timken roller bearings on the countershaft 
reduce the draft fully 50 per cent., adding greatly to 
the motive power. ‘The car is equally adapted to city 
or country use, and does not cost as much as a horse 
and buggy to maintain. 

The engine is the double opposed cylinder type, of 
8 to 10 horse power. The cylinders are water jack- 
eted and cast in one piece to prevent blowing out of 
gaskets and prevent leakages. All parts are made 
interchangeable. The differential is a heavy pattern 
with spur gears mounted on the countershaft, with 
sliding friction wheel, which gives any speed desired, 
also reverse speed. Ignition is of the jump spark style, 
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EIGHT TO TEN HORSE POWER AUTOMOBILE RUNABOUT. 


from complicated mechanism as possible. They have 
eliminated the use of any gear or clutch, all speeds 
being controlled by one lever, which shifts the sliding 
wheel onto the disc, giving any speed desired without 
the annoyance of changing or risk of stripping any 
gears. ‘The machine is said to possess more power 
than necessary for its weight and light draft, and is 
especially adapted to hilly and rough country, the 
consumption of gasoline and oil being reduced to a 
minimum. 

All working parts are contained in the body of 
the car, free from dust and dirt, and are readily ac- 
cessible from above. The machine has plenty of road 
clearance, making travel through muddy or sandy 
roads possible without interference in any way. One 
of the important features of the car is the cushion 
rubber tires, which are said to be absolutely puncture 
proof and of such perfect construction that it is prac- 
tically impossible for the owner of the vehicle to ever 
be annoyed with tire troubles of any nature. 


having regular type spark coils with dry or stor- 
age batteries. The radiator holds five gallons of water, 
which is circulated freely by pump connected directly 
on the engine shaft, and the engine is kept perfectly 
cool at all speeds. The muffler, which is a large one, 
is absolutely silent, and is so constructed that it avoids 
back pressure and increases the power. 

The steering is done by a hand wheel operated with 
a large gear on the front axle and pinion on the steer- 
ing post. The two powerful band brakes on the coun- 
tershaft are controlled by one foot lever. The body 
of the car is black, and the running gear is painted 
carmine or any color desired. The vehicle weighs 500 
pounds, and is capable of attaining a speed as high as 
30 miles an hour. 


The exports of American made oilcloth are steadily 
increasing. In 1906 they represented a value of 
$309,363. 
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A PRACTICAL MOTOR CAR. 


A large percentage of the expense and worry in the 
operating of any automobile comes from bad valves and 
complicated mechanism. To overcome difficulties which 
may arise from this source a St. Louis, Mo., company is 
producing an automobile, the engine of which has no 
valves or cams, and not a single spring. The car has 
many other unusual features that have helped to place it 
high in favor with auto enthusiasts. 

It is of the friction drive type, and is constructed 
along lines that combine simplicity with strength and dur- 
ability. It has been found to be useful and practical under 
the most adverse weather and road conditions, being capa- 
ble of fording streams, climbing hills, and pulling through 
mud and sand. Great driving power is obtained through 
the friction disc transmission. The power is transmitted 
from the disc attached to the flywheel, through a 15 inch 
contact wheel, to the rear wheels by means of a single 
chain drive. The contact wheel is shod with a special 


AUTOMOBILE BUGGY. 


fibroid possessing a great degree of adhesion. The con- 
tact is regulated by moving the contact wheel forward 
or backward by means of a ratchet foot lever. A roller 
bearing thrust is used behind the fly to take up the end 
thrust. The many vibrations of speed are regulated by 
a hand lever, and by simply shifting the transmission disc 
across the face of the flywheel the reverse is accomplished. 

The engine is distinguished for its simplicity. It is a 
two cycle, single cylinder, water cooled gasoline engine, 
and will develop 4 horse power. The automobile is built 
like a buggy for any country or city road, and is capable 
of any speed up to twenty miles per hour, forward and 
reverse. The tires are of steel, and the wheels may be 
had any size ordered. If desired, rubber tires may be 
had. 


SOME USEFUL AUTO ACCESSORIES. 


The devices illustrated herewith are some of the 
newest accessories in motor car equipment. All are 
characterized by simplicity of construction, durability, 
reliability and high efficiency in operation. The oil 
gun is an especially well constructed device and one 


IMPROVED OIL GUN. 
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that is adapted for a variety of pur- 
poses. It can be used anywhere to oil 
machinery, but it is largely used by the 
automobile trade. It will suck oil from 
a drip pan or from a can, and will 
handle thin or heavy oils with equal 
efficiency. It is equipped with a double 
plunger. One set pulls up the oil and 
the other forces it out. The instru- 
ment will not leak or become clogged, 
and is said to never get out of order. 
The manufacturers carry in stock 8 and 
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STEEL PUMP 


10 inch lengths, 1% inches in diameter, 
ante and 6 inch lengths, 114 or 1% inches in 
diameter. The steel pump oiler shown in cut is a com- 


paratively new design, and one that is finding much fa- 
vor with automobilists all over the country. It is made 
of steel, and has a seamless steel cup 
bottom. The can is so constructed that 
it can easily be taken apart, so that the 
valves and pump can be inspected. The 
pump is inside, out of the way, and the 
entire mechanism of the can is said to 
be as perfect as could be desired. The 
threads are of standard size, so that the 
nozzles can be changed to other lengths. 
The manufacturers, the Noera Manu- 
facturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
make several sizes of these oilers, rang- 
ing in capacity from one pint to two 
quarts. 

The foot pumps made by this com- 
pany are also widely used. They are 
pleasing in design, take up little room, 
and work effectively and easily. They 
are finely nickel plated, have a seam- 
less barrel, and are so strongly made 
that it is said-to be impossible for the base to ever pull 
out. —______—. 
The American vice-consul at Seville furnishes re- - 
cently published statistics in relation to the world’s pro- 
duction of honey, which designates Spain as second in the - 
supply of that product, the total number of her beehives 
being 1,690,000, and the quota of honey furnished by 
her 19,000 tons out of 80,000, the world’s yield. Ger- 
many, with 2,000,000 beehives, produced 20,000 tons of 
honey, a larger quantity than all other countries. Aus- 
tria, ranking third, produced 18,000 tons of honey; 
France, 10,000; Holland and Belgium, less than 2,500, 
and Greece, Russia and Denmark, 1,000 tons each. 


FOOT PUMP. 


Bulletin No. 139, which has just been issued by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., in its En- 
gineering Series, presents a full line of generating sets 
driven by direct connected vertical enclosed engines with 
forced lubrication. The published list contains fourteen 
sizes ranging from 3 to 50 K. W. in output; the former 
driven by a 314x3 engine, and the latter by a 12x10. All 
of the engines were especially designed for generator 
driving. 
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ANTI-SKIDDING DEVICE FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 


Autoists have come to regard devices to prevent 
slipping and skidding, and to furnish traction in mud, 
sand or snow, not only as a means to additional com- 
fort, but also as an absolute necessity, and there are 


SHOWING PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


few automobile accessories now being manufactured 
for which there is a greater demand. 

Illustrations are shown herewith of a chain tire 
grip which has proved very successful both in this 
country and abroad. The advantages claimed for this 
style of grip are many. It is a thoroughly effective 
and simple device, possessing great strength and dur- 
ability, and is adapted for use in any and all kinds of 
weather conditions. Cars 
equipped with these grips can 
with ease and safety climb the 
steepest hills, or travel through 
snow, ice, mud or sand without 
in any way injuring the tire, as 
the construction of the grip is 
such that it affords full protec- 
tion to the tire and tube. 


One of the. advantages 
claimed for this form of grip are 
that it will not stretch, and if one 
or two chains should be accident- 
ally broken the remainder will 
not be affected. The manufacturers, the Weed Chain 
Tire Grip Company, of New York, make this device 
adjustable to fit all sizes of tire, and they state that 
over 50,000 pairs of their grips are now in use. Aside 
from their positive effectiveness under all conditions, 
the feature that appeals strongly to the trade is the 
readiness with which they can be attached and re- 
moved by means of a connecting hook, and the small 
space they occupy when not in use. 


CHAIN TIRE GRIP. 


To facilitate the handling of its large and rapidly 
growing trade, the Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has recently made some 
important changes in its plant. Extensive improve- 
ments have been made, and machinery added that will 
increase the company’s output by at least 50 per cent. 
The solid clincher tires manufactured by this concern 
are now in use in nearly all parts of the United States, 
and the foreign demand for them is said to be steadily 
increasing. 
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NON-HOLDBACK SCREEN DOOR HINGE. 


Bommer Brothers Brooklyn, N: Y., the well 
known spring hinge manufacturers, have just placed 
upon the market a new line of screen door hinges 
which will undoubtedly find favor with a large num- 
ber of users of these devices. They were designed to 
fill a particular want for such a hinge, and in construc- 
tion are said to be different from anything in io line’ 
now being manufactured. 

They have an adjustable tension and covered 
springs, and are well adapted for high class work 
where appearance and endurance are requisite qual- 
ities. They are pleasing in design and finish, are sub- 
stantially made, and very easy of adjustment and 
operation. 

To meet varied requirements they are made in a 
variety of styles; steel, bronze or brass may be had, as 
desired. The practicability and usefulness of these 
hinges have already been demonstrated in numerous 


SCREEN DOOR HINGE. 


instances, and the manufacturers are anticipating a 
very large foreign and domestic demand for them. 


In addition to its numerous catalogues, the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has adopted the 
system of issuing separate bulletins, each of which covers 
some special machine of the company’s manufacture and 
contains a complete description of its construction and its 
uses. Within the past sixteen months over eighty of 
these publications have appeared, which in itself is an 


indication of the variety and extent of this concern’s 


products. The line manufactured includes all kinds of 
electrical, flour mill, power, pumping, sawmill, and 
mining and crushing machinery. When the company’s 
list of bulletins is completed their number will be consid- 
erably in excess of one hundred. 


The Hathorn Foundry & Machine Company, Grinnell, 
Iowa, has, on account of increasing business, found it 
expedient to remove its plant to Chicago, where better 
facilities for handling its output may be obtained. The 
company is now located at No. 1206 North Seventy-first 
avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CARTRIDGES. 


Perhaps no other article that may be classed in the 
category of sporting goods is so vitally interesting to 


MACHINES FOR MAKING SHOT SHELL PRIMERS. . 


the retailers and jobbers’ en- 
gaged in that line as ammunition, 
since it is one of the necessary 
lines that every sporting goods 
dealer must carry. Throughout 
various parts of America there 
are many large plants devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of 
this product in its various forms, 
and to those of our readers who 
have never enjoyed the novel ex- 
perience of a visit to one of these 
establishments a description of the 
methods and processes used in the 
manufacture of cartridges will un- 
doubtedly prove interesting. 

As a typical example of a 
thoroughly modern manufactur- 
ing plant, we have chosen for 
illustration the factory of the 
well known Dominion Cartridge 
Company, Limited, of Montreal, 
Canada. Besides a close alliance 
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few ammunition makers who make their own powder 
and primers. 

Just how well equipped they are for producing 
ammunition of the highest grade may best be judged 
from a brief account of their plant near Brownsburg, 
which is about 60 miles from 
Montreal, and the various manu- 
facturing processes necessary to 
convert the raw materials into 
finished products. The site of the 
works comprises 200 acres of 
land, and a large stream flows 
through the reservation. This 
stream has been dammed, and 
with the natural falls below the 
artificial obstruction, which have 
a drop of 50 feet, furnishes ample 
water power. 

Only one visit to this plant is 
necessary to show that the work 
in turning out powder and am- 
munition has been systematized 
to a rare degree; the inspection 
department has been developed 
to a stage of infallibility and 
exactitude that ordinarily would 
seem impossible in connection 
with so large an industry. Ex- 
pert workmen and an equipment 
«’ that includes all the latest electri- 
. cal and mechanical apparatus for 


with the two powder plants in 
Canada, their intimate relations 
with the Nobel’s Explosives Company, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, which is understood to be the largest and most 
experienced concern of that nature in the world, makes 
their position a fortunate one. They are one of the 


& 


HOW EXPLOSIONS ARE KEPT FROM SPREADING. 


taking velocities, pressures and other tests have re- 
sulted in the adoption of definite and high standards 
that are steadfastly adhered to. A certain proportion 
of each day’s work is tested in every detail at different 
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stages of manufacture, also just before packing, and 
there is no possibility for defective goods to pass on 
to the market. 

Rifle cartridges and metallic shells are made from 
sheet metal, which is usually special grades of copper, 
spelter, etc., combined’ in most exact proportions. 
From these sheets, which must be rolled with the 
greatest accuracy and care, circular disks are punched 
and at the same time formed into shallow cups, which 
are drawn out to the required length and diameter by 
being forced through smaller dies. In the ordinary 
sizes from two to six drawings are necessary, and be- 
tween each drawing the shell must be annealed, 
pickled and dried. Following the drawing process, the 
shells are trimmed at the mouth, and, if for rim fire 
cartridges, are then ready for heading; if they are for 
center fire cartridges, a hole is first inserted in the end 
to start the primer pocket. They are then trimmed 
on the sides of the head and underneath, and again at 
the mouth, for the reason that the heading slightly 
alters the length. If the cartridge is to be what is 
term “bottle-necked,” the metal of the shell is then 
annealed and reduced. After all this the shells are 
subjected to a final verifying operation; the primer 
pocket is sized, the flash hole is punched and the 
primer inserted. The primer cup is formed like the 
cartridge cup; then the charge is inserted and cov- 
ered with a disk of tinfoil and finally compressed. In 
an ordinary primer the charge is only one-tenth grain 
and is composed of a number of different ingredients. 
The slightest variance in the proportion of these— 
size of grain, purity, etc.—will affect the quality of the 
primer, hence it will be seen that the process through- 
out is a very delicate one. Great attention also must 
be paid to the uniformity of the primer cup and tem- 
per. Rim fire cartridges are primed by spinning the 
mixture into the rim. All operations having to do 
with fulminate of mercury and primers are very haz- 
ardous, and the greatest pains must be taken to insure 
safety as well as accuracy. Both primers and rim 
fire cartridges have to be dried very carefully. 

Ordinary bullets are either cast in slugs, a number 
at a time, or cut from wire. Different combinations 
of lead and tin are also used. The slugs are then 
swedged to exact shape and weight, thus securing uni- 
form texture. After swedging the bullet is cannu- 
lured and greased. The quality of the lubricant is 
most essential, for by this the shooting qualities, foul- 
ing and other things are largely governed. 

In jacketed bullets the*outside shell is made by a 
number of operations similar to those employed with 
the cartridge shell. The core is swedged similarly to 
the ordinary bullet, inserted and then treated to a 
number of additional swedgings to complete it. In 
the making of shells for trap shooting, sheets of paper 
are pasted, rolled into long tubes, dipped, ironed and 
trimmed to proper lengths. The brass battery cups 
and primers are stamped out of solid sheets of metal, 
and then paper tubes with bases are pressed into brass 
heads and finally completed with primer cup and 
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primer. Then follow the operations of the loading 
machines, by which the empty shells are supplied with 
powder wads and shot, and finally crimped and finished. 
with automatic exactness. During all these operations 
frequent inspections have to be made, and tools have 
to be looked after regularly and gauged. The work 
throughout is exceedingly accurate. In some opera- 
tions not more than one ten-thousandth part of an inch 
in variation’/is allowed. Much of the machinery oper- 
ates at a very high speed, and it is necessary to have 
means at hand to discover promptly any imperfections 
in order to prevent waste. In most cases there is no 
satisfactory way of detecting an imperfection after 
the cartridge is finished, so that careful watch must be 
kept throughout all operations. 

The accompanying illustrations are necessarily in- 
complete on account of the scattered arrangement of 
the plant, as it is impossible to obtain a good perspec- 
tive of the many buildings which are spread over a 
broad territory. However, the views here shown will 
furnish an idea of the interior of some of them and 
will serve to convey a clearer meaning to the descrip- 
tive matter which follows. 

In the first view is seen the machinery for making 
hot shell primers. There are two methods, commonly 
called the wet and dry, for making these parts. The 
dry method is used for making strong primers re- 
quired for use with smokeless powder and derives its 
name from the fact that the explosive charge is mixed 
and loaded in a perfectly dry state. In the wet proc- 
ess, which has been longer in use, the charge is worked 
in a moist state, the primers being thoroughly dried 
out after completion. The illustration shows only the 
machines in which the primers are covered with tin- 
foil or shellac, as the case may be, and the anvils are 
set in and pressed down in such a manner that it is 
impossible for the charge to become loosened. Ad- 


joining this room are smaller compartments, in the 


first of which the empty primers and anvils are shaken 
into plates; the plates containing the primers are then 
passed into a third room, where the explosive charge — 
is put in, when it is again passed to the room in the 
picture. Machines which run with great rapidity then 
receive the plates containing the primers and anvils. 
The explosive mixture used is of a most violent char- 
acter, and to prevent any explosion spreading from 
one room to another the walls are built of double 
thickness. Small trap doors are placed at a convenient 
height, through which are passed the plates of charged 
primers. As each plate leaves the machine it is passed 
to the small rooms at the end of the building, where 
the primers are inspected before being sent to the dry 
house. Even the primers made by the dry method are 
put in warm rooms for a period to secure absolute 
dryness and uniformity in ignition. The primers are 
then under the charge of the testing department, and 
no day’s work is allowed to be carried to the packing 
or finished primer storehouses until it has been passed 
upon as being absolutely perfect. 

The method of isolating what are known as the 
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danger buildings, in which the fulminate of mercury 
and other excedingly explosive substances are manipu- 
lated, is shown in the second picture. The effect of 
these mounds and trees is to throw the force of the ex- 
plosion straight up into the air rather than have it 
spread laterally in all directions, 
which would be the natural 
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charge from a shot shell is determined. The open door 
leads to the covered range to which the chronograph 
on the left of the picture is connected. 

It is interesting to note the different parts of the 
world which are represented in a single cartridge. For 


course. Another interesting point 
is the white painted windows of 
the nearest building, showing 
how the sun’s rays must be kept 
from entering. A portion of the 
crimping room, where the bullets 
are crimped into the shells and 
the finished product is cleaned and 
packed, may be seen in the third 
illustration. The three machines 
nearest the front of the picture are 
at work on center-fire cartridges. 
On leaving the crimpers the car- 
tridges pass through the hands of 
the inspectors, who carefully scru- 
tinize them for flaws. At odd in- 
tervals during the day other in- 
spectors come from the testing de- 
partment and take the product di- 
rect from the machines to be 
tested. This same method of in- 
spection is employed in all parts 
of the factory and absolutely pre- 
vents imperfect material from 


CRIMPING BULLETS INTO THE SHELLS, 


teaching the hands of the packers. A corner of the 
test house, which gives a good view of the Belanger 
chronograph, is shown in the last illustration. By 
means of this machine the velocity of a bullet or the 


VIEW OF THE TEST HOUSE. 


instance, brass—the copper comes 
from the Western States and the 
spelter from Spain; powder—the 
saltpetre comes from Chili and 
the sulphur from Sicily or Japan; 
the primer—the mercury is ob- 
tained from Spain, shellac from 
India or South America; the bul- 
let—lead comes from Canada, 
Spain or England, and tin from the 
Straits Settlement. The wax in 
the lubricant is a product of Japan 
and Russia. 


A line of very neat blotters 
has just been issued by F. W. 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., 
manufacturers of the well known 
Paroid roofing. The subject is 
“First Expedition to Cuba” and 
refers to a large order for Pa- 
roid just received to cover build- 
ings at Newport News, Va., where 
the first expedition to Cuba re- 
cently started. This firm is con- 
tinually getting out neat blotters and other interesting 
advertising matter, and they will be glad to place on 
their mailing list the name of anyone who may be in- 


. terested in receiving same. 
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POPULAR TOURING CAR. 


The motor car shown in the accompanying cut is one 
of the most thoroughly up-to-date and widely used ma- 
chines now being manufactured. It is of the large, high- 
powered type, and has a four-cylinder motor, water- 


SEVEN-PASSENGER MOTOR CAR. 


cooled, with double ignition system. It is equipped with 
four speed selective type transmission, double side chain 
drive, and all bearings of the transmission and wheels 
are of the Hess-Bright type. 

These care are made in two sizes, 40 horse power 
and 60 horse power, the former with a chassis wheel base 
of 117 inches and the latter with a 120 inch wheel base. 
The wheels are 36 inches in diameter, with standard 
tread of 56 inches, and 10 inch road clearance. 

The ignition is of the jump-spark type, with two 
plugs for each cylinder—a Simms-Bosch high tension 
magneto generating one course of electrical energy, with 
a Witherbee accumulator furnishing the current for the 
extra spark plugs. 

The car is of the seven-passenger type, with hand- 
some, graceful body lines, although the chassis are also 
built to receive runabout bodies or closed bodies for 
winter. The manufacturers of these cars, the Lozier 
Motor Company, of New York City, are 
known throughout the world for the excel- 
lence of their various products. In addi- 
tion to motor cars, they manufacture a 
complete line of bicycles, marine gasoline 
engines, motor boats and launches, and 
they have agencies established in all parts 
of the world. 


On the eastern and northeastern flanks 
of the great Bolivian tableland the rivers 
that form the head waters of the Amazon 
and River Plate systems offer great pos- 
sibilities for the generation and transmis- 
sion of electric power. To be of service 
in the principal mining centres _ this 
would mean transmission over a dis- 
tance varying from 50 to 120 miles. 
At the present’ time considerable  in- 
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terest is being shown in this, and one survey of the 
rivers and possible consumption of the power has been 
made. According to the survey it is estimated that many 
thousands of horse power are available, and that for 
mines in the Oruro district the cost would be much less 
than that of the power at present in use. To put this 
scheme on a practical basis more careful studies are 
needed and a large expenditure of capital. The Vice- 
Consul of Oruro expresses the opinion that competent 
technical representatives who can supply approximate 
estimates and all other information might with advantage 
visit the country. . 


NEW BUCKBOARD DELIVERY WAGON. 


The accompanying illustration represents a new 
motor car, designed for parcel delivery purposes, which 
possesses features of merit that will no doubt bring it 
into immediate popularity. It is of the buckboard 
type, with 4 horse power motor and friction transmis- 
sion, and having extra large rear sprockets. The car 
is capable of great speed, and has a carrying capacity 
of 350 pounds, in addition to the weight of two pas- 
sengers. 

As will be seen, a detachable seat can be placed in 
the rear, making a very satisfactory four passenger 
pleasure car when it is not in use as a delivery wagon. 
Its makers, the Waltham Manufacturing Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., are large manufacturers of automo- 
biles, and they make a specialty of the buckboard type. 
The various models of these machines are used in all 
parts of the world; their utility, durability and econ- 
omy of operation have been thoroughly demonstrated, 
and in the construction of this new delivery wagon 
these same desirable features have been embodied. Ex- 
haustive tests have been made, and it is estimated that 
one of these delivery cars will do the work of three 
teams. The wheel base méasures 89 inches and the 
tread 42 inches. | 

For use in wet weather a mackintosh top has been 
designed, and this will be furnished with the car whe 
desired. . 

, | 


PARCEL DELIVERY WAGON. 
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A HUGE NEW RUBBER PLANT. 


The completion a few months ago of the large 
manufacturing plant of the Morgan & Wright Com- 
pany at Detroit, Mich., marked an event of much im- 
portance to the rubber industry, as this company now 
ranks as one of the largest manufacturers of rubber 
goods in the world. 

The history of this concern is one of curious inter- 
est because of the fact that they were the pioneers in 
the manufacture of the now indispensable pneumatic 
tire. In 1883 Morgan & Wright occupied a single room 
situated on Lake street in Chicago. Here they began 
in a small way to manufacture mechanical rubber 
goods. The total volume of business transacted the 
first year was about $12,000. The new plant at its 
full productive capacity will equal that amount in 
one day. In 1893 the firm was incorporated, and about 
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$1,000,000 a year. The manufacture of both rubber 
heels and rubber horseshoe pads under their own name 
instead of for others was an evidence of the growing 
importance of this trade. 

Then a new era began to dawn for the pneumatic 
tire business. About 1901, when the automobile was 
beginning to attract general attention, a series of ex- 
periments began in the manufacture of tires for this 
new form of vehicle. The double tube tire, originally 
designed for the bicycle, proved to be the progenitor 
of the modern perfected automobile tire. In 1904 the 
firm placed on the market the “Clincher” tire under 
their own name. A little later they made the “Per- 
fected Dunlop” tire; and they have now placed on the 
market an improved solid rubber tire for commercial 
vehicles. 

In 1904, owing to the large and rapidly increasing 
business, the plant was becoming expensive to operate. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RECENTLY COMPLETED WORKS. 


this time perfected and placed on the market the first 
double tube pneumatic bicycle tire. The superiority 
of this type of tire over the solid or cushion type at 
once became apparent, and an enormous demand grew 
up in an incredibly short space of time. During a 
single working day twelve thousand dollars’ worth of 
these tires were turned out. 

The market for various kinds of tires became so 
great that the mechanical rubber goods business was 
swamped, and for a time almost entirely neglected. In 
1898 the waning popularity of the bicycle enabled the 
firm to return to the manufacture of mechanical rub- 
ber goods, and induced them to seek new avenues of 
trade. During that year they began the manufacture 
of solid and cushion vehicle tires—a business that 
grew, in the course of two or three years, to more than 


The buildings were leased, disjointed, and were be- 
coming inadequate to their needs. In the late months 
of 1904 the advisability of removing the business to 
another and more favorable location was considered. 
The numerous advantages of Detroit, Mich., were 
mentioned by a number of prominent rubber goods 
people. Investigations were accordingly made, which 
resulted in Detroit being chosen as the site for the 
new plant. The plant is one of seventeen independent 
producing concerns located in the various large cities 
of the United States which are owned by the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company of New York. Each 
of these individual units, however, is separate and dis- 
tinct so far as its operation and management are 
concerned. 

The buildings of the new factory are of white sand- 
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lime brick, with fireproof and slow burning construc- 
tion throughout. Six separate buildings compose the 
group devoted to manufacturing and subsidiary pur- 
poses. The seventh is designed for the exclusive use 
of the officers constituting the business administra- 
tion. The two largest buildings run north and south, 
and are located on the southwest portion of the site. 
They are placed side by side at right angles to the 
river and are 60x300 feet, five stories in height. The 
one to the west is known as the manufactured goods 
building, and the other as the mill building. Extend- 
ing at a right angle to these buildings is the ware- 
house. To the east of the mill building is located the 
power building. South of the latter is the rubber ce- 
ment building, and upon the north is located the ma- 
chine shop and hard rubber department. The main 
office building stands between the manufactured goods 
building and the river. 

Power for the entire plant is developed by two 26 
and 54x58 inch cross-compound condensing engines, 
each of 1,200 horse power. The arrangement of the 
various buildings composing the plant is such as to 
accomplish the greatest economy of power distribu- 
tion and the most convenient handling of goods in 
process of manufacture. 

Large, quick-operating freight elevators have been 
installed at frequent intervals along the walls of the 
buildings devoted to manufacturing. A narrow gauge 
track for factory cars has been laid wherever traffic 
of a heavy nature occurs between different buildings 
and different parts of the same floor. 

Accommodations have been provided for 3,000 em- 
ployees, and, judging from the concern’s growth in 
the past, it is altogether probable that a force closely 
approximating this number will be required to operate 
the plant within a year. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR RIFLE. 


The air rifle in its present perfected form owes 
much of its development to the ingenuity of modern 
inventors, although it may be said that the principle 
of the air gun is.as old as the Romans, as similar de- 
vices, though in a crude form, have been in existence 
for centuries. From time immemorial it has been 
the delight of boys to mimic, in their juvenile way, 
the habits and sports of full grown men, and in no 
respect does this propensity more strongly assert it- 
self than in the alacrity with which they take to every 


, TWENTIETH CENTURY 


“TAKE DOWN,” 


form of shooting device, the desire to possess which 
very early manifests itself in almost every boy. 
It was the recognition of this basic principle and 
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its application to the designing and making of air 
rifles which has brought the products of some of our _ 
leading manufacturers into such universal prominence. 
The progress of the air rifle has been one of steady and 
lasting growth, and its manufacture has now become 
an important industry, swelling not inconsiderably 
the export statistics of America, and exercising world- 
wide influence in education and in sport. It is now a 
recognized fact that the air rifle serves as more than 
a toy. Its value to any nation is of considerable mo- 
ment, since it encourages good markmanship, rifle 
drill and, above all, a spirit of patriotism. A boy 
with an air rifle is constantly shooting at something; 


“TAKE DOWN” REPEATER. 


he becomes alert and watchful, and acquires the habit 
of aim and precision. When he grows to manhood, if 
he should be called upon to fight for his native land, 
he displays none of the awkwardness and poor mark- 
manship which characterize the raw recruit whose 
youth has been spent in ignorance of air guns. 

The development of the air rifle in America has 
been one of steady advancement, important improve- 
ments in its construction, appearance and efficiency 
being made from time to time, until the products 
turned out today by reliable manufacturers are as per- 
fect as could be desired. 


ONE THOUSAND SHOT AIR RIFLE. 


One of the largest and most important air rifle 
centers in this country is in Plymouth, Mich., where 
is located the large plant of the Daisy Manufacturing 
Company, which has in the fifteen years it has been in’ 
business established an enviable reputation for the 
excellence of its products, which are now found in™ 
practically every country in the world. Its gun-like 
looks and close resemblance to the modern military” 
rifle, as well as its true shooting qualities, general effi- 
ciency and durability, are the qualities which have 
won for it the universal popularity it enjoys. — or 

‘The plant of the company is equipped with every 
facility in the way of improved machinery, etc., for 
turning out perfect products, every part of the rifle 
being constructed in the factory of the concern. Every 
1ifle from its journey from raw material to finished’ 
product passes through a large number of hands and 
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under the shaping and moulding influence of specially 
made machinery. By the adoption of darts, which the 
company makes expressly for use in its air rifles, they 
are admirably adapted for indoor target practice. 

The rifles are made of steel, handsomely nickel 
plated, and all parts are interchangeable, The stock 
is of genuine black walnut, highly polished. In the 
illustrations herewith are shown some of the com- 
pany’s most popular models. The “take-down”’ re- 
peater, shown in second cut, is an especially well de- 
signed rifle, accurate in shooting and so strong that it 
will stand almost any severity of a boy’s hard usage. 
The repeating attachment is extremely simple, and 
both the magazine and shooting barrel can be easily 
removed. The gun measures 31 inches in length and 
weighs 1 pound 14 ounces. The magazine holds 48 
air rifle shot. 

The “Twentieth Century Take-Down” is a strong 
and accurate shooter, and is a favorite with boys of all 
ages. The shooting barrel is so arranged that either 
shot or darts can be used. By removing two screws 
the rifle can be taken apart and packed in small space 
for convenience in carrying or shipping. It measures 
31 inches in length and weighs 1 pound 13 ounces. 

The 1,000 shot air rifle is a magazine gun with lever 
action. It shoots accurately and with great force. The 
magazine holds 1,000 BB shot and loads automatically. 
The working parts of the rifle are made of steel and 
brass, and are so arranged that anyone can take the 
gun apart and put it together again. It is very gun- 
like in appearance, and is a favorite wherever it has 
been introduced. In length it measures 36 inches and 
weighs 3 pounds. The company also makes this style 
of rifle in a size 4 inches shorter, the magazine hold- 
ing 500 BB shot. This is a rifle which has just been 
brought out to meet the demand for a strictly high 
grade automatic repeater that can be handled by boys 
for whom the 1,000-shot rifle is too large. It is 32 

inches in length and weighs slightly over 2 pounds. 


CASH REGISTERS FOR DOMESTIC AND 
EXPORT USE. 


Every merchant recognizes the need of having a 
system that will give him an accurate check on each 
‘day’s transactions, and the simpler the method the 
better it serves his purpose. Of the many inventions 
which manufacturers have produced to aid the mer- 
chant in systematizing his work, none have more suc- 
cessfully filled this requirement than the cash reg- 
ister. The excellent work of which these machines 
are capable, their simplicity, and the ease with which 
they are operated, render them one of the most sat- 
isfactory methods that can be adopted for the accu- 
tate accounting of business transactions, and it is ex- 
ceptional indeed to find the merchant who does not 
number in his store equipment one or more of these 
useful devices. | 

The accompanying illustration represents one of 
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the most improved cash registers now being manufac- 
tured, and in both this and foreign countries it has 
been widely adopted. It is exceptionally well built, 
possessing many features of superiority over the av- 
erage cash register, and it has the added advantage 
of being moderate in cost. 

With the aid of this device the merchant has a 
check on each and every transaction of the day; all 
cash taken in or paid out is accurately recorded, 
charge sales noted, and all mistakes detected. The 
register is very simple in construction, and is said to 
have fewer parts than any machine of its capacity. 
Every feature is up to date, and the machine is built 
to last a business lifetime. Owing to its simplicity 
and the positive action of its parts it is impossible for 
it to get out of order or fail to act promptly. The reg- 
ister is made by the Continental Cash Register Com- 
pany, and the export agent and distributer for same 
is A, A. Levy, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 


CASH REGISTER. 


The machine is very easy to manipulate. There 
are no push buttons or drawer levers to operate, the 
work being accomplished by simply pressing the key 
or keys required to make the sale. The workmanship 
and finish on the register is of the very best. The 
frame is of oak, and there is a marble ledge over the 
money drawer. The case is handsomely nickel plated, 
and it can also be had in oxidized and gold finish. The 
register is furnished with a 1 cent or 5 cent keyboard, 
as may be desired, and it is also made to apply to the 
currency or moneys of any foreign nation. The di- 
mensions of the machine are: 181% inches wide, 12 
inches deep on sides, and 2214 inches high. 

The manufacturers are also making a machine of 
fifteen keys, and will shortly have one with nine keys. 
The one shown here is equipped with twenty-five keys. 


During the year 1906 the exports of boots and shoes 
aggregated in value $9,653,751. Our largest custom- 
ers were the West Indies, Great Britain, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Australasia and Central America. 
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ROTARY STATION METER. 


The wide utilization of gas for both fuel and light 
now prevailing in this country and in Europe may be 
attributed in a great measure to new methods, improved 
apparatus and superior appliances which have been in- 
troduced during the past decade. Marvelous develop- 
ments in the construction, as well as in the operation, of 
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fication in gas works; for air compressing machinery, re- 
generative furnace operations, etc. : 
The meter is very compact, requiring about one-tenth 
the space of the old style meter ; all parts are interchange- 
able, and it is practically frictionless. It is peculiarly 
adapted to high pressure work, as it is equally accurate 
in its measurement of high as well as low pressures. 
for high pressure work the meter is so arranged that the 
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ROTARY STATION METER, SECTIONAL VIEW. 


apparatus for the production of coal gas, water gas and 
oil gas, have resulted within a brief period. 

The developments which have so rapidly taken place 
in the distribution of gas have naturally had a tendency 
to greatly increase the demand for station meters. The 
rotary station meter shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was designed to meet the demand for a reliable and 
compact type of meter, and one less costly than the old 
style of meter in use so many years. It is the invention 
of Thomas Thorp, of Manchester, England, who has 
given to the world of scientific research many useful in- 
ventions. These meters are in use and applicable for 
the measurement of all gases, viz., coal gas, water gas, 
coal-water gas, oil gas, producer gas, coke-oven gas, blast 
furnace gas; for the measurement of air for oxide revivi- 


volume of gas is as accurately registered as though taken 
at atmospheric pressure, notwithstanding widely varying © 
pressures. 

The minimum measuring capacity of a rotary station 
meter is one-tenth that of its maximum, and this range is. 
practically sufficient, since a meter installed, say, for ex- 
ample, to measure an hourly make of 100,000 cubic feet 
(or any other quantity), is rarely called upon to measure 
so small a quantity as 10,000 cubic feet per hour. 

This device is in no sense a proportional meter, since 
the whole of the gas passes through the measuring 
mechanism, and it performs accurately all the functions 
of the old style station meter, not only with steady flows 
but with erratic and varying flows as well. 

There is nothing complex either in the construction 
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or operation of the meter. Its applicability enables its 
use for the measurement of all gases, whether purified 
or unpurified. In a combined coal and water gas works 
separate measurement of the water gas make is most im- 
portant, and the rotary station meter affords an inex- 
pensive means for determining this. | 

In a large coal gas works the various retort houses 
may be sectionalized, and the engineer can satisfy him- 
self as to the relative merits and efficiency of different 
settings, while always having the means of checking his 
daily returns and make. In medium sized and small 
works one or more beds of retorts can be sectionalized 
and utilized as a most efficient coal testing plant, the 


results having the advantage of being arrived at under 


ordinary working conditions. Unpurified gas will not 
appreciably affect the working of the meter. For sub- 
dividing or measuring district send-outs in distribution, 
these meters are of the greatest value. In setting them 
no special valves or by-passes are required, and the work- 


ing parts may be easily removed without interfering with 


the gas supply. 


VARIABLE SPEED PLANERS. 


The necessity for “reduction in shop cost,’’ which 
appears to have become quite marked of late, and in con- 
sequence has created a strong demand for machine tools 
to meet these requirements, has led the American Tool 
Works Company, Nos. 600 to 650 Culvert street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to develop a line of variable speed planers. 
In reducing planing cost to a minimum the up-to-date 
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plant manager often requires variable cutting speeds 
to cover different classes of work. The planers described 
here are built to suit all these requirements. The manu- 
facturers make two types of these variable speed planers 
—one with four cutting speeds and the other with two— 
each type having a constant speed return of the platen 
which is greatly in excess of its highest cutting speed. 

The four-cutting speed planer is either belt or motor 
driven. The speeds are obtained through a speed box, 
in the designing of which the manufacturers aimed to 
embody efficiency, simplicity and durability. The four 
speeds are taken froma carefully chosen range, calculated 
to cover all the requirements of modern planer work. 
These, with the constant high speed return of the platen, 
insure the greatest working economy. 

The speed box is securely bolted to the top of the 
housings, these being of special design and very substan- 
tial. It is symmetrical in appearance and, being completely 
closed, insures the greatest economy of oil consumption 
and absolute freedom from flying oil. All shafts in the 
speed box run in long, bronze, bushed bearings, lubri- 
cated by the “ring’’ or “dynamo” system of oiling. Fric- 
tions have been omitted, thereby eliminating trappy con- 
struction and slippage, and increasing the pulling power 
of the planer. The gears are of ample proportions, hav- 
ing wide face and coarse pitch. The pinions are of steel 
and cut integral with their shafts. Both the gears and 
pinions are cut with special cutters, insuring the greatest 
accuracy, longest life and minimum noise. 

Any of the four speeds may be obtained by the simple 
manipulation of two convenient levers. A safety locking 
device prevents the engaging of two conflicting speeds 
at the same time. The~ index plate 
shows clearly how to obtain the desired 
speed. 


In the Town Motor Carriage compe- 
tion, held on October 15, 16 and 17 by 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the highest award, a gold 
medal, was made to the White Steamer. 
This was the first competition of the 
kind ever held, and it was conducted 
with typical British thoroughness under 
the supervision of a competent technical 
committee. The object of the competi- 
tion was to show the advantages of dif- 
ferent types of self-propelled vehicles for 
town work. The principal points taken 
into consideration in making the awards 
were the general design, appearance and 
finish of the car, smoothness of running 
and comfort of passengers, absence of 
noise and vibration with car stationary 
or running, ease of starting and stop- 
ping, and accessibility for cleaning or 
repairing, in all of which features the 
White machine showed marked supe- 
riority. Ms 
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SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. 


(One Volume. Illustrated. Theo. Audel & Co., New York.) 

A new and completely revised edition of James E. 
Homans’ popular book, “Self-Propelled Vehicles,” 
has recently been published by Theo. Audel & Co., of 
New York. ‘The wide interest which the previous 
editions of this valuable work created has induced. the 
author to greatly enlarge on the subject matter con- 
tained therein, and the edition just out can safely be 
said to fulfill every requirement of the motor vehicle 
owner, operator and repairer. 

In his revision the author has emphasized the 
practical aspects of motor vehicles of all powers, con- 
fining his space to the discussion of matters funda- 
mental in construction and management. Theoreti- 
cal matters—important almost wholly to designers 
and builders—are introduced only where good expla- 
nations positively require them, and at no point is the 
reader’s mind burdened with padded material on ex- 
perimental and obsolete construction. 

Recognizing that the gasoline vehicle is the typi- 
cal automobile, considerable space is devoted to its 
complete discussion; theory, operation and an exten- 
sive chapter on “Gasoline Engine Management,” the 
latter covering, virtually, all forms of difficulty liable 
to occur under service conditions. Anyone reading 
this chapter can derive an intelligent conception of 
the requirements for an expert driver, and will find 
numerous points of information, usually obtainable 
only by long and varied experience. 

All the accessory parts of an automobile, carbure- 
tors, igniters, transmission gears, are fully explained 
by typical examples. The author properly assumes 
that an adequate knowledge of the principles upon 


which these devices are constructed will enable the 


reader to understand variations for himself. 

To sum up the excellencies of this book, it must 
be acknowledged that it fulfills the ideal of the prac- 
tical motor driver’s vade mecum. All subjects are 
fully illustrated; as to its standard of book making, 
it may be said to be almost unequaled in paper, type 
work and binding. The book is admirably suited as 
an educational treatise, and will doubtless be widely 
used in that field. 


One of the largest individual orders ever placed for 
concrete machines was that negotiated recently by the 
Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
with a large Eastern concern, which deals extensively in 
concrete machine and construction supplies. The order 
amounted to the sum of $250,000. 

The figures tend to show the wonderful sentiment that 
is developing throughout the country in favor of con- 
crete as a building material. The recent disasters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and at San Francisco, Cal., have contrib- 
uted largely to the movement in this direction, as in 
both instances the buildings of concrete were the only 
ones to resist the ravages of the destructive elements. 
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AN IMPROVED CARPET STRETCHER. 


For practically every duty of the household which: 
calls for the expenditure of much time and labor, modern 


ingenuity has devised ways and means of eliminating the’ 
drudgery and reducing the time required for its perform-’ 


ance. And it is noticeable, too, that the predominating 


characteristics of these various devices and appliances! — 


are their absolute simplicity and the ease with which they’ 
perform work, which, in the adoption of old fashioned 
methods, called for the expenditure of so much physical 
exertion. shal 

The force of this is seen in a comparison of old: 
style with modern methods of laying a carpet. Some 
of the inventions which manufacturers have devised’ 
and placed on the market so successfully meet the 


requirements for which they were designed, that work’ 


of this nature is now done with remarkable rapidity, and: 
all needless expenditure of energy is done away with. 
In the accompanying illustration is shown one of the 


most improved and efficient carpet stretchers now in’ 


CARPET STRETCHER. 


use. It has been on the market for some time, and its 
merits have become so well known that it is widely used 
both in this country and abroad. 


It is the product of — 


George S. Knapp, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of — 


hardware specialties, art metal goods, etc. 


The stretcher is practical, convenient and effective in 


operation, and is adapted to meeting the wants of the , 
It weighs © 


“3 


housekeeper or the professional carpet layer. 
but 10 ounces, and the tooth plate and frame are cast in 
one solid piece. Its operation is very simple. After the 


carpet is brought into place the pin is forced into the — 


floor, and the lever is then folded back and down on the 
push bar. The carpet is held in position, which enables 
the operator to help himself to whatever is necessary to 
complete the nailing. 


There has been a large increase in the exports of 


American clocks and watches. During the year 1906 


clocks were exported to the value of $1,357,292, and 


watches to the value of $1,626,967. The largest pur- 
chasers of American clocks and watches were Canada, 
Great Britain, Japan, Australasia, Germany, Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and South Africa. 
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THE GROWING FOREIGN DEMAND FOR OUR 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


In round numbers twenty-five million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural implements were shipped from the United 
States to various foreign countries in the course of the 
twelve months ending December, 1906. The official fig- 
ures read $24,744,762, and do not include windmills, 
which are shipped at the rate of from eighty to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth a month. 

_ One-half of the total as reported consists of mowers 
and reapers, to be exact, $12,051,249. And more than 
one-half of the grand total for all implements is distrib- 
uted in Europe, namely, to the value of $13,337,847. 

The official classification of American exports is rather 
broad. Apart from mowers and reapers already quoted, 
plows and cultivators exported are valued at $3,886,636. 
“All other” agricultural implements total $8,806,877. 
Argentina is our largest customer. Last year she bought 
from us agricultural implements of all sorts valued at 
$4,703,622. Russia, however, is treading hard on her 
heels, for shipments to the amount of $4,673,243 were 
dispatched in 1906 to the land of the Czar. Third on the 
list of America’s foreign customers comes France, with 
$3,070,043, followed by British North America, with 
$2,917,129; Germany, with $1,864,699; British Austral- 
asia, with $1,231,694, and the United Kingdom, with 
$1,036,674. 

The trade is growing. 1906 showed an increase of 
more than $2,000,000 over 1904, or a growth of say 12 
per cent. in two years. Reports from all parts of the 
world indicate increased demands and larger orders for 
this year. Machinery specifically adapted to certain ter- 
ritories is now being produced, and American manufac- 
turers are making an active campaign for business in di- 
rections hitherto neglected. Prospects, then, for 1907 
are unusually bright. 


AMERICA’S EXPORT TRADE IN HARVEST- 
ING MACHINERY. 


In spite of a certain amount of European competi- 
tion the American export trade in harvesting machin- 
ery continues virtually to control the world’s markets. 
This pre-eminence is not of mushroom growth, but 
has been .attained by hard, persistent and intelligent 
effort extended over more than a quarter of a century. 

Twenty years ago foreign field trials of harvesting 
machines were regarded as serious, almost vital, af- 
fairs by American manufacturers, who frequently 
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made long journeys abroad in order personally to be 
present at some of the more important foreign trials. 
Today trials.in general are ridiculed and the manufac- 
turer’s efforts are directed to escaping all but the very 
big ones of national character. As a matter of fact, 
other nations also manufacture reapers, mowers and 
binders. For instance, there are important factories 
of this character in England, Germany, Sweden and 
Hungary. Two things, however, operate to maintain 
the American position—and in this connection Amer- 
ica must be understood as including both the United 
States and Canada. These are the low prices of the 
American machines and the superb organization and 
field equipment of our manufacturers who cater to this 
trade. 

Even so far as price is concerned, those European 
machines which have directly copied well known 
American models are not able to meet American prices. 
It is the more remarkable that this should also be the 
case in such a country as France, where a differential 
tariff is maintained under which American machines 
pay a higher duty than do those of European manu- 
facture. Even under these conditions other makers 
of harvesting machinery find it difficult in France ‘to 
meet, the ordinary quotations of American manufac- 
turers. In Germany American machines seem to hold 
their own, notwithstanding that there are in that 
country so many manufacturers of similar apparatus. 

The organization for foreign business that is main- 
tained by practically all the American manufacturers 
in this line is both complex and complete, and may 
well serve as a model to American manufacturers of 
other classes of agricultural machinery and of other 
lines of manufacture. 

Few of the harvesting machine companies follow 
the practice, all too common in every manufacturing 
country, of regarding their whole duty and responsi- 
bility finished when orders are carefully filled. On 
the contrary, their customers are well taken care of 
and are given actual practical assistance, protection 
and encouragement in a score of ways perfectly fa- 
miliar to every foreign merchant who has ever had 
dealings with them. 

There is today hardly a corner of the world, no 
matter how remote, where grain is grown where Amer- 
ican harvesting machines are not known and sold, and 
this, too, in constantly increasing quantities. Even the 
Philippine Islands are beginning to use them, while 
in Turkey, Syria and Greece they have been known for 
years. 

Portugal is probably the most backward of Euro- 
pean states in the introduction of this form of ma- 
chinery, while Egypt may be ranked along with India 
as hitherto insignificant factors in the trade. 

Egypt suffers from a scarcity of animals suitable 
for traction purposes, while in India manual labor is 
absurdly cheap. Spain is one of the newer markets that 
has been developing very satisfactorily, even in spite of 
the crop failure of two years ago. 
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JAMESTOWN’S TER-CENTENNIAL EXPOSI- — 
TION. 


April 26 of the present year will be a memorable date 
not only in the history of Virginia but in that of the 
entire Western Continent. On that day will be opened 
the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition, to be held at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, and it undoubtedly will be one 
of the most remarkable military, naval, marine and his- 
toric exhibitions ever witnessed. 

The exposition is to be a great and truly interna- 
tional celebration in which the armies and navies of the 
world will participate. It will be unique among exposi- 
tions proper, because it will be one of the most historic 
and educational celebrations ever planned and carried 
into effect. 

The object of the exposition is to celebrate the 
foundation of the first permanent English speaking set- 
tlement in America, which was laid at Jamestown, Va., 
May 13, 1607. It will be opened by the President of 
the United States at the noon hour of April 26, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the day that the adventurers 
who were to found Jamestown landed at Cape Henry. 
The celebration will be brought to a close November 30, 
1907, 


In connection with the exposition the Government of 
the United States purposes to have a great international 
celebration on the waters and shores of Hampton Roads. 
President Roosevelt has issued a proclamation, in which 
he has invited all the nations of the earth to send their 
ships of war to the scene of the celebration, and there 
participate in one of the most important international 
naval and military meetings that the world has ever 
known. 

Contemporaneously and in close accord with this naval 
and military display there will be held a great historical, 
educational and industrial exposition. This part of the 
memorial will be worthy of the event and of the inter- 
national exhibits. History will be exemplified from 1607 
to the date of the fair. 

The site of the exposition, which is one of unsur- 
passed natural beauty, contains approximately four hun- 
dred acres of land space, a forty acre enclosed water 
basin, and one hundred and sixty square miles of Hamp- 
ton Roads. The headquarters of the Exposition Com- 
pany will be at Norfolk, Va. . 

In connection with the military and naval display the 
Government will maintain a war museum, in which 
models of fortifications and harbor defenses and types of 
batteries on embankments will be shown. 

In the exhibit buildings, of which there will be one 
for practically every State in the Union, will be gathered 
the choicest selection of industrial arts, of transportation 
devices, of historical displays, and a complete section will 
be devoted to seventeenth century handicraft. 

Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico will 
have special representation and collections that will illus- 
trate the peculiarities of these components of the Amer- 
ican Republic. 


AMERICAN THRESHING MACHINERY ABROAD. 


BY BENJAMIN OLNEY HOUGH, 


Only a few years have elapsed since the first real 
introduction of American threshing machinery abroad. 
but the time has already arrived when it may be 
asserted that the future of the American thresher in 
many foreign markets is secure. In Mexico, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Russia, Australia, etc., it is constant- 
ly gaining ground. 

The experience of manufacturers in gaining a foot- 
hold in different territories has not infrequently been 
costly, but the lessons learned will assuredly prove to 
have been well worth the price paid. Much ignorance 
and prejudice has been encountered in some foreign 
countries. If the truth must be told, not a little yet 
remains, and more will undoubtedly be met with in 
the course of further expansion. For “the American 
theory” in threshing, as in other machinery, is not al- 
ways thoroughly understood or appreciated. 

Several years ago on board ship bound for Bombay 
the writer met an English manufacturer of steel pens, 
who one day expressed’himself to this effect: 

“My superintendent tells me that your American 
lathes are very good and very light, and their cost is 
reasonable, but that they don’t last so long as our solider 
English lathes.” 

“There you have it,’ was the writer’s reply. “You 
English build for time and eternity. Probably you 
expect to bequeath your lathes to your sons and they 
to their sons after them. An American buys a ma- 
chine because it will do his work well, economically 
and rapidly. He doesn’t often ask how many years 
it will last. He doesn’t usually care much, so long as 
he is convinced that it will do his work as well or bet- 
ter than any other machine, and will serve him for a 
reasonable length of time, for he knows in the light 
of experience that by the time the machine goes 
out of commission there will be new ones in the 
market to take its place—machines that will do more 
work than the old, or better work, or accomplish it 
more cheaply. The American manufacturer or pro- 
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ducer wants the latest improvements, must have them 
to make a living, to get rich in our country. He is 
perfectly willing to throw his antiquated model into 
the scrap heap and substitute any new improvements 
just as fast as they can be invented.” 

Very much the same line of argument applies in 
the case of American threshing machinery. Our manu- 
facturer has nothing *to say when foreign customers 
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MACHINE. 


point to the more solid and substantial British sepa- 
rators. He cannot deny that they will very likely 
outlast his own. But he can and he does point out 
that his American threshers will do double the volume 
of work that the British will in a given length of time, 
can be worked with one-half the “crew” and cost much 
less in the first instance. 

These considerations, he submits, are amply suffi- 
cient to commend his products wherever the spirit of 
modern progressiveness prevails. Where time has 
value there the American separator gains friends rap- 
idly. People who want to “accomplish things’’—to 
finish up their threshing and turn to other work which 
otherwise would be neglected or half done—these are 
buying American rigs in constantly increasing num- 
bers. 

To a certain extent it is true that threshing ma- 
chinery, whether American or English, must some- 
times be modified to meet extraordinary characteris- 
tics of certain special territories. Many 
American manufacturers have met this ne- 
cessity, and have already introduced 
changes in their separators that experiment 
in the field has demonstrated to be actually 
desirable. But one,of the commonest obsta- 
cles encountered by manufacturers has been 
the demand for slight or even for very 
radical change by foreign mechanics or 
farmers when no real necessity existed. 
For in operating a new and strange rig 
for the first season, nothing is more 
natural than that the foreign thresher- . 
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man should miss some features that he has been ac- 
customed to in the other separators and that have 


been his particular pets. ‘But he is usually too little. 


of a mechanic to understand what effect they might 
actually have if applied to the new machinery, or even 
to realize when their introduction into the new sepa- 
rator would be a physical impossibility. 

- In the course of their experiments American manu- 
facturers have sent many of their own expert opera- 
tors into the different fields, and in most cases their 
own officers have visited their foreign customers in 
person, and it is as a result of the observations thus 
made that a pretty clear idea has been gained as to the 
actual capabilities of our separators and what altera- 
tions in their original construction have been indispen- 
sable to success abroad. 

One of the first strange requirements of American 
separators was encountered in Mexico, at the very be- 
ginning of our foreign business. This was the neces- 
sity of “bruising” the straw as it came from the sepa- 
rator. Several manufacturers met this demand by the 
production of a “straw-bruiser” that answered Mexi- 
can requirements. Later, when their machinery was 
introduced into Spain, Italy and the Levant, it was 
found that there, too, a “straw-bruiser” was required 
and that modifications in the Mexican apparatus were 
necessitated because the straw in these other countries 
was far woodier and tougher than any other we know 
of, and because also it was required to be cut up much 
finer than in Mexico. It is immensely to the credit 
of American manufacturers that this condition in turn 
was duly met and conquered, and to-day there are 
three or four (very likely more) American manufac- 
turers who can and do supply their separators 
equipped with a “straw-bruiser” that answers the most 
exacting requirements. 

Again, by way of illustration of what has been 
done by American manufacturers toward adapting 
their separators to all markets, it has been found that 
in some countries every grain carried over in the 
straw was carefully winnowed out and counted, and 
from the percentage of lost or broken grain the value 
of the new separator was judged. Hence it became 
necessary in some instances to restrict the normal 
speed of the separator and to supplement it with vari- 
ous devices, such as “re-cleaners” or “riddles,” which 
have worked so satisfactorily that no hesitation is now 
felt in guaranteeing a loss of only one-half of 1 per 
cent., or no more than 1 per cent. as a maximum. 

Two sorts of markets may be said to have been 
encountered by American manufacturers in their ex- 
periences. Markets such as that last described where 
every grain lost or broken becomes a serious reproach 
to the rig, where capacity per diem is a minor consid- 
eration—markets, for example, like.Spain and Turkey 
—and the opposite extreme, markets like the Argentine 
and Russia, where no “straw-bruisers” are required 
and where the desideratum in a separator is the great- 
est possible capacity, irrespective of whether 1 or 3 
per cent. of the grain is carried over. 

In Russia, for instance, the season is short, and 
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threshing has to be finished in the liveliest possible 
fashion. In Spain, on the other hand, time is not an 
object; the farmers seem not yet to have awakened 
to the fact that the wages and the services of their 
men are worth something in connection with other 
work on the farm. Moreover, the straw is continually 
examined with minute care to discover a lost grain 
or two. That American.separators have successfully 
been adapted to both conditions is one more strong 
indorsement of our national perseverance and ingenu- 
ity, and furnishes a sufficient warrant for confidence 
in a very important future development of our export 
business in this line to other markets, as well as those 
already being exploited. 

The self-feeder is one of the important features of 
American separators that especially commends them 
in countries where the grain is not bundled but is 
pitched up in tangled masses, and often by ignorant 
rustics without a rudimentary notion of how properly 
to “feed.” This one feature is a very strong recom- 
mendation of our separators in all semi-civilized coun- 
tries or those which are only just beginning to use 
machinery of any sort for this purpose. 

American engines, too, whether traction or porta- 
ble, seem to have met with general approval abroad. 
Almost the sole complaint against them is one that is 
so evidently absurd that an American scarcely feels 
called upon to disguise his amusement. It is some- 
times said that American engines are rough and crude 
in: comparison with their English rivals. But some- 
how the criticism is seldom coupled with the observa- 
tion that the British engines cost more than half as 
much again as the American. This would seem to be 
another case where the buyer would like to “have his 
cake and eat it, too.” 

One need not withhold appreciation of the hand- 
somely made and decorated English engines. One 
need not decry them in any respect, for they are ad- 
mirable pieces of engineering. But the American en- 


- gine “does the work,” and its price certainly appeals 


strongly in these days of competition. A little paint, 
a stripe or two—any farmer can add them for himself, 
if he likes them; he will have plenty of time for the 
job after he has finished his threshing with his Ameri- 
can rig and while his neighbors are leisurely working 
along with their English machines. 

Few Americans or American industries stand still. 
Our manufacturers of threshing machinery have done 
well thus far. We expect to see them continue, and 
no less in the study of how still further to better their 
machines than in aggressiveness in making them 
known. 

The awakening interest in American apparatus of 
this sort is demonstrated by the scores of inquiries that 
are constantly being received by all prominent manu- 
facturers and not only from sources where machines 
have already been tried but from countries new to our 
system. Ultimate economy in production, compared with 
cost and operating expenses, is the magnet that attracts 
them. 
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AMERICAN HAY PRESSES ABROAD. 


American manufacturers report gratifying in- 
creases in their export business on hay presses. New 
markets, or at least markets that are just now expand- 
ing very rapidly, include the Argentine, Spain and 
Portugal. Common report has it that after having 
visited the Argentine on one or two occasions as the 
representative of a certain American manufacturer in 
this line, seeking to work up the business there, one 
American is now so well satisfied with the actual pres- 
ent volume of the trade and its future possibilities in 
that country that he has taken over the whole busi- 
ness for his own account and has permanently estab- 
lished himself in the hay press business in the capital. 

The business in Spain and Portugal is scarcely two 
years old yet, but has made astonishing progress, very 
much to the surprise of those manufacturers who are 
getting a share of it, as they ‘were disposed in the past 
to regard these countries as among the.most deliberate 
to adopt new ideas. 

The uses to which American hay presses are there 
put would seem to indicate an early extension of the 
demand to other countries also where similar condi- 
tions maintain. For in Spain and Portugal hay presses 
are employed for baling the chopped or “bruised” 
straw resulting from their peculiar methods of thresh- 
ing grain and which, instead of hay, forms the staple 
feed for cattle and horses. 

It is understood that the American presses have 
satisfactorily met the rather unusual requirements 
made of them on this account, and these two markets 
may already be regarded as permanent acquisitions 
to American foreign trade in this branch of manu- 
facturing. 

Experimental orders are also said to be now on 
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their way to Syria and to "Algeria for use under pre- 
cisely similar conditions, and expansion in this direc- 
tion is as sure to follow as it is that the presses them- 
selves will give satisfaction if intelligently operated. 
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AMERICAN WINDMILLS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


One is inclined to regard American windmills as 
the milestones of American commercial expansion over 
the globe. For, travel in what direction he will, Eu- 


AN AMERICAN WINDMILL. 


rope, Asia, Africa or South America, the islands of 
the East or of the West Indies or the great coptinent 
of the southern Pacific, the tourist finds the scenery 
diversified at every step by familiar galvanized wheels 
topping spidery towers emblazoned “U. S. A.” and 
the name or well known trademark of one of our man- 
ufacturers. Yet when the traveler comes to inquire 
a little into the question of foreign demand and supply, 
he is sometimes a little puzzled as to why the business. 
is not far larger than it is. 

He finds English mills and German mills so heavy 
and complicated and clumsy that he is not surprised 
to learn of the high prices demanded for them. He 
finds, too, many an ideal market for mills that is as 
yet uncultivated. 

Curious facts sometimes present themselves. For 
example, in Egypt he will be told that, in spite of the 
constant demand for more water there, windmills are 


not in favor, because the natives will not climb towers 
and are afraid of windmills! 


Numberless suburban 
communities exist in the neighborhood of many large 
cities which are dependent altogether on wells, have no 
waterworks systems whatever, and ought to be prof- 
itable markets for windmills, but slight attention seems 
to have been paid to the question in many of them. 

It is the constant wonder of the tourist why it is 
that merchants in these cities do not take up this 
branch of business with more energy. The business 
has invariably been exceedingly profitable wherever it 
was done right. 

American windmills are cheap enough to commend 
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them to any man who can indulge in a summer cot- 
tage, no matter in what part of the world, and mer- 
chants who make a specialty of catering to this trade 
always find round profits in their charges for the erec- 
tion of the mills sold. In fact, in not a few instances 
as much is charged for erection as the cost of the 
whole outfit amounts to. ‘In short, while the export 
trade in windmills is already flourishing, plenty of op- 
portunity still remains for its increase, both on the 
part of manufacturers and of local merchants in prac- 
tically every country in the world. 


‘ 


AMERICAN DISC PLOWS. 


Competent representatives of American plow fac- 
tories who have studied many of the world’s markets 
in person assert that the future export trade for our 
exceedingly encouraging. Whatever 
competition may now be offered by European or other 
manufacturers of moldboard plows has no bearing on 
the question of disc plows, for the latter are not yet 
satisfactorily produced anywhere outside of the United 
States and Canada. It is not denied that efforts have 
been made in Europe to imitate the American disc, 
but thus far without success. 

An American traveling representative of one of our 
large plow factories, who has recently returned from 
a two years’ trip around the world, reports that in the 
actual field trials in which he took part with samples 
of his factory’s products, he had several notable suc- 
cesses with disc plows, much to the astonishment of 
buyers to whom they were a novelty. And, better 
yet, important business has been established. One of 
his stories illustrates the point at issue, as well as the 
extent of the widespread interest in and appreciation 
of the American plow in general. 

The salesman in question visited Turkey in the 
course of his travels, found an opportunity of demon- 
strating his plows, ordered certain 


disc plows is 


samples shipped in care of a pros- 
pective buyer, and went on to other 
fields, to return to Turkey several 
months later and conduct his dem- 
onstrations in person. 

Upon his return he was greeted 
with a storm of criticism, because 
among the samples that had arrived 
were certain ones not considered 
suitable for the market—such, for 
example, as a double disc plow. ‘ 

“What chance do you think we “== 
will have here in Turkey of selling 
any plows at $75 each,” 
asked. 

“Why, our people can hardly be 
induced to pay as much as $10. You don’t seem to 
understand that Turkey is a poor country.” 

The American “guessed that he would have a try 
at it, anyway.’ And the result was that the double 


he was 
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disc plow worked so well at the demonstration that 
a rich pasha who was present insisted on buying the — 
sample on the spot and paying ready gold for it, be- 
sides ordering two more to be brought forward at once 
for his account. 

Business with other buyers promptly followed, and 
it is our informant’s firm opinion that wherever hard 
and difficult plowing is found there the American disc 
plow will be admitted to be without a peer. . 

Some curious features are to be noted in the for- 
eign trade for American plows, which has so largely 
expanded in recent years. For example, it is said 
that European manufacturers have not yet learned the 
secret of making soft centre steel. In fact, some of 
the leading French manufacturers are among the 
largest foreign customers of their American rivals, 
from whom they buy moldboards, landsides, etc., after- 
ward assembling them into complete plows, which are 
marketed as of their own manufacture. 

American plows are so: well known and are begin- 
ning to attain so important a position in the markets 
of South Africa, Australasia and the Argentine that no 
comment in this regard is called for here. Mexico long 
since discarded her ancient “hooked sticks” and 
adopted American steel, which is also making distinct 
and flattering progress in other markets, particularly 
in the Orient, where for centuries the tillers of the soil 
have adhered to antediluvian methods. 

American plows are rapidly increasing in popular- 
ity in the Philippines. Even Russia has begun to 
show an interest in American quality as contrasted 
with some German lack of it hitherto popular there. 

Very light plows and middlebreakers only are ex- 
ported from the United States to Egypt, where the 
fellaheen seem to have a constitutional prejudice 
against more muscular effort than can well be avoided. 
But here, as elsewhere, in all four quarters of the 
globe American manufacturers have implements well 
adapted to the requirements of the territory, and 
have established so satisfactory a position that it fol- 
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lows the coming year is certain to show a noteworthy 
increase in the volume of exports of American plows 
in general, irrespective of possible fluctuations in price 
quotations. 
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COMMERCIAL BENEFITS FROM INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


(Chief, Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State, Washington, D. C.). 


The potential value to American commercial inter- 
ests of the national and international exhibitions that are 
held in different parts of the world, particularly in 
Europe, is so self-evident as to require no demonstration ; 
but I venture to say that there is no field of opportunity 
for the extension of their foreign trade that is so much 
neglected by American manufacturers and exporters as is 
this promising medium. Not so, however, with our com- 
mercial rivals; they are eager to participate in any kind 
of an exhibition, whether a world’s exposition or a local 
fair, and not infrequently give international dignity to the 
modest efforts of some enterprising town. 

While there are unquestionably some markets where 
our exporters are heavily handicapped in the matter of 
international competition, either because of geographical 
reasons, inferior transportation facilities, local preju- 
dices, or tariff discrimination against imports from the 


United States, the chief obstacle to American trade ex- 
pansion is the failure of our manufacturers to employ the 
same scientific methods in the introduction of their goods 
in foreign countries that are successfully used by their 
rivals. Certainly one of the most important of these me- 
dia is systematic representation at national and interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

In compliance with standing instructions from the 
Department of State, American consular officers have, 
for many years past, reported in regard to international 
expositions and industrial fairs to be held in their re- 
spective districts, and have frequently urged the manu- 
facturers of this country to make exhibits of their prod- 
ucts. In the case of important international expositions 
an Official invitation td the United States to participate is 
invariably communicated to our Government through 


diplomatic channels. Besides being published in the 
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Daily Consular Reports, information concerning these 
events is usually given: wide publicity through the press. 

The results, however, have been far from brilliant. 
There is no trouble, of course, about adequate representa- 
tion at a veritable World’s Fair like the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1889; and the American sectiorls at Liege 
in 1905 and at Milan last year were fairly satisfactory ; 
but, with respect to minor displays, for one opportunity 
embraced by American exhibitors there are a hundred 
ignored. I have frequently read reports by our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives describing creditable 
exhibitions of national, or even international, character 
that have taken place and expressing regret that this 
country was not represented by the products of its manu- 
factures. 

For example, Mr. Hicks, the American Minister to 
Chile, in an interesting account of what he saw at a na- 
tional exposition held at Talca about a year ago, ex- 
pressed his disappointment that the total representation 
of American goods, machinery, and ideas consisted mere- 
ly of a small filing cabinet from Rochester, N. Y., an 
American typewriter, and some school charts illustrating 
American plants and fishes. 

He saw plenty of German and French machines, in- 
cluding a wheat-separator from the latter country, al- 
though one of the Chilian exhibitors, a flour manufac- 
turer, acknowledged that the American machinery of this 
kind was the best in the world. The Minister added that 
the American duplicate of the machinery and manufac- 
tured articles shown at that exposition was far the best, 
and pointed out the pains that European manufacturers 
take to cultivate the markets of Chile, while our own 
manufacturers seem indifferent, although the commercial 
possibilities are extremely important and the feeling 
toward the United States is decidedly friendly. 

It was the same in the case of the New Zealand In- 
ternational Exhibition, which was opened last November 
and proved to be the most important one ever held in 
Australasia. All nations were invited, and 7,000 copies 
of the official notice were sent to representative manu- 
facturing firms in the United States; but there was no 
response from this country, the Standard Oil Company, 


through their New Zealand representative, being the only © 


American concern with an exhibit. 

Still another striking instance of wasted opportunities 
is presented in the case of the Jubilee Exposition at Bu- 
charest in 1906, which attracted considerable attention 
from various European countries, but the share of the 
United States was limited to a few novelties in automatic 
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slot machines and some agricultural machinery exhibited 
through an English firm. 

A good example of the periodical fairs that might be, 
but are not, utilized by American manufacturers is the 
Leipzig spring and fall fair. At the fall fair of 1906 
there were exhibits by 3,275 firms, distributed by coun- 
tries as follows: Germany, 2,961; Austria-Hungary, 228; 
France, 40; Great Britain, 13; Netherlands, 13; Switzer- 
land, 6; Italy, 5; Belgium, 4; Denmark, 2; Sweden, 2, 
and the United States, 1. Instances of this indifference 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Several of our consuls have recently reported concern- 
ing the establishment in Germany of a permanent com- 
mission for exhibitions, which will devote its attention to 
matters pertaining to all important fairs, whether held in 
Germany or in foreign countries. This Commission be- 
gan its work’on the first of this year. Its avowed pur- 
pose is to promote the industrial and commercial interests 
of Germany by obtaining exact information respecting 
the aims, extent, and possibilities of each exhibition 
planned, and giving practical advice to German inquirers. 

There are similar organizations in some other coun- 
tries of Europe; for example, in Austria-Hungary a per- 
manent commission representing three prominent manu- 
facturers’ unions looks out for the national interests at 
all exhibitions; France and Belgium also have such com- 
missions, while in England a committee of the London 


Chamber of Commerce occupies itself with the work of — 


keeping British manufacturers informed in regard to in- 
ternational exhibitions, sub-committees being designated 
to follow up individual exhibitions. . 

Since Secretary Root took charge of our foreign af- 
fairs the Government has paid more attention to the ex- 
tension of the trade relations of the United States than 
ever before; intelligent efforts have been made—with a 
large measure of success—to remove _ restrictions 
affecting our commercial development in foreign coun- 
tries; the consular system has been revolutionized, and 
the character of consular trade reports improved. In line 
with this sagacious policy, Third Assistant Secretary 
Wilson has given directions to the Bureau of Trade Re- 
lations to collate and systematize the data contained in 
reports made by our consuls on national and international 
exhibitions in foreign countries. There is nothing confi- 
dential or political in this material; but it is of great prac- 
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tical value to American business interests, and, hereafter, 
lists of coming exhibitions will be published at intervals, 
specifying the place, date, purpose, and duration of each. 
Reports concerning the various exhibitions are trans- 
mitted by the Bureau of Trade Relations to the Bureau 
of Manufactures, of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, by which they are published in the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports with commendable promptness. I 
give below a partial list of the foreign exhibitions sched- 
uled for the remainder of the current year, arranged 
chronologically and by countries. 
GERMANY. 
An International Sports Exhibition is to be held at 
Berlin from April 20 to May 5. The _ exhibition 
will include sailing and rowing paraphernalia, motor 
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pality of Kiel. The exhibits will include naval, mercan- 
tile, fishing, and sporting craft; motors and accessories ; 
articles of equipment; fuel, etc. Copies of the program, 
regulations, and application blanks are on file in the 
Bureau of Manufactures. 

On the occasion of the Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, to meet at Berlin September 23 to 29, a 
hygienic exposition will be held. It will be of a scientific 
character and present as complete and synoptic a view as 
possible of the present status of scientific research in the 
domain of hygiene. 

; FRANCE. 

Historically and politically the most important exhi- 
bition of the year in a foreign country—of course, the 
Jamestown Exposition, which opens April 26, is the lead- 
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boats, outdoor games, sport and hunting outfits, skating, 
sledging, tobogganing, etc. Sale of goods will be per- 
mitted, under the usual conditions. Copies of the pro- 
gram and space applications have been furnished to the 
Bureau of Manufactures. 

An important agricultural fair will be held at Dussel- 
dorf from June 6 to 11. This fair, which is an annual 
event held in some one of the larger German cities (last 
year at Berlin), will afford an excellent opportunity 
for the exhibition of American agricultural implements 
and machinery. 

An International Exhibition of Motor Boats will be 
held at Kiel from June 15 to 30, under the patronage 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. It has been organ- 
ized by the Imperial Automobile Club, the Union of 
German Manufacturers of Automobiles, and the munici- 


ing international event of a commemorative character— 
will be the International Maritime Exposition to be held 
at Bordeaux from May 1 to October 30, in commemora- 
tion of the invention of steam navigation by Robert Ful- 
ton. It will be under the official patronage of the French 
Government, which has invited this Government to par- 
ticipate. In recognition of the special honor to the mem- 
ory of a great American, our Navy will be represented 
by several war-vessels, and Congress, just before ad- 
journing, appropriated $15,000 to enable the Government 
to participate by the erection of a pavilion, the sending 
of an exhibit, and by suitable official representatives. The 
program enumerates sections devoted to the advance 
made in the past one hundred years in the merchant 
and naval marines, automobile navigation, ocean and in- 
land fisheries, hygiene and life saving, mariner’s apparel, 
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etc. It is stated that a committee of British exhibitors 
engaged in shipbuilding will display ship models and 
the many and varied accessories of a modern ship. 
Consul-General Frank H. Mason advises Americans 
that the best way to introduce auto machine mechanisms 
and parts into France is to exhibit at the annual Auto- 


mobile, Bicycle, and Motor Boat Exposition held in No-.- 


vember or December of each year at Paris. 


ENGLAND. 

The third International Tobacco Trade Exhibition 
will be held in London April 20 to 27. 

The International Exhibition of Technical Papers and 
Periodicals, Graphical Trades, and Advertising will take 
place in London in May and June. 

The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition and Market of the 
Grocery, Provision, Oil, and Italian Warehouse, and Al- 
lied Trades will be held in London September 21 to 28. 

IRELAND. 

The Irish International Exposition to be held at Dub- 

lin this summer deserves more than passing notice, for 
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it will afford American manufacturers a rare opportunity 
to place their products before the Irish people in a mar- 
ket that is directly accessible at low freight rates. The 
following notice of this Exposition, based upon a report 
by Consul Moe of Dublin, appeared in the Daily Consniar 
Reports some time ago: 

“Nearly 1,000 guarantors, representing all classes of 
the community, have subscribed to a guaranty fund which 
already exceeds $730,000. The president of the exhibi- 
tion organization is the Marquis of Ormonde, and among 
the vice-presidents are the Earls of Pembroke, Meath, 
Drogheda, Mayo, and- other well-known men. James 
Shanks is secretary and chief executive officer. The ob- 
ject is to promote and foster the industries, arts, and 
sciences of Ireland by a display of the products for which 
the country is famous, and of the products of partially 
developed industries for which special facilities exist in 
the country.” y 
NETHERLANDS. 

An International Motor and Machine Exposition will 
be held at Amsterdam from the middle of August to the 
end of September. Consul Hill of Amsterdam urges that 
this opportunity be brought to the attention of possible 
American exhibitors. Copies of the application blanks 
are on file in the Bureau of Manufactures. 
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Norway. 

A Motor and Motor-Boat Exposition will open in 
Bergen on July 5 and continue nine days. The invita- 
tion was issued to all Scandinavian manufacturers and 
Norwegian agents of foreign-built motors. Consul Cun- 


ningham, of Bergen, writes that American motors can be — 


exhibited by a Scandinavian agent at the exposition, and 
the award, if any, will be made in the name of the agent. 
The Consul calls attention of Americans who intend to 
seek this trade of the importance of being represented 
at the exposition. ' 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Third Swiss Automobile and Bicycle Exhibition 
will open at Zurich May 15, under the auspices of the 
Geneva Central Committee. There will be a section for 
foreign exhibits. 

BELGIUM. 


A commercial fair under the name of the “Interna- 
tional and Colonial Exposition” will open at Antwerp 
in May ‘and close in September. Exhibits may be sold 
without restriction. 

In connection with the Second International Congress 
of “Gouttes de Lait’—Protection of Child-Life—which 
will meet at Brussels September 12 to 16, an exhibition 
of Infant-Hygiene will be organized and opened. Copies 
of the announcement and program may be obtained on 
application to the Bureau of Manufactures. 


BRAZIL. 


On the occasion of the Sixth Brazilian Congress of 
Medicine and Surgery in Sao Paulo, in September, there 
will be an exhibition of all kinds of national chemical 
products, as well as all kinds of serums, vaccines, ete. 

Mexico. 
The second annual Exposition of the Agricultural 


-and Industrial Union of Potosi will be held in the City — 


of San Luis Potosi in September. It will show the prog- 
ress of Mexico in agriculture, mining, and manufactures, 
and merits the attention of American manufacturers of 
implements and mining machinery, as well as owners of 
registered stock. Further information may be secured 
from the American Consular Agent at San Luis Potosi. 


EXHIBITIONS IN 1908 AND LATER. 


Among the foreign exhibitions announced for the year 
1908 are the following: Franco-British International Ex- 
hibition of Science, Arts, and Industries in London ; Scot- 
tish National Exhibition in Edinburgh; Exposition of 
Electrical Appliances in Lyon, and Tercentenary Ex- 
position in Quebec. For 1909 there is our own Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle. Looking still fur- 
ther ahead, World’s Fairs are being planned by Belgium 
and Spain in 1910 at Brussels and Barcelona, respect- 
ively, and by Germany and Japan in 1912 at Berlin and 
Tokyo, respectively. 

Hereafter, if they would keep abreast of the enter- 
prise of their commercial rivals, American manufacturers 
and exporters must take advantage of the opportunities 
for trade expansion afforded by these numerous foreign 
exhibitions. 
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COMBINED GRAIN’ GRADER, CLEANER AND 
SEED SEPARATOR. 


Every year throughout the various grain-producing 
States of the country many thousands of dollars are paid 
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FRONT VIEW OF FARM MILL, WITH ELEVATOR. 


to lecturers at institutes and colleges to instruct grain 
growers on the importance of using good cleaners and 
graders so as to take bad weed seeds out of grain before 
it is planted in order to avoid having farms polluted with 
foul weeds. At many of the agricultural colleges courses 
of lectures are arranged for farmers, and fanning mills 
are used to demonstrate the best methods of grading, 
cleaning and preparing all kinds of seed and grain for 
planting. In addition to this, several of the States in 
the corn belt send out their seed corn special trains to 
inform the thousands of farmers who meet these trains 
at nearly every station of the great need of having seed 
corn carefully graded. 

In all parts of the civilized world where grain or seeds 
are raised fanning mills have demonstrated their great 
value and indispensability to the farmer, as they have now 
been in use, in some form or another, for a great many 
years. In the construction of the machines, however, ex- 
tensive improvements have from time to time been made, 
and labor-saving and crop-improving devices added, 
until the modern fanning mill represents a degree of per- 
fection that leaves little room for the suggestion of im- 
provement. 

The accompanying illustrations represent types of what 
is said to be the most extensively used fanning mill now 
being manufactured. Its makers have been engaged in 
the production of these machines for thirty-five years. 
They have made an exhaustive study of the needs of the 
farmer, and their fanning mills are recognized through- 
out the world as the standard of excellence, embodying 
as they do every desirable and improved feature known 
in fanning mill construction. Their efficiency, high-grade 
construction and adaptability to a wide range of work 
have won for them universal favor among grain and seed 


growers, flour mill and elevator operators, and the export 
call for them is scarcely less large than the domestic de- 
mand. 

The machine is a combination of grain grader, cleaner 
and seed separator, and it is adapted for cleaning any 
kind of grain or seeds, as well as coffee, rice and cereals. 
Notable among the improvements on this machine are 
the succotash (oats from wheat) attachment, seed corn 
grading attachment, oat grading attachment, and bag- 
ging attachment. The succotash attachment is one of no 
small importance, and the addition of this improvement 
has created a greatly increased demand for these mills. 
It is said to separate oats and barley from wheat at the 
rate of 30 to 60 bushels per hour in the farm size mill, 
and in the larger sizes, which the makers term their 
warehouse and dustless fanning mills, several hundred 
bushels per hour can.be separated. 

The seed corn grading attachment is a device which 
fits in the mill and grades seed corn, taking out the butt 
and tip grains from the flat, even ones, enabling a corn 
planter to drop a uniform number of grains each time, 
which gives a uniform stand of vigorous stalks in the 
field that produces many more bushels to the acre. 

The bagging attachment holds two sacks at once, and 
does the work of two men by elevating the grain or seeds 
into the sack; there is no grain wasted, no bags to hold, 
and no grain to shovel. In this way the farmer can clean 
and grade his own grain independent of hired help. 

In the construction of the mill its manufacturers, the 
Johnson & Field Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Wis., have spared no efforts to make it superior in every 
way. The very best materials are used, and to the small- 
est detail of the machine the utmost care and attention 


FARM MILL, ; WITH ELEVATOR AND BAGGER ATTACHMENT. 


are given. It is strong, and of sufficient weight to keep 
its position while in use, and will not slide around in any 
direction like lighter mills when doing heavy work. 

The irons in the mills are of the most approved pat- 
tern, the wheel, pinion and shake irons being extra strong. 
The gearing is all placed on the inside of the mill out of 
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the way. The bearing is formed by 
the hub of the large wheel running in 
a thimble or box of chilled iron and 
extending through the posts, giving it 
a steady and easy motion. 

The fan and wind boards are so 
arranged that the wind strikes the 
hurdle in such a manner as to blow 
all foul stuff and light grain over the 
hurdle. The side spout delivers the 
No. 1 grain at the side, and No. 2 
grain at the front of the mill. The 
grader can be so adjusted as to sep- 
arate and deliver through the side 
spout a greater or less portion of the 
best grain. The wheat screens and 
grader are so arranged as to effect- 
ually take out cockle, chess or cheat 
from Nos. 1 and 2 wheat. 

Each mill is furnished with one 
wheat hurdle with top sieve of zinc, 
one wheat screen and grader with side 
spout, one barley sieve and one oat or 
corn sieve. 

Many of the mills of this concern are also equipped for 
grading onion sets; for use in malleable iron foundries 
in taking dust out of packing, and in peanut factories 
for grading and cleaning peanuts. 

To meet the varied requirements of users of these ma- 
chines they are made in a variety of sizes, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 600 to 6,000 bushels per day. 

The warehouse mills are constructed on the same 
principles as the farm mills, only they are made much 
larger, heavier and stronger in every way, and can be 
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REAR VIEW OF WAREHOUSE MILL. 


run by power as well as by hand. They are made out 
of selected and thoroughly seasoned lumber (kiln dried). 
All the irons are of the most approved patterns. The 
shoe is worked by eccentrics and heavy shake rods, con- 
nected with elbows by bolts on both sides of the mill, 
thus making a double protection, as either will run the 
mill. The bearings, boxes and the irons are fastened on 
with carriage bolts. Each mill is provided with six inch 
tight and loose pulleys, but any required size may be had. 
These warehouse mills are extensively used in the 
United States by leading millers, ele- 
vator men, grain and seed dealers, 
and the export demand for them is 
a steadily increasing one. 
The company ‘also manufactures 
. special warehouse mills with a ca- 
pacity of 25,000 bushels per day. 
These, however, are generally built on 
contract and are not kept regularly in 
stock. 


The postal department of Berlin 
has just given an order for 200 auto- 
mobiles, to be used in its service with- 
in the suburbs of that city in place of 
horses. . Consul , General Richard 
Guenther, of Frankfort, further notes 
that in Germany and many other - 
European countries. the postal service 
includes. the transportation and de- 
livery. of parcels and small freight 

. which in America is carried on by ex-. 
press companies. . Hence the larger 
number of mail. vehicles required by 
the postal departments of Europe. 


_ 
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SOME IMPROVED MACHINES FOR FARM 
USE. 3 


On the farm as well as in villages and cities the 
practical and economical housekeeper has come to realize 
the advantage and importance of having a hand grist 
mill for grinding grain for table use, and the demand 
for this class of machine is a very large one. In farm- 
ing communities grist mills are, of course, of double 
value, since in addition to their usefulness in preparing 
cornmeal, graham flour, breakfast cereals, etc., for fam- 
ily use, they can be utilized in grinding grain for poultry 
and other stock. 

The mill shown here is said to be admirably adapted 


for all these and many other purposes, and it possesses 


many advantages and improved features not found in 
the average grist mill. In place of the’ hand wheel 
usually found on machines of this kind it is equipped 
with a long malleable iron crank, which makes the ma- 
chine lighter and easier to run. The grinding burrs are 
of the strongest and hardest metals, and all the bearings 
are chilled. With this machine it is not necessary to 


have more than one set of burrs to grind different qual- 


ities of meal; the fineness or coarseness is determined by 
simply tightening or loosening two thumb screws. 

All kinds of grain, rice, seeds, spices, etc., may be 
ground in the mill, and in as small quantities as may be 
desired. The long crank and the chilled bearings give 
such an easy running gear to the machine that an oper- 
ator may grind a large quantity of grain without becom- 
ing tired. The mill runs steadily and smoothly, and 
there is never any clogging or jerking. There is noth- 
ing about the machine to get out of order, and all parts 
are interchangeable. It is provided with both holes and 


- slots for fastening it to a table or other support, and it 


is light enough in weight that it can easily be carried 
from place to place wherever it is most convenient to do 
the grinding. Poultry raisers have found this machine 
of special value, as it can be used for cracking corn and 
grinding grain to whatever degree of fineness is best 


HAND GRIST MILL. 


suited to the age or condition of the chickens. The man- 
ufacturer of the mill is A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 
whose corn shellers; separators, and other farm machines 
have become so well known and widely adopted. 

An illustration is shown here of his most popular 
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style of hand corn sheller. This machine has been intro- 
duced into almost every corn-raising country in the 
world, having originally been placed on the market in 
1886. Important improvements have from time to time 


been made in its construction, until it now embodies every 


CORN SHELLER. 


essential feature desired in this class of machine, and is 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed for efficiency and dura- 
bility. 

The model shown here has enclosed hopper and sep- 
arator, which prevents scattering of the shelled corn. It 
can be clamped to a barrel or tub as well as to a box or 
bin, the fastening being done instantly by means of two 
large, strong clamps with wing nuts. .All parts of the 
mill that are put to a heavy strain are made of mallea- 
ble iron; the bearings are long and of chilled iron, which 
makes the sheller very durable, as well as easy to run. 
The capacity of the machine is eight to fourteen bushels 
per hour, making it large enough for all home uses. 


CREAM SEPARATORS FOR FARM AND 
DAIRY USE. 


We show in the accompanying illustration a type of 
separator which has become almost universally known 
and has won for itself an enviable reputation for.supe- 
riority, both in exhaustive skimming and perfection of 
manufacture. It is built on the most improved lines, 
being free from complicated mechanism, and in addition 
to its perfect skimming qualities and easy mode of opera- 
tion it has the desirable advantage of being easily and 
quickly cleaned. 

The machine has been on the market for a number of 
years, being widely known as the U. S. separator, and 
during that time its efficiency and wearing qualities have 
been amply tested. It possessés great strength and dura- 
bility, and can be operated either by hand or by power. 
There are few working parts, and these are accurately 
made, work together smoothly, and are easy to get at. 

The most essential requirement of a cream separator 
is that it will:skim clean, and the bow! of the separator 
is its most important part, as in it is done the separating. 
This machine is so constructed that there are practically 
three bowls in one, the milk that passes through it being 
skimmed three distinct times. The remarkably thorough 
separation for which these machines have become famous 
is due to this exhaustive process and the high efficiency 
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of its two corrugated 
cups. The bowl separates 
the cream from the milk 
by whirling around sev- 
eral thousand times per 
minute. -The gears get up 
this high speed, although 
the crank turns only about 
50 times per minute. 

In the construction of 
the machine only the best 
materials are used, each 
selected 
use. 


specially 
particular 


being 

Tor. its 
The gearing and bowl are 
enclosed by a 


entirely 
strong iron frame when 
set in the separator ready 
for work. This advan- 
tage gives longer life to the machine. The oiling of the 
various parts is taken care of automatically, and there 
is little or no friction when the machine is in operation. 

The manufacturers, the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, of Bellows Falls, Vt., make this separator in a va- 
riety of sizes, ranging in capacity from 150 to 700 pounds 
of milk per hour. In designing the machine they have 
carefully considered the requirements of both home and 
foreign trade, and the large demand which has been cre- 
ated for these separators in other countries is a high trib- 
ute to their reliability and efficiency. 

An important feature of the machines is the ease and 
rapidity with which they can be cleaned. Unlike many 
separators which have an extremely. complicated bowl 
consisting of many parts, each of which must be washed 
separately, the bowl of this machine has but four parts— 
two simple inside cups, the smooth steel bowl shell and 
the cover. The bowl shell and cups are wide enough to 
be easily cleaned inside. 


IMPROVED CREAM SEPARATOR. 


HORIZONTAL GRAIN CLEANING MACHINE. 


In all countries where wheat is raised machines for 
scouring or cleaning it are used in very large numbers. 
Naturally this has resulted in the production of an al- 
most endless variety of devices and machines designed 
to perform such work quickly, easily and well. In the 
accompanying illustration is shown what is said to be 
one of the most efficient and reliable smutter and sep- 
arating machines now being manufactured., It has been 
on the market for twenty years, and during that time 
has become so widely known that it is now used in 
every wheat-raising country in the world. 

The process of scouring the wheat, that is, of thor- 
oughly cleaning it of all foreign matter, light and heavy 
or larger than the grain itself, is done by means of 
sieves in the vibrating shoe and the air suctions which 
take effect as the grain passes from the shaking shoe 
to the scouring cylinder. This cylinder is equipped 
with flat and conveyor beaters, which thoroughly scour 
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the grain against a cylindrical scouring case made of 
chilled cast iron. The beaters scour off the dirt and 
the beard from the end of the grain and put in in good 
condition for milling or the market. 

The makers of the machine, the S. Howes Com- 
pany, of Silver Creek, N. Y., are one of the eldest and 
largest manufacturers of grain cleaning machinery in 
the world, and their extensive experience in supplying 
the needs of grain dealers has enabled them to produce 
in their horizontal scourer a machine that embodies 
every important and improved feature known in this 
class of machinery construction. It is very compactly 
built, and the operating parts are so nicely balanced 
that when set solidly upon the floor positive and un- 
varying operation may always be relied upon. It is so 
constructed that it may be driven from either end, 
thus rendering its employment possible under every 
condition of circumstance or surrounding. All bear- 
ings are in plain sight and easily reached. 

Its operating mechanism is said to be radically dif- 
ferent from that used in other machines intended for 
similar use. The entire scouring case is of iron, hard- 
ened by a special process, and the openings therein 
cast upon chills. The scouring case is a highly ven- 
tilated one and is made in sections, and same can be 
opened or removed quickly when desired. 

The beaters on the scouring cylinders are adjust- 
able, thus adapting the machine for treating the softest 
as well as the hardest grain without liability of break- 
ing the kernels. The beaters approach the grain at an 
angle, thus securing the double scouring action with- 
out liability of attrition or breakage. They serve also 
to continually force a current of air through the grain 
under treatment, thus facilitating and aiding in the 
escape of the loosened impurities through the openings - 
in the scouring case the instant they are removed from 
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the grain. At no time, while the grain is under treat- 
ment, is there a heavy body in the scouring chamber. 
The construction of the case and cylinder is such that 
the grain is thoroughly scoured in its passage through 
the machine. 

A feature of this scourer is its perfect ventilation. 
A heavy, but controllable current of air is drawn 
through the grain as it enters the scouring chamber, 


while it is under treatment therein, and finally as it 


leaves the scouring chamber, thus assuring the re- 
moval of all loose and loosened impurities. 


SOME UP-TO-DATE MILLING MACHINES. 


The milling machines shown herewith embody a 
number of new and important improvements which 
will be appreciated by all users of this class of ma- 
chines. The vertical miller is a machine especially 
adapted for all manufacturing purposes, and it is said 
to possess every desirable convenience that modern 
milling machine practice demands. Its utility is un- 


limited, and although it is built large and heavy it will, 
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do a small range of work as economically as heavy 
work. 

The vertical movement of the head is actuated au- 
tomatically by a worm gear. For boring purposes it is 
provided with an automatic stop dog, which will throw 
out the feed at any point within its hmit. A microm- 
eter stop gauge at the upper left hand side of the head 
accurately gauges the depth of the cut. The spindle 
end is threaded to receive large surface mills. Medium 
cutters are secured by means of a draw-bar passing 
through the hollow spindle. The spindle driving pul- 
ley is mounted: upon an adjustable auxiliary bearing. 

The boxes are made of hard bronze, and the bear- 
ings are of generous proportions, provided with means 
‘of adjustment for taking up wear. A flat vise is fur- 
nished with each machine. The rotary attachment is 
fed automatically or by hand, and has automatic stop 
dogs for throwing out the feed at either end of the seg- 
ment. The feeds are derived from compounded gears, 
giving eight changes for each change of spindle speed. 
The cut shows the machine fitted up with oil tank, 
pump, relief valve and connections. 

The machine shown in the second illustration is one 
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of the most popular of the many milling machines 
made by this company, the Becker-Brainard Milling 
Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. Its construc- 
tion embodies every late improvement in this class of 
machine, and the variety and superiority of the work 
of which it is capable have caused it to become one of 
the most widely used millers now being manufactured. 

Among the important features of this machine are 


rangement enclosed in a hub which operates the ver- 
tical movement of the knee and cross movements of the 
carriage. When either the knee or carriage has been 
set to the required position the clutch may be instantly 
disengaged by pressing in the knob on the front of the 
hand wheel, thereby preventing any accidental change 
from their fixed position, and also preventing them 
from revolving when the automatic feeds are thrown 
The dials are adjustable and graduated to read to 
thousandths of an inch, to indicate the vertical, trans- 
verse and longitudinal movements of the platen, and 
are set at any position with the set screw. 

The dividing head can be set at any angle from 10 
degrees below the horizontal to 5 degrees beyond the 
perpendicular. The front end of the spindle is threaded 
to the same size as the machine spindle, and also fitted . 
with the same taper. By means of the raising block 
the head can be set at any angle on the table, and the 
back centre can be set at any angle for taper. The 
head is arranged for differential indexing. The ten 
change gears, which are sent with the machine, make 
a combination which will cut nearly any spiral from 
1.25 to 68.75 inch pitch to one turn. 


the positive gear feed and change feed mechanism, by jn, 
which twenty changes of feed can be made without 
stopping the machine; the new clutch mechanism in 
connection with the hand wheels; and the box type 
knee and telescopic elevating screw. 


Colonial Director Dernburg recently made an impor- 
tant speech before the Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, — 
explaining Emperor William’s so-called world policy. In 
the course of his remarks Herr Dernburg pointed out that — 
the English speaking nations of the world in the middle 
of the eighteenth century numbered 9,000,000, while the 
German speaking nations at the same period numbered — 
20,000,000. Today, he added, 120,000,000 speak English — 
and only 70,000,000 speak German. Germany, he went 
on, has lost a position of relative importance in the world — 
because she has few colonies, and is dependent more than ~ 
ever on other countries for raw materials and food sup-_ 
plies. 

The colonial director then described the rapid devel- 
opment of the United States and its increasing economic ~ 
importance and commercial influence throughout the ~ 


VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE, 


The spindle, which is made of hammered crucible 
steel, has a three-quarter inch hole through its entire 
length, and runs in self-centering bronze boxes ar- 
‘ ranged to compensate for wear. It has a dust cap on 
the front end, and is threaded to take a chuck. It is 
connected with the change feed mechanism by three 
spur gears, making a positive driven feed. 

The platen has an automatic, longitudinal and cross 
feed in either direction, and, being centrally driven, 
feeds freely at an angle to 45 degrees right or left 
hand. The knee is of the box type and is supported by 
atelescopic elevating screw, so that no holes are nec- 
essary inthe floor. It is provided with automatic ver. 
tical feed and knock off. 

The hand wheels are provided with a clutch ar- 


Western hemisphere to the detriment of European na-_ 
tions. Light and electric power plants in Brazil, he said, 
have passed from German to American hands, great — 
mining undertakings on the Pacific coast of South Amer-— 
ica are in the hands of the citizens of the United States. 
Japan and the United States are favored by shorter 
freight routes, and are thus gaining on Germany in sup-_ 
plying the Chinese market. Moreover, the planters of — 
the Southern States of the United States are trying to~ 
arrange for the control of the price of cotton. The ad- 
vance of 1 cent per pound would mean an added cost of | 
$20,000,000 to the world’s manufactures. 

The AMERICAN EXporTER can corroborate what Herr 
Dernburg says about American electrical appliances in 
Brazil. | 

During his visit to that country last summer the pub- 
lisher found that nine-tenths of all the light and power 
plants in that country use American machinery. There — 
are many important electrical enterprises in Brazil. 

i 
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MODERN INCUBATING MACHINES. 


The subject of incubation is by no means a new one, 
as machines for hatching eggs date back many centuries. 
Nearly all poultry dealers are familiar with the old style 
Egyptian ovens and the crude manner in which eggs were 
incubated at that period. The really successful machine, 
however, is of comparatively recent date. In the last fif- 
teen years the development of the incubator has been 
marked by many important improvements, and in con- 
struction, regulation, heating and ventilation the ma- 
chines turned out today by leading manufacturers are well 
calculated to please the most exacting farmer or chicken 
fancier. 

The machine illustrated herewith is a typical example 
of the well made and thoroughly up-to-date incubator. 
It is widely known under the name of the “Star,” havine 


that could be devised. The fresh-air flue is located below 
the radiator. The heater is so arranged that the fresh air 
must continually enter the egg-chamber, thus constantly 
supplying fresh air to the incubating egg regardless of 
how warm the room may be or how low the lamp is run. 
Unlike many incubators which have the heaters hanging 
out on the end of the incubator, the heater in this machine 
is tightly boxed in. This focuses the entire heat within 
the incubator and precludes the possibility of any of it 
being radiated to the room in which the incubator is 
placed. The regulator of the machine is positive and ac- 
curate in its workings. It is simple in construction, there 
being no bolts to get loose or work off, and it regulates 
the heat without the least change. The egg tray is of 
the plain open type, well and carefully made, and is easy 
to handle. 

FIG. 1. ; An important part in the operating of an incubator is 


been on the market for many years, and its merits have 
been well tested. One of the remarkable features of the 
machine is its adaptability to varying conditions of incu- 
_ bation, as it will hatch any and all kinds of eggs. 

The incubator is a double-cased machine, lined with 
a specially prepared roofing. This roofing is securely 
fastened to the outside of the inner case, as shown in 
Figure 1. On this are nailed blocks one inch in thickness, 
then the outside case is fastened to that and the space 
between is thoroughly packed. From Figure 2 it will be 
seen where the radiator is placed. This illustration also 
shows the careful manner of packing. A heavy sheet 
of asbestos paper covers the radiator, then a line of wool 
packing, then a sheet of roofing and alternate layers of 
this material until the space above the radiator is com- 
pletely filled. Another sheet of the roofing extends over 
the entire top, this being securely fastened to the top of 
the outside case. With this efficient lining and careful 
packing, the machine is well fortified to resist outside 
changes of temperature. 

The heating and ventilation system is the most perfect 100-EGG CAPACITY INCUBATOR. 
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the care of the chick after it is hatched. Until a few years 
ago when the chicks were hatched it was necessary to 
keep them in the machine until the hatch was complete, 
as an incubator door should never be opened until the 
hatch is completed. This compelled the chicks first 
hatched to remain in the machine longer than was neces- 
sary, which was a great disadvantage where the hatches 
were large. The manufacturers of this machine, the 
Star Incubator and Brooder Company, of Bound Brook, 
N. J., have overcome this difficulty by the addition of a 
chick-drawer under the machine, by means of which the 
chicks can be removed as fast as they are hatched without 
opening the door of the incubator. The location of the 
drawer is such that it is very easy for the operator to 
take the chicks out and remove them to the brooder. 
The chicks fall direct from the tray to the drawer. By 
the system of heating and ventilation used the drawer is 
always warm; the chicks do not drop from a tempera- 
ture of 103 to one of 70 degrees, but rather to one of 90 
to 95 degrees, and if the brooder should not be ready for 
the chicks they can be kept in the incubator drawer and 
fed and watered there. 

The lamp stand is metal and is hung on metal hooks, 
making it very secure—easy to handle and perfectly safe. 
The bottom and sides of the lamp are made‘of one piece, 
the top is crimped on and carefully soldered, and then 
the whole is galvanized after it is completed, making leaks 
impossible. 

These incubators are made in several sizes, from 50 
egg capacity for family or fancier use, to 350 egg capacity 
for farm use. The one shown here is a 100 egg capacity 
machine, 37% inches long, 22 inches wide and 30 inches 
high. 


COMPRESSED AIR PROCESS IN APPLYING 
PAINTS, ENAMELS, ETC. 


In a recent issue the attention of our readers was 
called to the benefits to be derived by the use of a 
pneumatic sprayer or air brush, for applying all manner 
of paints, lacquer, japan, enamel, etc. The manufac- 
turers of this machine are devoting a great deal of 
study to all classes of metal work in all manner of 
finishes, using great care and judgment to equip each 
sprayer they send out with the most suitable nozzle 
for the particular class of work for which it is in- 
tended. 

In many cases these machines have been known to 
make a saving for the manufacturer of from 50 to 90 
per cent., seldom saving less than 25 per cent., and as 
a rule doing superior work with fewer coats of mate- 
rial, for the reason that the latter is blown on per- 
fectly smooth, going into ornaments and corners with- 
out any streaks or blotches. One of. these compress- 
ing and spraying outfits was recently installed in the 
works of a large tea tray company in Newark, N. J., 
to be used for finishing trays, electric reflectors, etc., 
in japan and enamel, and also doing lacquer work. 
Where two coats of enamel had been required by 
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brush and two days consumed in applying same, the 
spraying machine is said to be giving a much supe- 
rior finish in one coat. 

The superiority of dead black lacquer work is some- 
thing which must be seen to be appreciated. White 
or delicate colors may be applied direct on black iron 
without dragging the dirt from the iron and soiling the ~ 
first coat, therefore it is possible to finish this class 
of work with one coat also. One large New York 
concern which has been using these machines for some 
time stated that, with one operator working three 
days a week, more work is turned out than was for- 


_merly done with five hand operators working six days 


a week. 


The manufacturers of these sprayers, the Eureka 
Pneumatic Spray Company, of New York City, make 
three sizes of the machine, and they can construct 
each size so that it is adapted to any required need. 
The larger sizes are very popular for use on structural 
iron work, railroad cars and other large surfaces. The 
feature of this machine is the automatic means by 
which it will keep the heaviest pigments or bronze. 
stirred while using. The top may be removed in an 
instant for filling and cleaning, without the necessity 
of undoing a union, as is required in most other makes 
of these machines. The sprayer is made entirely of 
brass, with a seamless reservoir, and is free from 
packing or washers. 

The construction of the machine is simple, but it 
is strong and remarkable for its lasting qualities. 
Many of these sprayers have been in use for as long as 
six years and are still in good condition. Manufactur- 
ers of electrical goods and machinery have found them 
invaluable in painting and japanning their machinery, 
as well as for applying the japan finish on switch- 


boards, ete. 


This concern will shortly offer its new “Record” 
air brush sprayer, which is designed for delicate fin- 
ishing and blending on art metal work and novelties. 


To increase the facilities for handling its rapidly 
increasing business, the Hildreth Motor and Pump 
Company, Lansing, Mich., the well known manufac- 
turer of iron pumps, marine motors, mill supplies, 
etc., has recently made some extensive improvements 
in its plant. The capital stock of the concern has been 
doubled, and the name of the company changed to 
the Hildreth Manufacturing Company, under which 
style the business will be conducted in future. . The 
capacity of the plant has been increased by one-half, 
and while the company will continue to manufacture 
the same line of products as heretofore, and on a much 
larger scale, it expects to devote especial attention to 
the production of marine engines. Its marine motors 
have already won wide recognition for their high effi- 
ciency and reliability, and the company is anticipating 
a very large foreign and domestic demand for its 1907 
models. : 
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MODERN MANURE SPREADERS. 


The Eastern farmer needs no argument to convince 
him of the value of a manure spreader, but the Western 
farmer, whose soil is rich, may have some doubt as to 
the results that may be secured by the use of this im- 
portant farm tool. Where manure is distributed by hand 
it will tend, on the rich soil of the West, to do more 
harm than good, for two reasons: First, if the season is 
wet the small grain crop will lodge, the yield will be de- 
creased and the quality lowered. Second, if the season is 
dry the manure will burn out.the crop. These conditions 
are produced because of the fact that it is impossible for 
the farmer to spread manure by hand thinly and evenly 
enough to secure the best results. The distribution of 
manure by hand means the spreading of from twenty to 
fifty loads to the acre, while with a manure spreader as 
little as three loads of manure can be distributed to the 
acre, and if the manure is well rotted the distribution 
is so even that every square inch of ground is covered. 


MANURE, LIME AND FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER. 


In addition to this, the manure spreader economizes la- 
bor more than any other farm tool. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a typical 
-example of a thoroughly modern spreader. It is a 
strong and substantially built machine and embodies 
all the improved features known in this class of ma- 
chinery construction. The front end-gate of the ma- 
chine forces the feed to the revolving cylinder and 
spreads the last part of the load as evenly as the first. 
The apron is moved by means of a worm and gear, 
which is driven by a strong, heavy gearing and makes 
a powerful and positive feed. The speed of the apron is 
changed from the driver’s seat without stopping the team 
so as to spread any quantity to the acre. In turning or 
passing over places where no manure is required, the 
movement of the apron can be stopped without throwing 
the whole machine out of gear. The apron is automatic 
in action and returns to place ready for reloading. It 
returns in driving about 60 feet. 

The rake of the spreader serves two purposes. 


Be- 
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fore beginning to load it is dropped in front of the beater 
in a perpendicular position and prevents manure from 
packing against the beater. The arrangement of the 
rake is such that it prevents a bunch of manure being 
rolled off at the start, and also breakage, as the beater is 
free and ready to start. There is never any possibility 
of manure becoming packed against the beater. When 
in the field ready to unload, the rake is raised to a per- 
pendicular position over the beater by a lever at the front 
end of the machine and at the same time throws the 
beater mechanism in gear. By the rake being in this 
position it combs the top part of the load. When the 
beater catches a large chunk of manure, instead of 
throwing it off in a bunch it strikes the rakes and drops 
back on the beater and is torn to pieces. The rake is 
mounted on loop springs so as to yield in case of a hard 
strain. 

The frame of the machine is made of white oak, and 
is held together by truss rods; also two rods across the 
frame diagonally so as to hold it square. The apron 
runs on three sets of roller bearings, and 
works backward or forward with perfect ease. 
All castings are heavy and well proportioned, 
and all parts on which there is a heavy strain 
are made of malleable iron. The wheels are 
heavy and strong enough to withstand almost 
any strain. 

The machine is driven by both rear wheels 
and the draft is exceedingly light. The front 
wheels do not track with the rear wheels; the 
former are four feet apart and the latter six 
feet apart. 

The manufacturers, the Cedar Rapids Im- 
plement Works, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, make 
this spreader in wide and narrow styles. The 
former are fifty-four inches wide and fifteen 
inches deep and are built in the following 
sizes: No. 1, 50 bushels; No. 2, 70 bushels, 
and No. ‘3, 100:bushels. The No. 1 narrow 
machine is built of the same material, castings, etc., 
It is the same length as the 70 bushels 
The capacity of 


as 
the wide style. 
wide machine and is forty inches wide. 
this machine is nearly the same as the 50 bushels wide 
machine. The narrow machine is fitted regularly with 
the same wheels as the wide style. 

The manufacturers also furnish 40 inch rear wheels 
for the narrow machine when required, if a low down 
machine is wanted. This machine is built for those who 
wish to back into narrow barn doors or sheds. 

All of these machines are equally efficient in distrib- 
uting manure, lime or fertilizer. 


The York Manufacturing Company, York, Pa., re- 
ports that it is having a very large call at present for 
its refrigerating and ice making machinery. Orders for 
the installment of large ice making plants have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the country as far West as the 
State of Utah. Important installations have also re- 
cently been made in various parts of Cuba. 
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MODERN DISC HARROW IMPROVEMENTS. 


The demand for disc harrows during the past 
twenty years has continued to grow in every agricul- 
tural section throughout the world. One feature of 
these machines which in the past caused more or less 


DISC HARROW 


WITH TONGUE TRUCK. 


trouble was that the tongue pulled down heavily on 
the horses’ necks. This tendency of the tongue to be 
pulled or thrown from side to side, caused by the disc 
harrow striking obstructions in rough plowed ground, 
made the strain on the horses severer than almost any 
other work on the farm. To overcome this serious 
objection, Fetzer & Co., of Middletown, Ohio, have re- 
cently invented a tongue truck disc harrow, a cut of 
which is shown herewith. 

This tongue truck invention is said to have other 
important advantages over the tongueless style of disc 
harrow in that the tongue is used to guide and steady 
the machine; it also prevents the horses getting back 
into the discs and cutting their feet, and in going 
down a hill or incline, in moving on the road, it is im- 
possible for the machine to run on to the horses. 

Another feature of modern invention in disc har- 
rows is a transport truck, an idea of which may be 
cbtained from the accompanying illustration. This 
transport truck is said to.cost but little, is very easily 
put on or taken off, and it prevents the discs from 
wearing out in moving the machine over the hard road 


DISC HARROW WITH 


TRANSPORTING 


TRUCK. 


or stones, which otherwise has a tendency to dull or 
bend the edge of the discs. 

The above are only a part of the extensive line of 
‘farm machinery manufactured by this concern, which 
is one of the oldest and largest in the United States. 
In addition to their disc harrows, their grain drills, 
transplanters, potato planters and diggers, corn drills, 
etc., are all much used both in this country and abroad. 
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COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYING MACHINES. 


The enormous saving in time and labor, to say noth- 
ing of the big increase in crops, which results from the 
systematic and proper use of spraying machines has 
made these devices of inestimable value to farmers, hor- 
ticulturists and nurserymen. 

Aside from the efficient work they perform, the re- 
markable features about these machines are their sim- 
plicity of construction and the ease with which they can 
be operated. The one illustrated herewith is character- 
ized by features of superiority that have won for it al- 
most universal favor. It sprays fruit trees, potatoes, 
vegetables, tobacco and cotton, and is equally well 
adapted for wagons, windows, henhouses, fires, disinfect- 
ing, etc. It is now being successfully used for all these 
various purposes, and its sale in both this and foreign 
countries is a large and rapidly increasing one. 

The method of operating the machine is very simple. 
A few seconds’ working of the air pump thoroughly agi- 
tates the solution and charges the sprayer with com- 
pressed air. This being a very powerful and elastic 
force will, as soon as the thumb presses the “shut-off,” 


COMPRESSED 


AIR 


SPRAYER. 


force out the liquid in the form of either spray or a solid 
continuous stream, as desired. A slight pressure of the 
thumb starts the spray; when the pressure is removed 
the spray stops instantly. 

In the manufacture of the machines, the makers, the 
Rochester Spray Pump Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
have produced two different styles, one having a body 
of galvanized steel, and the other of polished brass. The 
top and bottom of the sprayer are dome shaped and 
joined to the body under heavy pressure. The body is — 
supported and further strengthened by a heavy steel 
band around the bottom. The air pump is made of 
heavy brass two inches in diameter. The hose couplings 
are solid brass, with cut threads, and the ends heavily 
ribbed to prevent the hose from slipping off. The hose 
is supported by a coiled spring, bell-shaped at the outer 
end to prevent breaking. A safety valve is provided to 
allow air to escape after the necessary pressure has been 
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obtained. If a continuous spray is desired a half turn 
of the thumb pin locks and keeps it in position, and the 
spray runs continuously until the charge is exhaust- 
ed. The nozzle is an especially noteworthy feature. 
It makes two bell sprays of different size, volume and 
fineness ; one flat spray and two sizes of straight streams. 

After the sprayer is charged it can be operated just as 
rapidly as one can walk. It is so constructed that it 
never becomes clogged, and the nozzle can be cleaned 
without stopping the spray or removing the nozzle from 
the tree. The machine holds between four and five gal- 
lons, and can be carried either by carrier strap or air 
pump handle. 


AN ELECTRIC SAFETY LANTERN. 


Users of portable lights will be interested in the elec- 
tric lantern shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
is rather an innovation in its line, being constructed on 
new principles, and it embodies features of advantage 
that make it adaptable. for a wide diversity of uses. It 
is equally well suited for use in mines, gas houses, gar- 
ages, grain elevators, mills, factories, etc.; in fact any 
place where an absolutely safe portable light is required. 
To the automobilist this lantern affords an ever ready, 
safe and handy light for examinations, and in an emer- 
gency it can be used to spark gas engines for a consider- 
able time. Around garages, motor boats and yachts it 
is of especial value, as its construction is such that it 
cannot cause fire or explosion. 

The device, which is the product of the Portable Elec- 
tric Safety Light Company, of Newark, N. J., is sim- 
ple in construction, but is substantially built and very 
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METHOD OF CONNECTING THE BATTERY FOR CHARGING. 


durable. 
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It gives a strong light, is perfectly safe under 
all circumstances, and in operation is economical in the 
consumption of fuel. Mine gases cannot be ignited by 
it, and wind and water have no effect upon it; in fact, 
the lantern may be submerged without injury. Owing 
to a special form of lock nut, the cover cannot be opened 
without a special tool. 

The lantern consists of a 4-cell alkaline storage bat- 
tery in a steel case. It is 3 inches square by 6% inches 
high, and weighs. 5 pounds. The reflector contains a 
special metallic filament incandescent lamp bulb = on 
patented supports, all protected from dust and water, 
and furnishing a steady 4 candle 
power light. 

One of the illustrations shows the 
simple arrangement for connecting 
one battery or several, to any direct 
current lighting service for charg- 
ing. The lantern furnishes a strong, 
steady light for twelve hours on one 
charge, and, notwithstanding its 
greater light, it is as easily and 
more economically operated than 
an oil mine lamp. 


ELECTRIC LANTERN. 
The use of the alkaline solution 
makes the lantern odorless, free from corrosive liquids 
and vapors, and keeps all parts bright and clean. 


NEW MOLD FOR MAKING SILLS, CAPS, 
ETC. 


The Cement Machinery Company, jackson, Mich., 
has just placed on the market a sill, cap, lintel and step 
mold that is meeting with much favor wherever intro- 
duced. It is very practical and has some new and im- 
portant features not common to other machines of this 
character. It is adjustable to different widths and lengths. 
and in this respect is said to differ from all other molds 
on the market. Its adjustment runs from 6 feet down to 
1 inch in length and from 14 inches down to 3 inches in 
width. It is furnished in heights of 77 inches or 9 
inches, whichever the user desires. Only the best ma- 
terials are used in its construction, and it is reinforced 
in such a way that it is impossible to spring it. The side 
is arranged like a rule, so that any length desired may be 
obtained in an instant by simply sliding the sides the 
proper distance. The width adjustment is arranged in 
the same way. 

The company is now preparing printed matter, giv- 
ing illustrations and full details of this mold, which it 
will be glad to send to anyone interested. 


A report from Consul J. C. Caldwell, of San José, 
shows that the cement imports of Costa Rica in 1906 
were double those of 1905. Belgium’s sales advanced 
from 63,220 to 351,498 kilos (kilo, 2 1-5 pounds) ; the 
United States’ sales from 261,085 to 477,278 kilos; Ger- 
many’s sales from 683,349 to 1,194,650 kilos; while 

ors 


Great Britain’s shipments dropped from 91,361 to 81,273 
kilos. 
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POPULARITY OF THE METAL SHINGLE. 


In selecting a roof, no matter for what kind of a 
building, or in what country the structure is to be situated, 
there are three things which are always taken into con- 
sideration, namely, cost, wear and appearance. Perhaps 
in no form of roof covering are these three factors more 
advantageously combined than in 
metal shingles, and the wide ex- 
tent to which these are now 
used, and the rapidly increasing 
demand which prevails for them 
in all parts of the civilized world, 
are strong manifestations of the 
satisfaction which this style of 
roofing gives. 

While the first cost of the 
metal shingle may be in excess of 
wood, slate, and other materials, 
this feature is more than offset by the fact that there are 
no subsequent repairs to be made, and when properly 
applied the average metal roofing will last a lifetime. In 
appearance, too, the metal shingle has much to commend 
it; as any eliect can: bes produceaapyetie color ot ithe 
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paint used. 

The illustrations shown herewith represent types of a 
metal shingle that has met with marked favor wherever 
it has been introduced. In the selection of material, the 
manufacturers offer three kinds of material for the build- 
er to choose from: tin, representing the highest grade 
sheet iron or steel plates protected from rust by a coating 
of tin and lead by dipping; galvanized iron, with a pro- 
tective coat of melted zinc which is put on by dipping; 
and copper, which is practically indestructible. A roof 
made of copper will last indefinitely, and never need at- 
tention of any kind, provided it is put on right. Its action 
by expansion and contraction being fifty per cent. greater 
than iron, close or soldered seams should not be used. 
An important feature of the shingles shown here is their 
telescope side lock. By means of this useful invention for 
roofing’ purposes, each shingle is permitted to expand or 
contract independently of all the others, and it also pre- 
. vents the least moisture from 
reaching the interior of the 
building. 

In” the 
roofing, 
acting care has 
ercised, by the 
turers to produce a shingle 
that will meet every re- 
quirement demanded of. it. 
A careful selection is first made of the material; each 
sheet is then properly squared, after which they are put 
on an embossing machine, on which one of the several de- 
signs put out by this concern, the Montross Metal Shin- 
gle Company, of Camden, N. J., is stamped. The object 
of embossing is not merely for ornamental purposes, but 
it is done principally to overcome the objection to plain 
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tin roofing rattling or pulsating during high winds. The . 
embossing strengthens the roof, does not add to its 
weight, and effectively overcomes this objectionable fea- 
ture. After being embossed, the plates are dipped by 
hand ina bath of tin and lead or zinc, as the case may be, 
each shingle separately. The object of dipping after 
embossing is to remove any possibility of sending out 
plates containing cracks that might be caused by the die 
of the embossing machine cutting through the coating. 

The shingles are fireproof, and are said to never get 
out of order. Another important feature is their weight, 
which is only about one-eighth the weight of slate. This 
permits of a lighter framework being used under it, and 
amounts to a considerable saving on the cost of the fin- 
ished structure. 


FRENCH DRY BATTERIES. 


A dry battery cannot be better than the formula under 
which it is prepared except as the quality of the material 
which is employed may improve the results to be obtained. 
The principal difference in the various types of dry cells 
now upon the American market is found in the quality of 
zinc, carbon, manganese, sal-ammoniac and other mate- 
rial of which they are composed, and these are responsi- 
ble for the diversity of results with which all users of 
batteries are familiar. 

The first dry battery is said to have been produced 
by a French scientist, and France is still leading the 
world in the science of chemistry and excellence of its 
battery production. One of the largest makers of’ dry 
batteries in this country, the French Battery Company, 
of Madison, Wis., make all of their batteries under ad- 
vanced French processes, and their products have proved 
the claim for them that they represent the highest effi- 
ciency in dry cell production. So highly do the manu- 
facturers recognize the necessity for the use of the best 
raw material obtainable that all essential ingredients in 
their cells are imported from France, and are especially 
adapted to the process employed in their manufacture. 

The manufacturers claim to be in position to adapt 
their cells in any way that may be desired. They are now 
manufacturing four different types of the standard 
cells (214x6 inches), showing an amperage of from 12 
to 15 up to 35 to 45. 

The excellence of these cells has won for them wide- 
spread popularity ; their efficiency and recuperative power 
have been tested out by the largest consumers in the 
United States, and the demand for them has become a 
large and steadily increasing one. 

The company has recently organized an export de- 
partment, and in order to facilitate the establishment of 
new connections in Central and South America has is- 
sued a catalogue in Spanish, in which are described and 
illustrated the various products of its manufacture. 


American varnish is now finding its way into all. 
parts of the world. In 1906 the total varnish exports 
were 928,342 gallons, valued at $919,237. 


_—. 
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POWER FOR MERCHANT CRAFT. 


By James A. CuHarter, M. E. 


The above subject has lately been receiving more 
than ordinary attention, as it has long been felt 
among owners of small craft that a more economical 
and reliable power could be had than the present 
steam power; for instance, such as the internal com- 
bustion engine. Until recently, however, manufac- 
turers have not given the subject sufficient study to 
be entirely familiar with the requirements, and the 
result has been that many of the so-called marine mo- 
tors of the internal combustion type have been far too 
light to stand the strain of the severe and constant 
service for which they were required. 

Lately the subject has been taken up with a view 
to constructing’ an engine especially designed and 
built to meet the most severe conditions and require- 
ments, and the result has been highly satisfactory, as 
many of these new type motors have been subjected 
to service of the most severe nature for the past two 
years, one company having made a test of the relia- 
bility of a small sized twin screw craft equipped with 
two 50 horse power engines, installed on a cod fishing 
boat which ran to Alaska and was gone from port for 
a year, and so satisfactory was the service that upon 
its return a larger twin screw boat was built and 
equipped with two 75 horse power engines. 

This engine was then tried, with the result that 
a third boat was built and equipped with two 100 horse 
power engines. These three boats have been kept in 
constant service with practically no delays or accidents, 
thus showing that a properly designed internal com- 
bustion motor can be relied upon as safely as the old 
and well known steam power equipment, as the engine 
itself has been designed and constructed heavy enough 
eo uihetemoeno feat ot iailure in the engine. ‘There is 
also much less to keep in repair, as disposition has 
been made of the most uncertain part of the equip- 
ment when the boiler is dispensed with, together with 
the other accessories necessary to go with it. 

These motors are constructed on the lines of that 
shown in the cut herewith, which shows the multiple 
cylinder equipped with reversing mechanism con-’ 
structed with and forming a part of the engine frame. 
The connection between the engine and the propeller 
shaft is effected by means of an expanding friction 
clutch, and is so arranged that when the motor is. con- 
nected to the propeller shaft the reversing gear re- 
volves with the shaft, all gears standing stationary and 
the weight of the parts acting as the flywheel. 

When the lever is placed in a neutral position the 
propeller is disconnected and the engine can be run in- 
dependently. By throwing the lever in the opposite posi- 
tion the reversing gearing is brought into action and the 
propeller is driven in the reverse direction or such as 
to give the vessel a back up. On account of the en- 
gine being under motion the handling of the vessel 
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is more certain, and, if anything, more rapid than in 
the case of steam, where the engine must first come 
to rest before it can be reversed. 

The engine is fitted with a governor, which works 
on the throttling principle and prevents the engine 
from racing if the load is suddenly thrown off or if 
the screw should get out of water, as is often the case 
in a rough sea. 

These engines are built to use gasoline, alcohol or 
kerosene, and can be specially fitted to use any of the 
three fuels in the same engine without alteration, thus 
permitting the use of the fuel which can be purchased 
at the least cost. 

The ignition of the charge in the cylinder is effected 
by means of an electric spark produced from a me- 
chanically operated electric igniter. These igniters 
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TWO CYLINDER, NINE HOKSE POWER MARINE 
are under control of a timing or adjusting lever, per- 
mitting the advancing or retarding of the ignition to 
suit the speed at which the engine is operated. 

The quadrant lever is attached to the governing 
mechanism and controls perfectly the speed of the en- 
gine between very wide ranges of minimum and maxi- 
mum, thus making it possible to navigate in strange 
waters as easily and safely as could be done with any 
other class of power, and when laying at anchor tem- 
porarily the engines can be kept under slow motion 
available for immediate starting; or when a stop o 
some duration is to be made the engines can be shyt 
down and upon signal can be started without difhculft 
in a remarkably short space of time by means of c 
pressed air. 

These engines are used in the States extens/ively 
on shallow draft craft, where a stern wheel befomes 
necessary. The connection is made from the fore fand aft 
shaft by means of a worm reduction gear tert inating 
with the cross shaft from which the stern 
The same reverse mechanism is us 


wheel is 


driven. -d, and 
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screw is also used in connection with the stern wheel 
outfit. 

Boats of this class are built in large sizes used for 
towing, as well as general freight work, in shallow 
streams against swift currents. 

Through the kindness of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
of Chicago, we are able to illustrate herewith a cut 
showing their light type of modern motors, more espe- 
cially designed for motor boats and light craft. Those 
who are interested in this class of power can obtain 
full and detailed information upon application to the 
makers. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE MODERN SPRING 
HINGE. 


The origin of the spring hinge dates back to a com- 
paratively early period, but the present day hinge has 
little in common with the styles turned out only a few 
Extensive improvements have been made 
from time to time by manufacturers engaged in the pro- 
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duction of these devices, so that the present types of 
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spring hinges represent a degree of perfection that leaves 
little or nothing to: be desired. 

The, characteristics of the well-made modern hinge 
are its rigidity, strength and smooth, easy action. A 
jamb spring hinge must be rigid and substantial to with- 
stand the constant strain to which it is subjected, to 
sustain the heavy weight of the door without warping, 
and to swing the door smoothly and steadily. 

The hinges shown in the accompanying illustrations 
represent types which embody the highest known eff- 
ciency in spring hinge construction. Their makers have 
been engaged in the manufacture of these specialties for 
wWearly fifty years, and were the originators of the double 
spring hinge, which they put out under the name 
“American.” 


acting 
of the This is an extra heavy hinge made 
fast iron,.and is especially adapted for hard usage on 
such\ buildings as banks, libraries, school houses and 
other ‘public buildings where the doors are constantly in 
use. ‘hey also make a lighter weight cast iron hinge, 
which they style the “Gem.” This latter hinge is for 
lighter work, for inside doors, but it can also be used 
Dr oo work without straining in the least. In 1903 
concekn, the Columbian Hardware Company, of 
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Cleveland, Ohio, produced the “‘wrot-steel” hinge shown 
herewith. This hinge is made entirely of steel. The 
center flange, on which there is a great deal of strain, is 
a tower of strength to the hinge, as it is seamless, and 
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being so makes a solid, substantial foundation to start 
building the rest of the hinge. 

The side flanges are heavily reinforced at both ends 
to prevent sagging of the door or warping of the hinge. 
The bearing surfaces are all smooth and work with prac- 
tically no friction. The tips are turned by automatic 
machinery from solid bar stock. The long, evenly 
coiled springs of oil-tempered spring wire work smoothly 
and positively, and swing the door back into place from 
any angle. 

Shortly after the introduction of the “wrot-steel” 
spring hinge, the company brought out its ball-bearing 
“wrot-steel” spring hinge and ball-bearing floor spring 
hinge, the excellence and efficiency of which have 
brought them into almost universal use. | 

The ball-bearing, “wrot-steel” jamb spring hinge is 
practically the same as the previously described steel 
hinge, but it is supplied with ball-bearings which give 
the hinge an easier and smoother movement. This 
ball-bearing feature is especially adapted to solid bronze 
and brass hinges, as the soft metal wears away quickly 
and allows the door to sag and scrape along the floor. 

The ball-bearing floor spring hinge is practically in- 
visible, as it sets in the floor, and only the top plate, 
which is handsomely finished, is visible. This hinge-has 
no side plates to disfigure the door. The top-pivot is 
said to be an exclusive feature of this hinge, and it is 
so arranged that the door can be removed in ten seconds 
without so much as removing a single screw or releasing » 
the tension on the spring. It is furnished with an align- 
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TOP PIVOT OF FLOOR HINGE. 
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ment adjuster, and has the hold-back feature when open 
to either 90 or 140 degrees. This hingle is said to rep- 
resent the highest embodiment of spring hinge perfec- 
tion. 
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In addition to the strong demand which has been 
created throughout this country for these products the 
company enjoys a very large foreign trade, and its facil- 


ities for handling export orders are of the very best. ~ 


Catalogues are issued in both French and Spanish, 
in addition to an English catalogue, and these are very 
attractively and comprehensively gotten up. The com- 
plete set of catalogues, which describe the company’s en- 
tire line of hardware specialties, may be had by anyone 
making application for them. 


THE LATEST MOUSE TRAP. 


The manufacture of rat and mouse traps is quite an 
industry in the United States. It is estimated that of all 
the traps used in the world over 90 per cent. are of Ameri- 
can manufacture. Millions of traps are shipped abroad 
annually, and the sale keeps up with the increase of popu- 
lation. Rat and mouse traps are used everywhere. In 
some European countries more densely populated than 
ours, where every inch of the ground is cultivated and 
where rats can do comparatively more damage than here, 
a small bounty is given for their destruction. 

Not only in fields but in warehouses and many other 
places the damage and destruction done by rats and mice 
is considerable, and there is constant warfare on them all 
over the world, with a corresponding demand for traps. 
Inventors of such devices have placed a great variety of 
styles on the market, all of which have been adopted more 
or less, and there is still a large call for the time-honored 
trap familiar to many generations of people, known in the 
trade as the choker trap, this being the ancient mouse 
trap, with its wood part stained red, and with holes in 
the sides for the mice to put their heads through to get 
at the bait attached to the trap’s trigger. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a compara- 
tively new trap, the product of the Chasse Manufactur- 


NOVEL MOUSE TRAP. 


ing Company, of New York, which is meeting with much 
favor wherever introduced. It possesses several impor- 
tant features of advantage over the old style choker, being 
easy to set and to bait, requires no scalding or washing 
to keep it clean, and in use is unfailing in action. In 
construction it is very simple, and from the accompanying 
cut the easy manner of baiting the trap will be seen. The 
cover is merely slid back and the bait dropped on the 
bottom of the well. 

The manufacturers make the traps in two sizes, known 
as No. 1 and No. 3. The former has one hole and meas- 
ures 1144 x 114 x 2% inches in size. The No. 3 trap has 
three holes and is somewhat larger than the No. 1 size. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MECHANICAL VENTI- 
LATION AND HEATING. 


The history of heating and ventilating engineering in 
this country commences with Joseph Nason, who upon 
his return from England in the latter part of 1842 began 
the introduction into this country of the Perkins system 
of hot-water heating, with which Mr. Nason was thor- 
oughly familiar, having been for some years, while in 
England, in the employ of Mr. Perkins. 

In 1846 a radical departure in the method of heating— 
in this country at least—was made by the warming of the 
Boston custom-house by means of mechanical propulsion 
of air. A large coil of three-quarter inch pipe was massed 
in the basement, and from it to the several registers were 


run ducts of sufficient capacity to carry the warmed air. 


This plan of warming, while not new in France, was en- 
tirely novel in this country, and was the beginning of all 
subsequent systems in which fans were employed for dis- 
tributing air. 

In 1855, in which year extensive alterations of and 
additions to the United States Capitol at Washington 
were in progress, Mr. Nason, at the request of General 
Meigs, then in charge there, went to Washington and 
planned a system of ventilating and heating for the Cap- 
itol. This was the first really scientific and complete 
work of the kind done in this country. The apparatus 
installed under Mr. Nason’s direction consisted primarily 
of a heating surface of wrought-iron pipe, over which 
air was forced by means of two specially designed cen- 
trifugal fans, and conducted through ducts to the rooms 
to be heated and ventilated. 

This plan of having a large amount of heating sur- 
face located in one place and the air blown through it, 
the heated air being then conducted to such places as it 
was needed, was for some years the favorite mode of 
heating. In the late fifties B. F. Sturtevant began his 
work in Boston, which eventually led to his building up 
the largest blower business in the world, under the name 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Company. In the course of ten 
years he developed the blower and its uses to such an 
extent that it became a recognized factor in satisfactory 
ventilation. He replaced the United States Capitol fans 
with others of more modern design, and about 1870 
entered the market with a unit combination of fan and 
steam heater. From the somewhat crude design of that 
day has been evolved the present type of fan blower 
heating apparatus to be found in every important public 
building and in thousands of industrial plants through- 
out the world. 


Bulletin No. 1503, just issued by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is devoted to a detailed de- 
scription of the company’s direct connected Reynolds- 
Corliss engines, which are now so extensively used in 
factories, flour mills, saw mills, electric light and power 
plants, ore reduction works, etc. Every special feature 
is minutely described, and the various parts of the engine 
clearly illustrated. A copy of this bulletin will be sent 
to anyone making request for same. 
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MACHINE FOR MANIFOLDING INVOICES, 
ORDERS, ETC. 


That system is an absolute requirement in a business 
has become a settled fact, evidenced by the success of 
those who have properly applied it and the failure of 
those who have ignored its call. The present method of 
conducting a business is such a complete departure from 
that of but a few years ago, caused by actual requirement, 
that the change has brought to the front ranks systems 
devised upon an economical and protective basis. The 
demand which modern business methods have created for 
ways and means of minimizing the time, labor and ex- 
pense incident to the operation of a store, shop or factory, 
has been quickly responded to by manufacturers of office 
equipment, and the market abounds with devices and 
machines designed to bring about these desired results. 
Every department of business, both wholesale and retail, 
has received attention and satisfactory systems have been 


MANIFOLDING MACHINE. 


devised whereby each particular class of work may be 
accomplished with ease, convenience and dispatch. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a time-say- 
ing device which is adapted to a wide field of usefulness, 
and its efficiency has caused it to become very generally 
adopted throughout this and foreign countries. This 
manifolding machine is made in a variety of styles and 
sizes, to meet varied requirements. It is arranged to 
issue two or three copies of a document at one and the 
same writing, but if more copies are desired sections may 
be added to the manifolder at small additional expense. 

Among the many uses to which this machine is ap- 
plied may be mentioned the bill of lading or shipping re- 
ceipt system, whereby there is issued at one writing, with- 
out the handling of carbon or stationery, three or four 
copies of each shipping receipt. The manifolder fur- 
nishes an automatic feed, and being supplied with a solid 
writing surface, the operator is enabled to write clear, 
legible copies and issue them one after another with great 
rapidity and perfect ease. As there is scarcely a depart- 
ment where the opportunities so encourage waste and risk 
when not protected as that of the shipping room, it is 
evident that the application of such a thorough system is 
of incalculable value in preventing errors. 
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City delivery systems are handled in practically the 
same manner. The manifolder issues at one writing an - 
original and duplicate invoice and a delivery ticket, the 
latter being made sufficiently narrow so as not to admit 
of prices and extensions. 

For the handling of invoices the manufacturers of 
this machine, the Egry Autographic Register Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, have systems which are thoroughly 
adapted to all requirements. Invoices, day-book entries 
and shipping orders can be made on the manifolder at 
one and the same writing. The writing may be accom- 
plished by the use of a pencil or with ink. 

These manifolders can be adapted to systems applica- 
ble to packing lists for shipping rooms. With the ma- 
chine three package lists are issued, one to be sent with 
each package, one for the office, and the third, bearing 
the check marks and signature of the packer, accompa- 
nies the invoice addressed to the purchaser. 

Foundries, saw mills, planing mills, etc., also find much 
service for the various styles of manifolders, in fact the 
systems that can be conformed to these machines are so 
varied that almost any branch of business that requires 
manifolding of documents can be taken care of. 

In addition to its manifolding machines, this concern: 
manufactures record registers of all styles, also duplicat- 
ing machines and all kinds of manifolding stationery. In 
this country the products of the company are in great 
demand, and they are also meeting with increasing favor 
abroad. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND PUBLIC LAW. 


“The Consular Service of the United States,’ by Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones, just published for the University of 
Pennsylvania by the John C. Winston Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is a well executed and most meritorious work. 
It gives a history of the consular service from the time 
of the American Revolution, pointing out especially the 
development of its relations to trade. It also outlines the 
service being rendered at the present time and shows some 
of the defects in our present consular organization. A 
study of the systems in use in the chief European com- 
mercial nations is also included, to show what has been 
accomplished there in making the consuls a commercial 
body and the means adopted for that purpose. 

The plan of the book is commendable. It is divided 
into six chapters, treating in a careful and judicious way 
on consular organization; rights and duties of consuls; 
extraterritoriality, what the right of extraterritoriality 
is and where it may be claimed; consular assistance to 
foreign trade of the United States; European consular 
systems; suggestions for the improvement of the Ameri- 
can consular system. 

The book is an important one, the treatment of the sub-. 
ject throughout being accurate and thoroughly unbiased, 
and the work forms a valuable addition to the publica- 
tions of the University in its series on Political Economy 
and Public Law. 
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MODERN VISIBLE TYPEWRITING MACHINE. 


Advocates of visible typewriting will find much to 
commend in the machine shown herewith. While com- 
paratively a new product, having been on the market a 
little less than five years, it has already won for itself 
a world-wide reputation for superiority and efficiency. 
Its construction is said to embody every well tested fea- 
ture of the successful machines of the past, together with 
new features and principles which it has been found nec- 
essary to add owing to the many new uses to which the 
typewriter is now applied. 

The machine is known as the “Monarch Visible,” and 
it is a visible typewriter in the true sense of the word, 
as its construction is such that no bars or rods in any 
way obstruct the vision. It has a light, easy touch and 
quick response, the type bar having a rapid, whip-like 
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NEW MODEL OF VISIBLE TYPEWRITER. 


action, which enables the operator to do work speedily 
and accurately and with the least effort. 

The firm, rigid carriage of the machine, coupled with 
the broad, pivotal, frictionless type bar, makes the align- 
ment perfect. This rigid carriage also allows of the 
manufacture of a smooth, easy running wide carriage 
machine, used for billing purposes. The manufacturers, 
the Monarch Typewriter Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
state that their wide carriage or billing machine has 
proved a success ever since it has been on the market, 
owing to the excellent work it produces and to the fur- 
ther fact that it is so easy to operate ; it requires no more 
effort to depress the shift key in writing capitals on the 
wide carriage, taking paper 26 inches wide, than it does 
to depress the shift key on the correspondence machine, 
taking paper 91% inches wide. 

The satisfaction which this visible typewriter is giv- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that nearly all the leading 
railroads and mercantile houses in the United States and 
Europe have adopted its use. The company has its own 
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branch offices and dealers in all parts of the civilized 
world. 

These visible machines are equipped with keyboards 
for any language, and for this reason they are in strong 
demand, particularly in Spanish speaking countries where 
special characters and accents are so essential to the 
turning out of good work by an operator. The sale of 
the Monarch machine in Mexico is said to have been 
very large, and the manufacturers state that they are also 
sending large numbers of them into different parts of 
South America. 


TUNNEL IN GUANAJUATO TO BE CON- 
STRUCTED BY ELECTRIC POWER. 


The Mexican Engineering and Construction Company 
has the contract and is now pushing the work on the 
Plotitio sidz« tunnel in Guanajuato. “This tunnel, 
which will measure 7 meters wide by 7 meters high, is to 
pass under the city, and when completed will receive the 
flood waters from the valleys above the city, thereby pre- 
venting any repetition of the recent catastrophe, the tun- 
nel being large enough to prevent any possibility of a 
like occurrence. 

The order for the machinery was given to G. & O. 
Braniff & Co., who as agents of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., have 
supplied that make of electrical apparatus, which at pres- 
ent is being so universally used in the various Guanajuato 
mines. Ten air drills receiving air from two motor- 
driven air compressors are to be used. The compressors 
are each 18144x12'4x12 inches, and the motors will each 
be of 50 horse power capacity. Two motor-driven. ex- 
haust fans are to keep the tunnel ventilated as work pro- 
gresses. 

A. 30 horse power electrically operated hoist will be 
used to haul the loaded cars out of the tunnel on an in- 
cline to the dumping ground at the upper end. To per- 
form the work in the least possible time tunneling will be 
at both ends. At the lower tunnel end the loaded cars 
will run out by gravity to the dump. The electric power 
will be taken from the circuits of the Guanajuato Power 
and Electric Company, and it is believed that with such a 
complete and thoroughly modern electrical installation 
only the best results can be expected. 


COMPULSORY FENCING IN NATAL. 


A bill providing for compulsory fencing throughout 
the colony, the Northern Territory and Zululand ex- 
cepted, has been passed in all its stages by the Natal 
Parliament. For the purpose of assisting owners to fence 
their property the Government was authorized to raise 
the sum of $500,000. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther advises that a joint 
stock company for transportation purposes by means of 
automobiles has been organized at Varna, Bulgaria. 
This company will transport passengers between that city 
and the towns of Dobritsch and Baltschik. 
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POPULARITY OF THE RUBBER HEEL. 


Perhaps no other article of footwear accessories has 
met with more pronounced favor than that accorded the 
rubber heel. Each year the number of advocates of this 
style of heel swells to larger proportions, and manufac- 
turers are kept busy supplying the demand. 

The illustration on this page represents one.of the 
most approved and widely adopted heels in use. It has 
been on the market for a considerable length of time, and 
has been introduced in practically every country in the 
universe. In construction it is said to be different from any 
other style of heel made. Its principal feature is the 
spring steel heel holding plate. This plate is cup-shaped 
in form, the projecting fingers having an outward and 
downward curve. The gum is anchored to this plate by 
means of vulcanizing the rubber to the plate. On the 
hollow side, or the side of the heel that is applied to 
the leather heel seat, the plate appears in the center of the 
heel. The rubber rand moulded on the lower side of the 
plate anchors the heel to the plate. The cut herewith 
shows how the heel is moulded around the holding plate, 
through which the nails are driven. This plate keeps the 
heel symmetrical and holds it in position until worn out. 

In the manufacture of these heels, which are the prod- 
uct of the Springfield Elastic Tread Company, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, only the best material is used, and every part 
is made to withstand unusual strain and pressure. The 
heel is pleasing in design, possesses great durability, and 
gives to the wearer a sense of much comfort, and of the 
utmost ease in walking. It is easily applied to a shoe, 
and fastens so closely and firmly that no water, sand or 
other substance can get between the leather and the rub- 
ber. It-can be attached permanently in five minutes with- 
out the use of cement or any leveling of the heel seat. 
It requires but six nails to attach men’s heels, and four for 
women’s heels. When the nails are countersunk. and 
clinched, the gum rand is compressed on the edges of the 
leather heel seat, which makes a water-tight joint. 

These heels have been strongly indorsed by leading 
physicians ; as for persons troubled with tired and aching 
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SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING HOW THE HEEL IS MOLDED 
AROUND THE STEEL HOLDING PLATE, 


limbs, such as hospital nurses, school teachers, hotel wait- 
ers and clerks, they are of especial value, the rubber 
cushion relieving the jar on the spine and giving to the 
wearer the greatest possible ease in walking. 
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REPAIRING A CRACKED CYLINDER HEAD. 


The following novel and effective way of repairing a 
cracked cylinder head will no doubt prove interesting and 
instructive to many of our readers. It is a verbatim re- 


HOW THE REPAIR WAS MADE. 


port of the engineer who performed the work, and it 
demonstrates very clearly the power and efficiency of some 
of the cement products now being manufactured for such 
purposes. 

While the cylinder was hot a partial vacuum was 
created in it, and an elastic cement was painted over the 
crack. The vacuum drew the cement in and this opera- 
tion was continued until the crack would take up no more 
cement. Holes were then drilled and tapped at the end 
of the crack, D and E, and bolts put in to prevent a fur- 
ther extension of the crack. The patch was cut as rep- 
resented. 

The crack was then painted with Smooth-On, a prep- 
aration of the Smooth-On Manufacturing Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and the patch laid in position. Then it 
was carefully removed. The imprint of the crack was 
now shown on the under side of the patch—the Smooth- 
On sticking to it. The patch was next dished along the 
line of the imprint to make a recess to hold sufficient 
cement. 

The plate was then warmed and a compound com- 
posed of Smooth-On iron cement and elastic cement, 
mixed half and half, applied to the warm plate with a 
small trowel, making a thin, even coating. The next 
process was to lay the patch in position. The three centre 
bolts, A, B and C, nearest the crack were brought up just 
taut. Then the outside bolts were brought up tight, and 
lastly, the three centre bolts were made as tight as possi- 
ble, which forced the cement into the crack. Steam was 
then turned on and the crack was tight and permanently 
repaired. 


During the year 1906 wheelbarrows, pushcarts and 
handtrucks were exported to the value of $473,025. 
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NEW REVOLVER GRIP. 


The revolver grip shown in the accompanying cut 
will no doubt interest many users of this form of fire- 
arms. This device has just been brought out by the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., whose various styles of revolvers and other 
forms of firearms are so widely used. 

It is a simple, effective arrangement, and combines 
with a pocket revolver the grip of an army model. 
The cut clearly shows the construction of the device. 
and gives an idea of its special advantages. It is as 


solid and firm as a part of the frame, but can be de- 
tached by removing two small screws, allowing the 
use of the revolver either with or without the grip, as 
desired. The revolver can be further secured by a ring 
or thong through the hole in the grip. 

Although on the market but a short time this grip 
has already met with much favor, and the manufac- 
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REVOLVER GRIP ATTACHMENT. 


With 
one or two exceptions it is adapted for use on all of the 
revolvers manufactured by this company. 


turers report they are having a large call for it. 


PACKINGS FOR ENGINES, PUMPS, ETC. 


The subject of packing for all places where a steam, 
air or liquid tight joint is required is one which own- 
ers of steam plants are frequently called upon to con- 
sider. While the item of packing may in itself be con- 
sidered of minor importance, the money thts ex- 
pended may in a year’s time amount to a con- 
siderable sum, as fuel is often lost or wasted from 
friction caused by poor packing, the rods becoming 
worn from such friction, causing expense and delay. 
There are but few requisites in good packing, and 
these may be summed up briefly as follows: 

Material that will last long; intelligence in put- 
ting it together; principle in construction, so that jit 
will make a tight joint without undue friction, and 
first cost as compared with its lasting qualities. Natu- 
tally, the demand for this class of material is. enor- 
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mous, and an almost endless variety of packings of va- 
rious kinds—hard, soft and metallic—have been manu- 
factured, and many of these are very efficient in ful- 
filling the requirements for which they were designed. 
Prominent among the latter is the product put out by 
the Eureka Packing Company, of New York city, 
which has now been in successful use for many years. 
Some twenty years ago it was demonstrated that a 
flat rubber core of good quality, surrounded by braids 
of pure flax, with superior lubricants between each 
braid, had remarkable lasting qualities, and was much 
less expensive than the average packing being manu- 
factured. It was also found that the rubber core acted 
as a cushion—padding out all unevenness of rods— 
making it particularly valuable for worn rods*or rods 
out of line, while for new rods there was nothing su- 
perior to it. It was named:“Eureka,” and during the 
quarter of a century it has been on the market its good 
qualities have become so thoroughly recognized that 
there is now not a country in the civilized world in 
which it is not used to some extent. It saves waste 
and time in packing rods, and is easily and quickly 
placed for use. It is thoroughly efficient and readily 
adjusts itself to varying conditions and pressure. 


THE FIRST ARTIFICIAL ICE PLANT. 


The original artificial ice plant established in the 
United States was in New Orleans in 1866, and the inten- 
tion of its projectors was declared to be to supply artificial 
ice in the territory south of the ice line, which is south 
of the North Atlantic, New England, Middle and North- 
western States. This has long since been accomplished, 
Galveston and then Houston establishing ice plants years 
ago. ‘The industry has spread so that there is not a town 
of any size in Texas or the Southwest but to-day has 
its ice and refrigerating plant, and one of the strongest 
and most energetic and progressive trade associations in 
Texas is that composed of the ice makers. And not only 
has the making of artificial ice occupied the field south of 
the ice line; but by degrees ice plants have been estab- 
lished in the territory supplied likewise with natural ice, 
breweries, hotels, restaurants, packing houses and_hos- 
pitals having refrigerating plants. 


The Hayward Company, 97 Cedar Street, New York, 
has just issued a neat and comprehensive booklet briefly. 
describing some of its large line of dredges, skid exca- 
vators, derrick fixtures, railroad excavators, steel travel- 
ing derricks, coal hauling machinery, and orange-peel 
and clam-shell buckets. Many illustrations are inter- 
spersed throughout the book, and it contains information 
and suggestions of interest to all users of digging ma- 
chinery. A copy of this booklet may be had by anyone 
making request for it. 

The exports of small wooden ware are largely in- 
creasing from year to year. In 1906 wooden ware to 
the value of $612,778 was exported. 
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METAL SIGNS FOR WINDOWS AND STORE 
FRONTS. 

The manufacture of display signs for business pur- 
poses is naturally an industry of enormous proportions, 
since one or more of these signs is required by every 
merchant and professional man, regardless of the size or 
nature of his business. 

For store fronts, offices, window sills, etc., brass and 
silver plated signs are much used. A brass plate with 
letters sunk and enameled black, mounted on a wide base 
with beveled edges, makes one of the most attractive and 
durable signs that can be made, and the present heavy 
demand is an indication of the rapidly increasing favor 
which is being accorded this style of sign. Raised letter 
metal signs have always been very popular, and to meet 
varied requirements they are made in any shape, style or 
size required. 

One of the largest makers of office signs in the United 
States is the N. Stafford Company, of New York, who 
have been engaged in this line continuously for fifty 
years, during which time they haye established a world- 
wide reputation for the excellence of their products. In 
addition to metal signs they make glass, wood,, enamel, 
wire, aluminum, tin and illuminated signs, wire signs with 
raised letters, and engraved metal plates for all purposes. 
Their raised letter metal signs are made with solid bronze 
or brass letters and borders, highly polished and placed 
on a dark oxidized or polished copper background. They 
are rich and ornamental in appearance, and owing to-the 
materials of which they are made are practically in- 
destructible. 

An attractive and durable show window sign is made 
of gold glass letters. The letters are concave on the under 
side and thus form a vacuum, which, together with the 
special cement used, holds them securely in place. Being 
concave on the back and mirrored in gold or silver, they 
show on the front or face side a convex or half round 
effect, and the mirrored finish is so brilliant that the let- 
ters can easily be read at night. The gold is fired into the 
glass, and is therefore very durable’ These letters can 
also be had in opal or white glass, and they make very 
handsome signs. For advertising purposes the letters 
can, if desired, be finished in special colors. 

In addition to high grade signs, this concern makes a 
specialty of large and small sign letters and figures in 
bronze, brass and German silver, raised letter signs with 
oxidized copper backgrounds, and memorial tablets with 
raised or sunk letters in bronze, brass and German silver. 
The company also has excellent facilities for manufactur- 
ing raised letter bronze name plates for machinery, and is 
in position to make any size or style that may be required. 
Other products manufactured on an extensive scale are 
badges, plantation and time checks, numbering machines, 
check protectors, and a variety of other goods, such as 
metal and rubber stamps, brass checks, stencils, etc. The 
new catalogue recently issued by the company describes 
and illustrates its complete line, and a copy will be mailed 
to anyone upon request. 
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MOTOR CARS FOR STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


As to conditions in Singapore, the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, and the islands of Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo, the motor car trade is yet in its infancy. 
In Singapore there at at present about sixty passenger 
machines and some fifteen to twenty freight-carrying 
lorries. The only representatives of American cars are 
one or two Oldsmobiles and one or two Reo cars. The 
balance are entirely English and French in manufacture. 
This is apparently a fault of American manufacturers, 
because their deliveries are so uncertain, while with Eu- 
ropean competitors they are most prompt; a cable being 
sent for rush delivery is usually followed by shipment by 
the first boat out. Then, again, the freight rates are too 
high from the manufacturers’ agent’s standpoint, and it 
is practically an impossibility to enter into the market 
until something has been done to lower rates. In the city 


of Singapore the cars are all owned by doctors, profes- — 


sional men, and some few motor enthusiasts, and the in- 

terest in motor trade grows daily. The field being prac- 

tically uncanvassed for many years, it has not as yet been 

thoroughly gone over, nor have the majority of the right 
people been approached for the sale of motor cars. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
has just issued its 1907 catalogues in English and 


Spanish, and to anyone interested in direct current fans — 


their contents will prove both interesting and instructive. 


They describe and illustrate in detail the company’s entire ~ 


line of direct current ceiling fans, desk fans, bracket fans, ~ 


oscillating desk fans, exhaust fans, etc., and contain many — 


suggestions helpful to users of such appliances. 
The products of this concern have by their superior 


construction, efficiency, and adaptability to a wide field — 


of usefulness, become very well known and the demand ~ 


for them is a large one. They are designed with refer- 


ence to the highest possible economy, are perfect in work- — 


manship and design, remarkable for their durability, and — 


in their application to the various uses for which they © 


are adapted they are said to represent the highest known — 


eficiency in electric fan construction. 


All of the com- — 


pany’s products, including fans, motors and dynamos, are — 
put out under the style of “The Standard,” under which ~ 


name they have become known not only throughout this — 


country but in many parts of foreign lands, where the 
demand for them is said to be rapidly increasing. r 
Copies of either the English or Spanish catalogue will — 


be mailed to anyone writing the company direct. 


The Cyclone Drill Company, of Orrville, Ohio, re- 4 


cently shipped one of its combined core and hollow 


rod drilling outfits to Wm. Gelder & Co., of New York, 
for prospecting their property at Tonopah, Nevada, and : 
a similar outfit went to Carlsbad, New Mexico, where a ~ 


large mineral property is to be developed. 


It seems that American trunks, valises and trav- 
eling bags come more and more in favor abroad. Last — 


year their exports represented a value of $260,265. 
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POPULAR AUTOMATIC REPEATING AIR 
RIFLE. 


The air rifle shown in the accompanying illustration 
ranks as one of the leaders in popular favor in all coun- 
tries where it has been introduced. It embodies in its 
construction every meritorious feature requisite in a gun 
oi this nature, being light in weight, pleasing in design, 
accurate in shooting, and so closely resembles a real gun 
in appearance that it quickly captures the fancy of every 
boy. 

It is the product of the Markham Air Rifle Company, 
of Plymouth, Michigan, one of the oldest and largest 
producers of air rifles in the world. The company man- 
ufactures a variety of styles of rifles, capable of meeting 
every possible demand, all of which are widely used both 
in this and foreign lands. The 500-Shot Automatic Re- 
peater has been placed at the head of this year’s line, 
and it is said to in every way represent a boy’s ideal of 
a perfect air rifle. It is a hammerless magazine repeat- 
ing rifle that loads automatically each time the gun is 
broken down to compress the spring. The magazine 
holds 500 shot, and each shot is swaged to size as it 
enters the barrel, thus giving it force and accuracy. The 
rifle has a nickeled steel barrel, oval black walnut stock 
and perfect sights. It measures 34 inches in length, 


weighs 2 pounds, and shoots either BB or air rifle shot. 
Other favorite styles of rifles put out by this company 
are its Single Shot Model D, “King” Repeating Model 


500-SHOT AUTOMATIC REPEATER. 


Seeand Chicago’ air rifle. The first of these is a 31 
inch gun weighing 1 pound 8 ounces, and it is said 
to represent the highest standard of excellence in air 
rifles. It shoots BB shot and darts with accuracy and 
great penetrating power. 

The “King” Repeating Model D is a hammerless ré- 
peating air rifle that loads automatically. This gun is 
a great favorite with boys of all ages. The magazine 
holds 350 shot. The rifle is light in weight, and shoot 
with accuracy and force. 

The “Chicago” air rifle is said to be the only breech- 
loading rifle manufactured. The stock and barrel are 
made from 1% inch maple, with mahogany finish. The 
air-chamber and shooting-barrel are of seamless brass 
tubing. This rifle is said to be excellent for drills and 
parades. 


American windmills are finding a large market 
abroad. During the year 1906 their exports represented 
a value of nearly $500,000. 
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THE NORTHERN MOTOR EXPOSITION. 


Consul E. S. Cunningham reports that July 5 to 14, 
inclusive, has been fixed as the date for the holding of 
the Northern Motor Exposition in Bergen, Norway. 

Notice of intention of making an exhibit must be 
filed on proper blanks with the committee before April 
15, 1907, as also any information which is desired pub- 
lished in the official catalogue must be supplied by the 
same date. In a former report it was pointed out that 
manufacturers other than the Scandinavian to be en- 
titled to compete in the exposition must have a Nor- 
wegian agent, but this has been extended to foreign 
manufacturers having an agent in Norway, Denmark 
or Sweden. The committee announce their intention 
of applying to the Government to have exhibits admit- 
ted free of duty, as well as asking for reduced freight 
rates. There has been arranged a meeting of fisher- 
men of Scandinavia to take place at the close of the 
exposition, and exhibitors will be given a further op- 
portunity to demonstrate the peculiar fitness of their 
motors and boats for the fishing trade. 


MONOPOLY OF MANCHURIAN TRADE. 


Of course, anti-Japanese propagandists exclaim that 
Japan has grabbed for herself a monopoly of Manchurian 
trade, and is rushing her goods in there to the exclusion 
of ours. Not so. In the first place Japan has no such 
monopoly; but has opened. the 
doors of Manchuria to all the 
world on exactly equal terms. 
In the stcond place, it is not in 
Manchuria that she made her 
chief gain. Of the increase in 
her trade in these three years 
Gnly 916). persicent. “has: been 
in Manchuria, while 21 per 
cent. has been in Northern China, and 57 per cent. has 
been down in Central China, in the valley of the Yangtse 
River, which was not at all affected by the war. 

lim@imayerbe sol” interest, to :observe ‘that.; Japan’. is 
selling to China more than twice as much as this coun- 


try is, even including our sales to or by way of Hong 


Kong. More than any other power Japan has opened 
the doors of China to our commerce; but we cannot ex- 
pect her in addition to refrain from trading with China 
in order that we may not be outstripped. The markets 
of the Far East are open to us, and if we do not go in and 
enjoy them it will be our own fault. 


A catalogue of interest and value to all users of 
steam engines and boilers has just been issued by the 
Atlas Engine Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of this class of products. 
The concern’s complete line is listed and described, and 
numerous illustrations are given throughout the book. 
To any of our readers interested a copy of this catalogue 
will be mailed upon request. 
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IMPORTANT HYDRO-ELECTRIC TRANSMIS- 
‘ SION PLANT. 


The Stanislaus Electric Power Company, through its 
working company, the Union Construction Company, has 
just closed a contract for an electric power transmission 
scheme of extreme importance to California industries. 
The site of the proposed plant is at Vallicita, on the Stan- 
islaus River, near Angels Camp, Cal., and the scheme 
contemplates the utilization of the waters of the Stanis- 
laus River, transmitting the power, electrically, to San 
Francisco, and incidentally tapping the southern mines 
and the upper San Joaquin valley. 

From a hydraulic standpoint, the proposition is of par- 
ticular interest, as it involves the largest power units that 
have ever been used for impulse wheels. The operating 
head is 1,400 feet, equivalent to a pressure of 608 pounds 
per square inch. The present equipment calls for three 
6,700 k.w., 400 r.p.m., General Electric generators, each 
of which will be driven by a Pelton water wheel unit of 
12,000 h.p. capacity. Not only are the individual units 
larger than heretofore attempted, but the capacity of the 
station in excess of 3,600 h. p. is said to be greater than 
any existing at the present time. 

The only instance approaching this in impulse water 
wheel practice is the plant of the Puget Sound Power 
Company at Electron, Wash., in which are installed four 
Pelton wheel units, each driving a 3,250 k.w. generator, 
with a combined maximum capacity for the station of 
30,000 h.p. 

The units for the Stanislaus plant will be of the “double 
overhung” construction, characteristic of Pelton design 
for high power practice. Each unit will consist of two 
Pelton wheels, each overhanging the opposite end of a 
heavy shaft which carries the rotor of the generator in 
the center. Some details of construction covering these 
immense units may be of interest. The wheels proper 
each consist of a cast steel annealed disc center, to which 
are attached the Pelton buckets, also of cast steel. The 
buckets will be secured to the center by means of turned 
steel bolts hydraulically pressed into reamed holes—a 
novel point in water wheel construction. The shaft will 
be of fluid compressed hollow forged nickel steel, 28 feet 
in length, 20 inches in diameter at the center where the 
rotor is located, and 16% inches at the water wheel jour- 
nals. The wheels and rotor will be designed for a press 
fit on the shaft at 100 tons pressure. The journals, one 
on each side of the generator, will be larger than any here- 
tofore designed for this class of work, being 16% inches 
diameter by 60 feet long. They are of the ring oiling, 
ball and socket type, water jacketed, and provided with an 
oil pressure and gravity feed lubricating system. Also, 
there will be furnished electric thermostats and indica- 
tors to give warning of any excessive rise in tempera- 
ture. The nozzles will be of the needle deflecting type, 
admitting of close regulation and water economy, and be 
made of cast steel, as will also the gate valves. These 
latter will be of the single disc type, with phosphor bronze 
seats ground in place. They will be provided with roller 
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bearings to relieve the thrust on the stems, and will -be 
actuated through gearing by means of small motors. At 
the switchboard will be located the main pivot control, 
by means of which the operation of gates, nozzles and 


needles may be under the immediate control of the sta- 


being employed for this purpose. 


All pressure parts on — 


these units are to be subject to a cold water test of 1,200 © 


, 
tion attendant, small motors and direct acting plungers 
¢ 


pounds per square inch in the shops before shipment. 
The equipment will represent the highest development in 
hydro-electric transmission, and the installation is looked 
forward to with much interest by engineers generally. 
This contract is under the direct supervision of the 


——S 


engineering firm of Sanderson & Porter, New York, the © 


complete hydraulic equipment being furnished by the 


Pelton Water Wheel Company, of San Francisco, Cal., © 


and the electrical apparatus by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 
predecessor in the development of hydro-electric power 

transmission. The Pelton Water Wheel Wheel Company 
reports unusual activity in this direction, and will carry — 
over unfilled orders aggregating the largest in the history 
of its business. 
wards high speed, large power units. 


FERRO-ALLOYS. 


The Electro Metallurgical Company, which was in- 
corporated about six months ago and began the manu- 


Indications are that the year 1907 will eclipse its — 


The marked tendency is said to be to- 


facture at Niagara Falls, N. Y., of high-grade ferro 


alloys (principally ferro-vanadium, ferro-tungsten and 
low-carbon ferro-chromium), has just purchased the 
works of the Willson Aluminum Company at Kanawha 
Falls, West Virginia. Among the numerous patents ac-_ 
quired from this latter company are those covering the 
manufacture, use and sale of electrically-produced ferro- 
silicon, as a product, and the processes applicable to its 
manufacture. 

The Electro Metallurgical Company will continue the 
operation of both the Niagara Falls and Kanawha Falls 
works. Additional equipment is being installed, and the 
capacity of each plant greatly enlarged. During the 
short time it has been engaged in business, this concern 
has been successful in building up a large demand for 
the products of its manufacture, which are all of the 
highest grade, and consist of a complete line of ferro- 
alloys and other electro-metallurgical goods. Special at- 
tention is devoted to the interests of foreign trade, and 
to facilitate the handling of such business the company 
has established a branch office in New York City at 79 
Wall street. The general offices of the company are lo- 
cated at 157 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Particulars are desired regarding small, inexpensive 
windmills to pump water for irrigation purposes. These 
are for use in an Oriental country. Full information re- 
garding equipment, time required to ship orders, terms 
of sale and price, f. 0. b. New York, should be sent to 
the American consul for the inquirers. 
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In memoriam 
WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSTON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


As this number of the AMERICAN EXPORTER is going 
to press, Mr. W. J. Johnston, its President, passes away. 
Without warning, with appalling suddenness, yet peace- 
fully and painlessly the end came late in the evening of 
Sunday, April 28, 1907, and this indefatigable traveler 
passed on to that bourne from which there is no return. 

The multitude of friends and acquaintances whom he 
numbered, both at home and abroad, in social and official 


fas well as commercial circles, will join the entire staff of 


this paper in sorrow at the loss of a genial friend and wise 


7 counselor, and in sympathy to the sorely stricken family 


left to mourn with us. 

On the evening of the day mentioned Mr. Johnston 
returned from a brief visit to Washington on business 
connected with some of the Government departments, and 
was apparently in his usual good health and spirits when, 
as he was bidding his family good-night, the end came al- 
most instantaneously from cerebral hemorrhage. 

William John Johnston was for more than thirty years 
connected with the publication of American trade and 
class papers, and created for himself an enviable position 
in that fraternity. Born in 1853, he entered the publish- 
ing business while scarcely more than a boy, founding 
The Operator. This was the first periodical in the elec- . 
trical field, later becoming the Electrical World. By 


g dint of untiring enthusiasm, enterprise and hard work, he 
developed that journal during the twenty-five years it 


was his property into one of the leading technical papers 
of the world. 

Mr. Johnston had for many years “taken a keen inter- 
est in the subject of foreign trade and had traveled wide- 
In 1899 he made an extensive and comprehen- 
sive tour of the world, especially to study commercial con- 
ditions as affecting the foreign trade policies of American 
manufacturers and exporters. Upon his return to the 
United States he devoted his attention again to trade jour- 
nalism, addressing himself to the foreign consumer of 
His interests were at this period cen- 


Mimng Journal and the Mining Magazine. During 
the past two years, as publisher of the AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER, his energies were directed toward the applica- 
tion of his former studies in export trade. 

The results of Mr. Johnston’s astute business man- 
agement, aggressive enterprise and far-seeing shrewdness 
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are evident in the extraordinaty progress made by the 
AMERICAN Exporter under his control. - Expenses, 
advertising, circulation have all trebled within the past 
two years, and the new life infused into this oldest of pub- 
lications devoted to a world-wide export trade has pro- 
duced results as gratifying to its friends as they were to 
its President, whose thought and interest were centered 
in it. . 

Mr. Johnston was a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, the Canadian Mining Institute, the Hard- 
ware Club, the Sphinx Club and many other associations 
of various sorts. In 1905 he was a member of the party 
that accompanied Secretary Taft to Japan, the Philip- 
pines and China, and in 1906 visited South America on 
the occasion of Secretary Root’s trip to that continent. 

His unfailing courtesy, friendliness and liberality will 
long remain a cherished memory to those associated with 
him in business, and his example as Christian gentleman 
and as business man will continue in memory the inspira- 
tion they were in life. 

He leaves a widow and eight children. One of his 
sons, Mr. Edwin C. Johnston, has been for many years 
associated with his father in the publishing business, and 
recently with the AMERICAN Exporter as Secretary, 
Treasurer and Business Manager. Mr. E. C. Johnston 
now becomes the General Manager of this publication. 
No change in the policy of the paper from that so wisely 
and ably dictated by Mr. W. J. Johnston is contemplated. 
His arrangements for its futute have, indeed, been so fully 
and so capably made that a continuance along the same 
lines becomes as much a matter of course as it is a proud 
and sacred duty to the memory of the man whose ability 
made for its success, and whose personality will be so 
sadly missed in its offices. 


THE SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE WORLD’S TRADE. 


The international commerce of the wotld now ex- 
ceeds $26,000,000,000, of which $13,750,000,000 is im- 
ports and $12,500,000,000 exports. Of the imports of 
countries other thah the United States, 14% per cent. 
are drawn from this country, and of their exports 9% 
per cent. are sent to us. These statistics, just published 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor, are based 
on the latest figures available from each country in the 
world where records are available, and a large pro- 
portion of them relate to the commerce of the year 1905, 
though in a few cases they are for the year 1906 and in 
certain other instances statistics for 1904 have necessarily 
been adopted. 

The total value of the imports of all the countries 
for which statistics are available is set down at $13,739,- 
697,000 and the total value of their exports is set down 
at $12,496,419,000, these figures of exports including 
only the domestic products exported and not including 
the foreign or colonial merchandise brought into the 
country and re-exported. The total imports of the 
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countries other than the United States are given at $12,- 
513,143,000 and the share of these imports drawn from 
the United States at $1,798,338,000, or 14.37 per cent. 
of the total. The total exports of the countries other 
than the United States are given at $10,778,466,000 and 
the share sent to the United States at $1,031,113,000, or 
9.57 per cent. of the total. 

The share which the United States supplies of the 
imports of the various countries of the world and which 
it takes of their exports is shown by an examination of 


the details, and this examination discloses some inter- 


esting facts. The country which draws the largest share 
of its imports from the-United States is Honduras, which 
in 1905 took 73.7 per cent of its imports from this 
country. Next in rank in this particular is Santo Do- 
mingo, of whose imports in 1905 71.65 per cent: were 
from the United States. Mexico in the same year took 
65.99 per cent. of its imports from the United States; 
Canada, 59.59 per cent.; Nicaragua, 52.09 per cent.; 
Costa Rica,'51.65 per cent. ; Cuba, 45.34 per cent: ; Guate- 
mala, 39.55 per cent.; Haiti, 35.56 per cent.; Colombia, 
34.15 per cent.; Salvador, 31.18 per cent.; Venezuela, 
30.22 per cent.; Ecuador, 28.86 per cent.; Japan, 21.35 
per cent.; United Kingdom, 20.45 per cent.; Peru, 17.98 
per cent.; the Philippines, 16.8 per cent. ; China, 16.68 per 
cent.; Denmark, 16.08 per cent.; Argentina, 14.1 per 
cent.3 (Germany, 13.91 per’ cent:; Ttaly, 1248 "per came 
the Commonwealth of Australia, 11.7 per cent.; New 
Zealand, 11.21 per cent.; Spain, 11.21 per cent; France; 
10.72 per cent.; Brazil, 10.33 per cent.; Chile, 9.92 per 
cent.; Uruguay, 9.67 per cent.; Russia, 9.66 per cent.; 
Austria-Hungary, 9.49 per cent.; Netherlands, 9.38 per 
cent.; Bolivia, 8.45 per cent.; Belgium, 7.98 per cent.; 
Sweden, 7.22 per cent.; Portugal, 7.13 per cent., and 
Korea, 6.19 per cent. 

Considering the share of the exports of the various 
countries sent to the United States in the order of the 
relative share, it is shown that Cuba sends to the Unit- 
ed States 86.53° per cent. ofits total exports; Mex- 
ico, 68.60 per cent.; Santo Domingo, 65.16 per cent. ; 
Colombia, 54.01 per cent; Nicaragua, 53.21 per cent.; 
Costa Rica, 47.14 per cent.; the Philippines, 36.28 per 
cent.; Venezuela, 31.11 per cent.; Canada, 30.417 pen 
cent.; Guatemala, 34.9 per cent.; Japan, 29.48 per cent. ; 
Ecuador, 27.32 per cent.; Salvador, 21.72 per cent.; 
Chile, 15.2 per cent.; Switzerland, 12.90 per cent.; Italy, 
11.95 per cent.; China, 11.86 per cent.; Germany, 9.46 
Perl cents 

Considering the export business of the United States 
for the year 1906 as divided between the different Ameri- 
can ports and customs districts, it appears that the rank 
and the percentage of the total exportations sent through 
each are as follows: 

New York first, with about 35 per cent. ; Galveston sec- 
ond, 91% per cent. ; New Orleans third, 8 2-3 per cent. ; Bal- 
timore fourth, 61% per cent.; Boston fifth, 524 per cent.; 
Philadelphia sixth, 434 per cent.; Savannah seventh, 334 
per cent.; Puget Sound eighth, a little less than 3 per 
cent.; San Francisco ninth, 244 per cent., and Detroit 
tenth, 2 per cent. 


From Stereograph Copyright 1907 by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
A MEETING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS, APRIL 16, 1907. 


Among the speakers standing grom left to right are Captain Hobson; Edward Everett Hale, talking with Baron d’Estournelles de Constant; Sefior 
Mendoza; Hon. J. W. Foster; Hon. W. J. Bryan; Hon. Richard Bartholdt; Hon. Seth Low; Hon. John Barrett; Ambassador Creel, of Mexico; Judge 
Morrow; “Maarten Maartens’”’; Dr. Richard; Samuel Gompers; Marcus W. Marks; Dr. S. T. Dutten; George Foster Peabody and W. J. Johnston, 


president of the AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


PEACE AND ITS RELATION TO COMMERCE. 


A largely attended and enthusiastic Peace Confer- 
ence closed its deliberations in New York on April 17, 
after being in session four days. The meetings were held 
at Carnegie Hall, under the auspices of the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress, of which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is president. Delegates were present from 
practically every State in the American Union, as well 
as from many foreign countries, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland and Mexico. 

The United States Government was represented by 
Secretary of State Elihu Root and Secretary of Labor 
and Commerce Oscar S. Straus. Hon. John Barrett, 
director of the Bureau of American Republics, was 
present on behalf of the twenty Central and South Ameri- 
can republics. 

Manufacturing interests were represented by Mr. 
James W. Van Cleave, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. Mr. W. J. Johnston, president 
of THE AMERICAN Exporter, attended the different ses- 
sions because he realized the important bearing inter- 
national peace has upon world commerce. 

Nine sessions, three conferences and five receptions 
or luncheons diversified the work of the delegates. At 
every session crowds besieged the doors long before 

the opening hour and late arrivals invariably found them- 
selves obliged to form part of the hundreds who stood 
in every nook and corner after all the available seats 


' 


had been filled, or to attend overflow meetings in neigh- 
boring churches. The seating capacity of Carnegie Hall, 
where the principal sessions of the congress were held, 
is between three and four thousand. The auditorium 
was beautifully and appropriately decorated for the oc- 
casion with the flags of the different nations on a back- 
ground of white to indicate peace. The representatives 
of foreign countries who participated included: 

Great Britain—Dr. John Rhys, Head of Jesus Col- 
lege and Pro Vice Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford; the Rev. E. S. Roberts, Master of Gonville and 
Caius College and Vice Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge; Col. Sir Robert Cranston, ex-Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh; Dr. John Ross, chairman Carnegie 
Dumfermline Trust; Provost Macbeth, Dumfermline; 
W. T. Stead, editor Review of Reviews; C. F. Moberly 
Bell, manager London Times; Hammond Hall, editor 
London Daily Graphic; Clement K. Shorter, editor Lon- 
don Sphere; Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., professor of as- 
tronomy at Cambridge University; Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, F.R.S., secretary Zoological Society of Lon- 
don; Sir William Henry Preece, F.R.S., electrical en- 
gineer; Mr. William Archer, dramatic critic London 
Tribune; Sir Edward Elgar, musical composer; Edwin 
A. Abbey, American painter in London. 

France—Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, member 
of French Senate; head of French Section of Inter- 
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national Peace Conference; Paul Doumer, chairman of 
the Senate; J. Rais, secretary of the International Con- 
ciliation Committee; Leonce Benedite, director Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, Paris; Professor Marcelin Boule, direc- 
tor Museum of Natural History; Camille Enlart, director 
of the Trocadero Museum at Paris. 

Germany—Friedrich S. Archenhold, astronomer, di- 
rector Theptow Observatory. 

Holland—Mr. J. M. W. Van der Poorten-Schwartz 
(“Maarten Maartens’’), Dutch author and traveler. 

So great was the interest felt that two different 
banquets had to be held in different hotels. In the aggre- 
gate over a thousand sat down to dinner. Among those 
who made addresses were Mr. Carnegie, who presided 
at one banquet; Hon. Seth Low, former Mayor of New 
York, who presided over the other; Earl Grey, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada; Hon. James Bryce, British Am- 
bassador ; Don Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador from Mex- 
ico; Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, member of the 
French Senate and head of the French Section of the 
International Peace Conference; Col. Sir Robert Crans- 
ton, ex-Provost of Edinburgh; Prof. John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia University, the well-known author- 
ity on international law; Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, Archbishop Ireland, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
and President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University. 

_ President Roosevelt sent a letter to the Congress, 
in which, among other things, he said: 

“The United States has a right to speak on behalf 
of such a cause, and to ask that its course during the 
half dozen opening years of the century be accepted 
as a guaranty of the truth of its professions. During 
these six years we can conscientiously say that without 
sacrificing our own rights we have yet scrupulously 
respected the rights of all other peoples. With the great 
military nations of the world, alike in Europe and in 
that newest Asia, which is also the oldest, we have 
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HON. JOHN BARRETT, DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


preserved a mutually self-respecting and kindly friend- 
ship. - . 


“In the Philippine Islands we are training apeoplein the. 


difficult art of self-government with more success than 
those best acquainted with the facts had dared to hope. 
We are doing this because we have acted in a spirit of 
genuine disinterestedness, of genuine and single minded 
purpose to benefit the islanders—and, I may add, in a 
spirit wholly untainted by that silly sentimentality which 
is often more dangerous to both the subject and the 
object than downright iniquity. 
cessfully performing what is to be the greatest engi- 
neering feat of the ages, and while we are assuming the 
whole burden of the work, we have explicitly pledged 
ourselves that the use is to be free for all mankind. In 
the islands of the Caribbean we have interfered not as 
conquerors, but solely to avert the need of conquest. 
The United States Army is at this moment in Cuba, 
not as an act of war, but to restore Cuba to the position 
of a self governing republic. With Santo Domingo we 
have just negotiated a treaty especially designed to pre- 
vent the need of any interference either by us or by 
any foreign nation with the internal affairs of the is- 
land, while at the same time securing to honest credi- 
tors their debts.and to the Government of the islands 
an assured income and giving to the islanders them- 
selves the chance, if only they will take advantage of 
it, to achieve the internal peace they so sorely need. 
“Mr. Root’s trip through South America marked the 
knitting together in the bonds of self-respecting friend- 
ship of all the republics of this continent; it marked a 
step toward the creation among them of a community 
of public feeling which will tell for justice and peace 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. By the joint good 
offices of Mexico and ourselves we averted one war in 
Central America and did what we could to avert an- 
other, although we failed. We have more than once, 


In Panama we are suc-. 


; 


while avoiding officious international meddling, shown 


our readiness to help other nations secure peace among 
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themselves. A _ difficulty which we had with our 
friendly neighbor south of us we solved by. referring it 
to arbitration at The Hague. A difficulty which we had 
with our friendly neighbor to the north of us we solved 
by the agreements of a joint commission composed of 
representatives of the two peoples in interest. We try 
to avoid meddling in affairs that are not our concern 
and yet to have our views heard where they will avail on 
behalf of fair dealing and against cruelty and oppression. 
We have concluded certain arbitration treaties. I only 
regret that we have not concluded a larger number.” 

The fifth session of the congress was devoted to the 
commercial and in- 
dustrial aspects of 
the peace movement 
and offers subject 
matter for serious 
consideration to the 
widely scattered 
Peaders of the 
AMERICAN EXport- 
ER in the four quar-— 
ters of the globe. 
Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks, president of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Clothiers, 
who presided over 
this session, said in 
part: 

“Merchants have 
a two-fold interest 
inencouraging 
movements tending 
to substitute a sys- 
tem of law and or- 
der for war, in the 
settlement of differ- 
ences between na- 
tions. 

money share 
with the profession- 
al community the 
sentimental aversion 
to the injustice and 
terrors of war; but 
in addition to this 
they have what is sometimes called a selfish interest 
which prompts them to put additional energy into the 
task of preserving peaceful commercial relations at home 
and abroad. 

“For commerce (and consequently the welfare of all 
the people of every country) depends upon the stability 
of government and the friendly relation between nations, 
for the uninterrupted and profitable exchange of com- 
modities to the fullest extent. The fact is recognized 
that only such nations as are in peaceful and friendly 
contact can thoroughly, sympathetically and satisfactori- 
ly study and supply each other’s wants, thus developing 
mutual trading most successfully.” ‘ 
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Hon. Oscar S. Straus, United States Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, was one of the speakers at this session 
and the following extracts from his address are perti- 
nent: 

“The wealth and happiness of nations are based upon 
factors that are international as well as intranational; in 
other words, they depend not only upon domestic com- 
merce, but also and to an equal degree upon foreign com- 
merce. As an illustration, we have only to take into con- 
sideration the fact that within the last forty years the 
foreign commerce of the United States has grown more 
than 400 per cent.—from $591,000,000 in 1866 to $2,636,- 
000,000 in 1905. 

“I know only 
one trade that fol- 
lows the flag of war 
—the trade of the 
grave digger. Com- 
merce follows along 
the lines of least re- 
sistance, and is not 
expanded oby;, the 
cannon’s.mouth. As 
have been 
nearer by 


nations 
brought 
intercommunication, 
foreign commerce 
has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 
The idea that as a 
nation gets weaker 
and poorer it is the 
better for its strong- 
er neighbor has been 
exploded. Modern 
GO mrin.et ¢ em yhas 
shown the absurdity 
of this conclusion. 
Commerce is based 
on absolute mutual- 
ity. The welfare of 
nations is bound to- 
ee gether, and each 
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MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT NATIONAL ARBITRATION ‘AND PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


should be interested 
in the progress and 
welfare of the other.. 
Has it ever occurred 
to you that after every war follows a dreadful commer- 
cial panic?” 

The Secretary said that civilized people had a pretty 
good idea of what was right and wrong and that nations 
should follow the same code of ethics used by their citi- 
zens. He said he hoped that if nothing else was done 
at the coming Hague Conference the treaty would be 
amended so that the lending of money by an individual 
to a nation at war or about to go to war would be re- 
garded as a hostile act. 

One of the soundest, sanest and most business- 
like addresses of the whole congress followed. Mr. 
James W. Van Cleave, president of the National As- 
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sociation of Manufacturers, spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


“We manufacturers are interested in world peace both 
as humanitarians and as business men. Stated in terms 
of money, this interest can be shown to be large. In the 
aggregate the manufactures of the United States far 
exceed those of any other two countries. Our pro- 
duction of pig iron in 1906 equaled that of Great Britain, 
Germany and France together, and these are our near- 
est competitors. If there be any virtue, therefore, in 
the multiplication method of appraising things, the inter- 
est of the American manufacturers in this vast issue is 
large. At this hour a capital of $14,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in the mills and factories of the United States, 
and these employ over 3,500,000 persons, who will re- 
ceive $4,000,000,000 in wages for this year. The finished 
products of these factories will for 1907 amount to over 
$16,000,000,000. This stupendous sum, which is too 
large for us to adequately interpret in comprehensible 
terms, is as great as the value of the entire property, 
real and personal, of the United States in 1860, at the 
time of Lincoln’s first election. It is as large as the value 
of all the property of Spain in these prosperous days of 
Alfonso XIII. Moreover, much of this vast total de- 
pends for its existence on the maintenance of our com- 
merce with the world, for in 1906 we exported over $700,- 
000,000 in manufactures. In our sales of manufactures 
abroad we rank next to Great Britain and Germany. 

“Now, I am not saying that the pocket interest in 
anything is the largest that civilized man can have. There 
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are moral considerations which make a stronger appeal 
to us to work for peace than can be expressed in terms 
of pounds, francs, marks or dollars. 

“Many persons think that war promotes commerce, 
and that thus it aids farmers, manufacturers and all sorts 
of producers. But this is true only for the moment. The | 
Russo-Japanese war increased America’s sales to Japan, 
Russia and China while the war was going on, but it 
decreased these sales immediately afterward. To the 
extent of the drain made upon their resources by the war 
those countries will have to economize for a few years. 
Their purchases from the outside world will be smaller. 

‘To an immeasurably greater extent than ever before, 
the world has become one great family. International 
commerce has had a very large place in promoting this 
solidarity. In one degree or another, whatever aids one 
country benefits all the rest. Disaster, too, is universal 
in its consequences. Most of us who are here to-day, 
no matter which side of the Atlantic or which side of 
the Pacific we hail from, remember the fall of the great 
London financial and commercial house of Baring 
Brothers in 1890. The crash was heard around the world. 
It helped to start the trade dislocation which, in the next 
few years, striking every country successively, circled 
the globe. 

“International commerce is the greatest promoter of 
international peace that any of us can name. If Swift 
was right when he said that the man who made two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before de- 
served better of mankind than did the whole race of 
politicians, doubly blest must be the man or the nation 
that puts two lines of steamers on the ocean or builds 
two lines of railway across international frontiers where 
only one existed previously. The lines which carry pas- 
sengers and commodities between Paris and Berlin are 
doing more to maintain harmony between France and 
Germany than are all the peace societies of the two 
countries. 

“To. a certain extent all international trade is recipro- 
cal. Each country buys from its neighbors as well as 
sells to them. And the more buying and selling which 
is transacted between them the better friends they be- 
come, and the greater the stake which they have in 
maintaining peace with each other. For selfish as well 
as for humanitarian reasons each is interested in the 
other’s welfare. Each figuratively greets the other with 
the Rip Van Winkle salutation, ‘May you live long and 
prosper.’ 

Mr. William McCarroll, president of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, in the course of his 
address said: 

“It is eminently fitting, and it seems something in 
the nature of compensating justice, that commercial 
organizations, as such, ‘should unite in and actively sup- 
port this peace movement. This is not only because 
peace is a necessary condition for commerce. Peace may 
exist without commerce, though that would be the peace 
of stagnation. But general commerce cannot flourish 
where peace does not prevail. I say ‘general’ commerce, 
for it is true, of course, that war produces an unusual 
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commercial demand for munitions and supplies. The 
claim has sometimes been made that such is an advanta- 
geous result of war, but it is at most limited and tempor- 
ary and the suggestion is heartless and brutal. 

“War robs commercial, industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits of men and means, and the ultimate of it is waste 
and loss. The result of industrial commerce is growth, 
permanent gain and prosperity. It may be lamentably 
true that almost all the great modern modern wars have 
been chargeable to commercial aggression, or (shall I 
say?) aggressiveness or greed. Undoubtedly some have 
been promoted, if not incited, by these. It is not neces- 
sary to instance any of these wars, for doubtless they 
will suggest themselves to you; but this being so, there 
is, as I have said, a justice in that organizations repre- 
senting commerce should now unite their efforts in be- 
half of peace. We hope, as we believe, that such 
wars would be impossible to-day.” 

Hon. John Barrett, director of the International 
Bureau of American Republics, declared in the course 
of his speech that the work of that bureau is comparable 
in a way to that of the Hague Conference. Three 
conferences of the American Republics have thus far been 


held, and have accomplished far more than is generally. 


supposed in promoting a better understanding and a 
truer friendship among the republics of the American 
continents. Mr. Barrett went on to say: 

“Since these conferences first began to assemble, the 
American republics have been getting closer and closer 
together, and the numbers of revolutions have greatly 
decreased. Because at the moment there may be a strug- 
gle going on among some of the smaller States of Cen- 
tral America, there can be no conclusion drawn adverse 
‘to the tranquillity and good relations of the great and 
powerful republics of Latin America, from Mexico on 
the north to Brazil, Argentina and Chili on the south. 

“Tf all the Pan-American Conferences had accom- 
plished nothing else than the establishment of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics, they would 
have done enough to warrant their being called together. 
This institution, which is supported by the twenty-one 
independent nations of the Western Hemisphere, is be- 
coming a powerful international agency, not only for 
the promotion of commerce and trade, but for the cement- 
ing of closer ties of friendship and association. Ever 
since it was founded sixteen years ago, as a result of the 
first Pan-American Conference, which assembled in 
Washington during 1889, and was presided over by James 
G. Blaine, it has gradually grown in usefulness until 
now its value and possibilities are acknowledged from 
the United, States to Argentina. The second Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, which assembled in Mexico in 1901-2, 
enlarged its scope, while the third Conference, which 
gathered in Rio Janeiro in 1906, laid out a most ambi- 
tious plan for the work in the future. The action of 
the last Conference was so closely followed by the great 
diplomatic journey of the Secretary of State of the United 
States, Mr. Elihu Root, and this, in turn, by such an 
awakening of interest throughout the United States in 
Latin America and throughout Latin America in the 
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3ARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, MEMBER OF FRENCH 
SENATE. HEAD OF FRENCH SECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 

United States, that now the International Bureau is con- 
ducting a correspondence and carrying out a policy that 
must give it a unique position of prominence and power 

in the opinion of the world. 

“The United States has never fully appreciated the 
vast importance and signal success of the visit to South 
America of its distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Elihu Root. It is beginning now, after nearly a year 
has passed, to realize that no other Secretary of State in 
the history of the United States has accomplished so much 
for the promotion of international friendship as has Mr. 
Root in this extraordinary tour. He did more for the 
removal of distrust of the policies of the Uited States 
throughout South America and for the upbuilding of 
mutual confidence and good will than the work of a 
hundred years of ordinary diplomatic procedure and in- 
tercourse.” 

Mr. Achille Starace, delegate of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of New York, in his address at 
the conference, said, in part: 

“The interest of men engaged in business is to have 
a continuity of trade, and amicable relations between all 
nations, as they are the first ones to feel the bad effects 
of cessation or diminution of commercial intercourse, 
through an interruption by war.” 

A peculiarly pleasant incident of the Peace Congress 
and one illustrative of the good will and friendship exist- 
ing between the two nations occurred at the banquet on 
the evening of April 17, when Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, on behalf of the French Government, presented 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS IN FOREIGN 
| MARKETS. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE. 


(Chief Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State, Washington, D. C.) 


This is an electrical age and the United States is 
facile princeps among the countries where electricity has 
been given the widest application. The average annual 
expenditure on electricity in this country per capita is at 
least $7, distributed as follows: 


Income of electric traction companies............ $3.00 
Blectric slight now tes cues eccee we cei ue s Nees ork oro 1.50 
Electricjapparatussandsuppites i wert ale = oss 1.25 
Telephdne ‘servicese saa tar re te eee es tro. & Whe) 
Telegraph; ‘firé-alatims)setCrcnemees oti et Pernt alt: 50 

Total: ree aon onc ita tee eer ene cise $7.00 


The census statistics of American manufactures show 
that in 1900 there were 580 establishments in the United 
States devoting their energies exclusively to the produc- 
tion of electrical goods, having invested an aggregate 
capital of $83,000,000, and with a total annual output 
valued at $91,000,000. In addition to these establish- 
ments, there were 132 auxiliary concerns whose output 
brought the grand total valuation up to $105,000,000. 
It is safe to estimate the present yearly production of 
electrical goods of all kinds in the United States at 
about $150,000,000, so great has been the development 
in this field of American industrial activity in the last 
few years. The following table indicates the tremendous 
growth during the period 1880 to 1900, at each census: 
Census of 


1880 1890 1900 

Number of manu- 

facturing estab- 

lishments...... 76 189 580 
Capital invested . $1,509,759 $18,997,337 $83,130,943 
Wage earners.... 1,271 8,802 40,890 
Value of annual 

Output eee $2,655,036 $19,114,714 $91,348,889 


The electrical industries and applications have thus 
become, from small beginnings, one of the most impor- 
tant manufacturing interests of the United States. The 
great advance in electric lighting began in the eighties; 
in the following decade there was an equally great 
development in electric railways; while since 1900 there 
has been a vast exploitation of the electric motor for 
power transmission, factories, and automobiles. In these 
fields the supersession of steam and horse power has been 
constant and ever widening in scope throughout the 
country, but particularly in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. Electricity has come to be regarded as 


a sovereign remedy for every industrial deficiency, as 
well as a cure for almost every human ill. The products 
cover a wide range; for example, one of the leading sup- 
ply houses issues a catalogue in which no less than 2,000 
separate articles are listed under the designation of elec- 
trical supplies. 

The following table gives the values of the several 
classes of electrical products manufactured in this 
country in 1900, the output aggregating, as already stated, 
nearly $100,000,000: 


Value of 
Annual Output. 
Dy nanos gets vs eet sae $10,472,576 
Dyngmotoran etc.” seo tegen 354,747 
‘Pranstormiegse hs... stats ie eee 2,962,871 
Switchboards for light and 
DO WOT then bey.) cut eyo casera 1,846,624 
Switehes et ncs sk pace ele 1,129,891 
Motors: 
Direct and alternating cur- 
sat SU ee eae a eg $7,551,480 
TRADI S ot cio ate takcconsespe see ee 7,568,841 
Aiitomopiles.— oo. 2) aes 192,030 
PanG rere c e ole o st eiy ee 1,055,369 
Electnice elevators)... 0 cn. 2,023,901 
NASCENMSaHCOUS a7. st. uel ae 613,883 
; $19,505,504 
Batteries : 
(Graven ore: sc tiie 2 $2,559,601 
Primates ee. Vee 1,119,444 
$3,679,045 
CarbOne aeeaern.ite.6 Sai eee 1,731,248 
Arcjlanipsie ©. oie Se 1,827,771 
Searches eens ss ee so ceeregeas 225,635 
Incandescent ‘lamps .......... 4,036,112 
Decorative miniature lamps, X- 

FAV DULBAM ELC. ta) caer mee 72,935 
Hlectriq tient tocturées 4 2. - 2,665,124 
Telephones yore ik Ws eae see 10,512,412 
Phonographs and graphophones 2,246,274 
Telegraph instruments’ .22:...° 1,642,266 
Insulated wire and cable...... 21,292,001 - 
Electricalcond uitsy, pee 1,066,163 
Electric heating apparatus..... 1,186,878 
ANDUNCIAtORS «2 i, Stee 224,885 


Electric clocks 132,149 


Sy ie: ©. "qb ee lev 6 eniiehiel 16 


i 
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Lightning arresters, fuses, etc. . $595,497 
Electrical measuring  instru- 

es oe Ei a 860,265 
Mmeorer products ........... 14,634,984 
Custom work and repairing.... 2,063,726 


The leading States as regards gross value of output 
in 1900 were: Pennsylvania, $21,000,000; New York, 
$18,000,000 ; Illinois, $12,000,000; Massachusetts, $8,000- 
000; New Jersey and Ohio, each $7,000,000. 

An interesting evidence of the activity in this branch 
of American manufactures is the large number of patents 
issued by our Government in the electrical arts. In the 
period 1870 to 1895 there were 17,530 patents taken 
out for the principal classes of electrical work, viz.: 


MOEN 9. os wales lle to fohe oy0 siete na es 3.622 
SEIN ORE Ee Googie 3,205 
Peete tC eNCTAtON. -. wi. ue wb ce nee he 3,117 
Re 2 Bhai fis Rea tsls Jatin oS eae dies 2,159 
SME UAVS eS onda wad <oeales viieene is ae oe 6 oa 2,010 
TE EA gS! eR? nS eae ea 1,934 
(UOT 2 ae: 6 ees ee 1,183 

LL SYHS! Cg Gas 3. ae, Seng Sen mn ae ae 17,530 


The Patent Office gives me the following statement 
of total number of patents issued from the beyinning of 
its records (1790) to date (April 15, 1907) for the four 


leading classes as follows: 

PEL ROCTCTAUONGE ya. cere, osibcely oy Ss 2+. 5,660 
VESTS TN ER MS Bo ee ee a 4,304 
(GE OS og ange, (oN nene oe et 4,214 
ORIN TWP Re iyi oe se sera Pa, 


Inasmuch as but few inventions in these lines ante- 
date 1870, a comparison of figures in these two tables 
will demonstrate the great activity of inventors in the 
electrical arts since 1895. 

Not only are the constantly widening demands of the 
home market kept supplied by the genius of American 
invention and the energies of American enterprise, but 
our manufacturers are sending their electrical products 
into every progressive country in the world, and our ex- 
port statistics, as well as the trade reports of our consuls, 
show how well the merits of these goods are appreciated. 


For instance, the American consul at Belgrade, Servia, 


‘recently visited the town of Valjevo, situated in the 


interior about 100 miles from any railroad, and was 
gratified to discover there an up-to-date electric plant 
equipped throughout with American machinery. The own- 


er of the establishment informed him that American : 


electrical goods gave entire satisfaction in that com- 
munity, being regarded as superior to similar products 
of German or Austrian manufacture. , 

According to the statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor the value of the total exports of Ameri- 
can electrical machinery in the year ended June 30, 1906, 
was $7,869,137, as against $2,052,564 in 1898, or nearly 
four times as much. In 1900 the exports amounted to 
$4,340,992, and in 1902 $5,379,746. The value of our 
exports of electrical appliances, including telegraph and 
telephone instruments, increased from $4,206,617 in 1903 
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to $6,931,100 in 1906. The value of the total exports of 
American electrical goods in 1906 was, therefore, $14,- 
800,237. 

But these official statistics fail to tell the whole story. 
As Mr. Thomas C. Martin, an able investigator for the 
Government in the electrical field, has aptly pointed out, 
the exportation from the United States of these products 
would be far greater were it not for the fact that the 
patent rights for their manufacture in Europe have been 
purchased, or arrangements made for drawings and 
patterns, as the result of the immediate recognition 
abroad of their superiority and consequent popularity. 
American electrical factories have been established in 
recent years all over Europe—in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Antwerp, Havre, and other cities—which employ thou- 
sands of hands and produce goods that embody American 
ideas, or capital, or direction, or labor, or all these com- 
bined. This situation, of course, greatly restricts im- 
portation from the United States; but it is American 
genius and American enterprise. nevertheless. 

Our foreign exports of electrical machinery in 1906 
were made principally to the following countries: 


Canada gwiy ates PO PLOUs OSM TAL ate, ae a) She3 $397,570 
Wnted Kingdom 1,153,528 « Italy.riy. 5... 303,909 
NOXICOi au os 974,248 British Aust’l’sia 293,920 
Papal ome ctaum an of i TOG AO) PC EPANCEN a adicw ss 249,438 
Qala Meare eos, 528,565 British S. Africa 247,401 


It seems strange that Germany took only $98,463; 
this is accounted for by the strength of our German com- 
petitors and by the fact that the American factories in 
Europe did a good business in that country. 

The principal countries consuming our exports of 
electrical appliances in 1906 were as follows: 


United Kingdom $2,030,268 Argentina ..... $265,359 
Ganaday. . SOO: mm apa tice. tuc waa. 194,406 
Brazile. sone ok. (OG 4d Me Per Rites 42.02% 191,309 
NiexICOiE 25 ss. olsCOOwes Germany lito. +t. 188,795 
GM aiid. te da sects La 500,299 


It may be wondered why Germany is such a small 
customer under this heading also, actually buying less 
than Peru or the Argentine Republic. The explanation 
is that Germany is our principal competitor in the mar- 
kets of the world and is an extensive manufacturer of 
similar appliances. The value of her exports of electro- 
technical products in 1905 was $17,850,000, and if to 
those be added apparatus for measuring, registering, and 
heating and insulating material, the total amounted to 
$23,800,000. The electrical industries of the empire 
are remarkably strong and. well managed. Beginning 
with 1903 three powerful groups were formed by the 
consolidation of the stronger organizations, in order to 
decrease the number of competing concerns and to con- 
trol prices, especially in the more important undertak- 
ings. Combinations were effected between the Union 
Electricitats Gesellschaft of Berlin, the foremost 
concern on the Continent in electric tramway work, and 
the Allgemeine Electricitats Gesellschaft, the strongest 
organization in the general line of motors and dynamos, 
arc and incandescent lamps, and apparatus of all kinds; 
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between the Schuckert works of Nuremberg and the 
Siemens-Halske Company of Berlin, both old and power- 
ful concerns; and between the Felton & Guillaume Com- 
pany of Cologne, prominent manufacturers of cables, 
and the Lahmeyer Company of Frankfort. 

The earnest attention of American manufacturers of 
‘electrical goods who desire to extend their sales in foreign 
countries is called to the fortified position of the great 
German concerns, which are their principal competitors 
in the markets of the world. The same skill and dis- 
criminating care that are displayed in the management 
of these recently combined organizations in Germany are 
also shown in their systematic quest for new and wider 
markets in foreign countries for the output of their fac- 
tories. It behooves American exporters in electrical lines 
to follow vigilantly and closely the methotls pursued by 
the great German companies above mentioned. 


WET VACUUM PUMPS FOR STEAM PLANTS. 


One of the most important auxiliaries of the steam 
power plant is the so-called air pump, upon whose prac- 
tical efficiency depends in a large measure the success 
of the plant. The maintenance of a constant high vacuum 
in the condenser is impossible if the air pump is not 
capable of good performance under all varying condi-’ 
tions of load. The old style of air pump becomes inade- 
quate under the more exacting requirements of wide- 
ly ‘varying load. To meet the demands of modern power 
installations, particularly large reciprocating engine and 
steam turbine units installed in electric railway power 
stations, where the load is heavy and variable, the pump 
shown in the accompanying illustration has been recent- 
ly perfected. Its sponsor, the C. H. Wheeler Manu- 
facturing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., calls it the Mul- 
lan suction valveless single acting crank and flywheel 
wet vacuum pump, claiming that it maintains a constant 
high vacuum in the condenser system by exerting a con- 
tinuous and non-intermittent suction. The Mullan pump 
is guaranteed by its manufacturers to operate within two 
inches of absolute, under full load conditions of steam 
turbine operation. 


In the Mullan pump, as will be seen from the cut, 
the water and air are dealt with mechanically, and foot 
and bucket valves are entirely dispensed with. Every 
lift of the bucket takes its due amount of the water, and 
increase of speed does not impair the efficiency of the 
pump. The new pump has a single-acting water-packed 
bucket with a conical bottom, having a central opening 
communicating with a small relief valve for taking care 
of any water which may be carried into the bottom of the 
cylinder by the grooves in the water-packed bucket. The 
suction chamber delivers the condensation and its en- 
trained air through openings in the inner shell of the 
cylinder, above the top of the bucket, instead of at the 
bottom, as in the usual type of pump; as the bucket 
rises, the action is that of a “water-hoist,’ rather than 
that of pump in the ordinary sense of the word.. The 
absence of foot valves to be lifted. on the up stroke;:or of 
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bucket valves to be lifted on the down stroke, leaves the 
communication with the condenser perfectly free and 
open at all times, preventing the accumulation of back 
pressure. Moreover, it will be noted that by the con- 
struction all of the air is ejected first; and that the clear- 
ance space at the top of the stroke is so small that nearly 
all of the water as well is ejected, thus giving practically 
no opportunity for air entrained in the water and ex- 
panding during the down stroke of the bucket to ac- 
cumulate in the space at the top of the cylinder. 
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VALVELESS WET VACUUM PUMP. 


So perfect are its workings that it will operate under 
shop test conditions within one-half inch of the barometer, 
thus enabling the manufacturers to guarantee a vacuum 
within two inches of absolute, under full load conditions 
of steam turbine operation. 


GROWTH OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY W. H. TRIMM. 


Probably no other industry shows as wonderful de- 
velopment within a short period of time as the telephone 
business in the United States. When the basic patents 
covering the theories upon which telephones are oper- 
ated expired, a little more than ten years ago, the busi- 
ness was a practical monopoly, one company virtually 
controlling the situation. Upon the expiration of the 
patents, however, dozens and even hundreds of small 
companies composed of business men, professional men 
and others interested in the development of new enter- 
prises, sprang into being, and within five years from the 
date of the expiration of the patents the country was 
fairly well covered with telephone lines. The growth 
has been steadily increasing and during the past ten 
years an entire change has been wrought in the condi- 
tions of the people living in the cities, in the smaller 
towns and in the farming communities. Ten years ago 
a telephone, even in the largest city, was considered an 
expensive luxury which only the rich felt that they 
could afford. The use of the telephone was almost wholly 
confined to the business community and largely to the 
biggest and most wealthy concerns. In the smaller towns 
and farming communities it was practically unknown. 

It has required the strength and energy of many 
expert and capable men to bring the business to its 
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present stage of development. In the operating field the 
small business men were the first to demand and secure 
for themselves reasonably priced telephone service. In 
the manufacturing field there was a tremendous effort 
put forth to better the equipment in use and to bring its 
cost down to a point where a telephone could be used 
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by any business man of ordinary means. Owing to the 
numbey of manufacturing companies which started in 
business upon the expiration of the basic patents, compe- 
tition was keen and new ideas were soon brought out 
which bettered the service and reduced not only the in- 
itial cost of telephone instruments but the cost of main- 
taining them. Within a few years it was possible for 
the smaller business man to have telephone service at a 
reasonable price, and before long the cost of equipment 
and the quality of the service rendered made it possible 
for people residing in small towns and even for farmers 
to secure telephone service at a price which they could 
afford to pay. 

To-day there are between five and six million tele- 
phones in service in the United States, and these instru- 
ments, together with the switchboards, lines, offices, etc., 
required to render service, represent a total capital in- 
vestment of more than $6,000,000,000. This investment 
is divided among more than ten thousand companies, 
ranging from the small mutual company of the farming 
districts, with a capital of $1,000 or $1,500, to the large. 
corporation operating in the cities, with a capital of $4,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000. 

To-day, in some States, almost every farmhouse is 
equipped with a telephone, whereas ten or even four or 
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five years ago the farmer with a telephone in his house 
was a rare exception. In certain localities twenty-four 
farmers out of every twenty-five have telephone com- 
munication with their neighbors and with adjacent towns. 
The advantages derived from such communication are 
many. To-day the farmer keeps in touch with the mar- 
kets of the world by means of his telephone and he is 
now able to sell his products at a time when the prices 
are highest, since he is in a position to judge of the gen- 
eral trend of the market fully as well as the man in the 
city. It is a common practice in a great many of the 
farming communities for the telephone operator at the 
central exchange to call up each farmer every morning 
and give him the prices being offered for his products 
in the large markets throughout the country. This ser- 
vice is given freely to all subscribers and in many in- 
stances farmers have saved thousands of dollars solely 
fsom the fact that they have secured the market reports 
by telephone. 

The average price of telephone service in the farm- 
ing communities in the United States is about $1.25 per 
month. In some localities $1.50 per month is paid while 
in others service is given for $1.00, and on mutual lines 
it is very often furnished for even as low as 50 cents per 
month. The fact that farmer lines can be constructed 
by inexperienced men and be maintained with little ex- 
pense and trouble greatly helps to build up the farming 
communities. Wherever ten or fifteen farmers want 
telephone service they can secure it either by connect- 
ing to some system already organized or, if no system 
is available, they can build their own lines, install their 
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own telephones and start the nucleus of a system which 
may eventually cover the whole undeveloped territory. 
The history of some of the largest companies shows that 
the telephone business in the United States has grown 
out of the demands of the people. Where there was no 
existing organization to give this service the people got 
together and gave it to themselves. From little begin- 
nings, such as one or two lines of ten or fifteen stations 
each, large systems have grown, and now not only do 
the people enjoy the service desired, but satisfactory re- 
turns are given to the investors. 

A good deal could be written concerning the growth 


and general development of the telephone  busi- 
ness, as viewed by the operating companies and — 
by the people using telephones, but fully as 
much could be said concerning the growth and 


development of the industry from the manufacturing 
standpoint. The tremendous demand for telephones has 
caused the formation of more than 100 telephone manu- 
facturing companies, all of which have been severely 
taxed to take care of the ever increasing demand for ap- 
paratus. Indeed, a great deal of credit is due the manu- 
facturers of telephone apparatus, as it was they who im- 
proved and cheapened telephone equipment to such an 
extent that telephones could be used in a general way. 
There are now many manufacturers of telephone ap- 
paratus in the United States whose business in the past 
few years has required the erection of immense and care- 
fully equipped factories. The writer will select for 
purposes of illustration apparatus manufactured by the 
company of which he has the honor to be secretary, 
namely, the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, II. 

The more usual types of telephones in the United 
States are somewhat different from those used in other 
countries, although various styles are made by American 
manufacturers. In Fig. 1 is shown a wall instrument 
used for residences and business offices. The cabinet 
of this set is usually finished in quarter-sawed oak, given 
a fine finish which brings out the grain of the wood and 
makes the set worthy of a place in almost any home. The 
exposed parts are nickel plated or finished in black enam- 
el, and the contrast in color is attractive and pleasing. 
This instrument is one of the most popular and exten- 
sively used styles put out by its manufacturers. One 
feature of the type illustrated is that the parts are mount- 
ed in such a way that they can be removed from the 
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cabinet without difficulty, in case it is necessary to inspect 
or repair them. Manufacturers have reduced the making 
of telephones to such a science that an instrument is now 
so simple that almost anyone with an ordinary knowledge 
of mechanics can successfully maintain a telephone line 
or even a telephone system of considerable size. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a desk telephone that is exten- 
sively used in offices. The convenience of this portable 
set is apparent. The desk stand as shown in the illus- 
tration is a support for the transmitter and the receiver. 
The transmitter and the base of the stand are nickel 
plated, while the receiver and the desk stand tube are jet 
black. This makes a handsome instrument and still a 
durable one. The other parts of the desk set are mounted 
in a quarter-sawed oak box which can be placed on a 
desk or on the wall wherever most convenient. 

As already stated, the telephone business in the United 
States is not confined to 
any one district, but cov-. 
ers practically the whole 


country. The cities have 
their telephone systems, 
villages have their own 


systems and the farmers 
have their small mutual 
lines. Therefore, manu- 
facturers of telephone ap- 
paratus make equipment 
not only for the largest 
towns but for the smallest 
iarming communities. 

The switchboard shown 
in Fig. 3 is one of those 
used for connecting a num- 
Ber Oi farmer lines or 
country subscribers. The 
cabinet is finished in quar- 
ter-sawed oak and is ar- 
ranged to be mounted on 
the wall. It has a capacity 
of fifty lines, each one of 
which terminates on the 
board in a drop and a jack. 
The service rendered by a little switchboard of this kind 
is as good in every way as the service given by the larg- 
est equipments in the cities. It is a miniature built on 
the plans of the larger boards. 

The drops or line signals are ingeniously designed 
and yet they are extremely simple in their construction. 
A strip of five of these drops of the “Monarch” type is 
shown in Fig. 4. The jacks are mounted immediately 
beneath the drops and are arranged so that the shutters 
of the drops are automatically restored when a plug is 
inserted in a jack. This is accomplished by means of 
an auxiliary spring placed within the jack, which, when 
raised by the plug, strikes the shutter and raises it until 
it is caught by the shutter hook. Line signals of this 
description are usually known as “combined  self-re- 
storing drops and jacks” and this name fully describes 
them. The fact that the drops are automatically restored 
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enables an operator to answer a greater number of calls, 
as no time is wasted in restoring fallen shutters. In the 
old style drops the shutters had to be restored by hand, 
but in this equipment the shutters are restored auto- 
matically as soon as the plugs are inserted. 

These drops, though simple in design, are very sub- 
stantially built. The drop coil is arranged in such a 
manner that it may be removed from the shell without 
breaking any of the soldered or permanent connections. 
The manufacturers claim this as a marked advantage, 
as coils sometimes become damaged by lightning or other 
causes and in these drops such trouble can be remedied 
with very little difficulty. The mounting plate for the 
drops and jacks is of steel with a dead black finish, while 
the jack bushings and the drop face plates are nickel 
plated.. The shutters of the drops are black, with num- 
ber plates having white letters. The white letters shaw 
up very plainly against the 
background and are easily 
distinguished by the op- 
erator. 

All of the drops are fit- 
ted with night bell con- 
tacts, so that if desired a 
bell can be wired in series 
with these contacts in 
such a way that the bell 
will be operated as long as 
the shutter is down. Many 
other valuable points are 
embodied in this style of 
drop and jack which space 
will not permit of my en- 
larging upon. 

A larger board, also of 
“Monarch” design, is shown 
in Fig. 5, but it will be 


noticed that the gener- 
al style of the equip- 
ment installed in this 


board is the same as that 
installed in the smaller one. 
This .switchboard has a 
capacity of 450 lines, although there are but 300 lines 
installed in this particular cabinet. The blank panels seen 
at the end of the cabinet can be removed and line signals 
installed in their place. Another operator’s set can also 
be installed and cord equipments may be placed in the 
key and plug shelves at the unequipped end. Such a 
board as this one would be sufficiently large to take care 
of the business in a town of five or six thousand inhabi- 
tants, depending, of course, upon the condition of the 
people and the number of subscribers which could be 
secured. In the United States a great many towns have 
an average of one telephone to every three or four 
people, but the general average is probably nearer one 
telephone to every ten people. In some districts, where 
the telephone business has not been as fully developed, 
this average is as low as one telephone to every twenty 
or even forty people. 
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The switchboards used in large cities are often ar- 
ranged for from 1,500 to 5,000 subscribers. These large 
systems are usually of the common battery type, while 
the smaller plants are of the magneto type. In the com- 
mon battery systems a subscriber calls “central” by re- 
moving his receiver from its hook. This operation lights 
a small electric lamp in front of one of the operators 
on the board and is a signal to her that a subscriber is 
desiring a connection. She then plugs into the jack cor- 
responding to the lamp just lighted and places herself 
in communication with the calling subscriber. Upon 
receiving instructions from the subscriber as to the num- 
ber desired she completes the connection by means of 
another plug and then rings the bell at the called sub- 
scriber’s telephone. 

In the magneto system a subscriber calls “central” 
by turning a crank of a generator mounted in his tele- 
phone instrument, which action throws a drop in front 
of an operator on the switchboard. The operator an- 
swers the call by means of a plug and upon inserting the 
plug into the jack the drop is restored and the operator 
can place herself in communication with the subscriber. 
The connection is completed and the other subscriber 
is called in a similar manner to that employed in the 
central energy exchange. 

It will, therefore, be seen that in the central energy 
systems the subscribers call “central” by removing their 
receivers from the hooks, while in the magneto systems 
the subscribers call by ringing with their generator. 
Another difference between the two systems is that in 
the common battery systems all current for talking 1s 
obtained from storage batteries at the central office, while 
in the magneto systems the current for talking is ob- 
tained from two cells of battery which are placed in each 
telephone instrument. 

Manufacturers in the United States are awake to 
the fact that telephones are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers all over the world and some of the larger manu- 
facturing concerns have already taken active measures 
to secure foreign business. The shipments of telephone 
apparatus from the United States are steadily increas- 
ing and the outlook for the future is bright, for the 
American product compares very favorably with apparatus 
made in other countries. In fact, it is generally con- 
ceded that the telephones and switchboards made in the 
United States are fully as good if not better than the 
equipment made elsewhere, and compare favorably in 
price. Up to this time a large percentage of the tele- 
phone apparatus exported from the United States has 
been sent to South America, but trade from’ other 
countries is rapidly increasing. 


A unique little pamphlet has just been issued by 
the Avery Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Ill, under 
the title of “The Yellow Fellow,” a preliminary announce- 
ment of the company’s 1907 engine and thresher catalogue 
(now ready for distribution). It is in itself of consider- 
able importance. 
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SOME NEW ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES. 


Each of the several devices shown herewith, while 
small in size and simple in construction, is of no little 
importance and value in its application to the particular 
work for which it is designed, and the peculiar merits of 
each article will be readily apparent from the descriptions 


given below. All are the products of a large Boston con- 


NEW AND OLD METHOD OF ADJUSTING LAMP. 


cern which is known throughout the world for the effi- 
ciency of its electrical specialties, sockets, switches, cut- 
OUtS Pele 

The article illustrated in the first cut will undoubtedly 
interest many of our readers. It is an improved form of 
the “Dow” adjuster, and is used for raising or lowering 
an incandescent lamp suspended from a cord. The de- 
vice works like a curtain fixture, and the cords are rolled 
entirely out of sight. The adjuster consists of a metal 
shell or barrel, inside of which is a long coiled flat piano 
wire.spring. To this barrel is fastened an eye, around 
which the cord is wound, and on the end of the barrel 
are two pawls which engage the spindle fastened to the 
shell. When the adjuster is quickly released, it will go up 
until stopped by the hand. At the same time it can be 
pulled down to any desired position, at which point it will 
remain until further adjusted. 

The push-button switch shown in illustration is a new 
design. The novelty consists chiefly in the arrangement 


“DOW”. LAMP ADJUSTER. .PUSH-BUTTON SWITCH. 


of the lug fastening, which adapts this switch to all stand- 
ard conduit boxes and permits the use of all standard 
plates without alteration. The chief feature, however, is 
the fiber false plate which is sent out with all of these 
switches. This is to protect the switch mechanism from 
plaster and dirt, which is always a source of switch 
trouble while a building is being completed and before 
the permanent plates are attached. This feature has won 
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for this switch the highest recommendation of architects 
and engineers. 

In the midget plug and receptacle put out by this con- 
cern, the Marshall Electric Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, Mass., some improvements and alterations have 
recently been made, and it is now furnished with larger 
holes to take the ordinary screwdriver for fastening the 


FIVE AMPERE SWITCH. INTERIOR OF FIVE AMPERE SWITCH. 


cord wires. The points of the plug contact are also ta- 
pered for quick insertion in the receptacles. Where de- 
sired, these receptacles are also furnished with an insu- 
lating paper sleeve around the receptacle which can be 
easily rotated to expose the contact wires and screws. 

The new five-ampere switch which this company has 
recently placed upon the market was designed to meet the 
demand for such a switch. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the inside and outside of the switch, and from 
same it will be seen that there are but few parts. The 
mechanism of the switch is quick-acting, strong and ser- 
viceable. Tests have been made which have demonstrated 
that thousands of turns of the switch might be made with- 
out any injury to the mechanism. One feature of the 
device which is worthy of notice is the lining of the 
cover. This is drawn in one solid piece without s2ams 
or crimping. 

In response to a demand from many engineers and 
architects, the rotary flush switch shown herewith was 
designed. One of the important features of this switch 


is the fastening of the face-plate solidly to the back of 


the switch by screws, doing away with the arrangement 


DOUBLE-POLE ROTARY 
FLUSH SWITCH. 


MIDGET PLUG AND 
RECEPTACLE. 


of having the plate fastened by the handle, which ‘s said 
to have a tendency to strain the mechanism and allow the 
plate to become lopsided after a certain length of time. 
These face-plates are made from cast metal somewhat 
thicker than the usual custom. 

The switches are furnished with handles, the ends of 
which are exactly even with the face-plate, so that noth- 
ing can be hung or fastened to the handles whien the 
Switch is in position. When an ordinary type of ex- 
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tending handle is desired this can be furnished for the 
switch. 

Another feature is the use of a fibre false plate. which 
is attached to the switch when it is sent out, ar:d which 
securely seals the mechanism from plaster and dirt be- 
tween the time of installation and the attachment of the 
finishing plate. 

This concern has also recently designed a new form of 
indicating surface snap switch for 250 volts, a cut of 
which is shown here. The dials on these switches are 
securely locked in position by a plug or projection rig- 
idly fastened to the switch spindle spring plate, which 
projects through a corresponding hole in the dial, so that 
there is no possibility of the dial being misplaced and 
giving the wrong indication. 

These switches are also equipped with eccentric bind- 
ing posts, giving an unusual thickness of metal through 
which the binding screws are threaded. The cover is 
lined: with hard paper drawn in a smooth, continuous cup 
without seams or corrugations. 

The flush receptacle shown in the last illustration has 
some new and novel features. The plug is entirely en- 


FLUSH RECEPTACLE. 


closed in the receptacle, so that the finished article, 
whether with or without the plug, is flush with the plate, 
the two doors opening out each way, permitting the 
withdrawal or insertion of the plug. 

The contacts for wiring the receptacle are easy of ac- 
cess, yet well protected from the metal frames or boxes. 
The receptacle is arranged with special lugs that adapt’ 
it for use in all standard conduit boxes or frames with- 


‘out any alteration or fitting. The receptacle is rated at 


ten amperes, but carries safely a load of thirty amperes, 
and the plug will take the reinforced ‘cord. 


The postal department of Berlin has just given an 
order for 200 automobiles, to be used in its service within 
the suburbs of that city in place of horses. Consul Gen- 
eral Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, further notes that 
in Germany and many other European countries the 
postal service includes the transportation and delivery of 
parcels and small freight, which in America is carried 
on by express companies. Hence the larger number of 
mail vehicles required by the postal departments of 
Europe. 


During the year 1906 American furniture was ex- 
ported to the value of $5,162,351, our largest custom- 
ers having been Mexico, the United Kingdom, the 
Argentine Republic, Australia, South Africa and Cuba. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION DEVELOPMENT. 


The extraordinary extension of rural electric 
railways in the Eastern States of the United 
States has been followed by similar developments 
in the Central States. For example, an aggregate 
of no less than 1,200 miles of electric railways is 
now under construction in the State of Indiana 
alone. At the capital, Indianapolis, there is a 
traction .terminal station which is entered bv 
twelve main line electric roads, with two new 
ones to be added before July 1. These rail- 
ways, running for distances of forty, fifty or one 
hundred and fifty miles between cities and vil- 
lages, have almost without exception proved to 
be financial successes. In addition, they have 
contributed enormously to the prosperity and the 
comfort of the farming communities through 
which they pass. Thus, in the State of Indiana 
it is estimated that farming properties adjoining 
traction lines have enhanced in value $10 an acre. 

However, while the electric tram lines have thus been 
spreading themselves in a network over the more thick- 
ly populated parts of the United States, progress in the 
electrification of older steam railroads has also been 
rapid. 

The advent of the single-phase electric locomotive is 
of comparatively recent date, but has already passed its 
experimental stage in the United States. Numerous lines 
using this equipment have been in operation for several 
years past and have thoroughly demonstrated its superi- 
ority in- flexibility and economy. One of the most not- 
able examples of demonstrated success is that of the 
Spokane & Inland R. R., which extends for 130 miles 
through the States of Washington and Idaho. The first 
equipment of that road consisted of seven single-phase 
locomotives, but so pronounced has been their success 
‘that an order for eight new electric engines of the same 
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LATEST AMERICAN TYPE OF SINGLE-PHASE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE; 


type has been placed with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. The same company is sup- 
plying the thirty-five single-phase locomotives that are 
to be used by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. after the electrification of their suburban lines now 
‘in progress. The latter locomotives each have four 
motors of 250 H. P. each and their general appearance 
is illustrated by the photograph reproduced herewith. 
The Westinghouse Company has already supplied its 
single-phase locomotives to some parts of Europe, not- 
ably to Sweden, where the first machines of this type were 
‘shipped two years ago. The type of locomotive supplied 
to Sweden differs in some respects from that used by 
American railways, as will be observed from the accom- 
panying illustration. 
The activities of the great Westinghouse interests are 
world-wide, for in addition to their important European 
subsidiary or allied companies Westinghouse — 
equipment is in use in every civilized part of the 
globe. Among scores of other examples, electric © 
tram lines in Manila, in the Philippine Islands 
and in Dunedin, New Zealand, are operated 
under the Westinghouse system. Enormous light 
and power stations in Brazil are equipped with 
Westinghouse apparatus. The most southern city 
in the world, Punta Arenas, boasts of a $1,000,- 
000 plant, and Hammerfest, the northernmost 
city in the world, is similarly equipped with 
Westinghouse products. The same company 
shipped the first steam turbine to the Philippine 
Islands and in the space of six months has re- 
_ ceived orders for the equipment of no fewer than — 
twenty-six sugar mills and plantation locomotives 
in the Hawaiian Islands. In an interesting con- 
versation with an official of the company, the 
facts of the first electric light installation in 
China were recalled, when $19,000 in gold was 
sent by the enterprising Celestials of Canton to 
the Westinghouse offices, in advance payment. 
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ECONOMY IN SPLICING TELEPHONE 
CABLES. 


Splicing lead encased telephone cable has always 
been necessary, expensive and troublesome. 

It has been expensive, first, because a man who can 
properly and safely make a horizontal wiped joint is 
able to command a high price for his knowledge and 
labor ; second, because the equipment, material and time 
of making this style of joint are expensive; third, when 
it becomes necessary to hunt for trouble along the line 
by the process of elimination it is a very costly thing 
to have to tear open each splice and hunt through the 
pairs until the trouble is located. Each splice opened 

must be practically made over. 

It is necessary because cables can only be handled 
conveniently in comparatively short lengths and these 
must be joined together to continue a line. This makes 
a straight line joint necessary wherever two lengths of 
cable are to be joined together. A joint is necessary 
whenever it is desired to make a branch from the main 
cable. 

A horizontal wiped joint is troublesome because even 
the most expert cable splicers, with all their knowl- 
edge of “heat” and “temper” and “proper plasticity” of 
solder, can never be absolutely sure that their “wiped 


joint” is moisture proof and free from “pin holes.” The 


conditions of the weather; the mixture of the metals in 
the solder and ‘the saturation of the pairs with paraffine 
at the proper temperature, all go to make a good or 
bad splice, even with an expert splicer. One may not 
discover that his work was defective until the next heavy 
rain storm or fall of sleet, and then it may cost a hun- 
dred dollars to find and correct the trouble. 

To reduce the expense, eliminate the trouble, and 
make a line or branch splice a great convenience, in- 
stead of a necessary cause for trouble, the Hargis Cable 
Splicing Joint was invented and patented. 

THE APPARATUS. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the parts of the apparatus to which 
reference is made. At the left is seen the lead pot or 
sleeve ; next to it, on top, the lead gasket and brass cup 
or crown, and under them the rubber washer; following 
come the spanners, and at the right of the cut is shown 
the completed joint. 


Splicing cable by the use of this joint is claimed to 
be an operation within the ability of any intelligent 
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mechanic and one in which no cable man can make a 
mistake. To some extent the operation may be under- 
stood from a study of the accompanying illustration. Fig. 
2 shows the brass cup or crown wedged in place after the 


FIG. 4. 
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cables have been suitably prepared. Solder is then poured 
in until the cup: formed by the lead gasket in the brass 
crown is sufficiently filled, and any roughness may be 
smoothed by means of a blow-torch and wiping cloth 
as illustrated in Fig. 3.. Exposed wires should then be 
boiled cut with paraffine to drive out all moisture from 
the cable. Fig. 4 demonstrates the ease and effective- 
ness of this operation with the Hargis splicing joint. 
The operation of splicing is shown in Fig. 5, in which 
the manner of holding unconnected pairs out of the way 
is to be noted. The wires are then laced in the usual 
manner, see Fig. 6, and should then be paraffined again. 
The joint is completed by screwing on the bottom of 
the sleeve as shown in Fig. 7, using the two spanners. 
This joint is claimed by its manufacturers (W. N. 
Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo.) to be perfectly water- 
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proof and air-tight ; it may be examined at any time, and 
any one pair can be tested and any multiple changed 
without trouble or expense. 

A pamphlet recently issued by the American Locomo- 
tive Company, New York, illustrates and describes light 
locomotives, both steam and compressed air, adapted for 
the use of contractors, mines, logging roads, plantations 
and industrial plants, and for a wide range of service on 
light rails and poor roadbed. 

The pamphlet contains 31 illustrations of different de- 
signs and types, and on the page opposite each illustration 
is a table giving the principal dimensions of designs of 
progressive weights and hauling capacities of the type 
illustrated. The last part of the work is devoted to engi- 
neering data and contains a number of very useful tables 
and formule. The pamphlet is a complete record of the 
production of the company in locomotives of light power. 
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SOME. NEW ELECTRICAL TESTING AND 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 


The illustrations herewith show some of the new and 
improved types of testing devices now offered by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. All have original features which 
will readily be appreciated by users of such equipment. 


PORTABLE MULTIMETER. 


The multimeter is a new form of electrical measur- 
ing instrument which possesses a very wide range of 
usefulness. It is claimed that it will more accurately 
than other so-called “universal” instruments, serve the 
purposes of a direct-current voltmeter, milli-voltmeter, 
ammeter, mil-ammeter, ohmmeter, ground detector and 
Wheatstone bridge. The multimeter consists of a Wheat- 
stone bridge, a battery of twelve silver chloride cells, 
and an indicating instrument with detachable shunts. 

The calibrated scale of the instrument has 160 divi- 
sions, with the zero (0) placed at 10 divisions from the 
end, so that, when the instrument is used as a galvanome- 
ter in connection with the bridge, both positive and nega- 
tive deflections may be observed. The shunts are fastened 
in a compact form to a single base, and can easily be con- 
nected to the instrument by flexible cables; they are con- 
structed of an alloy having a negligible temperature co- 
efficient, so that the combination of instrument and shunt 
is practically free from errors due to changes in tempera- 
ture. 

The Wheatstone bridge, which forms a part of the 
multimeter, consists of a rheostat with three groups of 
coils, adjusted respectively to units, tens and hundreds, 
aggregating 999 ohms, and a set of five ratio coils. 
Many novel features are embodied in its construction, 
and its design is such that compactness and durability 
are combined with convenience of arrangement and an 
exceptionally high insulation resistance. The large area 
of conductors employed, their compact arrangement and 
the absence of temporary or imperfect connections, to- 
gether with the perfect fit of the five plugs, reduces the 
“zero” resistance of the instrument to the minimum. A 
push button is the only visible part of the double succes- 
sive contact key, by means of which the galvanometer 
and battery circuits are made and broken. A separate 
compartment in the case is provided for the battery, 
which consists of twelve calls connected together in 
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series and fastened to a hard rubber top. A single cell 
may be used, or several in series. This multimeter is - 
manufactured by the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company of Newark, N. J. 

A second illustration represents a type of decade test- 
ing set which has recently been placed upon the market 
by Queen'-& Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. ~ It” possesses: 
some interesting features, not the least of which is its 
small size, the outside dimensions being nine and one- 
quarter inches long, seven inches wide and seven and 
one-half inches deep, with a total weight of eleven 
pounds. This compact shapé is due primarily to a radi- 
cal departure from the orthodox design of decade test- 
ing sets, which consists in arranging’ the rheostat sec- 
tions in the form of arcs, while the bridge sections oc- 
cupy intermediate positions within these arcs. Another 
new feature is observable in the construction of the con- 
tact plugs and switches, the latter making contact with — 
an under surface of each individual contact block, instead’ 
of the usual top style. . viiee 

Each rheostat row carries ten coils of the usual de- 
nomination and each ratio arm four coils, while addition-’ 
al blocks are here provided so that one are can be open- 
circuited, and in other cases the opposite arm short-cir- 
cuited, the latter being frequently desirable in such cases 
as the Murray loop test. The galvanometer is of the 
D’Arsonval type with a long, narrow coil. A specially ar- 
ranged shunt allows the galvanometer a much wider 
range of application than heretofore, shunting values of 
0.1 and .01 being provided. Keys are in series with both 
battery and galvanometer circuits and can be locked 
down to make permanent contact by means of a thumb 
nut at the back of the strap. Binding posts and switches are 
provided so that the set can be used in connection with 
an outside galvanometer or outside batteries if this is 
ever desired. The battery consists of six special dry 
cells mounted in the base of the set. The batteries can 
be exchanged without unsoldering or re-wiring any con- 
nection. 

Another type of portable testing set which is meet- 
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DIRECTIONS 


PORTABLE TESTING: SET. 


ing with much favor is that put out by the Leeds & North- 
rup Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. This set also has 
its resistances in the rheostat and bridge arms arranged 
on the decade or “plug-in” plan. This method of com- 
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bining resistances has many advantages over the regu- 
lar post-office or “plug-out” plans, and it is meeting with 
increasing favor among users of testing instruments. 
In addition to the usual advantages of the decade 
method of connecting resistances, the manufacturers of 
this set have an improved decade arrangement in which 
but four coils to the decade are used. The decade plan re- 
quires but a single plug for each row of resistances, 
which makes it very convenient to manipulate, and has 
_the advantage that the resistance is read directly from 
the position of the plugs. As will be noted from the il- 
lustration, the blocks are in pairs and each pair is me- 
chanically independent of the other blocks. There is 
therefore no danger that a plug contact will be loosened 
by removing a plug near it. On account of the ample 


Set 
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distance between the rows there is no trouble in manipu- 
lating the plugs even when the operator’s hands are be- 
numbed hy cold or he is obliged to wear gloves. 

The bridge arms are so arranged that any one of the 
coils, 1, 10, 100, 1,000 or 10,000, may be connected in 
either bridge arm, a matter of great importance, as ob- 
viating the necessity of committing to memory particu- 
lar settings of the plugs. The bridge can consequent- 
ly be reversed and the coils interchanged very simply. 
This set is arranged for the location of faults, crosses 
and grounds by the Murray and Varley loop methods. 
The changes from a resistance measurement to fault 
location are quickly made by the transference of two 
plugs. 

The galvanometer is of the D’Arsonval type, and is 
designed to withstand the rough usage to which ap- 
paratus of this class is at times subjected. Binding posts 
are also provided, so that an external galvanometer or 
battery may be used in the location of very high resis- 
tance faults, but for all ordinary cases the contained 
galvanometer is amply sensitive and the battery in the 
set has sufficient E. M. F. 


LINEMAN’S TESTING . TELEPHONE. 
The all metal combination telephone just placed on 
the market by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


! 
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(Rochester, N. Y.) will be recognized by discriminating 
exchange managers as the epitome of the lineman’s test- 
ing telephone. Until now most linemen have been com- 
pelled to use one of the familiar forms of rubber en- 
cased microphones covered with insulating tape and ar- 
ranged in various ways to make a satisfactory instru- 
ment for outdoor. use. 


The construction of this central energy combination 
telephone is simple, neat and strong. 

The frame or handle is made of seamless brass tub- 
ing, drawn especially for this design and is so strong that 
it is impossible to bend or dent it. The regular solid 
back transmitter electrodes are enclosed in a case mount- 
ed directly on a frame. The perforated cast brass mouth- 
piece and clamping ring hold the diaphragm spring in 
place. : 
The receiver is the regular operator’s type in a spe- 
cially designed case, having all exterior sides and edges 
of metal to prevent breaking the ear cap, which is en- 
closed as much as is practicable. 

A cut-out button is arranged just opposite the receiver 
for cutting out the transmitter, thereby preventing the an-. 
noyance of side tones taken up by the transmitter when 
listening in on the line in a noisy place. 

The construction is rigid and free from any sharp 
edges or corners. Both the transmitter and receiver are 
accessible by unscrewing the clamping rings. 

All parts are thoroughly insulated and heavily nickel 
plated, and a green silk braided tinsel two-conductor cord, 
equipped with snap clips, is furnished to enable immedi- 
ate and sure connections. 

The complete instrument is not more than eight 
inches in length and may be carried in the pocket. 

About one hundred of these test sets are already in 
use for “central energy” service, and in a variety of 
tests are said to have proved most satisfactory as a line- 
man’s test set under the best and worst conditions. 


Catalogue No. 14, recently issued by Armstrong 
Brothers Tool Company, of Chicago, Ill., fully. describes 
and illustrates the various lathe and planer tools and 
other machine shop specialties for which this concern 
has become so well known. Several new specialties 
which have recently been added to the company’s line 
are also shown. The catalogue is gotten up attractively 
and in a convenient form for handling. 


The John F. Allen Company, 370-372 Gerard Ave- 
nue, New York City, known as the sole builder of the 
“Allen” portable pneumatic riveting machines, has just 
filled an order, for four more of its riveters for the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company. Two of these machines 
are for the company’s plant at Jeffersonville, Ind.,. and 
two for its works at St. Charles, Mo. This well known 
car and foundry company now has in use at its .various 
plants 125 of the Allen riveters, which in itself is a high 
tribute to the excellence of the machines. 
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INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


In the United States the motor driven tool has sup- 
planted the steam engine to a far greater extent than in 
European factories and shops. - Yet motors are fast win- 
ning their way in England and on the Continent and 
many of them are the product of American manufac- 
turers. Apart from the unrivaled convenience of the 
individual or direct-connected motor, such forceful, eco- 
nomic considerations as the substitution of the flexible 
wire for long, cumbersome, expensive and uncleanly 
lines of shafting and belting, and the enormous economy 
in power effected by the ability to shut down one ma- 
chine and absolutely stop its consumption of power, 
without stopping a whole shaft, carrying, perhaps, a 
score of other machines, are not to be denied. Prac- 
tically every American manufacturer of machinery, 
is to-day cataloguing motor-driven equipment alongside 
of older designs, while separate motors are offered by 
numerous companies whose products and prices com- 
pare more than favorably with any in the world. In- 
deed, as the use of the motor is more widespread and 
general in the United States than elsewhere, it is only 
to be expected that its development in this country will 
be far in advance of the world, and it is by no means 
surprising that at least two American companies stand 
at the head of the electrical manufacturing interests of 
the world and are as generally and as favorably known in 
Europe as in the United States. But innumerable com- 
peting American manufacturers offer types of their own, 
with features and advantages deserving careful investi- 
gation by buyers in other parts of the world. 

Not only are the heaviest machine tools and wood- 
working or other machinery driven in modern shops by 
electric motors, but the range of the motor has now been 
extended to almost every form of machine or apparatus 
that requires power of any sort. 


Exposition oF Motor DrivEN MACHINES. 


Visitors to the Electrical Trades Exposition held in 
Chicago this past winter, who went expecting to see 
the same things they saw last year, were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Indeed, all except those who have been close- 
ly watching the progress of electricity were surprised 
at the great variety of new devices and appliances that 
were on exhibition. 

One of the most marked advances has been in motor 
application. The electric motor is not only successfully 
replacing every other form of power drive, but is fast 
abolishing manual drive for even the smallest machines. 
There is scarcely any type of machine that cannot be 
driven more economically, conveniently and efficiently by 
the modern small power motor (now made in units as 
small as 1-25 horse power) than by hand.. 

In one exhibit alone, that of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., there were 
to be seen twenty odd machines of widely varying types, 
driven by motors exactly suited to their requirements. 
There was scarcely a visitor to the show who did not 
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find some type of machine in which he was directly in- 
terested, and went away with new ideas of economy and 
convenience. There were machines not only for manufac- 
turers in various lines of business, but also for domestic 
purposes. It is only lately that electricity has meant any- 
thing more than light in the home. That this is only 
one of its many uses was demonstrated by the motor 
driven household utensils that were in operation in this 
exhibit, which included a washing machine, an ironing 
machine, a sewing machine, and a sanitary cleaning and 
scrubbing outfit. The latter device attracted much at- 
tention through its ability to remove quantities of dust 
and dirt from apparently dustless clothes, rugs, up- 
holstery, etc. The use of a plant of this nature for pri- 
vate residences depends upon the motor drive, as any 
other form of power would be too expensive and require 
too much space and attention. 

It goes without saying that a form of power which 
is economical enough for domestic purposes is well 
adapted to the requirements of those who cater to the 
domestic needs upon a large scale, and so hotel keepers, 
grocers, laundrymen, bakers and confectioners found ~ 
many of their devices of daily use among the motor driv- 
en machines, such as coffee grinders, dough mixers, iron- 
ing mangles, refrigerating machines, clothes washers, 
dish washers and ice cream freezers. That electric mo- 
tors furnish ideal power for all such machines was ap- 
parent to all who saw them in operation. 

Among the machines of interest to manufacturers 
were a lathe, a saw sharpener, a ventilating fan, a print- 
ing press, a drill and a blacksmith blower. Merchants 
found an interesting device in the motor driven auto- 
matic pin ticketing machine, which is fast replacing the 
old method of price marking goods by hand. 


AMERICAN Motors FOR JAPAN. 


, Representatives of the Oji Paper Company of Tokio, 
Japan, have for some time been inspecting various elec- 
trical properties in the United States, with the object in 
view of installing a modern electrically equipped paper 
mill in Japan. As a result of their investigations, orders 
have been placed in the United States for a very complete 
electrical and mechanical equipment amounting to over 
one million dollars. 

The new Japanese paper mills, which will be oper- | 
ated by the electric drive, will include, in addition to the 
motor equipment of the paper making machinery, a new 
hydro-electric plant, with a fifteen mile transmission line 
and sub-station. The electrical equipment will be fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company of New York. 

At the power station there will be installed four water 
wheel driven three-phase, 3,125 KVA units, generating 
current at a potential of 3,450 volts, at a frequency of 60 
cycles. Current for exciting the revolving fields of these 
generators will be furnished by the usual twin exciting 
units, consisting of two 150 kilowatt generators, driven 
respectively by an induction motor and a small water 
wheel. 

Twelve water-cooled, step-up. transformers will be 
arranged in sets of three to raise the generator voltage 
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for transmission. Each transformer will have a capaci- 
ty of 1,050 kilowatts, and the primary voltages will be 
arranged with Y connections for either 46,000, 45,000 or 
44,000 volts. An eight-panel switchboard will be installed 
in the main station. 

At the sub-station near the mill, twelve step-down 
transformers will be employed to reduce the transmitting 
potential to 2,200 or 2,100 volts. The switchboard will 
be arranged to distribute power at the desired voltage 
directly to the motors. 

In the paper mill five 750 horsepower, 2,000 volt in- 
duction motors will be used to drives«the pulp grinders. 
These motors are known as Form M, having an external 
resistance in the armature circuit and controllers to vary 
the speed. Each motor will have an extended shaft and 
will be so placed between two pulp grinders that both 
grinders can be driven directly without belting. Four 
beater machines are to be driven, each by a 350 horse- 
power induction motor operating at a potential of 2,000 
volts. A fifth will be driven by a 200 H. P. induction 
motor and all will be operated on the rope drive system. 

The Oji paper mill will be situated at Hokkaido on the 
seashore facing the Pacific. It will be an excellent ex- 
ample of. modern engineering practice, of which there are 
coming to be so many typical installations in Japan. 

ELectric Power PLANT FoR MEXxIco. 

Important additions are to be made to the existing 
plant at Pachuca, Mexico, where approximately 3,000 
H. P. has been in operation for the past six years, supply- 
ing both power and light. A further 5,000 H. P. is re- 
quired by neighboring mines and a contract has recently 
been signed with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., for a complete 
equipment of a new plant which it is intended shall be 
as modern as any plant in operation in Mexico or else- 
where, and a quantity of new apparatus has been ordered 
for the existing plant. 

At the old station there is in operation, approxi- 
mately, 3,000 H. P., comprising six 375 K. W. Westing- 
house generators. The generators,supply the energy at 
440 volts, which voltage is raised to approximately 25,- 
000 volts, 3-phase, by means of various banks of large 
transformers. At the Pachuca end of the transmission 
line this voltage is reduced to 2,200 volts for general 
distribution to the various customers. 

The new plant will be equipped with four 1,540 K. 
W. generators, generating current at 2,200 volts. There 
will be two 125 K. W. exciter generators for exciting 
the fields of the alternators. The switchboard arrange- 
ment, together with the lightning protective apparatus 
and controlling switches, will be of the latest and most 
improved design; the main switchboard will comprise 
9 panels, and the controlling switches will be of the latest 
oil controlled type, operated from the main switchboard 
by electric contrivances. 

The voltage of the generators is raised approximate- 
ly 25,000 volts, by means of 540 K. W. transformers, 
and the energy is transmitted at three-phase to the Juan- 
do plant, where it is connected in multiple with the Juan- 
do circuits to Pachuca. A double pole line obviates the 
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possibility of a shutdown, which might occur on either 
of the circuits. 

At the Juando station additional switchboard equip- 
ment is being provided for accomplishing the multiple 
connecting of the two generating stations, and in Pachu- 
ca a second receiving station has been built, in which 
will be installed an eleven-panel switchboard with all the 
necessary distributing circuits to the various customers. 

Traveling cranes have also been provided in the new 
station, a ten ton crane over the transformers and one 
of twenty tons over the generators. The necessary num- 
ber of transformers has been provided at this second 
Pachuca distributing station to handle the additional 
energy supplied by the new plant. All the necessary switch- 
ing apparatus and ten 375 K. W. Westinghouse trans- 
formers will be installed in the receiving sub-station for 
the mining people at Loreto and Dificultad. There will 
be 20,000 volts primary, stepping down to approximate- 
ly 6,000 volts. 

The line to Pachuca is about 50 kilometers distant 
from Juando, and another line 25 kilometers in length 
was extended some time ago to Dublan, on the Central 
Railway, where a sub-station is located with complete 
equipment for supplying some 500 H. P. used in cement 
works at that place. This latter company has found elec- 
tricity to be so far superior to steam in economy and con- 
venience that arrangements are being made to double 
its present capacity. 


The annual Poultryman’s Guide, or Silver Jubilee 
Catalogue, which the Reliable Incubator and Brooder 
Company, of Quincy, IIl., is putting out this year is the 
most complete and interesting work of the kind which 
this concern has yet issued. Its value to poultry dealers 
can scarcely be overestimated, as much of its contents 
is devoted to practical poultry questions, every phase of 


‘poultry raising being considered. Some of the subjects 


treated in detail are: The growth of the chicken in the 


. egg; how to get fertile eggs; the proper food for fowls, 


(Ue. 


In a neat little booklet just issued by the United 
Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, Mich., under the 
title of “Ignition, Vaporization, Installation and Opera- 
tion of a Gasoline Motor,” the subject of practical oper- 
ation is dealt with instructively and in detail, and the 
book contains much information of practical use and 
value to all users of gasoline motors. 


b 


“Mogul Type Freight Locomotives,” a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the American Locomotive Company, of 
New York, is the seventh of the series which is being 
published by this company describing the various stand- 
ard types of locomotives. This phamphlet illustrates 
and describes twenty-five different designs of the “Mo- 
gul’ type built for various railroads. The designs illus- 
trated range in weight from 49,000 to 187,000 pounds, 
with hauling capacities adapted to a variety of road and 
service conditions. 


AMERICAN MINING MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES. 


Japanese coal miners about the little town of Moji 
carry safety lamps branded with American trade-marks. 
Fiercely bearded Russians smelt copper ores in apparatus 
constructed in American factories. Miners in Australia, 
in the Transvaal, up in the Andes—in every part of the 
world where mining flourishes—use American ma- 
chinery and appliances. American dredges are employed 
in the frigid Yukon, American prospecting drills are 
in demand in the Soudan, to be used in a mid-day tem- 
perature of 120 degrees when any shade is available. 
French and German refiners of copper are to-day asking 
quotations for smelting plants in the United States, be- 
cause they are convinced that they can here obtain ap- 
paratus that will produce desirable annual economies 
in operation. 

In the older mining territories throughout the world 
American mining machinery is well known and its im- 
provements meet with appreciation and welcome abroad. 
A prominent banker and capitalist of Paris, heavily in- 
terested in the development of African mineral resources, 
in an interview two weeks ago, said: “The Americars 
have a vast territorial expanse for studying economic 
geological questions not possessed by the people of any 
of the European countries. To some extent this is an 
explanation of American pre-eminence in the field of 
mining machinery; the rest is due largely to the native 
genius and versatility in meeting conditions as they arise.” 

Apart from the present satisfactory position of Ameri- 
can machinery in the mining districts that are better 
developed, there are numerous opportunities for the sale 
of American appliances in connection with mining enter- 
prises that are now being opened up in different foreign 
countries. In fact the development of mining possibili- 
ties throughout the world was never more promising than 
at the present time. 

The Australian Mining Standard calls attention to 
projects for the erection of two additional furnaces and a 
smelting plant to meet the requirements of the rapidly de- 
veloping antimony mines in New South Wales. And 
a Sydney correspondent of a London financial paper 
writes, under date of February 19, that the great require- 
ment of the mining districts of the Commonwealth is 
an increase of facilities for smelting ores. The Jron and 
Coal Trades Review, of London, commenting on the tin 
industry of the Malay States, observes: “The lode for- 
mations are practically unknown. Other areas of al- 
luvial deposits are only waiting the arrival of the in- 
telligent prospector. A certain development has already 
taken place, especially in the State of Perak, where ma- 
chinery is being used to some advantage, but probably 
greater developments will follow, and the main object 
will be the elimination of the coolie. That the cubic 
yard can be shifted by coolie labor at a very low figure 
is grantéd, but properly designed machinery with prac- 
tical men in charge will be the means in the near future, 


and will treat the cubic yard at a very much lower figure 
than at present.” — ; 

South African Mines, in discussing the possibilities 
of Madagascar, points out the fact that large profits 
have been made for several years past in buying gold 
from the natives who work the rich alluvium how and 
as they deem best, and that there are rich possibilities 
in the introduction of machinery and in the exploration 
of the west and south of the island, where gold, copper 
and tin are known to exist. A writer in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, reviewing the progress of South 
American mines in 1906, says: “It is interesting to note 
the statistics of the total gold productions of some of 
the countries of South America. Columbia is credited 
with $895,000,000; Brazil, $720,000,000; Bolivia, $199,- 
000,000; Peru, $119,000,000 ; and Chile with $33,000,000. 
This makes a grand total of nearly $2,000,000,000, about 
one-fifth of the total world’s production. The figures 
are significant and suggest possibilities for further de- 
velopment and lucrative exploitation with modern eco- 
nomic methods.” 

In another issue of the same journal a mining en- 
gineer describes his carriage drive of 1,500 miles across 
the Kirghiz Steppes of Southern Siberia to inspect lead, 
copper and coal properties. And again, a third engineer 
reports on the development of the gold mines in the 
Gold Coast Colony of West Africa, where one mine is, 
now adding to its former 10-stamp mill a new 50-stamp 
mill, others have 30-stamp mills and cyanide plants and 
yet another is crushing about 5,000 tons a month with a 
dry-crushing plant. Manchuria now offers an exception- 
ally attractive field to the miner and to the machinery 
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COMBINATION DRILL, SHOWING CORE ATTACHMENT. 


manufacturer and will undoubtedly develop into a large 
customer for American mining appliances in the course 
of a few years. 

The active participation of American capital as well 
as engineering talent in the development of hitherto un- 
known mineral resources is illustrated in the expedi- 
tion now en route to the Congo State, where a joint 
company of American and Belgian engineers is due to 
arrive in June. A special steamer has been procured 
for their use, and it is understood that development work 
is to begin immediately and that a new town is to be 
laid off somewhere near Stanley Pool. 

American manufacturers of, mining machinery have, 
therefore, exceedingly bright prospects before them for a 
growing export business. What the actual volume of 
such business has been in the past it is difficult to de- 
termine. The official statistics of the United States 
Government in this regard are both incomplete and mis- 
leading. Incomplete, because it was not until July, 1906, 
that our exports of mining machinery were differenti- 
ated from that familiar and exasperating “all other’— 
the statistician’s scrap heap. Misleading, because un- 
doubtedly a certain part of our exports classified as elec- 
trical machinery is actually intended for mining use, and 
because hoisting engines and other forms of machinery 
largely utilized by mines are not separately listed, but 
are dumped into that same “scrap heap” from which 
mining machinery, so called, has so lately been rescued. 
However in the eight months that had elapsed at the 
publication of the last official figures, since mining ma- 
chinery had reached the dignity of a special classifica- 
tion, our exports in this line are stated to have been 
$3,723,550. 

Recent practice in the United States is all in the 
line of the application of electricity to every possible 
branch of mining. Mountain streams even though forty 
or fifty miles distant are made to generate electric cur- 
rents which are led by the flexible wire to the points 
where they are to be utilized and applied, no matter if 
a mile underneath the surface of the earth. Other parts 
of the world manifest a growing disposition to follow 
the American example in this respect, and since motor 


‘known. 
‘an experiment or new, but the design and construction 
of the machine, making it possible to operate any of the 
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driven machinery is preéminently an American special- 


. ty it follows that the immediate future for our foreign 


trade in mining machinery is exceptionally bright. Dur- 
ing the past year notable improvements have been made 
in many of the older machines and some new inventions 
have appeared on the market which are worthy of de- 
scription. 


Evectric DRILLs. 


A new electric drill has recently been introduced by 
the Howells Mining Drill Company, of Plymouth, Pa., 
which its manufacturers claim possesses features that 
make it distinctly different from others. While making 
almost fifty different styles of hand and compressed air 
machines, these manufacturers are now devoting their 
chief effort to the electrical drill which we illustrate 
and which is known as the “Spry.” This is a high speed 
drill of the rotary auger type, operated by 220-250 volts, 
either direct or alternating current. 

In designing the machine, it was the object of the 
manufacturers to produce a rotary electric drill which 
would be more powerful than any previously in use. 
Its efficiency is demonstrated by the fact that it is capable 
of drilling rock, coal, rock-salt, fire-clay, slate, plaster 
rock, gypsum, shale, etc., in fact anything that an auger 
will penetrate, drilling coal at the rate of 9 feet per 
minute, and slate and medium rocks at the rate of 5 feet 
per minute. 

The dimensions of the motor are small and every- 
thing has been made as light as possible, but at the same 
time much care has been taken to make everything 
strong, in order to withstand the rough usage that is 
experienced in mining operations. Several types are 
made, suitable for any voltage. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS. 


Within the past year a complete combination drill 
has been placed on the market handling core, hollow 
rod and cable tools, or any two of the systems. This 
machine has been perfected to meet conditions which 
cannot well be met with one tool equipment, or in ter- 
ritories where the character of the formation is not 
The drilling elements employed are in no way 


ssytems successfully, is novel and appeals very strongly 
to the experienced prospector. The cost of the drill 
work can be reduced in many instances; it may be de- 
sired to obtain cores of strata at considerable depth 
and simply a record of the depth, thickness and char- 
acter of the overlying strata; the drilling can be started 
with the churn drill, which brings the material out in 
cuttings, and continued down to a point where it is de- 
sired to obtain cores; the core attachment is then put 
to work and cores removed, getting the same practical 
result as by using a core drill from top to bottom, yet at 
a great reduction in cost below that of core drilling had 
the core drill been used from top to bottom. Also in ter- 
ritories where bed rock lies at great depth and a great 
amount of soft material must be passed through, or the 
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material is badly broken, as is the case in many blaces, 
there are no tools that will work so successfully in this 
kind of material as churn drills of the hollow rod or cable 
type. A purely core drill is not so well equipped for 
driving and pulling long strings of drive pipe as is the 
churn drill; neither will it drill so rapidly in soft forma- 
tions, such as soft shale or the other similar material. 
Holes can be sunk rapidly with these equipments and 
much time saved. The outfits are built in a number of 
sizes and styles and various equipments to meet con- 
ditions that prevail in any locality. They are built by 
the Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with their standard well drilling and prospecting 
outfits. 


A DIAMONDLESS CoRE DRILL. 


The determination of the order, character and thick- 
ness of the strata of the earth’s crust by the removal of 
a core from a bore hole is a most important feature of 
mining work. Whether coal or metal is sought, the 
depth and value of the deposit should be known in ad- 
vance as a basis of operation. In constructive engineer- 
ing the determination of underlying strata is essential 
in preparing safe foundations for works of magnitude. 
The first great advance over the old fashioned drills used 
for this purpose was marked by the advent of the dia- 
mond drill. This was the invention of Leschot, who was 
the first to apply the diamond to the end of a rotating 
tube for boring purposes. The cut made by this tube 
was annular in form and, in theory, a solid core was left 
inside the cutter, which could be broken off and drawn 
up at intervals, thus giving a reliable record of the vari- 
ous layers passed through. But when Leschot began 
his investigations, large black diamonds of good quality 
could be had at a price of $3 per carat, while at the 
present time the price has advanced to about $85 or $90 
per carat. As the cost of diamonds increased and as 
the greater depths reached and other circumstances cre- 
ated a demand for larger cores, engineers began to seek 
other means of making an annular cut to all depths and 
removing a core record. Various substances were tried 
as substitutes for the diamond, but always without suc- 
cess. But the experiments, diligently prosecuted, led 
to the discovery almost simultaneously of the Davis steel 
cutter and the method of shot drilling. The Davis cutter 
proved to be the greatest coring tool ever used in soft, 
medium or moderately hard materials, but it would not 
cut through the hardest rocks. The shot bit, on the 
other hand, showed remarkable penetrating qualities in 
very hard rocks but was practically useless in soft ma- 
terials. These two methods, therefore, seemed to be 
complementary to one another and it became evident that 
the solution of the core drilling problem lay in their 
successful combination. 
(New York), who favor us with the foregoing informa- 
tion, go on to say that their Davis calyx diamondless 
drill, which resulted from their investigations along the 
lines just indicated, is the only device thus far success- 
ful for core drilling without diamonds. The teeth of 
the Davis cutter are forged from solid steel of a special 
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composition, and make rapid progress in shales, slates, 
clays, or ordinary sandstones, sometimes penetrating at 
the rate of three-quarters of an inch per revolution. Its 
operation is practically a reproduction of the stone ma- 
son’s manipulation of hammer and chisel, the teeth of 
the Davis cutter representing the chisel, which is actu- 
ated by the twisting of the drill rods as they are rotated 
and forced downward. Simultaneously a continuous — 
stream of water is pumped down through the hollow 
drill rods and returns to the surface through the re- 
stricted space surrounding the core, carrying with it all 
the cuttings washed away from before the cutter. As 
the bit rotates and penetrates deeper and deeper, a solid 
core of the rock cut rises upward through the cutter 
into the core barrel. This core is at proper intervals 
broken off and raised to the surface. . 
But when rocks are encountered so hard that the 
Davis cutter will not penetrate them at a payable speed, 
the cutter is removed and replaced by a shot bit. Chilled 
shot is produced by atomizing molten iron or steel and. 
then suddenly chilling these particles. By this method 
a material is secured so extremely hard that it will 
scratch glass. The shot varies in size from a powder so — 
fine that it can be blown from the hand with a breath, up 
to larger particles about the size of duck shot. 
The shot drilling method is very simple. 
principle is involved that is use1 in sawing stone. 


The. same 
It is 


CORES REMOVED BY A CALYX DRILL. 
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CALYX DIAMONDLESS CORE DRILL. 


an old, old idea of sawing stone by using shot under the 
pressure of a, blade of iron that is drawn back and forth 
in the same manner as a crosscut saw. This same prin- 
ciple is carried a little further with core drilling, the 
shot bit representing a circular saw. 

The shot is carried through the hose and down the 
inside of the drill rods by a current of water, which is 
continually going down the hole. Just enough water 
is used to carry the shot down, not enough to lift the 
shot up off the bottom, while the slow current carries 
the lighter cuttings over into the calyx. 

The consumption of shot depends altogether on the 
character of the material to be drilled. Slates, shales, 
limestone and ordinary sandstones require from one- 
quarter to three-quarters of a pound per foot. Very 
hard sandstone, granite, quartz conglomerate, taconite 
and jasper require from one and a half to four pounds 
per foot. 

The chilled shot is useless in soft materials. But as 
hardness increases, its cutting properties appear and 
there has yet to be encountered a substance too hard to 
be cut by this method. A remarkable record was made 
in Canadian corundum rock, which had defied every 
previous attempt to core it with diamonds. The shot 
bit did the work economically and rapidly. Steel I- 
beams, old car couplings, steel plate, etc., have been en- 
countered and penetrated in soundings. No substance 
seems to be able to resist the action of these tiny spheres 
of chilled steel. 

We illustrate in this connection the Davis calyx dia- 
mondless core drill and examples of cores removed by 
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it, which the Ingersoll-Rand Company claim deserve the 
special attention of those interested in mining drills. 


Etectric Motor Drive ror GOLD DREDGES. 


Alaskan gold mining companies are manifesting the 
spirit of the age by arranging for the substitution of elec- 
tric power for steam. One company conducting dredg- 
ing operations near Dawson City found that in order 
to take advantage of the electric power which is now 
available it was necessary to change the large “sluice 
type” steam driven dredge which has been in use in the 
past to the “stacker type’” electrically driven. The 
alteration of this dredge, which is the product of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., necessi- 
tated the use of separate motors for each specific drive’ 
throughout the dredge, in addition to the substitution 
of new winches and gravel handling devices required by 
the change from sluice to stacker type. The motor equip- 
ment is made up of standard induction motors as fol- 
lows: 

The bucket drive motor is 100 H. P., 2,300 volts, 
for variable speed and reversing. A 50 H. P. constant 
speed, 2,300 volt motor drives 12-inch pump. Two vari- 
able speed 30 H. P., 440 volt machines drive the main 
and ladder winches. A 15 H. P. constant speed, 440 
volt motor, operating at a speed of 1,130 RPH, operates 
the screen and stacker hoist. The stacker is driven by 
means of a constant speed motor, 15 H. P., 440 volt. 
A 3-inch primer pump is driven from a 10 H. P. con- 
stant speed machine. The stacker for the dredge has 
80 foot centers and a belt 30 inches wide, driven from the 
top end by a motor. 

This dredge has already established for itself a rather 
unique record. One of the strangest “clean-ups” in the 
history of mining is reported to have been made from 
it after a part of its run last summer in the sloughs of 
the Bonanza Basin. When the sluice box was opened 
preparatory to the periodical clean-up, after quite an ex- 
tended period of operation, it was found that the bed 
of the slough, which had just been worked, had yielded 
an assortment of stuff the equal of which, according to 
the papers at Dawson City, had never been seen before 
in the mining regions of the West. The collection dis- 
closed among other things two Russian bronze ikons, 
or sacred figures, which had probably been carried into 
the region by Russian explorers many years before the 
Klondike was heard of. These ikons were identical with 
those carried by some of the regiments of the Czar’s 
armies in the late Japanese war. In addition to the ikons 
were found eight American pennies, about 100 pounds 
of unexploded cartridges, gallons of bullets, many of 
which had a coating of amalgam which necessitated their 
treatment for the gold adhering; 120 pounds of nails of 
all sizes, an alarm clock, a saw set, two massive gold 
charms, an.opal with its setting from a broken scarf pin; 
innumerable pieces of watch chains; knives, forks, keys, 
locks, native bismuth, etc. 

During the season many large clean-ups were made; 
the gold was.coarse and nuggets worth from $10 to $20 
apiece were recovered. 
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Tue Evectrric-Atr Rock DRILL. 


For three years past practical experiments and thor- 
ough tests in the mines of Colorado have been carried 
on by the Ingersoll-Rand Company looking to a combina- 
tion of the convenience and economy of the application 
of electricity and the pneumatic impulse principle, which 
it contends is and always must be the principle of suc- 
cessful rock drills. The perfected result, tested through 
three years’ work of thirty machines in the severe con- 
ditions of practical tunneling, shaft sinking and regular 
mining work, has been put on the markets of the world 
within the past few months under the name of the Tem- 
ple-Ingersoll Electric-Air Drill, a photograph of which 
is here reproduced. 

All there is of an electrical nature about this machine 
is an electric motor of standard type. This motor drives 
what is really the simplest possible form of an air pump 
from which the inlet and discharge valves—which alone 
have limited the speed and endurance of air compressors 
—have been eliminated, removing also all the incidental 
difficulties. The result is a combination of an air drill— 
having little more to it than a cylinder and piston—with 
an electrically driven air compressor. 

With the electric-air drill there is no piping in the 
mine. Wires are simply carried to a point near the work- 
ing face; from this point an armored cable connection 
is led to the drill. Thus the permanent wiring is always 
beyond the reach of the blast. 

The drill is claimed to be by far the simplest rock 
drill ever built—practically a plain cylinder with a piston 
in it, mounted on a 4%-inch column or a standard tripod. 
The compressor is duplex, single-acting, driven by re- 
duction gears from an enclosed dust-and-moisture-proof 
electric motor, either direct or alternating current. The 
whole equipment is mounted on a steel truck, easily 
moved on or off the mine track. The impulses of air 
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under a constant pressure of 30 to 40 pounds are trans- 
mitted to the drill from the compressor piston through 
two short lengths of hose. An impulse from one com- 
pressor cylinder throws the piston of the drill forward; 
the impulse from the other throws it back. The air is 
not released or exhausted, or used in the ordinary man- 
ner; it is simply compressed, expanded and recompressed, 
over and over again. The Ingersoll-Rand Company 
claim for this type of drill an economy of from one-third 
to one-quarter of the power at the power house. 


Exvecrric Hoisting ENGINES. 


The application of electricity as a motive power to 
hoisting apparatus for mining use is by no means a new 
development. However, radical changes and improve- 
ments are signalized in the types of such engines which 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
have recently perfected and which will be illustrated in 
their new catalogue. In the electric hoisting apparatus 
which this house first offered some of the standard fea- 
tures of their well known line of steam hoists had to be 
essentially modified because it was necessary to employ — 
such electric motors as were generally obtainable and met 
their exacting requirements. In other words, the hoists 
had to be adapted to the motors. Gearing, for instance, 
had to be changed from the left hand to the right hand 
side of the drum, involving a certain awkwardness in 
operation. Now, however, the motors are being adapted 
to the hoists, which are being constructed to embody and 
maintain all of the old and best features developed by 
the years of experience in steam hoisting engines which 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company have enjoyed, 
and of which they are justly proud. In the new type of 
electrically operated hoists the gearing is changed back 
to the left hand side of the drum, where it properly be- 
longs and where it is always located in steam hoists. 
The operating levers are almost precisely identical with 
those used for a steam engine, the 
electric drive is turned virtually 
into an automatic engine and the 
operator’s attention is left entirely 
free to watch for his signal. Nu- 
merous other features of interest 
and value are incorporated in 
these perfected hoists, which will 
be more adequately described in 
the manufacturers’ forthcoming 
catalogue. 

The care and attention which 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company give to special require- 
ments of export orders is well il- 
lustrated by a shipment they re- 
cently made to Peru. The total 
weight of this hoist is 13,800 
pounds, but in order to meet the 
exigencies of the route over which 
it must travel it was built in sec- 
tions, with no one piece weighing 
more than 300 pounds. The drums 
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are each 48 inches in diameter, with 40-inch faces, and the 
hoist is designed for a duty of 3,000 pounds, to be lifted 
at the rate of 400 feet per minute. It is driven by a 
37 H. P. induction motor and operated by a 440 volt 
alternating current, received from a power house a mile 
distant. This hoisting engine is destined for a large 
gold mining company whose operations are conducted 
5,000 feet up the Andes Mountains and in the course of 
its travels it must be hauled for 100 miles over wagon 
roads and for 50 miles must be transported on mule 
back. It will in addition experience the vicissitudes of 
travel by steamship, steamboat and railway and its man- 
ufacturers may well claim that if able to meet success- 
fully the conditions imposed upon them by this order they 
are prepared for almost anything that any part of the 
civilized world can demand. 
CoPpPpER SMELTING AND CONVERTING. 

An unusually complete and up-to-date plant for smelt- 
ing and converting copper has recently been shipped to 
customers in Chile by the Traylor Engineering Company, 
56 Trinity Place, New York. This plant, which em- 
bodies the latest American ideas and improvements, is to 
be erected in the vicinity of Antofagasta, and is expected 
to be the forerunner of other similar installations. Among 
the plants recently installed by this company in foreign 
countries may be mentioned one in Russia, one in Mex- 
ico and one in Canada. A notable feature of the work 
of the Traylor Engineering Company is the turning 
over of plants in complete working order, the buildings 
being erected and the equipment built and installed. More 
than $3,000,000 worth of similar contracts are said to 
be now in hand, and at least three important plants for 
continental Europe are under tender by this company. 
Their new works at Allentown, Pa., occupy a plot of 
land of nineteen acres. The whole plant is operated 
electrically and forms an interesting study for those con- 
templating the erection of modern manufacturing es- 
tablishments. | Catalogues are issued, describing the 
company’s special forms of concentrating mills, stamp 
milling and cyaniding machinery, furnaces and smelt- 
ing accessories, etc. 


One of the most complete and valuable catalogues 
of the season, dealing with cement making machinery, 
has just been issued by the Power and Mining Machin- 
ery Company, of Cudahy, Wis. The company’s large 
line of cement making machinery is described in detail, 
and the book contains general information of interest and 
value to contractors and cement users. 


The new Contractors’ Catalogue recently issued by 
the Cyclone Drill Company, of Orrville, Ohio, will be 
found of especial interest to all railroad contractors and 
quarry people. Rod and cable drills for railroad and 
quarry work, blast hole loaders, water tanks, portable 
steam engines and boilers, and blasting supplies are de- 
scribed, and much other information of value to the users. 
of such appliances is included. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSE FORCE PUMPS. 


The combination house force pumps illustrated here- 
with will no doubt interest a large number of our read- 
ers, as the advantages and improved features embodied 
in their construction admirably adapt them for-use in 
foreign countries. In the United States, although they 


FIG. 2. 


have been on the market but a little over two years, they 
have met with widespread favor and the demand for 
them is a rapidly increasing one. As shown in the illus- 
trations, all fittings and parts are interchangeable, thus 
making it possible for the dealer handling them to meet 
the requirements of his customer by simply altering any 
pump to suit the demand, a small wrench being the only 
tool necessary. To fully illustrate the advantages of 
this a larger cut is given here of Fig. 3, with check valve 
raised and the lower valve lowered, showing the valves 
in both places. 

In the smaller illustrations are shown five extra parts, 
namely: A common spout, a cock spout, pump wall 
bracket, base and an air chamber with two discharge 
openings. With these extra parts any of the other 
pumps shown here can readily be constructed to meet 
any requirements. Besides this, as the pump brackets 
are made to simply grip the cylinder, either a right or 
left hand pump can be made. 

As will be seen from the cuts, the cylinders and bearer 
tops of each of the sizes of Figures 1 to 6 are made from 


FIG. 4, 


BIG 5. 


FIG. 6. 


the same patterns and the air chambers, bases, spouts, 
and check valves are all interchangeable. A dealer can 
therefore have in stock any one of these pumps, together 
with a few each of the extra parts, and from these extra 
parts, by the use of a wrench, can construct any of the 
other pumps in a few moments and deliver whatever kind 
may be called for. 

The bearer tops are secured with hook bolts so that 
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the lever can be operated at any desired angle. The 
plunger rod is brass cased and works through a brass 
gland. The pump brackets for securing the pump to 
a wall. or plank are in two pieces, made to strongly grip 
the cylinder. The cylinder can therefore be easily turned 
so the discharge will be at any angle and the lever oper- 


FIGHT. 


ated from any convenient position, either right or left 
handed. 

These pumps are the products of the Goulds Manu- 
facturing Company, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., whose vari- 
ous, products are known in almost every country of the 
world. The latest products of their manufacture, the 
pumps illustrated herewith, are meeting with pronounced 
success wherever introduced and the company is antici- 
pating an equally large foreign demand for them. The 
pumps are made with polished iron cylinder, brass lined 
cylinder and brass body cylinder, handsomely painted 
for indoor use, making them ornamental in any kitchen. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES. 


John F. Allen, 370 and 372 Gerard Avenue, New 
York, recently shipped eight “Allen” boiler riveters, of 
108-inch reach, to the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany for use.in its new plant now in course of erection 
at Milton, Pa. This plant already has seventeen rivet- 
ing machines of 96-inch reach. The eight machines just 
shipped are to be used on oil tanks for cars. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 


has adopted the system of issuing small bulletins, de- 
signed for ready reference, giving in a condensed but 
comprehensive form information of general interest re- 
garding some of the principal machines of its manufac- 
ture. The latest of these miniature bulletins to appear are 
Nos. 4002, 4003, and 4004, dealing respectively with 
“Direct Current Motors and Generators,” “Electric 
Hoists,’ and “Polyphase Induction Motors.” Those in- 
terested in mining machinery will find of value the re- 
print of the Bulletin 1403, just issued, dealing with the 
Hancock jig. Applicants for catalogues or bulletins 
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published by this company should invariably state their 
official positions.and the names of the companies with 
which they are associated. 


“Ten-Wheel Type Locomotives,’ a pamphlet just 
issued by the American Locomotive Company, New 
York, illustrates and describes locomotives of this type, 
weighing over 150,000 pounds. It is a sequel to the 
pamphlet issued in January describing lighter designs 
of this type. 

Thirty different designs are illustrated and the prin- 
cipal dimensions of each design given. The designs 
presented range in weight from 152,000 to 201,000 
pounds and are adapted to a wide variety of road and 
service conditions. 


The handsome new catalogue now being distributed 
by the Goodell-Pratt Company, the well-known toolsmiths 
of Greenfield, Mass., is unquestionably one of the most 
complete and valuable works of the kind issued this year. 
The book comprises 208 pages, devoted entirely to tools, 
and in addition to the extensive line heretofore manufac- 
tured the company shows nearly fifty new tools. The de- 
scriptions are complete and comprehensive, and are accom- 
panied by illustrations which clearly set forth the im- 
portant features of each particular tool. To anyone in- 


* terested a copy of this catalogue will be mailed upon 


request. 


The Electric Vehicle Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
reports that it is having a very large call in Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Argentina and other South American countries for its 
“Columbia” gasoline cars and electric vehicles. The de- 
mand includes gasoline cars of 40-45 H.P. and 24-28 H. P. 
in touring car and limousine styles, electric broughams, 
The company’s electric commer- 
cial vehicles, including delivery wagons and trucks rang- 
ing in load capacity from 1,000 to 10,000 pounds, are 
also meeting with growing favor in foreign countries. 
The company says that the Columbia victoria-phaeton 
is one of the most popular cars ever designed, especially 
for ladies, although a great favorite also with physicians. 


The fact that there are over one thousand of its 
motor cars in use in New York City and vicinity has 
led the White Company of Cleveland, Ohio, to originate 
the novel idea of erecting a large clubhouse for the 
use of owners of such machines and their guests. The 
site chosen isin a locality very popular with autoists, 
being adjacent to the Long Island Motor Parkway. The 
general plan of the project is that of an exclusive 
country club. The building will be known as “The 
White House,’ and its central feature will be ‘an im-- 
mense garage. Restaurant and sleeping accommodations 
will also be provided, as well as many other conveniences 
designed to promote the pleasure and comfort of the 
patrons. 
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A SOUND BASIS FOR AN EXPORT TRADE. 


Comparatively little attention seems to have been at- 
tracted by that part of the report for 1906 of the United 
States Steel Corporation that deals with its export re- 
lations. Yet it supplies a striking refutation of the claim 
sometimes made that American manufacturers are ‘too 
busy with domestic: business” to give any attention to 
foreign trade. On the other hand the intelligent and 
far-sighted policy inaugurated by the officers of this 
colossal undertaking is typical of the spirit that is being 
manifested by a constantly increasing number of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Since the foreign business of all the subsidiary com- 
panies that make up the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was, late in 1903, concentrated in the hands of a 
single selling organization, marked, advances have, we 
learn, been made in marketing goods abroad. Export 
shipments last year amounted to 1,079,319 tons of vari- 
ous products, an increase of 13 per cent. over the ton- 
nage shipped in the previous year, while the gross re- 
ceipts exceeded those of 1905 by 28 per cent. These 
figures certainly argue for the success of the policy 
adopted toward export business. Some of our English 
contemporaries have been quick to see the point, which 
they are repeating for the benefit of the British manu- 
facturers. One of them describes it as follows: 

“The aim of the corporation has been to build up 
a permanent and continuous export trade with a view 
to providing markets which at all times may be relied 
upon to absorb a fair proportion of the total production, 
rather than to sell material in foreign countries only at 
times when the domestic market is unable to take the 
entire output of the mills.” “In pursuance of this policy,” 
says the report, “better prices have been secured for 
material exported than would have been possible had 
the business been of an intermittent character, and of- 
ferings in foreign markets made only at times when ac- 
cumulated stocks or a scarcity of domestic orders would 
have rendered export sales especially desirable.” 

We believe that we are quite within bounds in assert- 
ing that the disposition of American manufacturers to 
look on foreign trade as a “toy to be taken up or thrown 
aside at pleasure” is a thing of the past, if, indeed, such 
a disposition existed generally among the thinking and 
the successful representatives of our manufacturing in- 
dustries. The report of the Steel Corporation simply 
puts into concrete form the present position of those 


American factories whose products are most deserving 


of consideration. 
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A FORGOTTEN DEBT TO ONE AMERICAN 
INVENTOR. 


Lose a microscopic screw out of the works of your 
watch and the manufacturer of today has a hundred 
thousand duplicates, any one of which may in a moment 
be exactly fitted into a hole tapped for it. Knock off a 
sight from your rifle, an identical duplicate may be re- 
ceived by return of mail. Carelessly break the pulley of 
your lathe, a telegram to the manufacturer brings its 
counterpart in diameter, face, weight, bore and keyway. 
The manufacture of interchangeable parts is American 
in invention and American in development, and if some- 
times lost sight of before the more dazzling brilliancy of 
such other discoveries of American genius as the appli- 
cation of electricity to power and light, the telegraph and 
the telephone, yet is scarcely second to them in its effects 
on manufacturing industries and the weal and prosperity 
of peoples. 

Eli Whitney is known in history as the inventor of 
the cotton gin. The birth of our modern system of 
interchangeable manufacture is also due to him. In 
1798 he began to study the duplicate production of 
parts in his shop at New Haven, Conn., but it is only 
within the memory of men today less than middle-aged 
that this system, which has established American repu- 
tation for superiority and cheapness in-so many lines, has 
been adopted by many of our rival manufacturers in 
Europe. Whitney’s desire was to produce cheaply the 
10,000 muskets which the young Government of the 
United States had ordered of him. American watch- 
makers of today claim that it has only been by force of 
their example, or rather from the effects of their com- 
petition, that their older Swiss rivals reluctantly and but 
very recently have adopted our systems of mechanically 
producing in endless repetition parts so accurately iden- 
tical that any may be drawn from the stockroom and as- 
sembled into a whole without the necessity for the small- 
est alteration. It has, then, required a full century for 
this idea to attain its present position as indispensable to 
the economical or even the satisfactory manufacture of 
thousands upon thousands of articles, machines or devices 
required by modern complex civilization. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, it is only within 
the last half century that real progress has been 
made even in the United States in the perfecting of 
systems of interchangeable manufacture, and only within 
the last two decades that precision tools have been pro- 
duced capable of the absolute degree of accuracy that is 
indispensable. In this field American genius is by com- 
mon consent pre-eminent, and if proof be needed it is 
supplied by a cursory examination of the stocks of Amer- 
ican machine tools carried in European warehouses or 
by a study of our export statistics. Eli Whitney’s brain 
evolved the basic idea; a hundred Americans through 
succeeding generations have developed, expanded and 
perfected means of reducing costs of manufacture, im- 
proving quality and usefulness of the product, and putting 
within reach of consumers articles which even fifty years 
ago they would never have dreamed of possessing. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE 1865. 


Appropriately termed ‘“‘a story of amazing contrasts” 
is the review of American progress since the conclusion 
of our civil war in 1865 which Charles M. Harvey con- 
tributes to the April number of the Munsey Magazme. 
Figures, usually dry as dust and stupid, here become 
picturesque and absorbingly interesting, not alone to the 
patriotic American but to the student of world progress. 
We have space for but brief extracts: 

“In 1865 there were 35,000 miles of railway main 
track in the United States. There are 225,000 miles on 
April 1, 1907. The number of men whom the railways 
employ—1,500,000—is greater than the armies on the 
morning of Lee’s surrender. For 1907 the revenue of 
the country’s railways—$2,400,000,000—would pay the 
interest bearing debt of the Government of the United 
States twice over, and leave enough to support the Goy- 
ernment for a year. Today the property of the Ameri- 
can railways—$16,000,000,000—is as great as the wealth 
of the United States at the time of Lincoln’s election. 

“Between 1865 and 1907, both years being included, 
the United States’ annual product of pig iron jumped 
from 832,000 tons to 27,000,000 tons, and its coal output 
from 10,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons. In the forty-two 
years the annual value of its aggregate mineral output has 
expanded from $150,000,000 to $2,000,000,000; its prod- 
ucts of manufactures from $2,000,000,000 to $17,000,,- 
000,000; the value of its farms and farm property of all 
sorts from $7,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000; that of its 
farm products from $1,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, and 
the country’s wealth from $20,000,000,000 to $118,000,- 
000,000. 

“In the four and one-fifth decades in which the coun- 
try’s population has been multiplied two and one-half 
times the value of its farms and farm property has been 
multiplied by more than four, its farm products by seven, 
its wealth by nearly six, its manufactured products by 
eight and one-half, its mineral products by thirteen, its 
pig iron by thirty-three, and its coal by forty. 

“In the period in which these advances have been 
scored the people’s savings bank deposits; which were 
$200,000,000 for the whole country in 1865, have swelled 
to $3,400,000,000 in 1907, multiplying seventeen times, 
while the population has been increasing two and one-half 
times. In the same four and one-fifth decades the inter- 
est bearing debt of the Government has been reduced 
from $2,200,000,000 in 1865 to $900,000,000 in 1907, a 
drop from $65 for each man, woman and child in the 
country at the former date to less than $11 to-day. 

“The United States snatched the primacy in manufac- 
turing from England in 1880, in iron and steel in 1895. 

“With only 5 per cent. of the world’s population, the 
United States in 1907 produces 25 per cent. of its gold, 
30 per cent. of its silver, 40 per cent. of its iron, 42 per 
cent. of its steel, 45-per cent. of its coal, 50 per cent. of 
its petroleum, 60 per cent. of its copper, 75 per cent. of 
its cotton and 85 per cent. of its corn.” 

And “General Prosperity” still commands the situation! ~ 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF AMERICAN 
HARDWARE. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


(Chief Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State, Washington, D. C.). 


In conformity with the requirements of the act of 
Congress of March 6, 1902, a census of the manufactures 
of the United States is being taken along the lines of 
the census of 1900 and to supplement the results of that 
admirable work. The bulletin on the manufacture of 
iron and steel has not yet been published; but through 
the courtesy of Hon. S. N. D. North, the able Director 
of the Census, I have been permitted to examine the ad- 
vance sheets of this bulletin, which forms a part of the 
census of manufactures of 1905, prepared under the su- 
pervision of Mr. William M: Steuart, Chief Statistician 
for Manufactures. Many interesting facts in regard to 


the production of hardware appear in the bulletin, al- 


though no attempt has been made to differentiate that 
class of products. 

It is stated that the iron and steel production as a 
whole for the calendar year 1905 was abnormally and 
phenomenally large and the industry uniformly prosper- 
ous. The value of total products was $905,854,152, being 
an increase of 12.7 per cent. over the figures for the cen- 
sus year 1900. The following table gives the values at 
each census since 1870: 


Value of 
Iron and Per Cent. 
Census. Steel Products. of Increase. 
UY 6a $207 ,208,696 aes 
a ee Aan ore 296,557,685 43.1 
OO. hdl eg aa er 478,687,519 61.4 
cies os ue es 804,034,918 68. 
Be cnc Sees ss 905,854,152 1257 


A striking evidence of the concentration that has 
characterized this great American industry in the last 
thirty-five years is shown in the fact that, while the num- 
ber of establishments has decreased from 808 in 1870 to 
606 in 1905, the capital invested has increased nearly 
sevenfold—from $121,772,074 to $948,689,840—and the 
value of products more than threefold, as already shown. 

In the production of all iron and steel products in 
1905 the leading States were Pennsylvania, $471,228,844, 
or 52 per cent.; Ohio, $152,859,124, or 16.8 per cent. ; 
Illinois, $87,352,761, or 9.6 per cent.; New York, $29,- 
862,136, or 3.3 per cent., and Alabama, $24,687,359, or 
2.6 per cent. of the products. It is interesting to con- 
sider the relative rank of these States with reference to 
the census of 1900. Pennsylvania, Ohio and _ Illinois 
stood as above, but New York was eighth instead of 


fourth, and Alabama sixth instead of fifth, while New 
Jersey, now sixth, ranked fourth. 

The following table shows the value of certain lines 
of hardware produced by American steel works and mills 
in 1905: 


Kind of Products. Value. 
Cut nails and cut spikes: 

OMENS fe Mae a Apis Seale 2 Aas Fa $400,846 

Tet! 3 a Loh cee Naat hear eo ea 1,732,064 

Gombinedtiron and:-steel. noi. a 261,198 
Tzonrandesteel wire nails.) 22...005.5 08s onset 17,495,362 
PEGI ATCeSteel Wil. ass asls chek tse tees ese 30,992,672 
Wihemewire DTOGUCtS! a suicten afew. eleves wie op 19,063,409 
Iron and steel bolts, nuts, rivets, forged 

Siaticca my ASICS sWet Cintas cen athe oles 4.2) 13,854,635 
Iron and steel wrought pipe or tubes........ 43,985,728 
Iron and steel seamless drawn, clinched, 

DE ZeOme ee Piper Or tUDESM sv %.6 40 2 sme es 2,290,234 
Iron and steel springs, car, carriage, furni- 

FUL Oma ral lsOLtelac awn etiees otitis 1,708,632 
SE AMDOCaWa Ons Mey ota lents octtelccies fart shy 292,923 
Daovelsmspades, scoops cts. ons. nace. ss 410,500 


The foregoing table, however, does not represent the 
total production of each item enumerated, since it covers 
simply the output of rolling mills or steel works. Includ- 
ing’ other manufacturing establishments, the total nail 
production in 1905 reached a valuation of $32,830,196, 
itemized as follows: . 

VAD Omtia ogee ie ata) ae 2 Rees cals an se ee ' $24,300,351 


Sotarails andr cutsplKeS, suc.) se tact ot kos ates 2,684,449 
PlOLee Tals yeti c eae et Ban ee aie faye bho 2,345,762 
Tacks and small nails...... RM ee 1,664,161 
Shoestacks and: shoe nails 222534. dae. a 988,144 
Miscellaneous: products tyre . ates aesiete sare he 847,329 


In addition to the wire products of the rolling mills 
there were many establishments that purchased wire rods 
and manufactured therefrom wire products to the value, 
in 1905, of $17,362,395, chiefly barb wire, wire nails, field 
fencing and poultry netting. It appears that the aggre- 
gate value of the products of the wire industry of this 
country in 1905 was $83,353,956, as compared with $52,- 
871,387 in 1900, or an increase of 57.7 per cent. in five 
years. This is indeed a formidable showing. 

It is regrettable, for our present purposes, that the 
official census statistics do not give in detail the produc- 
tion of the various classes of hardware goods, such as 
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tools and implements. The figures presented above, how- 
ever, will suffice to show the enormous activity in this 
branch of American manufacturing industry. We will 
now consider the distribution in foreign countries of the 
surplus of these products, so far as the export statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor permit. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, the value of 
our total exports of locks, hinges and other builders’ 
hardware was $6,186,225, of which Europe took $2,497,- 
758; North America, $2,037,544, and South America, 
$469,103. The exportation was principally to the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Europe— 
United’ Kingdom, hasty ane eer es $771,248 
Germatiy atinincue: oeatcniae Ee ee een) 543,672 
France awa ois ale eee a ee 385,426 
Netherlands 5:09 20 vc. ieee eae ae 155,096 
Belgium “ic eke ses Se ilink ce eee ate 140,373 
North America— 
Canada wibeee's.. as cb Lanes ee ee 1,047,658 
Mexico. 2eii. Gan ah ee ee aa 547,028 
South America— 
Argentine Republics yt. Geet ete 160,103 
Chile®. . SRS 82g Re See geen een 95,036 
Brazil 2). eee en ee 80,874 
British Australasia «hese. setae 569,701 
British: South: Atnca eae ee el eee 213,321 
Japan 4.0.8 26, DO oe ae een ered ere ges 112,482 


The total sales in foreign countries of American made 
saws in 1906 amounted to $671,312, as compared with 
$319,464 in 1902, a gratifying increase. The principal 
countries of consumption were as follows: 

Europe (total $157,200 )— 


United: Kingdom: (oygr2 ser aid eee $100,285 

Gre rena ys i ook hs Saeko ee 25,292 

Beloit 0. iti. 6 viene psn eee ae a 10,672 
North America ($267,224)— 

Canadar. todd ttaek | eer ro okt baa eee 184,399 

Mexicon 2s he ee a eee re 27,770 
South-America ($90,394)— 

Areentinngy ick.. Bh aie tecbaie rider ane eay 35,984 

Chiles, Sakis Buel ce6 a Seaupeleiacieul te riers ee eee 34,123 

Brazile haan le tisk ee ne ae ee eee eee 6,909 


125,929 


Miscellaneous tools were sold abroad to the value of 
$6,608,469, as against $3,586,482 in 1902, an increase of 
84 per cent. This is certainly an excellent showing for 
a period of four years, especially when it is borne in 
mind that American manufacturers have, increasingly, to 
contend with close imitations of their products that are 
made in Europe under cheaper labor conditions and put 
on the market slightly more advantageously and not in- 
frequently under the guise of American manufactures. 
This exasperating trade policy is encountered perhaps 
oftener in the case of small tools and implements than 
any other articles; but the export statistics confirm the 
reports of our consular officers to the effect that the 
markets for American tools are steadily widening. The 
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principal purchasing countries in 1906 were as follows: - 


Europe (total $1,937,977 )— 


United Kingdont i) aun. s as cee ee $1,072,187 
Grerman ys. cik pen, 1 8 pene lat eee 325,968 
Russias. so 2. BL) Pe 2 eae oe 122,154 
Netherlands’ 5... ooo. oe 73,874 
Belgitime Af once foe hnt oe y 66,166 
North America ($2,181,924 )— 
Canadas acuky siesta: teeter eae 948,512 
MEXICO™) 6 coats see oe vie wore nak ocr 568,197 
Ciba ai wa. eee aes ah nee eee 411,949 
South America ($1,213,323 )— 
Argentine Republic’... #0.) 5.) =e . 537,646 
Brazi je fos hac Fee Oe eee ou ee eee 329,987 
CME eases evs ot sc dee ee ce oe 107,251 
Pet oe! osu es te 2d ee OEY 
Hecuador s) . Svs, eave werd ae ee 53,514 
British Australasia <3... 565.9 s.3 09 776,768 
Japan (only $43,390 in 1902)...:.. 37. yeeee 168,942 


The total exportation of American table cutlery in 
1906 was valued at $63,683, of which $28,550 was taken 
by Canada, $5,645 by Cuba, $5,043 by Brazil and $4,334 
by the United Kingdom. In this line England is, of 


course, our strongest competitor in all foreign markets, 
and the sales in that country probably represented novel- _ 


ties and specialties. There is every reason why the ex- 
ports of table cutlery to North and South America should 
henceforth develop rapidly. 

The exports of all other kinds of cutlery were valued 

at $503,180, of which Canada took $119,219, the United 
Kingdom $85,764 and Germany $28,411. 
- Cut nails and spikes were shipped abroad to the value 
of $314,485, of which $71,320 went to Cuba, $59,141 to 
Chile and $35,782 to Japan. In the same year the ex- 
ports of wire nails and spikes were valued at $2,095,488, 
the United Kingdom purchasing $444,007, Japan $561,- 
782, China $199,022 and British Australasia $174,807. 
All other nails, including tacks, were exported to the 
value of $426,445, of which $97,131 went to Mexico and 
$88,683 to the United Kingdom. 

The foreign sales of American stoves, ranges and 
parts of same amounted in 1906 to $1,188,967, distributed 
among the leading purchasing countries as follows: 
Europe (total $88,278 )— 


Germany 3) cies ois yc is es oe ope ele 6 er $24,392 
North America ($710,198 )— 

Caniada saa oie oc: ate dies witnloi cae eee pee, PIE 30m 

MeXICO ies, cschads San cie che cpslouetcr ps lave tase, cece 111,728 
South America ($131,327)— 

Argentine sRepublict (a7 cu saa). stad ace ses =S0 Bem 

Chile toy aevee ait halt coe Volek Aosatns eee 32,334 
British, South, Africas... 00 os <.. sion ee 108,274 


It is a gratifying evidence of the growing apprecia- 
tion of this class of American goods to note that the sales 
in British South Africa exceeded $100,000. In fact, our 
Consul at Pretoria reported not long ago that the United 
States has made notable gains in the hardware trade since 
the close of the Boer war, while the mother country has 
sustained a corresponding loss. Germany has also greatly 
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increased her trade. The following table of imports of 
hardware into the Transvaal is significant and highly 
encouraging to American manufacturers: 


From 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Bemeiand 2.2 2...... $1,022,000 $2,519,000 $2,047,000 
Meretica ........... 172,000 530,000 591,000 
Ssetmany............ 93,000 333,000 440,000 


While the American ax is not needed in the Trans- 
vaal, by reason of the absence of timber and forests, the 
Consul reports that American hatchets will always be in 
demand for building purposes. 

It is rather curious that the British consular officer at 
Caracas should have reported recently to his govern- 
ment that precisely the same change in trade conditions 
as regards hardware is going on in Venezuela as was de- 
scribed by the American Consul at Pretoria, namely, that 
England is steadily losing ground in an acquired field, 
while the United States and Germany are increasing their 
sales. He pointed out that there is no reason why Amer- 
ica should not soon excel in all the special branches that 
have hitherto been regarded as the exclusive domain of 
the British hardware trade, unless his compatriots made 
determined efforts to preserve the markets of Venezuela 
and other South American countries. 

Consul General Hanna, of Monterey, reports that 
general hardware is a business in which the United States 
has a large lead in Mexico, nearly all shelf hardware 
being supplied by this country. American tools, he says, 
are found to be superior to those imported from any 
other country. On the other hand, England controls the 
trade in pocketknives and Germany that in table cutlery. 
As a rule, the European goods in these lines are slightly 
cheaper, but rarely superior to the American manu- 
factures. ) 

Expert observers of European trade conditions agree 
that American hardware manufacturers are securing but 
a small part of the business that is open to them in Eu- 
rope, for there are thousands of articles that might be 
sold, with a fair profit, if once properly and systematically 
introduced. In selling to the foreign trade, however, it 
is very important for American manufacturers to protect 
themselves by trademarks and patents on the names as 
well as the mechanical features of their goods. 

Vice-Consul Piatti, of Nice, states that Italy offers a 
good market for American building hardware. During 
the past few years a few specialties, in the shape of Amer- 
ican locks, have come into use, but this does not, in his 
Opinion, represent even a fractional percentage of the 
field open to such and kindred articles. He also calls 
the attention of American manufacturers of heating ap- 
pliances to the fact that many house owners at Nice are 
putting in heating plants, and‘in a recent instance a large 
part of the materials was of American manufacture. 

Consul Mansfield, of Lucerne, stated in a recent re- 
port that most of the saws used in Switzerland are im- 
ported from the United States, including practically all 
the crosscut saws employed in cutting logs. He says that 
the American mill saw is universally recognized as a su- 
perior article, although the higher price asked for it 
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enables German manufacturers to find a market in Swit- 
zerland for the inferior article. 

I quote the following extracts from a report made to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor last October by 
Special Agent Burrill on the hardware trade in Australia, 
especially the western section: 

“Among the American made commodities which con- 
trol, or are largely represented, on the market, are saws, 
axes, edged tools of all kinds, files, harvesting and gar- 
den implements and carriage woodware. In the big show 
windows of the larger retail hardware stores of Perth, 
Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, Albany, Bunbury and other West- 
ern Australian cities American goods are prominently 
displayed and present an attractive appearance. An Aus- 
tralian hardware store without American wares would be 
about.as interesting to the average buyer as a theatrical 
show with the star part omitted. The wooden pulley 
blocks used on vessels of all kinds are imported from the 
United States and give excellent satisfaction.” 

Special Agent Burrill also reports in regard to the 
importation of fencing wire in Western Australia, which 
he says has assumed a commanding importance in trade, 
and competition between American and German manu- 
facturers is keen to supply the market. Their respective 
quotations for barbed wire vary but little, and because 
of the excellent quality of the American make and the 
satisfaction it has uniformly given in the colony it finds 
a ready sale, even though the price may sometimes ex- 
ceed that of German manufacture. 

From another source it is learned that rabbit-proof 
wire netting is in great demand throughout Australia and 
will continue so for years to come. It is stated that New 


South Wales alone has constructed over 40,000 miles of 


this fencing. In a recent report from Auckland Consul 
Prickett says that inasmuch as New Zealand has not been 
seriously troubled, except in a few places, by the rabbit 
pest the greater part of the fence wire in use in that 
colony is galvanized barb wire; but that during the last 
five years woven wire has been having a limited sale. 
There is a heavy demand for wire netting, and the consul 
recommends that American manufacturers of woven wire 
fencing send competent men to that country to investi- 
gate the subject with a view to securing a share in the 
trade. 

Consul General Ridgely, of Barcelona, reports that it 
has been intimated that in some instances German tools 
unmarked with the name of the country of origin have 
been sold as American products. This practice is not 
illegal, as there is no Spanish law or treasury regulation 
that requires imported merchandise sold in Spain to be 
marked with the name of the country of production. 

Consul General Skinner, of Marseilles, believes that 
American locks might be introduced to advantage 
throughout France, for the ordinary French lock is in- 
ferior and the key cumbersome. At the present time the | 
trade in imported locks in France is not large, amounting 
in 1906 to only $145,136. Such American locks as he 
found at Marseilles had filtered through from general 
agencies in Paris. 


PERSONAL BUYING TRIPS 


TO AMERICAN MARKETS. 


BY AN AMERICAN HARDWARE SALESMAN. 


Many lines of American hardware have been so 
widely introduced throughout the world, and for so many 
years, that too many foreign buyers are prone to fancy 
that our manufacturers have nothing in addition of in- 
terest or value to them. That this is a mistake has been 
proven to their ample satisfaction by scores of merchants 
who have personally visited the New York market or the 
establishments of American manufacturers. The prac- 
. tice of making such occasional buying trips is a growing 
one on the part of large and progressive merchants, and 
it is rarely indeed that the time and expense involved is 
not pronounced a profitable investment. Buying from 
catalogue is and always must be a very unsatisfactory 
proceeding, and yet in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred it is the only course left open to the merchant 
in foreign countries who does not himself visit the orig- 
inal producers. True, some American manufacturers, of 
hardware, for example, occasionally send their traveling 
salesmen to important foreign markets with lines of sam- 
ples thought most suitable for their supposed require- 
ments, and other and still more limited assortments may 
occasionally be inspected in the hands of other agents 
less qualified to promote the interests either of buyer or 
manufacturer. But no American salesman who has ever 
visited markets in other parts of the world in search of 
business has failed to regret the inadequacy of his sample 
collection, to wish some of his samples at the bottom 
of the sea, and mourn over the omission of others 
that might have been productive of large orders. And 
yet probably no such salesman has ever made a foreign 
trip without having been surprised and delighted by oc- 
casional opportunities for the introduction of new export 
goods and without having noticed on more than one occa- 
sion the satisfaction expressed by his customers, actual 
or potential, at the opportunity of inspecting lines of 
American manufacture with which he had not previously 
been acquainted. 

The hardware merchant who personally visits the 
United States brings with him a shrewd and thorough 
knowledge of his own market and its requirements, and 
he finds here not only the well known lines of butts and 
hinges, padlocks, latches, doorknobs, carriage hardware, 
coffee mills and meat choppers with which he has been 
for years familiar, but he finds scores of other articles 
made by the same manufacturers whose nature or quality 
he has failed to comprehend from catalogue description, 
and he finds hundreds of competing manufacturers, whose 
goods may present advantages in design, quality or price, 
to whose existence he would never otherwise have given 
a passing thought. 


One of the most curious trade features noticed by the 
American foreign traveler is the fact that he will find a 
large and thriving business being done in one city in 
certain lines of American goods, but on investigating a 
neighboring city, of precisely the same characteristics 
and within the borders of the self-same State, he will 
discover that not a single article is sold of those lines 
popular in the first city, but perhaps other and different 
lines, unknown in the latter place, are favorites there. 
There is but one explanation of most such cases—hap- 
hazard introduction. One merchant happens upon an 
article that commends itself to him. He buys it, is suc- 
cessful, and his competitors imitate his example. Of other 
articles he knows nothing, nor do his neighbors think it 
worth while inquiring. But in the second city, though 
only a hundred miles away, conditions happen to be ex- 
actly reversed. These “happenstances” are at once ridic- 
ulous to the point of absurdity and exasperating in the 
lessons they carry of wasted opportunities. 

If American goods, in the ironmonger’s line or any 
other, are worth buying at all, they are worth a thorough 
and conscientious study. The manufacturer who pro- 
duces one article suited to local requirements, and at a 
satisfactory price, can probably compete in others also. 
If prices appear to be cheap, but style or mechanism is 
not exactly adapted to local requirements, it is altogether 
likely that with an accurate knowledge of the facts before 
him the manufacturer might make a special article to 
meet the exigencies of the market, or some of his numer- 
ous American competitors may already have it. Even a 
brief survey of the American markets in person will de- 
termine how and to what extent the foreign merchant 
can do business in the American markets to a hundred | 
times greater advantage than any possible dealings either 
with salesmen or catalogues. 

But there is another and even more important feature 
of personal buying trips to America. There are scores of 
lines and hundreds of articles made in this country thaf 
are entirely suited to foreign trade, but that are not cata- 
logued, or, if so, cannot be represented or described im 
type or engraving in such a manner as to command in- 
quiries, to say nothing of orders. While this is true to a 
certain extent of the hardware trade per se, it is more 
noticeable and emphatically the case in a great number 
of articles that until personally brought to their inspec- 
tion entirely escape the “universal providers” or “depart- 
ment stores.” To illustrate this point in concrete fashion, 
the last summer’s visit to the United States of two gen- 
tlemen, the heads of a chain of ten large general stores. 
in the Far East, may be cited. The writer enjoyed the 
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privilege of escorting these gentlemen about New York, 
and among the goods which were found desirable in style, 
quality and price, for which orders were placed and in 
which a thriving business has since been done, may be 
mentioned fancy boxed stationery, wooden and cast iron 
toys, leather belts and ladies’ bags, silver toilet articles 
and tableware, watch chains and jewelry in great va- 
riety, celluloid and other composition brush, comb and 
mirror sets and novelties of many descriptions, traveling 
bags, gentlemen’s shirts, collars, neckties, etc., etc. 


Most of these goods are never catalogued, owing to 
the variety of styles and frequently varying fashion 
of the day. Catalogues of others convey but a faint idea 
of actual appearance and none at all of quality. The vis- 
itors in question expressed themselves as certain of the 
profitable nature of their investment in the American trip, 
and as determined to include future visits to this country 
in their annual pilgrimage to Europe, which, however, 
they expect to vary hereafter by making their first stop 
in the United States. 


The AmMeEricAN Exporter will gladly welcome visit- 
ing merchants, and freely extends to its readers the hos- 
pitality of its offices during their stay in New York. As- 
sistance of every sort will be extended, interpreters in 
any language supplied and every effort made to render 
the visit pleasant and profitable, and all without charge or 
commission of any kind. The AMERrIcAN ExporTER does 
no merchant, agency or shipping business, nor has it any 
connection whatever with any such house. Its business 
is purely and solely that of publishers, and as such its 
duties are restricted to an independent devotion to the 
best interests of its subscribers and readers on the one 
hand, and of its friends who carry their business an- 
nouncements in its columns on the other. 


THE TARIFF AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY. 


‘The State Department has made public the text of 
the commercial agreement between the United States and 
Germany. In the preamble it is declared that it is de- 
sired to adjust the commercial relations between the two 
countries until a comprehensive commercial treaty can 
be agreed upon. 


It is agreed on the part of the United States that cer- 
tain German articles shall be subject to reduced tariff 
rates, and reciprocally the German Government concedes 
to certain products of the United States the minimum 
German tariff duties. It is understood that the list com- 
prises about 97% per cent. of the total imports from the 
United States into Germany. 


The agreement is to take effect on July 1 of this year 
and to remain in force until June 30, 1908. In case, how- 
ever, neither country shall have given notice six months 
before the latter date of its intention to terminate the 
agreement it will remain in force until six months from 
the date when either shall notify the other of its intention 
to terminate the same. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON MEXICAN COM- 
MERCIAL LAWS. 


By E. DEAN FULLER, ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, Mexico Criry. 


Losses are bound to occur to every business man, no 
matter how careful he may be in extending credit; but 
prompt action, directed by a knowledge of conditions and 
of the laws, will reduce them to a minimum. 

Some knowledge of the laws of a foreign country is 
indispensable to the exporter, as delays in securing it, 
when conditions demand prompt action, may prove fatal 
to his interests. 

As illustrative, take the laws of Mexico. No attor- 
ney can legally represent his client unless he possess a 
legal power of attorney from him. He cannot appear in 
court, either to prosecute for or to defend him, without 
this power of attorney. His hands are absolutely tied. 

Therefore, when prompt action may be required to 
protect a creditor, or where the attorney’s authority is 
liable to be questioned, he should be furnished with this 
power of attorney at the earliest possible moment. 

These powers are of two kinds, and are called “let- 
ter powers” and “full powers,’ of which every exporter 
to Mexico should have a supply on hand. 

The “letter power” may be used when the amount 
involved is less than $500 United States currency. The 
“full power” is required in all cases where the amount 
involved is in excess of $500 in the currency of the United 
States. 

The “letter powér” need only be signed by its author, 
witnessed by two witnesses and have a five-cent Mexican 
documentary stamp affixed and canceled. 

The “full power” must be signed and witnessed in 
the same manner, but requires, in addition, the signature 
of a notary public, which latter signature must be certi- 
fied to by a clerk of a court of record. The clerk’s signa- 
ture must then be certified to by the nearest Mexican 
consul. When so executed the instrument must be for- 
warded to the City of Mexico, to be there legalized be- 
fore the Federal authorities. 

Taking the laws of Mexico as a whole, they provide 
far greater protection to the creditor than do those of the 
United States, and the only causes of complaint against 
them are the technicalities of court proceedings, which 
prolong litigation. 

Attachment laws exist, against both debtor and his 
property, and upon much more liberal grounds than in 
the States. No bonds are required to institute them. 

The statutes are filled with laws for the prevention 
of frauds and provide severe punishment for their com- 
mission. 

But a knowledge of the technicalities of the law is un- 
necessary for the business man. That is his attorney’s 
business. 

What he should know and keep ever before him in 
his business with Mexico is that his attorney will be 
powerless to act unless he possess the indispensable power 
of attorney, and that any delay in furnishing it will mean 
time wasted and an account perhaps lost. 


SOME HARDWARE SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 


It may be, as some one has observed, a poor day that 
does not see the announcement of some new invention of 
American genius destined for the shelves of the hard- 
ware trade both at home and abroad. Practical or fanci- 
ful, useful or ornamental, some of these inventions sur- 
vive, some disappear quickly from notice, some leap at 
a bound into worldwide favor, some of them win their 
way only through a long and painstaking course in the 
education of the public to their advantages. To the class 
in which are numbered novelties tried and proven belong 
the several articles selected for description and illustra- 
tion in this number of the AMERICAN Exporter. All of 
them have already received the seal of trade approval, not 
only at home in the United States but more or less widely 
in foreign markets. 


ALCOHOL STOVE. 


ALCOHOL GAS AS FUEL. 


A variety of alcohol stoves is known to the trade. 
The one here illustrated differs from others in that it burns 
alcohol gas, which it generates itself while the flames are 


burning. The advantages claimed for this stove over | 


others, whether alcohol, gas or oil, include: Production 
of more heat, with a consumption of only one-eighth the 
quantity of fuel; impossibility of explosion; odorless and 
smokeless flame, producing no soot; invisible wick, pro- 
tected by asbestos, hence superior durability. Its manu- 
facturers, Glogan & Co., 1053 Dickey Building, Chicago, 
Ill., state that although this stove has been on the market 
for only a few years it has already gained a wide ap- 
proval in many foreign markets. They illustrate the 
strong .construction of the stove with the statement that 
although it weighs only 210 grammes it can support a 
weight of 50 kilos. Any kind of alcohol can, be used 
and the reservoir, having a capacity of about 210 grammes 
of alcohol, is of sufficient capacity to obviate the necessity 
of refilling every time the stove is used. 


ENAMELED METAL TILING. 


In the course of the past two or three years American 
manufacturers of enameled metal tiling have attained a 
high degree of perfection in their products, and progress 
in technical and artistic qualities has been accompanied 


by notable reductions in cost, so that today products of 

American factories in this line are favorably known in 

many different markets, particularly in Australasia, 

South Africa and South America. As is generally under- 

stood, this material consists of thin plates of a non- 

corrodible white metal, highly enameled and embossed 

in a great variety of colors and designs, finished to repre- 

sent the finest ceramic tiling, for which it forms a per- 

fect substitute. ‘‘Enametile”’ is the trade name given to 

their product by the New York Metal Ceiling Company, 

537 West Twenty-fourth street, New York, who rank 

among the principal American manufacturers of these’ 
goods. In discussing the advantages claimed for this 

form of tiling its makers point out the fact that be- 

sides being adapted for walls and waiscotings in 

every respect equally as well as any ceramic tiling 

ever made, “Enametile’ has the added advantage of 

being entirely suitable for ceilings. One square foot 

of ceramic tiling weighs about five pounds, while the same 

area of this product weighs only about six ounces. 
Metal tiling is affixed directly to finished plastered walls 

with a specially prepared cement, the joints are flushed 

out and made level, leaving no lurking place for vermin, 

dirt or germs, and, furthermore, may be washed and kept 

clean with soap and lukewarm water. In point of econo- 

my “Enametile” is claimed to cost only from one-third to 

one-half as much as ceramic tiling, over which it also has 

the enormous advantage of being perfectly flexible, con- 

forming readily to curved surfaces. In fact, it is easily 

cut with a pair of ordinary 
shears and can be bent as 
square or curved corner, or 
carried over pipes, without 
breaking the enameling. It 
is impossible to reproduce 
here the coloring and the 
charm of the great variety 
of designs illustrated in the 
im! aietiieaec. taller Fect, Bo 
catalogue, which shows 
patterns suitable for every 
variety of room in private 
residences, business offices 
or public buildings. 
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An IMPROVED BENCH 
DRILL. 

A new model of bench 
drill has recently been 
added to their already ex- 
tensive line of tools by 
the Goodell-Pratt Com - 
pany, of Greenfield, Mass., 
which has already met 
with the cordial approval 
of the trade: This drill, 


BENCH DRILL. 
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as illustrated herewith, measures 27 inches in height and 
weighs 70 pounds packed for export. It is fitted with 
cut gears, with a three-jawed chuck having a capacity of 
0 to ¥% inch, and with two tables, one oblong and sta- 
tionary, the other round and swinging, and has two 
speeds regulated by a cam attached to a shifter knob. 
The rectangular table measures 7x6 inches and the round 
table has a diameter of 7 inches. 


SPRING CLOTHES PIns. 


The magnitude of the foreign demand for American 
clothes pins is one of the features of our export business 
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IMPROVED CLOTHES PIN. 


that never fails to astonish the uninitiated. Shipments in 
carload lots of the American standard, about 30,000 
pounds, are by no means unusual, while the casual tour- 
ist in Europe and even in the remote corners of the globe 
is constantly puzzled and amused by the persistent in- 
vitations of street hawkers among whose stocks in trade 
a supply of our spring clothes pins is included. Investiga- 
tion frequently develops the fact that the article so offered 
is almost as frequently sold for office use as for its origi- 
nal purpose, for many a foreign office man uses American 
spring clothes pins as letter clips. But for whatever pur- 
pose bought the business is a large one, and manufac- 
turers in this line employ large capital as well as in- 
genuity that seeks constant improvement in their 
products. The United States Clothes Pin Company, of 
Montpelier, Vt., are calling attention to a new model 
which, it is claimed, presents features of great value. 
The construction of this pin, an illustration of which is 
shown herewith, is very simple, merely consisting of two 
pieces of kiln-dried hardwood and one piece of galvanized 
spring steel wire. Its manufacturers claim that it never 
splits, is so galvanized that the wire cannot rust, and 
having no peg, pin or rivet has nothing about it to get 
out of repair and hence will last indefinitely. 


An AUTOMATIC SAFETY RAZOR. 


Safety razors are claimed to be an American ‘invention. 
In any event it is the product of our factories in this line 
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SAFETY RAZOR OUTFIT. 
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that is most favorably regarded and most largely sold 
in every civilized country in the world. One of the types 
of safety razor that has enjoyed great popularity of late 
is that which is sold with an equipment of ’a number of 
thin wafer blades, and of tools of this variety perhaps 
the newest model to be placed on the market is that offered 
by the Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio, and 9 
Warren street, New York, a photograph of which is re- 
produced herewith. Two noteworthy claims are made for 
this razor. It is automatic and the parts are so con- 
nected that there is no danger of losing one of them. To 
open it is only necessary to press a small button, turn it 
slowly, when the frame is caught and held open and a 
wafer blade placed in the holder. Each razor is sold 
with twelve wafer blades, which, as well as the frame it- 
self, have all been passed through an acid solution ren- 
dering them thoroughly antiseptic. It is genuine silver- 
plate throughout and, while only just beginning to be 
advertised, already commands a sale of over 100 dozen 
a day. 
DousLeE Rotary WasHiInG MACHINE. 

American washing machines have within the past few 
years developed into a staple export line of growing im- 
portance. The model illustrated with this article pre- 
sents some features which its manufacturers (Wiard 
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WASHING MACHINE. 


Manufacturing Company, East Avon, N. Y.) claim do 
not exist in any other machine on the market. For ex- 
ample, the Wiard washer possesses a double rotary mo- 
tion, the tub revolving in one direction, while the upper 
disk is at the same time rotated in the opposite direction 
by means of a gearing. There are no trips, cams, springs, 
or other complications and its simplicity in construction 
contributes also to ease in operation and faster washing 
on account of the greater circulation of hot water and, 
soapsuds. Another notable feature in this machine is 
the fact that it can be separated into three parts, the tub, 
the frame and the yoke, materially assisting in moving 
from one place to another, which, in the case of other 
washers that must be moved bodily, often requires 
strength beyond that of the average woman. Bearings 
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are all machine bored and reamed, castings galvanized 
throughout and every possible attention given to avoid- 
ing wear on the clothes, which, it is claimed, is in this 
machine reduced to a minimum. 
NovELty Savincs BANKS, 
Advertising and “premium” novelties are always in 
demand, not only by enterprising merchants but by an in- 
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KEYLESS BASKET BANK. 


creasingly large number of banking institutions. Many 
banks have adopted the use of small home or pocket 
money boxes, given freely to would-be depositors as a 
means of encouraging thrift and small savings and the 
ultimate opening of.a deposit account in their institution. 
One of the newest devices of this sort, called by its 
manufacturers, Victor M. Grab & Co., Chicago, Ill., the 
“Horse-Shoe Money Box,” is illustrated herewith. It 
is neat in design and so small in size that it can conven- 
iently be carried in the pocket or even suspended from 
the watch chain. ' Intended to hold ten coins of about the 
size of an American ten-cent piece it opens automatically 
upon the deposit of the tenth coin. The “Basket Bank,” 
which is manufactured by the same firm, is made of oxi- 
dized copper or nickel and is said already to be a favorite 
“premium” with many merchants and large publishing 
companies in the United States. Each coin as it is depos- 


ited is duly registered by an automatic figure counter on 
the face of the bank, which thus always shows the exact 
amount contained within. The automatic locking device 
employed is quite unlike any other and renders the ex- 
traction of money impossible except on the deposit of 
$5 or its equivalent or some multiple of such sum, its 
total capacity being $30 in United States silver. The 
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matiufacturers have a London office for the benefit of 
their large and increasing foreign trade in the various 
novelties that they produce. 


TUBULAR LANTERNS. 


Lanterns were made in America long before the dis- 
covery of coal oil or kerosene, but that discovery of such 
far-reaching importance necessitated the invention of oil- 
burners and the development of the tubular principle 
with its superior light-giving power. The pioneer in this 
industry in America was Mr. R. E. Dietz, whose first 
factory was established in 1840 and which has now de- 
veloped into the three great plants operated by the R. E. 
Dietz Company with a total floor space of nearly 212,000 
square feet.. Besides its main office and works in New 
York and a large factory at Syracuse, the company has 
recently erected a third plant larger than either of the 
others. This company claims the distinction, too, of hav- 
ing been the first to introduce an automobile lamp made 
on its popular tubular cold-blast principle, and was the 
first in the United States to undertake the manufacture 
of lamps for automobiles on a large scale. About one- 
quarter of the combined products of its three factories 
is exported, London and Paris especially being large 
and regular customers for automobile lamps. A London 
office is maintained and traveling salesmen visit all the 
principal markets of the world in the Dietz interests. 


A NEw PIpeE VISE. 

The “Vulcan” chain pipe vise which J. H. Williams 
& Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., have lately put on the market 
has met with a very favorable reception in this country 
and will probably commend itself to the many customers 
abroad of this firm’s well known “Vulcan” chain pipe 
wrenches. The principle of construction is the same in 
the vise as in the wrench, but involves a radical depar- 
ture from the accepted type of pipe vise. The chain 
which hugs the pipe half way around is hand made and 
identical with that used in “Vulcan” wrenches, the action 
is quick and novel, and the tool, of wrought steel, with 
drop-forged jaws renewable by simply filing the teeth, 
is practically unbreakable. But in addition this device 
is so compact that it is easily carried in hand or tool bag 
and for outside work would seem to be almost a sine qua 
non. 

ScHooLs oF ArT IN METAL CEILINGS. 

The use of light sheet steel, stamped into designs of 
more or less artistic merit, is by no means new either in 
the United States or in most other countries. It has re- 
mained, however, for the La Crosse Cornice and Ceiling 
Company (of La Crosse, Wis.) to supply the intending 
buyer of similar material with a guide which ought 
greatly to assist the novice in the selection of pure de- 
signs of genuine artistic worth. The illustrated catalogue 
of this concern classifies its forty or fifty designs of steel 
ceilings under the following heads: Greek, Colonial, 
Rococo, Romanesque and Gothic. The La Crosse com- 
pany claims to employ the highest priced and most effi- 
cient artist designers available, and that fact, together 
with the classification of designs into different schools, 
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should help the builder in his choice of decorations of 
artistic fitness. 


CHILDREN’S “AUTOMOBILE” WAGONS. 


For many years foreign hardware and toy dealers 
have profitably imported thousands of American veloci- 
pedes annually for the local small boy. More recently 
it has been discovered that a large and remunerative 


“IRISH MAIL” HAND CAR. 


trade also awaits the introduction of other American toys 
and novelties for children. In line -with the so-called 
children’s “automobiles” comes a new wagon which is 
said already to have created for itself almost as much 
popularity abroad as at home. “The Irish Mail,” as it 
is christened by its manufacturers, Hill-Standard Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Anderson, Ind., is claimed to 
be the only car of the sort in the market built on entirely 
correct principles. It is geared for speed, yet built so 
low that danger of upsetting is minimized. Steel and 
hickory wood combine to ensure durability under rough 
usage, and the fun provided for the boys is second only 
to the profit realized by the importer. Thousands have 
already been shipped abroad. 


A USEFUL FRAMING SQUARE. 


The square illustrated herewith is devised especially 
for roofing work. The Nicholls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, la., who are its manufacturers, claim 


NEW FRAMING SQUARE. 


that it is the only square made which clearly indicates 
to the carpenter all necessary figures for all cuts and 
lengths of every kind of roof, saving much time and labor 
in referring to books and papers. These squares are cut 
out of a solid sheet of steel and have no welds, with con- 
sequent gain in strength, freedom from danger of break- 
ing at the corner and less liability of getting out of true. 
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CEILING Hooks OF WIRE. 


Complaint has sometimes been made that wire ceiling 
hooks heretofore marketed have been subject to the 
weaving and working of the wires of which they are 
made. In the Bradley “metal clasp” hook, its maufac- 
turers, the Atlas Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn., claim to have entirely obviated this objection in 
the feature that gives the line its name, a metal clasp, 
which grips all the wires together in a bunch at the base 
of the hook, ensuring perfect rigidity and strength. This 
feature is distinctive and will readily be appreciated from 
the accompanying illustration. 


YANKEE HARDWARE NOVELTIES. 


A number of novelties that have never before been 
shown are recent additions to the line of Smith & Hemen- 
way Company, 110 Duane street, New York, who control 
the output of no fewer than eleven different American 
factories. In the way of carpenters’ tools, the saw clamp 
and the mitre box herewith illustrated are notable. The 
“Rush” noiseless saw clamp takes its name from the fact 


WIRE CEILING HOOK. 


that it is indeed noiseless because the jaws (15 inches in 
length) are made of wood, treated mechanically to pre- 
vent warping. But one movement of a hand saw is nec- 
essary in order to file the entire length. There are no 
screws or bolts to get loose and the frame, entirely of 
heavy spring wire, can be instantly adjusted to any 7-inch 
board. This is intended to be sold by the retail trade at 
50 cents, or two shillings. The mitre box illustrated is 
unlike any other in that it goes on top of the work in- 
stead of receiving the work at the top of the box. This 
tool is light and compact, weighing but 2 pounds, can be 
folded and put into any tool chest and can be retailed 
profitably at $1.50, or 6 shillings, each. 

Watch charms in the shape of miniature reproductions 
of tools or instruments peculiar to their trades are 
always popular among mechanics. A miniature tele- 
phone is 1 inch in height, supplied in either gold 
or nickel finish and retails at only 25 cents, or 1 shilling. 
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A miniature “monkey wrench” is a facsimile reproduction 
of the standard machinists’ tool, 114 inches in length, and 
is sold at the same popular price in spite of the fact that 
sixty-seven different operations are necessary in its man- 
ufacture. 

Intended to be sold at the same low retail price of 
25 cents, or 1 shilling, is a new combination lock, latch, 
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IMPORTANT ELECTRICAL CONTRACTS.. 


According to the New York Times of April 29, the 
carrying out of the work involved in a number of im- 
portant contracts recently secured by American manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment will represent an outlay 
of more than $5,000,000. According to the same author- 
ity, the Czar’s palace at Tsarskoe, near St. 
Petersburg, will hereafter be lighted by a com- 
plete plant now on order with an American con- 


cern, while the British Westinghouse Company, 


Limited, which represents the Westinghouse in- 
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NEW SAW CLAMP. 
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hasp and staple, made entirely of pressed steel, with 
brass cylinder and two keys. At the same price again 
the new glass cutter which this house is offering will 
probably commend itself widely. The head of this cut- 
ter is of steel, the handle of rubberoid, holding six in- 
terchangeable wheels replaceable at will. 

A new. compound lever hack saw frame is of 
heavy steel, adjustable by a lever on top, taking hack 


terests in Great Britain, and which is largely 
controlled by the American Westinghouse con- 
nection, has now on order more than 100,000 
horse power of steam turbines and 40,000 horse 
power of generators on English account. The 
principal turbine orders have been obtained for 
London traction and lighting plants, while the 
generators are intended for installation in mu- 
nicipal power stations in the British metropolis, Bristol, 
Neasden, Middlesboro-on-Tees and Brighton. 

The Italian affiliations of the Westinghouse people 
have contracted for turbo-generators for the Giovi light- 
ing system, while the Australian engineering and con- 
tracting firm of Noyes Brothers, which represents the 
same interests in the antipodes, has ordered dynamos and 
motors for operating batteries, stone crushers and ore 
tramways in the New Moon Company’s gold 
mines at Bendigo, New South Wales. 

The Usina Electrica of Montevideo, South 
America, has ordered different apparatus for its 
new substations, while big gas engines of a new 
type are to be shipped to Buenos Ayres. Other 
orders for gas engines, which foot up a total of 
nearly 6,000 horse power, have been received 
from the Midland Railway Company of England, 


from Heysham Docks and from Gibraltar. 


saw blades, either power or hand saw, from 8 to 12 
inches in length. The retail merchant realizes a good 
profit in offering this frame at 50 cents or 2 shillings. 


The Abner Doble Company, engineers, of San Fran- 
cisco, have appointed Mitsui & Co. to act as their sole 
agents in Japan and its territories, Korea, China and 
Manchuria, for the sale of Doble tangential water wheels 
and hydraulic apparatus. 


The London County Council has allotted the 
Westinghouse concern another contract for mo- 
tor equipments for cars to be operated in and 
around the British metropolis, making an aggre- 
gate of thirty-four equipments ordered within 
the past few months. One thousand and forty 
magnetic brake outfits have also been requisi- 
tioned. 

The United States Steel Products Export 
Company, the foreign business end of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which recently secured 
a contract for rails, etc., from the Glasgow cor- 
poration, received an order from the Manchester 
municipal tramway authorities for special rails. 


Chas. S. Schieren, Jr., secretary of Charles A. Schier- 
en & Co., of New York, sailed for Europe April 
23, per S. S. Kronprinz Wilhelm, to visit his Hamburg 
office, and especially to assist in promoting the introduc- 
tion in Europe of “Duxbak” waterproof leather belting, 
a new product of this firm’s factories. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN AMERICAN CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION PRACTICE. 


It may safely be said that no other form of building 
material has ever sprung into prominence more quickly 
and taken firmer hold on the public favor than concrete. 
So rapid has been the increase in concrete construction 
in the United States within the last ten years, in every 
conceivable kind of building, that to supply the cement 
alone requires the united full capacity of over sixty of 
the largest manufacturing plants in America. 


STONE CRUSHING PLANT. 


In cities much of the heavy traffic is conducted 
through concrete tunnels. Telegraph and telephone wires 
are carried underground in concrete conduits. Sky- 
scraping buildings rest on pillars of concrete built up 
through caissons from bed rock, often 150 feet below the 
surface, and the structures themselves are frequently 
constructed almost entirely of concrete with the addition 
of small reinforcement bars of steel. For the building 
of large factories concrete is rapidly becoming one of 
the favorite materials. City, and especially suburban, 
houses are exténsively built of concrete blocks, while in 
the construction of sidewalks and street paving the use of 
concrete is almost universal. In railroad construction 
work it is rapidly superseding other materials. Owing 
to its comparatively cheap first cost, and being practically 
indestructible, it is by many regarded as considerably 
less expensive even than wood. Shops, roundhouses and 
“Stations are built of concrete, even to the roofs. Bridges 
are now made almost entirely of this product, and where 
it is necessary to elevate tracks or roads the embank- 
ments are supported by retaining walls of concrete con- 
struction. 

In rural districts, not only houses and barns are built 
of concrete, but stable floors, feeding floors, mangers, 
root-cellars, silos, in which green forage is stored for 
winter feeding, and even fence posts are made of this 
new construction. 

Concrete in crude form, but producing fairly good re- 
sults, was employed in the buildings of the Romans nearly 
2,000 years ago, but the genesis of its modern use is of 
comparatively recent date. How quickly it has come into 
use in the United States will be most readily realized 
by showing how rapid has been the demand for increased 
production of cement. 


There.are many kinds of cement used in this country, 
but over three-fourths of the entire consumption is of 
the variety known as “Portland,” taking its name from 
the limestone found on the island of Portland, England. 
This product was first manufactured by Joseph Aspden, 
of Leeds, in 1824, but its production in the United States 
dates only from 1872, and not until 1896 did the annual 
domestic production exceed the million-barrel mark. In 
1904 the production had increased to 26,505,881 barrels, 
and is much greater at the present time, but the exact 
figures are not available. The entire production of 
cement of all kinds in the United States in 1892 was 
8,758,621 barrels and it had increased in 1897 to only 
10,989,463 barrels, while the estimated production for 
1906 was 47,500,000 barrels, an increase of over four- 
‘fold in ten years. 

The most approved composition of concrete for gen- 
eral construction consists of a mixture of broken lime- 
stone, granite or clean screened gravel, varying from 
one to two inches in diameter, clean, coarse sand and 
cement, in such proportions that the voids between the 
stone will be completely filled by the sand andthe voids 
in the sand completely filled with cement, with a slight 
excess of cement to insure a perfect bond with the stone. 

Mix1nc MACHINES. 

To produce perfect concrete, every particle of sand 
and each piece of stone must be thoroughly coated with 
a film of cement, and this is only accomplished by thor- 
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ough mixing. In the earlier uses of concrete machinery 
for mixing was not favored by contractors, partly be- 
cause the machines then known did not have capacities as 
at present, and partly because the impression prevailed 
that the aggregates could be more rapidly and as thor- 


oughly mixed by hand. With the growth of the indus- 
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try, however, careful tests were instituted in many differ- 
ent laboratories, and it has repeatedly been demonstrated 
that concrete mixed by approved types of machines has a 
much higher tensile strength than that mixed with 
shovels by manual labor. 

There are three general types’ of mixers used in the 
United States: gravity mixers, in which the aggregates 
are elevated to the top of a series of hoppers and pass 
through the several hoppers by the force of gravity and 
are mixed by their constantly changing relative positions 
in the descent ; continuous mixers, to which the materials 
are fed continuously and are carried along through a 
trough or mixing recepacle by means of spirally arranged 
blades or deflectors; and batch mixers into which the 
aggregates are measured and are mixed either by the 
form of the mixing drum or by blades or scoops arranged 
around the interior circumference of the chamber, each 
batch being received, mixed and discharged before an- 
other is inserted. 

When the stone, sand and cement are mixed together, 
with sufficient water added to dissolve the cement, the 
process of converting the entire mass back to stone be- 
gins immediately and it is therefore necessary to mix 
concrete rapidly. In the one to three minutes usually 
allowed to mix concrete, it has been found that when 
mixed by men with shovels, or in a gravity mixer, the 
aggregates are mixed together an average of about four 
times, when mixed in a continuous mixer the materials 
are mixed eight or ten times, but when mixed by the 
most improved types of batch mixers, the stone, sand and 
cement are thoroughly mixed about eighty times. There 
are over 50 styles of concrete mixers made in the United 
States. 

ARGUMENT For “BatcH” MIXING. 

Manufacturers of gravity and continuous mixers 
make a point of the large quantity of concrete their ma- 
chines will produce. 
of “batch” mixers with the claim that their machines 
will turn out concrete as rapidly as it can be placed in 
the forms by any ordinary force of men and the product 
is far superior to that made by the other types of ma- 
chine. In this connection the Contractors’ Supply and 
Equipment Company, to whom we are indebted for the 
foregoing interesting story of cement progress, write 
us as follows: “This fact is generally recognized by 
government engineers, who in making specifications for 
projects requiring a high grade of concrete, plainly say 
that a batch mixer must be used in mixing the concrete. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters, in their pro- 
posed uniform building laws for all fireproof buildings 
in cities of the United States, recommend that ‘all con- 
crete for. reinforced concrete construction, wherever 
used in such buildings, must be mixed in a machine 
which mixes one complete batch at a time and entirely 
discharges it before another is introduced.” Our in- 
formants, the Contractors’ Supply and Equipment Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., while making this strong argu- 
ment, also present an interesting and convincing descrip- 
tion of the “Smith” batch mixer, whose sale they control 


This contention is met by makers’ 
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and whose merits should be carefully investigated by 
prospective buyers of apparatus for this purpose. 

The mixing drum of the “Smith” machine is made in 
double conical form, reinforced at the center, and hay- 
ing the gears and guiding frame arranged around the 
central axis. The material to be mixed is fed in at one 
end of the drum and when mixed is discharged from the 
other end by tilting while running at full speed. The 
arrangement of the blades in the interior of the drum 
is a noteworthy feature. The aggregates are not only 
lifted and poured vertically but the blades are so ar- 
ranged that the materials are forced from end to end, 
and even when mixing the most adhesive materials there 
is a grinding, thorough mixing, action throughout the 
entire mass. 

Among the advantages claimed for the “Smith” batch 
mixer is the fact that it will rapidly and perfectly mix 
anything required, while some other types of similar ma- 
chines are very unsatisfactory with certain forms of 
plastic materials such as mortar, for example. More- 
over machines of this sort, mixing and discharging by 
means of scoops, fail to obtain as perfect uniformity 
of the product, it is claimed, as is possible with the un- 
limited positive movement obtained throughout the en- 
tire mass by the arrangement of the interior blades in 
the “Smith” machine, besides involving loss of time. 

We observe from the catalogue (Contractors’ Supply 
and Equipment Company, Chicago) that this type of 
mixer is obtainable in no fewer than six sizes, having 
capacities of from 8% to 46 cubic feet per batch. Mix- 
ers may be ordered either mounted on trucks or on skids, 
and may be equipped with steam, gasoline or electric 
power as preferred. Many labor-saving accessories are 
also described, among them a super-hopper for charging 
from elevated runways or an elevator for the same duty 
from level ground, automatic discharging devices and a 
special hoist for elevating concrete in the construction 
of high buildings. 

CRUSHED STONE FOR CONCRETE. 

The phenomenal growth of the use of concrete con- 
struction during the past two years has carried with it 
an equally augmented demand for finely crushed stone. 

A few years ago the screenings or product of a stone 
crushing plant of a size of three-quarter inch, and less, — 
was considered waste, while in a great many localities 
there is now the greatest demand for this size product. 
Finely crushed stone is required for many purposes for 
which it was formerly considered unsuited. 

In order to meet the requirements of what may be 
regarded as practically a new industry, the supply of 
crushed stone in the volumes now required, improved 
types of rock-breaking machines have been perfected 
which range in size from capacities of four tons per 
hour up to the complete and immense plants typical 
of the new order of things. We note particularly im- 
provements made in the well known “Gates” pattern of 
breaker manufactured by the Allis-Chalmers Company. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., which has been particularly adapted 
to fine crushing for this purpose. 
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In the rebuilding of San Francisco, methods of eco- 
nomical leveling and construction have been sought out 
and practiced to a greater degree, probably, than at any 
other time and place in the world’s history. As an 
instance typical of this, we may cite the work done on 
the Crocker Building, standing at the corner of Post and 
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Market streets, where every avenue to waste, both of 
material and labor, has been most successfully closed 
through the exercise of a little ingenuity and fore- 
thought, aided by the best of modern crushing machin- 
ery. 

This structure, which is ten stories in height, with 
a frontage of about 200 feet, escaped any serious dam- 
age from the earthquake, but was gutted by fire. 

The frame of the building being intact, nothing more 
was necessary than a reconstruction of its interior, and 
the contractors at once hit upon the profitable plan of 
utilizing for concrete mixture all bricks, tiling, stone 
work and flooring which had to be removed. Suitable 
apparatus was therefore installed, and as fast as the 
work of tearing down made this material available it 
went directly to an Allis-Chalmers “Gates’’ breaker, fed 
from bins supplied by chutes from various sections of 
the building. After being crushed to the desired fineness, 
the product of the breaker passed to a mixer, and as 
the concrete material issued from the latter it was taken 
by a system of elevators and conveyors to all parts of 
the building where needed. 

The significant feature of this process lies in the fact 
that from the moment the material was taken from the 
walls and floors until the time it again became a part 
of the structure there was not the slightest break or 
loss in its handling. Economy could scarcely be carried 
further. 

As an example of large installations, we reproduce 
herewith a general view of a large quarry, now approxi- 
mately 200 feet deep, -quipped throughout with Allis- 
Chalmers’ machinery. Two sizes of “Gates” breakers 
are employed in each unit, with the usual elevating and 
conveying devices, and the revolving:screens for separat- 
ing the product of the crusher into the various sizes 
- usually furnished commercially. } 
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Crushed rock, especially in the finer sizes, is in great 
demand. Every convenience for handling has been de- 
vised. Beneath the bins, arrangement is made for de- 
livering crushed rock direct to the cars by gravity chutes. 
Means are also provided for loading the product into 
wagons, more than a hundred teams being maintained 
by the company to haul to the customers readily reached 
in this manner. -Ten or twelve railway cars can be 
accommodated at once on the tracks beneath the bins 
and may be filled in less than an hour. 

HANDLING CRUSHED STONE IN BULK. 

Cement makers using large quantities of broken stone 
and cement users requiring stone of smaller sizes are 
beginning to recognize the value of grab buckets as a 
means for handling broken stone and sand in a rapid 
and economic manner. 

We illustrate a modern plant for handling large 
quantities of stone from barges to storage bins, from 
which it is spouted into railway cars as desired. This 
revolving derrick is of steel construction and is mounted 
upon a concrete pier, as shown. The mast is 92 feet 
high and the boom 75 feet long. Hoisting and slewing 
are accomplished by separate engines, the former being 
an 8-inch by 8-inch and the latter a 6-inch by 6-inch 
engine. 

The rig is equipped with a grab bucket especially 
designed for handling material of this kind. Another 
illustration shows the bucket ready to take its bite; as 
will be noted, the span is very large, and the bucket is 
thus enabled to fill itself in even a shallow depth of ma- 
terial. 

In still another illustration the bucket is shown 
closed, carrying its load to the storage bin. The manu- 
facturers, the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Co- 
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lumbus, Ohio, state that this bucket can unload a 1,000 
ton barge in about ten hours and will handle in a satis- 
factory. manner stone up to 4-inch cubes. Stones can 
also be handled from cars by means of this bucket, 90 
per cent. being cleaned up without the least damage to 
the car, and no hand shoveling is necessary. 
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The bucket is of heavy design, to withstand the hard 
usage to which it is subjected. It is claimed that but 
little wear is apparent after a whole season’s hard usage. 
Buckets may be had in any desired size, and rigs for 
handling them are designed, built and erected as users 
may instruct. 

ConcreTE Biock MAKING. 


The wonderful plastic qualities of concrete make it 
possible to produce any number of different effects and 
the finest of ornamental designs. One of the most ex- 
tensive uses to which it is being put is in the making of 
building blocks, and the uses for these blocks cover the 
whole field of building. The concrete block industry 
has assumed very large proportions in the last few years, 
and machinery makers have very rapidly taken up the 
manufacture of molding machines of all styles and prices 
to meet the varied requirements of contractors and 
builders. 

One of the simplest and hence one of the most pop- 
ular and successful machines for producing hollow con- 
crete building blocks is illustrated herewith. The manu- 
facturers of this machine (Van Smyth-Manley Con- 
struction Company, of New York) state that it is un- 
usually strong and substantially built and has exception- 
ally few working parts. 

The machine in operation has but five parts and these 
are strongly hinged together. There are no springs, 
cogs, levers or other parts to get filled with sand or 
to break. It is easy of operation, and is capable of mak- 
ing an almost endless variety of blocks. An important 
feature is that the blocks are tamped face down, the ad- 
vantage of which is well known to cement users. Each 
block is made on the ground and is left where made until 
cured. The machine is lifted from the block instead of 
moving the block from the machine. The man using 
the tamper works in a natural position with less fatigue 
and with a more powerful blow than when working on 
a bench or frame, insuring a more dense, compact and 
stronger block. 

The machine produces perfect imitation of stone, 
smooth or rough face. It is equipped with twenty-eight 
interchangeable parts, capable of making hollow or solid 
blocks from 4 to 24 inches long, 8, 10 or 12 inches in 
height and width; eight styles of stone facings and eight 
facings to match for corner blocks; triangle blocks to 
fit in gable and under eaves of roofs of any pitch; 24- 
inch (or less) corner blocks with 8, 10 or 12 inch return; 
also bay window blocks with any length or degree of 
return angle; square pilaster or porch column blocks; 
chimney blocks, one or two flues; coping blocks with 
gable roof shaped top for fences, facades or top of walls. 
This entire equipment is furnished with each machine. 

In interior countries where cement is difficult to ob- 
tain, hydrated lime (air slaked) may be used in larger 
quantities than given in the formulas as a substitute for 
cement. 

The Van Smyth-Manley Construction Company (New 
York) advise us that they are agreeable to making ar- 
rangements with foreign houses to manufacture these 
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machines on royalty, for which purpose complete sets 
of patterns will be furnished. ‘Apart from that, how- 
ever, machines are offered for export on exceedingly 
liberal terms. 

CEMENT Brick MACHINES. 

The Cement Machinery Company, of Jackson, Mich., 
manufacturers of concrete block, brick, post and mixing 
machinery, have lately placed on the market two more 
sizes of their “Favorite” mechanically tamping sand- 
cement brick machines, especially designed for the use 
of small manufacturers. 

The larger cement brick plants, where 6,000 or more 
brick are wanted a day, have been installing the com- 
pany’s twenty-brick machine. Plants wanting 3,000 
brick a day have used the ten-brick machine. There is 
a large class of users, however, who do not wish to go 
into the extensive manufacture of cement brick, but 
desire the machine for making a few stock brick, and 
more especially for making the large assortment of orna- 
mental designs that can be made with the “Favorite” 
machine; consequently the demand has been very great 
for machines of smaller size, namely, for making five 
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brick or two brick, and to meet this demand the com- 
pany has placed on the market its two smaller machines 
of these capacities. All of the ornamental designs are 
interchangeable with these smaller machines in the same 
way as with the larger ones, and the same quality and 
style of work can be done, although, of course, not so 
many brick can be made in a day. 

Another novelty now being placed on the market by 
the same manufacturers (Cement Machinery Company) 
is an adjustable mold for making sills, caps and steps 
or other solid concrete products. This mold has a very 
wide range of work, being adjustable from 72 inches 
dovwn to 12 inches in length and from 5 inches to 14 
inches in width, 8 inches high. 

CONCRETE INSTANCES. 

The Century Cement Machine Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., makers of the “Hercules” concrete block 
machines, report that they are having a large demand 
for their products in foreign countries. Recently a ship-, 
ment of “Hercules” machines, aggregating in weight - 
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over 18 tons, was sent to Egypt. The same week three 
machines were shipped to Ireland and two to Porto 
Rico. 

The Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., has dispatched one of its factory experts, 
Mr. George A. Ayrault, to Europe, where he will demon- 
strate the capabilities of a large shipment of “Ideal”? ma- 
chines recently sent to Bucharest, and will afterward pro- 
ceed to Budapest to perform the same duty for a con- 
signment to the Hungarian Government. The Glasgow 
agent of the same company, Mr. Matthew Wylie, is now 
making a special visit to the factory. 

_ The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, of Auburn, 
Ind. ; the Concrete Block Machine Company, of Auburn, 
Ind., and the Normandin Machine Company, of Jackson, 
Mich., have all joined hands and consolidated their entire 
interests with the Cement Machinery Company, of Jack- 
son, Mich., which name will style the above consolidation 
in the future. 

The Cement Machinery Company will now control one 
of the largest lines of concrete machinery in the world, 
namely, the Hoosier, Peninsula and Champion face-down 
machines, the Normandin model and Cemaco side-face 
block machines, the Favorite mechanical tamping 10 or 20 
pocket cement brick machines, the practical adjustable 
sill, cap and step mold, the Universal cement post ma- 
chines, concrete mixers, cement sewer pipe molds, orna- 
mental ball, base baluster and column molds, cement 
shingle machines, cement roofing tile machines, etc. 

This company will now make a specialty of install- 
ing complete concrete product plants throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. Its export offices 
are located at 29 Broadway, New York City. 


THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO 
HOUSEHOLD USES. 


Central station managers throughout the United 
States are devoting the greater part of their attention 
nowadays to increasing the sales of the electric current 
in their cities, villages and districts. Schemes without 
number are to be noted, backed by the liberal use of 


COMBINATION LIQUID 
HEATER: 


BLECTRIC PEA KELTILES, 


printer’s ink, exhaustive campaigns of personal corre- 
spondence and dazzling displays of electric sign boards. 
Several periodicals even have sprung into existence, de- 
voting themselves exclusively to new methods of getting 
business for the electric current that the central station 
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man has to sell. Quite apart from the effort to introduce 
the electric light more generally, the electric companies 
are carrying on campaigns in every field susceptible of de- 
velopment. By way of illustration, an advertisement may 
be cited that has been used by more than one company. 
In part this advertisement reads: “Let Electricity Talk 
for you (the electric sign)—Climb for you(the electric 
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COMPLETE ELECTRICAL COOKING OUTFIT. 


elevator )—Carry you (the electric automobile )—Cook 
for you (all kinds of cooking apparatus)—-Do your 
laundry work (the electric flatiron)—Cool and warm 
you (electric fan and grate)—Light your way (in the 
house, on the porch).” Here are indicated some of the 
directions in which central station managers are working 
to secure more business and pay larger dividends, and the 
extension of their efforts and variety of their interests 
means more often than not the creation of special “New 
Business” departments calling for the exercise of inge- 
nuity and ability of no mean order. 

It may be doubted whether the development and the 
common use of electric household utensils has elsewhere 
reached the proportions that are now general in the United 
States. And this is a field which American electrical 
companies are devoting themselves especially to exploit. 
For example, electric flatirons are frequently introduced 
by offering them to a carefully selected list of possible 
customers on thirty days’ free trial. Recently, in a small 
community, thirty-seven irons were so placed and only 
two of them were returned. Flatirons are chiefly used 
during the day, are sold (in the 6 pound size) at about 
$3 each and are said to return an income of from $3 to 
$9 per year. In another and larger city, 1,000 letters were 
sent to residence customers of the electric company, re- 
sulting in placing 200 flatirons in two months’ time. 

In addition to equipping demonstration departments 
and show rooms in the most thorough manner imaginable, 
it is thought very desirable to give the public a practical 
object lesson in the advantages offered, and for this pur- 
pose rooms are installed in large and prominent shops, or 
the home of the manager or superintendent of the light- 
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ing company is fitted with large capacity circuits for heat 
and power, and a complete assortment of small motors 
for sewing and washing machines. etc., besides irons, 
stoves, fans, chafing dishes, radiators, water heaters and 
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thought necessary to have separate “heating circuits” for 
the satisfactory installation of the apparatus. The ad- 
vantage of such a circuit over an increase in current 
carrying capacity of the lighting circuits is that it permits 
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the score of other devices now on the market, ranging 
from soldering irons to massage “vibrators,” hair curlers, 
and hair driers. For the illustrations accompanying this 
article, which represent a variety of heating devices now 
being extensively used, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The great ad- 
vantage in heating 
and cooking with- 
out coal, gas or 
oi], the immense 
convenience in be 
ing able to turn 
the heat on or off 
with a switch like 
an incandescent 
lamp, and the fact 
that if the electric 
current costs a lit- 
tle more than has 
formerly been paid 
for coal or gas 
such expense iS 
more than offset by the comfort derived from pure. 
air and increased coolness during hot weather, have 
all combined to encourage enthusiastic inventors in 
the development of practical electric appliances for 
The experimental phase has _ been 
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everyday use. 


ELECTRIC OVEN. 


BREAKFAST SET—CHAFING DISH, PERCOLATOR AND TOASTER. 


DISK STOVE. 


the use of a separate meter, with a special rate of charges 
for heating or cooking service as well as for such house- _ 
hold power purposes as motors for sewing machines, 
washing machines, churns, coffee grinders and meat 
choppers, fans, etc. Few houses are now built without 
wiring for electric light, and it is but an insignificant 
step to include also 
special provision 
for the future in- 
troduction of cook- 
ing and _ heating 
apparatus, a_ step 
which electric com- 
panies are urging 
because of the 
profit’ resulting to 
them, in making a 
two-rate schedule 
of prices, enco. - 
aging their day 
load by low rates 
for the) “servigs 
mentioned. 

With the exception of heaters, radiators and some 
special devices, two distinct forms of heating elements 
are used in the General Electric Company’s cooking and — 
heating apparatus. The so-called “cartridge unit,’ em- 
ployed in flatirons, ovens, etc., consists of a thin tape of 
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passed and reliable as well as serviceable devices are now 
to be had, taking the place and filling the offices of all ordi- 
nary household utensils. The popular demand for electric 
heating and cooking has reached a point where it is 


NON-LUMINOUS AIR HEATER. 


LUMINOUS RADIATOR. 


special resistance metal avout ¥%-inch wide, wound edge- 
wise into a small hollow cylinder. The “quartz enamel 
units,” with which chafing dishes, frying pans and liquid 
heaters are equipped, use round resistance wire wound in 
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a coil of small diameter and then formed into a flat spiral. 
The disc thus made is held against a layer of quartz 
grains imbedded in enamel directly on the bottom of the 


heater. Both types are readily replaced if damaged by 
ELECTRIC FRYING PANS. 
accidents. ‘The various forms of apparatus which are 


here illustrated require no special comment, with the pos- 
sible exception of the electric heating pad. This is made 
of fine resistance wire, woven into flexible asbestos care- 
fully insulated and covered with felt. These pads main- 
tain any one of three degrees of heat indefinitely and their 
advantage over hot water bags in convenience, perfect 
control of temperature and absence of liquid to leak out, 
commend them both in the home and in the hospital. 

The “cereal cooker” is really a combination utensil 
and may be used with its double boiler for cooking cereals 
or steaming vegetables, or with the inner dish removed, 
for boiling eggs, heating water for shaving, or milk for the 
baby and for half a dozen useful purposes. Electric lumi- 
nous radiators and non-luminous air heaters are made in 
a variety of attractive designs, give quick heat, but con- 
sume no oxygen and give off no gases. They are espe- 
cially desirable in temperate zones during spring and 
autumn or in sub-tropical countries during their mild 
winters. Electric glue pots are but one form of appli- 
ances of this class that are fast being multiplied for shop 
and factory use. 


SHOW WINDOWS. 


Shopkeepers in the United States and in Canada are 
accustomed to claim that in the attractiveness of their 
show windows they easily far outstrip their brother 
traders in any other part of the world. That this is not 
mere empty boasting will be generously acknowledged 
by most impartial travelers of no matter what national- 
ity. The attention bestowed throughout the United 
States on the construction and the artistic arrangement 
of show windows and window displays has undeniably 
resulted in the development in this country of an art or a 
profession which is almost without a counterpart in other 
lands. Every large retail establishment employs at least 
one and often a whole corps of trained “window dress- 
ers,’ who have often taken courses of instruction in the 
business at schools established for the purpose, and whose 
efforts not only delight the eye but are usually regarded 
both as profitable advertising and as an indispensable 
adjunct to a successful retail business. But before the 
arrangement of decorations and displays in a show win- 
dow can be attempted there arises the primary question 
of the construction of the window itself. Light and as 
much of it as possible is essential. Airiness, the impres- 
sion of space, must be obtained in one way or another. 
Hence pillars, posts, heavy and cumbersome corners are 
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to be avoided. To meet these necessities of modern and 
progressive retail merchants there has arisen a new and 
unique manufacturing industry which is called “store 
front construction.” When a new American “store’— 
i. e., shop— is built the show windows are invariably con- 
structed in accordance with the exigencies of modern 
display as already explained’ but it is also possible, as it 
is becoming the rapidly growing practice, to entirely re- 
model the fronts and the show windows of older build- 
ings dating from before the development of our present 
practice in regard to this extremely valuable form of 
advertising. What is known as the Petz store front con- 
struction is one of the most widely used systems, as it 
was a pioneer in the industry. The materials for this 


system of construction are built by the Detroit Show Case 


Company, Detroit, Mich., by whose president and super- 
intendent, Mr. John Petz, it was invented and perfected. 
The growth and the extent of the business may be judged 
from the fact that, although originally a side line, devel- 
oped in the principle of and alongside of the line of coun- 
ter and show cases made by this concern, the demand has 
within the past two years necessitated the construction 
of a special factory devoted solely to this equipment. The 
materials necessary consist only of corner posts and 
transom bars. These are built up over an inner core of 
cypress wood reinforced with a heavy steel bar extending 
its full length, and outside of all is a heavy metal cover- 
ing finished in copper, brass, bronze, gunmetal, German 
silver or nickel plate. This construction positively insures 
great strength, stiffness and rigidity. It takes up in- 
credibly small space, does not obstruct the light, permits 
the use of every inch of the window for display, and will 
yet support awnings without undue strain. Another most 
important feature claimed for this system is the advan- 
tage gained by setting the glass from the outside. A 
show window may not be broken in a year, but when 
such an action does happen the necessity for quick and 
easy action is apparent. 


The following table from the Wall Street Journal 
shows a comparison of the population, total number of 
telephones and telephones per 100 of population on Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, of New York City and the principal Euro- 
pean cities: 


Telephones 
per 100 of 
City. Population. Telephones. Population. 
PRO TVEGIY SE nn pe eee ns 6,580,616 130,101 12,98 
dea teens ep X, tn es 2,660,559 62,370 2.34 
SST inane heats, ae 1,888,848 83,824 4.43 
WECM HAS. tote? aller 1,674,957 27,230 1.63 
ING an Y OLKG ciate a. a8 3,437,202 279,047 8.12 


Experiments recently conducted by experts of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington seem to dem- 
onstrate that the camphor tree can be grown success- 
fully in the State of Florida. Thirty pounds of camphor 
gum produced by some of these trees were refined and 
proved to be in every respect a perfect substitute for the 
Oriental article. 
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HORSELESS VEHICLES FOR HORSELESS 
AREAS. 


In a lecture delivered before the National Geographic 
Society at Washington, D. C., April 12, Mr. O. P. Aus- 
tin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, advanced a strong and logical 
argument for the rapid extension of the use of motors 
and particularly motor freight carriers. 

The dependence of the tropics and the Orient upon 
these crude methods of transportation for their prod- 
ucts—a dependence due to the absence of that animal 
which has so aided in developing the temperate zones, 
the horse—is, in Mr. Austin’s opinion, one of the pri- 
mary causes of the slow development of the tropics, where 
the horse cannot thrive because of climatic conditions, 
and of the Orient, where land cannot, owing to the den- 
sity of population, be spared for production of food for 
his sustenance. 

This problem of the development of the tropics and 
the Orient, which had been so long delayed by reason, in 
part at least, of the absence of the horse for transporta- 
tion between the point of production and the common 
carrier, might now, in Mr. Austin’s opinion, be solved by 
the substitution of the horseless freight carrier of the 


automobile type for the crude methods which have pre- - 


vailed in those sections of the world in which the horse 
is not available. 

Of the approximately 100,000,000 horses known to 
exist in the world, he said, 80,000,000, or four-fifths of 
the entire number, are found in the temperate zone, and 
nearly all among Occidental people; while the remaining 
20,000,000, scattered through the tropics, are largely em: 
ployed in the service of temperate zone visitors or 
residents, and are but feeble representatives of that noble 


animal as he is known to the people of Europe or Arner- — 


ica. In the United States and Canada we have approxi- 
mately 1 horse for every 3%4 persons; in South America, 
1 for every 7; in Mexico, 1 for every 12; in Japan, 1 for 
every 33; in Turkey, 1 for every 40; in the Philippine 
Islands, 1 for every 50; in Africa, 1 for every 150; in 
India, 1 for every 200, while in southern China, for 
which no statistics are available, the number is probably 
even less in proportion to population than in. Africa or 
India. The comparative absence of the horse in the 
tropics is due chiefly to climatic conditions, and in the 
temperate zone Orient to the fact that the density of pop- 
ulation prohibits the utilization of land for the produc- 
tion of his food. In his place we have, therefore, scat- 
tered through the tropical countries of the world ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 camels, 10,000,000 donkeys and 
20,000,000 buffaloes or caribou; while everywhere that 
horses are not available the patient ox, whether of the 
type known to us or the humped variety of the Orient, 
is the substitute. With the scarcity of animal power in 
the tropics and the Orient man has devised many methods 
for travel and transportation, and in many cases has per- 
force put his own shoulder to the wheel or his own neck 
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under the yoke and made himself a burden bearer and 
the transporter of not only merchandise but in some 
cases of his fellow man. No one who has visited the 
tropics and the Orient can fail to realize the great disad- 
vantage under which tropical and Oriental man has la- 
bored in his attempts to develop intercommunication and 
exchange of products, and the great benefits to him and 
to science and to commerce which would come from a 
satisfactory device which would do for the tropics and 
the Orient what the horse has done for the temperate zone 
and the Occident. 

The possibility and practicability of applying the self- 
propelling vehicle to the transportation of merchandise 
and people in deserts, in the tropics and the Orient has 
already suggested itself, and the experiments made have 
already assured success. In the deserts of New Mexico 
and Arizona motors are successfully carrying freights 
in a temperature of from 120 to 140 in the sun, where, 
owing to the extreme heat, horses or‘mules can only be 
used at night. In Nevada motor trucks are now perform- 
‘ng the work of 30 horses each, carrying freights over 
100 miles of mountain roads. In California motor cars 
are carrying over dirt roads in the mountain regions as” 
much ore at each trip as would require 100 pack horses 
for its transportation. In Porto Rico a line of three 
motor vehicles, established by an enterprising American 
to carry passengers and mails, performed the work for 
which more than a score of vehicles and over 100 horses 
had been required. Numbers of American motor vehicles 
for carrying heavy loads of passengers have been put 
on the roads of Cuba and Santo Domingo with success, 
and more are being ordered. In Honduras American 
motor trucks are conveying minerals to the seaboard from 
the mines 100 miles inland, a single motor performing 
in one day as much work as could be accomplished by 
100 mules in the same time. In South America the 
horseless vehicle is carrying passengers and freights to 
the inland cities over roads where only the donkey was 
utilized, and doing so at an enormous saving of time 
and expense. United States Consul Michael reports 
that the Indian Government is considering the de- 
sirability of utilizing motor transport wagons for moy- 
ing the products of the out-of-the-way districts to mar- 
ket. Special Agent Crist reports to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor a rapidly increasing use of the 
horseless vehicle in South Africa, especially in the mining 
regions; that nearly a million dollars’ worth of these 
vehicles were imported in 1906, and that the cost of con- 
structing motor roads is only about one-eighth as much 
as that of railways. In the Congo the Belgian Govern- 
ment is constructing hundreds of miles of roads for the 
use of the motor, which is to be applied to the trans- 
portation of freight in that section. In Japan the 
experiments with the horseless vehicles have been so 
successful that a company has recently been organized 
in that country, with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, for the 
purpose of building and operating vehicles for a general 
transportation service in Tokyo*and thence to the sur- 
rounding towns. 
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MODERN TYPES OF PLAIN MILLING 
MACHINES. 


In the accompanying illustrations are shown two 
styles of plain milling machines which are said to repre- 
sent the acme of milling machine design and to embody 
everything that modern practice has shown to be es- 
sential to the production of work. Both have already 
met with a large demand abroad and their merits are 
generally recognized by users of this class of machines. 
Their utility is unlimited and their manufacturers claim 
that they “embody every desirable convenience that mod- 
ern milling practice demands.” 

One of the important features is the positive gear 
and change feed mechanism, by which thirty-two changes 
of feed can be made without stopping thesemachine. The 
table has double bearing surfaces, which allows it to 
work freely, even when at the extreme end, and also 
tends to keep it in perfect alignment. Steel gears are 
used throughout the machine and the overhanging arm 
is of solid steel. The spindle, which is made of cruci- 
ble steel, has an 11-16 inch hole through its entire length, 
and runs in phosphor bronze boxes arranged to compen- 
sate for wear. 

The thirty-two changes of feed are provided with 
positive and automatic stops. The changes are all with- 
in easy reach of the operator and can be engaged or dis- 
engaged while the machine is in motion without the 
slightest injury to the working parts. The bearings and 
wearing surfaces are exceedingly large; the spindles are 
strongly back-geared, and all parts are designed with 
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NO. 2-B. PLAIN MILLER. 
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NO. 3-B. PLAIN MILLING MACHINE, 


special regard for 
one to another. 

These machines are styled by the manufacturers, the 
Owen Machine Tool Co., of Springfield, Ohio, their No. 
2-B and No. 3-B millers. The former has a transverse 
movement of 714 inches, a vertical movement of 19% 
inches, and a longitudinal movement of 28 inches. The 
transverse, vertical and longitudinal movements of the 
No. 3 machine are 11 inches, 2034 inches and 38 inches 
respectively. The table of this machine has a working 
surface of 50 by 12% inches, and that of thé No. 2 miller 
a working surface of 4144 by 10 inches. The equipment 
which goes with these machines includes everything 
shown in the cuts, together with overhead works. 


the stress, wear, and their relation 


Considerably more than one-half of the world’s sugar 
is now produced from beets. . The percentage which beets 
supplied of the world’s sugar product was in 1840 but 4.3 
per cent.; in 1850, 14.3 per cent.; in 1860, 20.4 per cent. ; 
in 1870, 34.4 per cent.; in 1880, 43:1 per cent., and in 
1890, 63.7 per cent., while 1900 showed for beets the 
highest proportion in the world’s production of sugar— 
67.7 per cent. Of the United States production, aggre- 
gating approximately 1,300,000,000 pounds, a little over 
one-half was produced from beets, the year 1906 having 
been the first in the history of the country in which the 
domestic production of beet sugar exceeded that produced 
from cane, the figures of 1906, as supplied by the Bureau 
of Statistics, being: Beet sugar, 673,000,000, and cane 
sugar, 600,000,000. 
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NEW ABRASIVE POLISHING WHEEL. 


The wheel shown herewith is a new departure in . 


the polishing line, and while it has been on the market 
but a short time it already has demonstrated its su- 
periority and has been adopted by many of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. It is made of a special 
abrasive compound, said to be entirely different from 
anything used in the polishing line. It is made of part 
rubber and other ingredients that act as a binder, and 
with this is mixed either emery, carborundum, carbon- 
ite or corundum, in grains running from Nos. 20 to 
180. It is vulcanized under hydraulic steam pressure. 

For polishing, these wheels are very economical and 
long-lived, and dispense with the annoyance of renew- 
ing leather-faced wheels, or recovering with emery 
cloth. The manufacturers, the Springfield Tire and 
Rubber Company, Springfield, Ohio, make them in a 
great many ways to meet the requirements of every 
kind. of metal and all polishers. 

They are especially adapted for polish- 
ing cutlery, edge tools, plow mould board, 
machinery and engines, and metal of all 
kinds, without in any way marring or 
scratching the surface. When the cutting 
surface on the face of the wheels becomes 
filled with particles of metal it is easily re- 
newed by holding a wet sponge or cloth on 
the face while the wheel is in motion. This 
can be done either dry or with water, but 
no oil should be used. The practicability, 
high efficiency and lasting qualities of these wheels are 
the features that are winning for them rapidly increasing 
favor among users of these devices. In this country 
they are used in large quantities, and a foreign demand 
has also been created which bids fair to make them 
equally well known abroad. 


POLISHING 
WHEEL. 


One of the largest and most important water wheel 
contracts of the year has just been awarded to the Day- 
ton Globe Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio. The 
contract is with the Aluminum Company of America, 
for its plant at Massena, N. Y., which was formerly 
owned by the St. Lawrence River Power Company. It 
includes twenty-four turbines, which when installed will 
develop twenty-four thousand horse power. 

The shipment will aggregate 750 tons or in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty carloads. The work is to be shipped 
from July, to October of this year, and will be installed 
in the place of another type of turbine which has failed 
to meet the up-to-date requirements of electrical trans- 
mission. 


At the recent International Exhibition held in Liege, 
Belgium, the Armstrong Brothers Tool Company of 
Chicago, Ill., was awarded a medal for its exhibit of 
lathe and planer tool holders. This concern is one of the 
largest producers of these tools, and its products are 
equally well known and almost as extensively used 
abroad as at home. 
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CATALOGUE FILING. 


One of the most perplexing problems that confront 
the merchant or importer is the convenient and accessible 
filing and classification of the manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
catalogues, which are indispensable to the conduct of his 
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FILING CABINET. 


business.. A new device for this purpose has recently 
been put on the market by the American Bolt & Screw 
Case Company, of Dayton, Ohio. This concern also. 
manufactures a line of revolving cabinets for the use of 
ironmongers, intended to hold supplies of bolts, screws, 
repair parts, etc., and the new catalogue cabinet which 
they are putting out includes the good features of their 
older apparatus suitably modified for catalogue use. As 
will be seen from the accompanying illustration, this re- 
volving cabinet occupies small space and is readily ac- 
cessible in every part. Eight or ten different stock sizes 
are listed in the manufacturer’s price list, containing 
varying numbers of pigeonholes of standard catalogue 
size, but special sizes may be built on order. The fronts 
of the pigeonholes in the revolving part are placed in 
grooves and slide up and down, held in place by an 
ingenious device while in use. These cabinets are dust- 
proof, substantially constructed of chestnut, finished 
handsomely in several different styles, and are provided 
with index cards, enabling one easily to find any desired 
catalogue. 


The arrangements made by the New South Wales 
Government for the purchase of rabbit proof fencing wire 
for resale to farmers on the time payment system are 
proving lamentably inadequate,.and both wholesale and 
retail dealers are continually being asked for supplies. 
There is a ready market for several hundred miles of 
suitable fencing. Stocks are very low, however. 
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ELECTRIC SOLDERING TOOL. 


A device new to foreign trade, though widely known 
in this country, is shown in the illustration on this page. 
This is an instrument designed especially for telephone 
switchboard use and other light, rapid soldering. It has 
proved to be thoroughly practical, is light and rigid in 
construction, conveniently arranged, and economical in 
operation. These features, combined with its high effi- 
ciency and durability, have won for it widespread favor 
and it has been adopted for general use by most of the 


SOLDERING TOOL, 


telephone companies in the United States, and is now 
being introduced in Europe through the offices of the 
Western Electric Company. 

It provides ample heat at the tip with minimum cur- 
rent consumption and has a very convenient arrangement 
of the handle and terminals. It is claimed by its manu- 
facturers (Vulcan Electrical Heating Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.) to be superior to the gas heated tool in econo- 
my, convenience and reliability. [The instrument is built 
along lines of such simplicity that it is practically 1m- 
possible for it to get out of order. 


SUCCESSFUL AIR DRYING. 


There is an element in successful air drying which 
is of the highest importance, but which is apt to be 
totally neglected by those not conversant with the 
principles of the subject. This is the velocity with 
which the air passes over the surface of the material. 
Experiment shows that the rate of transmission of heat 
communicated to a surface by a gas passing over it 
varies with the 
square root of the 
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LATEST SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. 


No form of writing instrument enjoys greater popu- 
larity than the fountain pen, and the reason for this is 
very clear when one considers the many advantageous 
features this style of pen embodies. The favor accorded 
the fountain pen extends to every country in the uni- 
verse, and the demand for it is a largely increasing 
one. An illustration of one of the most perfected types 
of self-filling fountain pens is shown herewith. In prin- 
ciple it is different from other pens of this class, due to 
the fact that it dispenses with the.use of the soft rubber 
sack found in the average fountain pen. 

The construction shows a piston of sterling silver, 
with its head hard rubber and cork. There are no parts 
of the pen to break down or wear out through use. The 
pen itself works like an ordinary syringe; by simply 
withdrawing the piston the entire reservoir space be- 
comes filled, and with even more ink than can be put in 
a regular fountain with a filler. If through any accident 
the self-filling mechanism should be disabled, the point 
section of the pen can be unscrewed and the fountain 
used as an ordinary fountain pen. 

Every part of this pen is made in the factory of the 
manufacturer, Paul E. Wirt, of Bloomsburg, Pa., who 
has been engaged in the manufacture of fountain pens 
for twenty-eight years. This long experience in de- 
veloping and perfecting writing instruments has enabled 
the inventor to produce a fountain pen that for simplic- 
ity, durability and service could hardly be surpassed. A 
sectional view is given here of the manufacturer’s lat- 
est product, known as Model No. 100. A study of the 
cut will clearly show the improved features embodied in 
this instrument, and the following description shows the 
simple and easy method of filling: Unscrew rod-head 
“3,” withdraw full length and turn rod “2” around until 
engaged with piston or suction-head “1.” Place the gold 
pen in ink full depth to nozzle; force in the suction-head 
as far as it will go, and in withdrawing same the reser- 


velocity, so that 


the higher the ve- 


locity the more 


rapidly will the eee : 
, SELF-FILLING 

evaporation take 

place. This effect is probably similar in some respects 


to scour’on the beds of streams, though the equations 
in the two cases are unlike. The actual velocity is lim- 
ited, on the other hand, by the fact that the power varies 
with the cube of the velocity; so that there will be found 
a certain velocity of maximum efficiency where these two 
elements balance. In the designing of the drying-room 
care should be taken that the proper volume of air not 
only passes through, but that it passes over the surface 
of the material at the most economical velocity ; which 
necessitates in turn that the empty space in the drying- 
room or chamber shall not be too great. } 
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FOUNTAIN. PEN—sSECTIONAL VIEW. 


voir will become filled. Invert fountain, release suction- 
head by one-half turn of rod-head “3,” and push same 
in full length and screw tight to place. 

The manufacturer also makes the rubber sack type, 
in order to supply the requirements of those who have 
calls for this particular class of pen. 


The DuBois Iron Works, DuBois, Pa., has aborbed 
the entire business of the Lazier Engine Manufacturing 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and in the future the busi- 
ness will be conducted with headquarters at DuBois, the 
Buffalo office being maintained as a branch. 
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SERVICEABLE TRACK DRILL. 


To meet the requirements of railroads and others 
using similar devices, a new style of rail drill, adapted 
for heavy and severe work, was placed upon the mar- 
ket a short time ago, and it has proved highly efficient 
in fulfilling the demands made upon it. It was espe- 


OVER-CLUTCH WITH UPPER PARTS DETACHED FOR PASSING 


TRAINS. 

cially designed for use in yards and on busy roads, 
as its construction and operation are such that traffic 
can be carried on without interruption. It can be 
placed between the rails, the upright and cranks im- 
mediately detached, leaving the lower parts lying be- 
low the top of the rail to allow trains to pass, then 
attached and work resumed with very slight delay. 
Three views are given here, showing, respectively, the 
over-clutch attachment, the under-clutch attachment, and 
the over-clutch dismantled. 

The detaching of the upper parts of the over- 
clutch is done easily and quickly, making it a feature 
to be appreciated by track men. The under-clutch is 
also a new and superior feature; it can be attached to 
the rail very quickly without any digging under. the 
rail. The drill has a variable feed which can be ad- 
justed from nothing to the full capacity of the drill; 
that is, to meet any requirement, large or small drill, 
hard or soft rail, reaming for electric bond work, etc. 


By throwing the feed mechanism out of gear the drill. 


UNDER-CLUTCH ATTACHMENT. 


OVER-CLUTCH ATTACHMENT. 


bit can be quickly fed up to or returned from the work. 

Ball thrust bearings are used on the spindle in- 
stead of friction washers, as ordinarily used in most 
drills for the same purpose, thus reducing friction to a 


minimum. The drill is made by the Kalamazoo Rail- 
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way Supply Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., and it 
comes in two sizes, known as No. 1 and No. 2. The 
former weighs 60 pounds and was designed for drill- 
ing holes 1 inch and smaller, but has sufficient power 
to drill holes 1% and 1% inches. The No. 2 size 
weighs 100 pounds and is recommended for continu- 
ous heavy work; it will easily drill holes 1% and 1% 
inches. 


ADVANCEMENT IN TYPEWRITER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The machine illustrated herewith has several features 
which make it distinctly different from the general run 
of typewriters now in use. Besides being simple in con- 
struction, strong and durable, it is said to have the 


NEW MODEL OF VISIBLE TYPEWRITER. 


fewest parts of any similar machine now in use, and 
owing to its compactness and weight of only eleven 
pounds it is easily portable, and has proven a favorite 
with secretaries and traveling men and for home use. 
One of the unique features of this machine is the 
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construction of the type bar, which consists of a single 
steel bar, instead of a combination of joints and bearings, 
as is the case with many of the machines now in use. 
The importance of this feature is obvious, since this con- 
struction renders it practically impossible for it to get 
out of order, and the operator is always sure of having 
his work in perfect alignment. This one-piece bar fea- 
ture is the adaptation of the simple lever principle to type- 
writer construction, and is considered one of the most 
important recent inventions in the typewriter field. The 


~ carriage is light and moves smoothly on ball bearings, 


which, with wheel escapement, together with the direct- 
acting type bar, allows skillful operators to maintain their 
highest speed with the minimum of physical effort. The 
wheel escapement releases the ball-bearing carriage with 
unvarying precision, and at the same time prevents any 
possibility of jumping or skipping spaces. The direct 
action of the type bar gives high manifolding capacity, 
as every ounce of the effort put into the keys is trans- 
mitted without loss of power direct to the type, and the 
alignment is perfect in both original and manifold copies, 


— 
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as each bar travels through a separate channel to the type 
guide directly under the printing point. 

_ The machine has the standard universal keyboard, 
with shift keys for capitals and figures; takes paper 934 
inches wide and writes a 7-inch line. The simple con- 
struction of the typewriter makes its mechanism read- 
ily understood. All parts are interchangeable, being 
made to standard gauges. This machine is known as the 
“American No. 7,” and is the latest model put out by 
the American Typewriter Company of New York, whose 
various models of typewriting machines are in use 
throughout the world. 

Another exclusive advantage claimed for this ma- 


chine is that the type bars can be changed to carry the - 
letters and accents of twelve foreign languages. 


These 
type bars are inexpensive, and can be inserted quickly 
and easily, without the use of tools. 


IMPROVED INDICATOR FOR TESTING 
GAUGES. 


The accompanying illustration represents a dead 
weight tester which is being used with the most gratify- 
ing results in power plants where accurate gauge testing 
is a necessity. The principle of the device is very simple, 
all tests are made with dead weights in 5-pound units, and 
it is said to be absolutely reliable at all times. 

Its novel features consist of an auxiliary cylinder 
connected with the gauge and main pump cylinders 
and through a three-way cock, the connection being 
made by turning the lever cock connected with either 


4 gauge to the main pump cylinders, as is desired, eliminat- 


ing the necessity of pouring oil in and out of the pump 
cylinders before and after testing. 
After the table and piston have been lowered by the 


i first application of weights, and have been raised with 
# the screw plunger, it is only necessary to raise the 


DEAD WEIGHT GAUGE TESTER. 
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table and plunger twice while testing to 500 pounds. An- 
other feature is the fact that after completing a test of 
the gauge, the cock may be turned connecting the gauge 
with a cylinder, and by pushing in on the plunger the 
connections and gauge tube can be drained of the oil, thus 
preventing spilling when the gauge is disconnected. ° | 


The gauge to be tested is attached to the nipple con- 
nected by union with the three-way cock. The gauge 
and fittings are then filled by withdrawing the piston; the 
three-way cock then turns in a position which places the 
sauge in communication with one of the chambers. When 
the movement of the index hand indicates what pressure 
is on the gauge, the three-way cock is turned so as to put 
the gauge in communication with another chamber. The 
weights are then applied to the desired pressure, being 
revolved from time to time to obviate friction. The table 
and piston operate the pressure about 5 pounds per 
square inch, and the five, ten and twenty-pound weights 
sent with the tester are used to obtain the desired pressure 
for a test. 

For foreign shipment the pump is furnished with the 
following fittings: Necessary wrenches, hand set, hand 
jack, four connection nipples and pliers. The accompa- 
nying weights are furnished in a separate box. 


BEATING ABOUT ROBIN HOOD’S BARN. 


A recent report of the Canadian Department of Com- 
merce contains a communication from J. S. Larke, Cana- 
dian Commercial Agent at Sydney, N. S. W., which 
would be amusing were it not so serious a comment on 
methods too often employed by manufacturers, which 
can hardly be said to work to the advantage of their 
foreign customers. Mr. Larke writes: 

“When in Canada I agreed to find a representative for 


a manufacturer in this country and 
succeeded in doing so, «but after 
some correspondence I was _ advised 
that the matter had been  trans- 


ferred to the head office in the United 
States, which had made an arrangement 
with a New York export firm. This: ex- 
port firm, I am now advised, not having a 
branch in Australia, arranged with an Aus- 
tralian house to handle the goods, but this 
Australian house has no equipment for sell- 
ing these articles. It in turn has trans- 
ferred the business to a commission man. 
The consequence is that there are three 
commissions to be paid where, at the out- 
side, there should be but one. So far no 
business has resulted, and there is some 
doubt if, under the circumstances, 
much is likely to be done. In the close 
competition that prevails in the export 
trade, there are few lines of manufacturés 
that will stand such a loading as this.”. ~ 


very 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


BASEBALL AND LAWN TENNIS SUPPLIES.—The new 
1907 catalogue of the Victor Sporting Goods Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, covers spring and summer supplies 
in sporting goods, including baseball, golf and tennis 
equipment. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Catalogue G, of the Samuel Wins- 
low Skate Company, Worcester, Mass., is devoted to ice 
and roller skates. Several improved models are shown, 
also some new attachment devices. One of the important 
features of the late models is an improved steel truss, 
which prevents any springing or bending of the plates. 
The catalogue covers racing and polo skates, sidewalk 
skates, rink skates, etc. 


SportTinG Boots.—From H, J. Putman & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., we receive a pocket booklet, handsomely 
illustrated from photographs of their well known line of 
waterproof boots for sportsmen, ranchmen, engineers 
and surveyors, etc. Catalogues are also published in the 
French, Spanish and Portuguese languages. 


ELectric Fans.—The latest publication of the Rob- 
bins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, is of unique 
design and is known as Bulletin No. 55. It illustrates 
some of the latest models of “Standard” direct current 
bracket, desk and ceiling fans. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES.—Catalogue No. 22, issued by 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 17 Park 
place, New York, is devoted to electrical supplies of all 
kinds. The book contains 144 pages, and is comprehen- 
sively described by its title, “Something Electrical for 
Everybody.” 


GASOLINE EncinEs.— The Gilson Manufacturing 
Company, Port Washington, Wis., is now distributing 
Catalogue G-4, descriptive of its gasoline engines. These 
engines are made in four different types, viz., horizontal, 
vertical, water cooled and air cooled, and all are operated 
on the four strike cycle. Some general information of 
value to users of gasoline engines is found in the last part 
of the catalogue. 


“A TREATISE ON Marine GASOLINE ENGINES,” just 
issued by the Ferro Machine and Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a valuable addition to the handbooks 
on this subject. It is an octavo book of 64 pages and 
over 200 illustrations, and was designed by the authors 
to serve as a helpful guide to the prospective purchaser 
of a marine engine. While it carries with it an appendix 
of facts and specifications on Ferro engines, it is not in 
any sense a catalogue. The subject is handled throughout 
the book from the broad standpoint of marine engine 
practice in general, and it refers to the design, construc- 
tion and manufacturing methods used in the Ferro en- 
gine only to give special point and illustration to the gen- 
eral principles in marine engine construction. 
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Motor Boat EncinEs.—The Strelinger Marine En- 
gine Company, Detroit, Mich., calls attention to the fact 
that its new 1907 catalogue is particularly interesting 
in its new scale of prices, which have been made forcibly 
appealing. The essential characteristics of reliability at 
all times, economy in maintenance, strength and durabil- 
ity, with perfect ease of control, combine, it is claimed, 
with low prices to make the “Strelinger” the cheapest 
marine engine in the world. 


Traction EncInEs.—The catalogue recently brought 
out by the Best Manufacturing Company, of San Lean- 
dro, Cal., contains some interesting data and useful in- 
formation on the subject of traction engines for hauling. 
Many illustrations are given showing Best engines at 
work under varying conditions. 


MacHINERY LuBRICATION.—Adam Cook’s Sons, 313 
West Street, New York city, makers of “Albany Grease,” 
are sending to the trade a new booklet dealing with their 
product and bearing the title, “Machinery Lubrication.” 
The booklet is more than a trade catalogue, as it contains — 
much practical information on the subject of lubrication 
and an explanation of why “Albany Grease’’ reduces 
friction to a minimum. It is of convenient size for the 
pocket or file and is illustrated by pen and ink drawings 
indicating various classes of machinery, from automo- 
biles to battleships, that extensively use “Albany Grease” 
as a lubricant. 7 


“PRACTICAL IRRIGATION.” — Pamphlet No. 875 PI. 
which has just been issued by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., is a 36 page booklet dealing with the me- 
chanical irrigation problem. It is illustrated with many 
half-tone reproductions of photographs of irrigation plants 
in actual operation, covering a wide range of different 
kinds of installations, and contains information regarding 
many types of pumping machinery for this purpose. 


SHEEPSKINS, CALF AND Cow Hive LeEatHERS.—An 
unusually neat and comprehensive catalogue is being put 
out by the A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, 95 South 
Street, Boston, Mass. It lists the company’s entire line 
of leathers and gives a short description of each. The 
book is attractive in design and conveniently arranged for 
reference. 


TELEPHONE Corps.—Under the title of “Cords,” the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently issued a small booklet 
which contains some useful information on the subject 
of cords for telephone and switchboard use. In addition 
to featuring the principal cords made by the company it 
details the manner of manufacturing such equipment. 


“How to Pack Ir” is the suggestive title of a booklet 
issued by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, of San- 
dusky, Ohio. Paper specialties, especially those for bot- 
tlers’ use, are illustrated. 
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OUR FIFTH FOREIGN TOUR. 


In other pages of this issue the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
calls the attention of its friends in Europe to the tour 
which its Editor is to make this summer through that 
continent.. The present is the fifth consecutive tour of 
this nature undertaken by our representatives, and we 
venture to hope that equally gratifying results will fol- 
low as were undeniable in our previous tours to the 
Far East, to Europe (two years ago), to South America 
and to Cuba and Mexico. 

Preliminary announcement of this tour was made in 
our April issue. The trip, as first planned, will be carried 
out in its entirety and with the object, as already ex- 
plained, of cultivating still further, and to the extent of 
our ability, the more intimate acquaintance of European 
buyers of American goods with original sources of sup- 
ply, and of fostering the friendly feeling of European 
merchants toward American products. 

While it is happily true that American manufac- 
turers in person are more frequently making visits to 
their foreign clients, and that foreign importers are vis- 
iting the United States in constantly increasing numbers, 
yet it is believed that such independent and disinterested 
foreign tours as those which the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
has planned and successfully carried out cannot fail to 
contribute materially to the promotion of profitable busi- 
nes relations, whose foundation rests largely on a general 
entente cordiale. The AMERICAN EXPORTER is not a 
merchant house; it has no goods to sell, no interests to 
promote save those of American industries as a whole. 
Its representative on this tour is not a commis voyageur. 
He hopes and expects to be able to call upon many, if not 
most, of the leading houses who are interested in Amer- 
ican goods and who reside along the route which has 
been chosen. He would like to have the opportunity of 
meeting the heads of as many such houses as possible and 
of discussing their American relations, both old and new. 
It may not be impossible that in some cases he may be 
able to give valuable advice and assistance, for the Ed- 
itor of the AMERICAN Exporter, who represents us on this 
tour, has a wide and general acquaintance with our manu- 
facturing industries, and with export methods and possi- 
bilities. We therefore extend a special invitation to all 
importers and merchants to write to our Editor, address- 
ing Mr. B. Olney Hough, Savoy Hotel, Strand,’ London, 
W. C. (at any time during July), for information about 
any particular kind of American goods in which they may 
be interested; as to the best American manufacturers 
in special lines; or on other export subjects. 
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DIRECT PURCHASES FROM MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


It sometimes happens that merchants in toreign coun- 
tries are deterred from purchasing goods from American 
manufacturers on account of the small size of an order, 
which only it may be possible at the time to give, or even 
the small volume of business which appears likely ulti- 
mately to result. There exists no real ground for hesi- 
tation in either case, providing always that the goods in 
question are actually desirable and apparent money mak- 
ers. Such accounts are usually welcomed by export 
commission merchants, and connections with a reputable 
house in this category is often advantageous in several 
respects and not unduly expensive., However, it is fre- 
quently the case that the export house selected, or any 
export house, has but very trifling business relations with 
the particular city or district in which the foreign buyer 
is located, and hence small purchases, through such an 
intermediary, obtain relatively no advantages, and, espe- 
cially in regard to freight charges, are landed with pro- 
hibitive costs attached. There also exists a pronounced 
and an apparently growing disposition on the part of 
many buyers to do away with the interposition of the 
export merchant, and to transact business directly with 
the manufacturers or sources of original supply. This 
is emphatically to be recommended in all cases where 
relations are of sufficient volume to insure shipments 
amounting at least to minimum bills of lading, and there 
is no insuperable objection of any sort to such direct re- 
lations, even in cases where but a small lot, a single 
dozen of an article, for example, is wanted from an in- 
dividual manufacturer, or from each of several different 
manufacturers. Not only do many American manufac- 
turers, whose goods are most widely known throughout 
the world, maintain competent export shipping depart- 
ments, specialized in this department, and entirely able 
to give satisfactory service, but even in the case of such 
other factories as prefer to have their foreign shipments 
handled by intermediaries, arrangements may readily be 
made by-the foreign importer with any one of a score of 
New York forwarding agencies to take care of their ship- 
ments on exceedingly reasonable terms. Whether such 
shipments consist of but a single package of goods from 
one manufacturer or whether a collection of packages is 
necessary from a number of isolated factories, it is al- 
most invariably entirely feasible to secure prompt as well 
as economical service. The export specialists who com- 
prise the staff of the AMERICAN EXPORTER are always 
willing and glad to advise our foreign readers in this 
as in other connections, and we solicit inquiries from im- 
porters of American goods whose existing arrangements 
may not be entirely to their satisfaction or who may be 
in doubt as to how best to arrange. The AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER is not interested directly or indirectly in any fac- 
tory, merchant house, export house or forwarding agen- 
cy. Our sole business is that of publishing, and our only 
interest the promotion of satisfactory business relations 
between American suppliers’ and their foreign ‘clients. 
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A COMPARISON OF RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 


An officer of the Erie Railroad Company, in dis- 
cussing the question as to whether American railways 
are over-capitalized, has compiled a mass of statistics, 
some of which deserve repetition as of interest to our 
foreign readers: 

A comparison of the capitalization of European 
railroads indicates that the railroads of the United 
States have issued very much less capital per mile than 
those of European countries. The following figures are 
copied from a report on the “Transportation Routes 
and Systems of the World,” issued by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Wash- 
ington: 


Capital or 

Cost Per Mile. 
United 7 States! Note. ace can ee eee ee 1904 $55,261 
Canada. 010 datie .cceoeiie nears ea. 1904 60,504 
Uraguayr So toc atuat odes cacao 1899 52,756 
Veniezttela a0 sw Gage eke ty aa ok ee 1904 70,972 
Germany} ioc or 53 bitin od bole le tice ee 1903 98,443 
VAUStIIa cote. Ares mnie eee ie ne a ae 1903 128,334 

Hiingary 72s Sa ee Seite: ce ee 1903 74,056 - 
Belgium (staté railroads’ only)>.... 2 see 1903 160,983 
Frances... .0 cite akon as ake 1902 137,601 
Switzerland so%.c0s. aoe ee oe, Ao ae 1903 104,969 
United Kinedom a.m. slate os eee 1904 272,737 
Russigegey cosine eee oes hole ee 1902  —- 78,388 
Pinland'eg 5.5 faa eo eta eee 1902 82,189 
NOE WAY Bie vy... .o7i'p @ bho e tig aietowiot aa ee 1904 38,371 
Sweden. (state -railroads)<. cinas ase eee 1904 44,669 
Sweden a( privates railroads iaec 4. nena eee 1902 22,006 
Ttalyinces ey sca tattomece ition atc eee 1902 108,212 


That the capitalization of American railroads, if it 
is excessive, has not affected their charges for trans- 
portation of freight is, in a measure, indicated by the 
following comparisons: 


FREIGHT RATE PER TON PER MILE, 


Cents, 

Cinitedworates ivi a. bt oe 1905 0.766 
Greerilanyoss os Mites geen ost vtec ee 1904 1.352 
France 2 cinaoi 0) .c0. 2054s 1904 1.428 © 
AIS Uitte a ergs lence alate Syst. SSG chao a 1904 1.503 
Russia, Huropean. «.3 5.2.2 Js sus ase ee 1903 1.018 
Riissia, MASISHG) swiiaws cea. a en 1903 1.157 
England (United) Kingdom) ipa. sne err 1903 2.160 

PASSENGER RATES PER PASSENGER PER MILE, i 
Uniteds States ee 35 i ek eee 1905 . 1.962 
Getrtianyyase: cost 23's JA Bae ee 1904. + 0.99275 
Prarigeynugtee ns tahn< cms ao ee alu i ee 1904 1.133 
Russia weurop ear. cit a ee eects shee ee 1903. 0.722 
Russia; WAsiatics. 1.0244. sles tog: seam 1903 0.458 


These figures were obtained from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics, and are 
from the British Statistical Abstract of Foreign Coun 
tries, published by the Board of Trade, London, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the London 
Statist. The Board of Trade figures as to the English 
railways not giving the average rate per ton per mile, 
the figure used, 2.16 cents, was found by using the 
average haul of English railways, assumed by the Lon- 
don Statist to be 24.86 miles. 


THE AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF WESTERN SIBERIA. 


BY HENRY C. CARPENTER. 


It is a matter of some difficulty to give in brief form 
a description of the resources or wealth of a country pos- 
sessing the area of Siberia, or, in fact, of any single part 
of Russian territory in Asia. Indeed, so vast is the coun- 


try that extends from the borders of European Russia . 


to the Pacific Ocean that the average mind is incapable 
of grasping a true impression of its actual dimensions. 

Statistics show that in size Siberia represents one-thir- 
teenth of the land surface of the globe; that it is about 
one and one-half times as large as Europe and thirty 
times as large as Germany. Expressed in round figures, 
Siberia covers an area of 7,143,800 square miles. Some 
idea of the import of these figures is obtainable when it 
is considered that the total area of the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska, is 3,090,800 square miles; of China, 
4,300,900; British India, 1,917,000, and Russia proper, 
2,113,200 square miles, while such a wealthy agricultural 
country as France covers barely 208,000 square miles. 
This enormous mileage of Siberia is at present divided 
into four parts, of which Western Siberia, as that portion 
bordering on the eastern boundary of Russia is familiarly 
known, is agriculturally the most important, although not 
as vast in size as two of the other divisions. 

Western Siberia, comprising the rich valleys of the Ob 
and Irtysh, and the Kirghiz steppe extending from the 
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HARVESTING MACHINE, URALSK, RUSSIA. 


Trans-Siberian Railroad south to the Caspian Sea, is al- 
most as large as the United States. It is also the most 
interesting part of Siberia, by reason of the greater prog- 


ress made in settling the country and of the development 
of the great Asiatic plains called the Kirghiz steppes. 
The steppe land alone is composed of an area of 544,640 


COSSACK BAND, URALSK. 


square miles. Until recent times this great country had 
no settled inhabitants, but was the abode of nomads, who 
from the first spring days till late in autumn lived in the 
open steppe, sheltered by light movable tents, or “yurtas,” 
and wandered with their herds in a direction determined 
by ancient custom. These Kirghiz are the last represent- 
atives of the Turko-Mongol hordes who used to invade 
the more civilized countries of Asia and Eastern Europe. 
They have a Chinese cast of countenance, with round, flat 
faces and sparse beards, and their habits of living bear a 
close resemblance to those of American Indians. In win- 
ter they live in small wooden huts without chimneys and 
with open hearths covered by a ceiling, but without a 
roof. Their summer movable tents are made of wood 
and woven and felt materials and are often large and 
commodious, according to the wealth of the owners. 

In recent years, especially since the growth in the de- 
mand for agricultural products arising from the building 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, the Kirghiz have gradually 
been giving up their nomadic habits and remaining con- 
stantly in one locality. “This free and irresponsible form 


_ of existence was not, however, voluntarily laid aside by 


the Kirghiz. It was brought about mainly by the gov- 
ernment, which in order to obtain a systematic cultiva- 
tion of the steppes encouraged the immigration of Rus- 
sian peasants by granting to every man forty acres of 
land. Considerable portions were detached from the 
Kirghiz lands for the colonization of the steppes, and the 
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settlements of immigrants from the Cossack territory of 
South Russia soon began to produce a civilizing effect 
on the natives. The immigrants introduced farming 
methods that were new to the Kirghiz and demonstrated 
the advantages of housing their stock during the winter 
months, cultivating the soil, and, in short, of leading a 
stable and settled life in a fixed locality. 

The principal source of the wealth of the Kirghiz is 
cattle. The vast pastures of the steppe region, combined 
with favorable conditions of soil and climate, give a wide 
scope to cattle raising. Their herds supply practically 
all the needs of the Kirghiz, giving them horseflesh, mut- 
ton, milk and cheese as food, clothing, household uten- 
sils made of smoked skins, water pails and fuel. Horse 
racing is their one diversion, and so great is their love 
for their animals that it is manifested in their typical 
form of greeting. On meeting a neighbor the true 
Kirghiz prefixes his inquiry regarding the health of his 
family by a solicitous ““Mal-dzhisky?” meaning, “Are the 
cattle thriving?” The stock raised by the Kirghiz con- 
sists of horses, sheep, cattle, goats and camels. 

The Kirghiz horse is unprepossessing in appearance, 


TARTAR HUT AND WAGON, YENESSEI VALLEY. 


but is tough and wiry. Grazing the whole year around, 
it is accustomed to all sorts of weather and finds its own 
fodder. It is small, like the mustang, with small ears, a 
hooked nose with broad nostrils, muscular chest, low 
neck, strong feet with flat hoofs, and has a very light and 
swift pace. The winter, which lasts six months, demands 
of it a great store of strength and endurance. As a rule, 
the Kirghiz rides a distance of sixty-five to a hundred 
miles on the same horse in ten to twelve hours, with only 
short rests. On a short distance of fifteen miles a horse 
will travel at the rate of a mile in two minutes without 
showing undue fatigue. 

Many of the wealthier Kirghiz own and operate Amer- 
ican harvesting machinery, particularly mowing ma- 
chines. It. is a common sight to see American built 
mowers, drawn either by camels or small, shaggy mus- 
tangs, cutting the tall grass on the steppes. The grass 
is stored away in the villages as food for the live stock 
during the long winter months, when the steppes for hun- 
dreds of miles form a frozen expanse of snow and ice. 
In fact, probably nowhere in the world are American ma- 
chines put to a more severe test than in this part of Si- 
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beria. The summer days are long, and the machines are 
often worked from daylight, which begins at three o’clock 
in the morning, until ten and eleven o’clock at night. The 
usage received by the machines is often the roughest. 


STEAMER ON THE OB RIVER. 


The mowing is frequently done fifty to seventy-five miles 
from the nearest village, in localities where lubricating oil 
cannot be procured. The results are obvious. 

The future of the Kirghiz steppe borderland lies, how- 


ever, not alone in the development of its agriculture, but. 


also in its mineral deposits. Iron exists in especially rich 
quantities, and seams of coal, in various formations, occur 
frequently. In fact, the mountain ridges of the Kirghiz 
border contain an almost untold mineral wealth, which is 
as yet scarcely at all exploited. Gold, silver, lead and 
copper deposits exist in many parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Semipalatinsk territory, and only a small 
percentage of them is being worked. Emeralds are also 
found in considerable quantities, and granite is plentiful. 


7 


Indeed, much of the granite used in the construction of 


bridges along the Trans-Siberian Railway was brought 


from the steppe borderlands. 


To return to the customs and habits of the Kirghiz. 


SIBERIAN WAGON, COSSACK REGIMENT, URALSK. 


One of the most interesting phases of the life of these 
people is their fondness for sports and their peculiar 


,taeat>ls of hunting. Wolves are found on some parts 
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of the steppes in large numbers, but, contrary to general 
belief, they are not exterminated or hunted with firearms. 
The Kirghiz rides to a wolf hunt on horseback, armed 
with a thick, tightly twisted whip. He is remarkably 


MUZAK ON THE RIVER OB. 


long sighted and espies his prey at a great distance. 
When a wolf is detected it is pursued until, exhausted, it 
is run down, when one blow on the head or nose is suf- 
ficient to kill it. Firearms are seldom-used, owing to 
the fact that it is difficult to approach within gunshot. 

In his dress the Kirghiz pays scant attention to the 
prevailing styles of Europe. Winter and summer he 
wears practically the same clothing. On the warmest 
day one sees these people, in various stages of corpulence, 
riding at full speed clad in sheepskin garments, the wool 
next their bodies, and with thick fur caps drawn tightly 
over their heads and ears. The sight to American eyes 
is almost sufficient to precipitate sunstroke. 

The position of woman among the Kirghiz tribes 
is similar to that of the Indian squaw. Women make the 
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harness for their lords and masters, weave the cloth for 
garments, prepare the materials for tents, and, generally 
speaking, bear the brunt of the drudgery. 
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The population of the steppe borderland numbers 
about a million and a half, or three people to the square 
mile. The soil varies considerably, but consists for the 
most part of fertile black earth. The country is bounded 
on the east and partly on the south by Western China 
and serves as a natural highway between China and Rus- 
sia. Thus far its development has scarcely entered its 
infant stage. Its inhabitants consume few of the manu- 
factured products of the outside world, and the vast ter- 
ritory plays a part of but little consequence in this great 
country of undeveloped resources. ‘That it is a country 
of wonderful possibilities is, however, beyond question 
of doubt, and when the development is earnestly begun 
we may expect to find in it a region of inestimable con- 
suming power. The rich farming country will require 
the importation of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments and the exploitation of the mines will bring the re- 
sulting demand for mining machinery and its accessories. 
Dairy machinery will follow in the wake of the increase 
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in the prosperity of cattle owners, and what is now a ter- 
ritory of limitless plains will in time rank high in im- 
portance with our own Dakotas and other grain pro- 
ducing districts. 

North of the Trans-Siberian Railway, from the boun- 
dary of Russia to the banks of the River Irtysh, and be- 
yond the Irtysh, both north and south of the railway, lies 
the division of West Siberia proper. This country is 
called the West Siberian plain, or the granary of Siberia. 
It covers an area of 1,227,350 square miles, and is com- 
posed of the two governments or provinces of Tobolsk 
and Tomsk. The principal towns are Omsk, Tomsk, 
Petropaulovsk, Kurgan, Barnaul, Tjumen, Tobolsk, No- 
vonicolajevsk, Kamen and Bijsk. 

Western Siberia is unquestionably the most fertile sec- 
tion of Siberia. It is intersected by innumerable water 
sources, and the valleys of the Irtysh and the Ob rivers, 
which traverse the country from north to south, rank 
among the most productive agricultural districts in the 
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world. The soil is of rich dark loam, and grain is grown 
in large quantities. 

An already important source of wealth of this district, 
however, is the butter industry. Previous to the building 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway many million pounds of 
butter were annually shipped from Western Siberia, but 
since the opening of railway communication with Russia 
the exportation of butter has assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. Many Danish firms are engaged in the business 
of buying Siberian butter for European sale. The butter 
is shipped in refrigerator cars to the Baltic seaports and 
thence goes to Copenhagen and English ports. It is of 
superior quality and finds a ready sale in the markets oi 
England. 

The Danish butter merchants also conduct a large 
trade with the butter producers in harvesting and dairy 
machinery. Their position as buyers of local produce 
enables them to command an important machinery trade 
among the dairies and farmers, and many American 
farming implements and machines find a way into the 
country through these channels. 

In the making of butter the colonists living within the 
range of the Siberian Railway have abandoned former 
primitive methods and now manufacture cream butter 
with the help of separators and churns. Besides the 
dairies of private firms, butter factories now exist in many 
villages, organized for the benefit of the peasants by the 
Department of Agriculture and the local authorities, and 
they are provided with up-to-date machinery and appli- 
ances. 

The great agricultural centre of Western Siberia is 
the city of Omsk, the residence of the Governor-General. 
Omsk is situated on the eastern bank of the Irtysh River, 
about two miles from the Siberian Railway, and, while 
not as large as Tomsk, is the most important city be- 
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tween Tscheljabinsk in Russia and Irkutsk in Central 
Siberia. It is especially important as a distributing centre 
for agricultural machinery and implements used in the 
steppe country and in the valley of the Irtysh. Goods 
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are shipped from Russia to Omsk by rail and thence 
trans-shipped in steamers on the Irtysh, both north and — 
south of the railway. ; 

The distributing centre of the Ob valley is the town of 
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Barnaul, which is reached by water from the town of Ob, 
located at the junction of the Siberian Railway and the 
River Ob. The important town of Bijsk is also in water 
communication with Barnaul and Ob. The River Ob is 
furthermore of great importance in connecting the rail- 
way with the mining districts of the Altai Mountains. 
The Altai mineral deposits are the oldest known in Si- 
beria. Gold, silver, lead, copper and precious stones 
exist in great quantities, and the excellent means of com- 
munication by water will in time render their develop- 
ment comparatively easy. Both the Irtysh and the Ob 
tap a good part of the district, while the River Toura, 
connecting with the Trans-Siberian Railway at Tomsk, 
reaches the remainder of the Altai. ' , 

In regard to land ownership in Western Siberia, as I 
have already stated, the great bulk of the country is the 
property of the Crown. Only a comparatively small por- 
tion of it is owned by private individuals, and then mainly 
by merchants in the large towns. Peasants emigrating 
from Russia receive a grant of forty to forty-five acres. 
In recent years the great agricultural possibilities of the 
valleys of the Ob and the Irtysh rivers have attracted 
farmers from Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
and whole communities of these people are springing up 
throughout the country. As may be appreciated, the ad- 
vent of these foreigners has had an excellent effect on 
the farming methods of the native population. They 
have introduced many innovations, and their example has 
been of great value to the Siberian peasants in teaching 
methods of up-to-date farming. 

The American observer is, however, forcibly struck by 
the comparatively small development that has taken place 
in this region of unexplored riches and by the marvelous 
opportunities that await intelligent efforts and capital. 
Time alone will demonstrate the part that Siberia is 
destined to play in supplying the world’s provisions and 
minerals. 


: TEST YARD OF A MOTOR CAR FACTORY. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CARS HAVE GAINED 


SUPREMACY. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


The influence of motor manufacturing on many allied 
industries is one of the important features of the phe- 
nomenal growth in favor of the automobile in this coun- 
try, and as a trade factor in the country’s development 
and prosperity it is without a parallel. When we con- 


on which to base predictions for the future. Every in- 
dustry makes progress through the self-sacrifice of its 
pioneers. Yet in the case of the automobile the failures 
of manufacturers have been fewer than in almost any 
other line of business. This is due to the steady growth 
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sider that no longer ago than 1900 there were in the 
United States less than 75 dealers in automobiles, while 
in 1906 there were 1,600 handling cars direct or through 
large branch agencies, it is apparent that the industry has 
made strides with which few other interests can compare. 
The capital invested in the agen- 
cy business alone is conserva- 
tively estimated at $12,000,000, 
and more than 20,000 are em- 
ployed in the sales department 
of the industry. This is exclu- 
sive of the great manufacturing 
plants, which employ tens of 
thousands and which represent 
enormous investment of capital. 

In a new industry the fail- 
ures are generally out of all 
proportion to the number of 
firms which succeed. This 
is due chiefly to lack of ex- 
perience and of reliable data 


w 
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in the demand for motor cars and to the fact that early 
in the history of the enterprise wise heads guided the de- 
velopment of the new industry. Within the past two 
years not a single responsible manufacturing concern has 
failed, and the present year finds nearly every factory 
taxed to its full capacity to fill 
orders. Indeed, for the past five 
years one of the pleasant fea- 
tures of this industry has been 
to work on orders placed ahead. 
There has been little risk in man- 
ufacturing the cars and then 
irusting to ordinary trade meth- 
ods of finding customers. How 
much longer this condition of 
affairs will continue is uncertain, 
but for 1907 there are no indica- 
tions of any decrease in the de- 
mand. 

The early makers of motor 
cars succeeded to a certain 
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extent the manufacturers engaged in the production of 
bicycles. When the popularity of that vehicle began to 
decline there were immense plants filled with costly tools 


A FEW ENGINES 


AWAITING 


and machines that were turned over to the makers of au- 
tomobiles. The experience obtained in manufacturing 


bicycles was of great value to 
the automobile makers. Special 
tools for turning out crank 
shafts, chain drives and tubinz 
were utilized at first for the mo- 
tor car designers. This saved 
the waste of much capital in 
dead machinery and tools and 
prevented many failures that 
might otherwise have occurred. 
But since those early days the 
development of ‘the industry has 
warranted the designing and 
construction of costly tool ma- 
chines for making the different 
parts of the cars. These tools 
and labor saving machines have 
proved a vital’ factor in the 
history of the industry. The 
actual development of the 
business was halted in _ its 
early stages in this country 
through the devotion of time 
and labor to create new ma- 
chines and tools to simplify 
the manufacture of motor car 
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themselves. 
ever, costly and slow. 
cars cost so much that they were not within the reach of 
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Two years 
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Such methods of construction were, how- 


As a result of this Continental 


the ordinary man. They were 
a luxury for the wealthy. 

But American manufactur- 
ers held steadily to their aim. 
Yankee ingenuity and traditions 
called for machinery which 
would turn out quickly the dif- 
ferent parts of the cars. The 
building up of such machines 
was necessarily slow and many 
mistakes were made at first. 
Foreign cars were advertised as 
superior to anything made in 
this country, and the importa- 
tions were large. The American 
made car was looked upon as 
possessing many inferior points. 
It was supposed to be “factory 
made,” a term which seemed to 
indicate that it was not so trust- 
worthy and lacked those little 
details of finish characteristic 
of the French, German or Ital- 
ian cars. 

It is only within the past 
year that the final result of 


these two methods of manufacture is made apparent. 
ago American manufacturers reached a point 
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parts. In France, Germany, Italy and England less. at- 
tention was given to the manufacture of, machinery for 


making automobile parts than to the perfection of the cars 
[For the illustrations on this page we are indebted to the courtesy of the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.—Ep.] 


of efficiency in the factories where it was possible to de- 
vote more attention to the little details of finish. They 
had standardized their tools and machinery, and their 


.parts on an enormous scale. 
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factories were ready to begin the work of turning out 
They are to-day making 
cars which equal those manufactured in Europe. This is 
recognized abroad as well as at home, and French auto- 
mobile journals have warned their readers against the 
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American invasion. In 1906 the United States led the 
world in the number of cars built, with France second. 
The total of this country last year was 60,000 cars, and 
for France 55,000. The value of the average American 
car is placed at $2,000, which would make the total of 
the 1906 output for this country approximately $120,- 
000,000. To produce this number 111 factories and as- 
sembly plants were kept in constant operation, employing 
100,000 workers. The invested capital in the factories 
and manufacturing plants is about $50,000,000, and nearly 
$20,000,000 is paid out in wages annually. 

This, briefly, is the condition of the trade from a sta- 
tistical point of view. American manufacturers first de- 
veloped and perfected the low priced motor car. Recog- 
nizing the possibilities of a serviceable, popular runabout 
at a moderate price, the makers early brought out a 
line of cars which found no duplicate in Europe. These 
cars could be turned out rapidly, and at a good profit, as 
a result of the improved machinery employed in manufac- 
turing the various important parts. In spite of lower 


wages abroad Europeans could not compete with the 


small American runabouts produced in factories equipped 
with special machinery and tools. European makers pre- 
tended therefore to scorn the American car and to de- 
nominate anything which bore the American trademark 
as cheap and inefficient. But the demand for the cars in 


‘this country was so great that manufacturers had little 


occasion to bother about the opinion of foreigners. The 
only imported cars were the high priced ones, and 
these did not enter into direct competition with the home 
product. 

But within the past year or two the change predicted 
by the French papers has come to pass. With their man- 
ufacturing plants perfected, with elaborate equipments of 
labor saving tools and machinery, and all parts standard- 


_ ized, American manufacturers began making high priced, 
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high grade cars to compete with the best produced in 
France or Germany. There was no abatement of the 
manufacture of the cheaper cars, for their quality was 
being steadily improved, but the high powered, high 
grade car was made according to the American system of 
manufacture. The result of this campaign was shown 
in recent endurance tests with big touring and Pullman 
cars, in the international races for speed and in the exhi- 
Litions at home and abroad. The invasion of Europe by 
.\merican cars proposed for this summer will further em- 
phasize this new departure. Hundreds of American cars 
will tour Europe both for pleasure and for demonstration 
yarposes. Made for the rough roads which prevail in 
inmany parts of this country, the American car is more 
than likely to prove equal, if not superior, to any of the 
[uropean automobiles when run on the good roads of 
the Continent. The high grade American cars, more- 
over, can be produced in American factories at consider- 
ably less cost than in Europe. This is due to the con- 
stantly increased use of machinery and tools in their con- 
struction. In other words, the American method of man- 
ufacturing by machinery is bound to prevail in the long 
run over the slower and more expensive hand labor of 
European shops. 

Another important point in favor of making American 
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cars more cheaply and of better quality than those pro- 
duced in Europe is the abundant supply of raw material 
in this country. 

The industry has revolutionized and stimulated many 
allied industries in a remarkable way. For instance, the 
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current of the rubber trade has been turned into entirely 
new channels. The demand for rubber tires has been so 
great that prices have steadily advanced. The old coach 
builders’ trade, which had languished for years, was re- 
vived, and the demand for special woods for making ton- 
neaus has had a most important bearing upon our wood 
supply. Several of the largest carriage builders of the 
country equipped their plants with new machinery and 
made a specialty of automobile body building. Instead of 
suffering from the effects of the demand for automobiles, 
carriage builders have shared in the prosperity. It has 
simply been a question of adapting their plants to meet 
the new conditions. 

In the steel trade there has been a similar modification, 
due to the success of the automobile. The steel plants 
have found a most profitable market for their high grade 
steels. More than this, they have experienced an incent- 
ive to investigate new lines of steel making. There is 
nothing which strains steel so tremendously as the power- 
ful vibrations imposed by riding over country roads at 
fifty or more miles an hour. Steel which would with- 
stand an enormous steady strain would yield under 
“dynamic” strains. Steel which withstood static loads 
would fracture like glass when subjected to the shock of 
constant vibrations. The tests made in this direction ren- 
dered it imperative that a new class of steels should be 
made for the automobile trade. In this work Americans 
proved leaders. Alloys of nickel and chrome steels were 
tried, with more or less good results. Finally, within the 
past year, vanadium was used in American automobile 
steel making, and a new quality was imparted to steel 
used for axles, frames, gears and engine shafts. The 
vanadium-chrome steels are as far superior to the nickel 
and chrome steels formerly used as the latter were ahead 
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of the common steels of ten years ago. A small quantity 
of the element vanadium added to the steel while in the 
process of making imparts to it the quality which auto- 
mobile engineers have long desired. It increases the 
strength of the cars immeasurably, reducing the danger. 
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of breakdowns and increasing the life of the car from 
10 to 50 per cent. The scarcity of vanadium made its 
general use somewhat costly, but the element has now 
been found in considerable quantities in sandstone and 
lead formations in Colorado, Utah, Arizona, California 
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and New Mexico. Already a number of companies have 
been organized to mine vanadium and reduce it from the 
rocks in considerable quantities. This alone promises to 
become an important mining industry. The effect of 
using only vanadium steels in American motor cars must 


‘be to give added prestige to the products which in the 


next few years will invade Europe in a steady stream. 
In the progress of the electric motor car the storage 
batteries used in those of American manufacture have 
shown. a decided improvement over all others. The | 
American electric vehicle has a wider range of operation 
and greater speed than cars manufactured in Germany, 
England or Italy. In France also the electric motor car 
has made great strides, and it is the only one that enters 
actively in competition with the best American made 
vehicle. In the past few years great strides have been 
made in increasing the power and endurance of the stor- 
age. batteries for all classes of vehicles. The gradual 
adoption of the electric car for city runabouts and for 
city delivery wagons has been a tremendous impetus to 
this branch of the industry. The heavy trucks propelled 
by electric power are more suitable for city streets than 
gasoline driven vehicles. Where speed and great range 
of operation are not important factors electricity has en- 
tered actively into the transportation question. The im- 
provements have been along the line of the lead batteries, 
but Edison continues to promise great things for his im- 
proved battery, which may revolutionize this method of 
transportation. Electric cab companies have been organ- 
ized in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities. , 
for several million dollars, and the demand of these com- 
panies for electric vehicles will keep many factories busy 
for the next few years. A number of electric automobile 
factories are already capitalized for several million dol- 
lars each. In 1900 the greatest mileage obtained by an 
electric automobile was twenty-five miles on one charge, 
but in 1906 a run was made from New York to Philadel- 
phia, a distance of a little over ninety-five miles, on a 
single charge. With the present rate of improvement the 
electric automobile will soon have as wide a range of op- 
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eration as desired for almost any kind of business or 
pleasure. 


The great outside interests affected by the automobile 
trade include not only steel, rubber and lumber, but the 
electrical manufacturing companies, engine and tool 
builders, and makers of such specialties as upholstery, 
cushions, horns, registering instruments and clothing. 
The extras and accessories of automobiling include such 
a long list of articles that indirectly over two hundred dif- 
ferent trades are touched and-improved by the popularity 
of the vehicles. More than a score of new industries have 
been brought into existence and a dozen older ones given 
new life. Several companies manufacturing such small 
things as spark plugs and igniters are capitalized at hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Others making lamps and 
headlights do a business expressed in six figures. Then 
there are speedometers, odometers and gradometers that 
keep several factories running steadily. Scores of little 
accessories tend to multiply and add to the general busi- 
ness improvement. : 

The automobile has practically been responsible for the 
development of the motor boat, which in the past few 
years has created a new demand. The transference of 
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the automobile engine to a boat first popularized this 
sport on the water. Then special motor boat engines were 
designed for small craft, and the public took to motor- 
boating in summer as the motorist did to automobiling 
the year around. Automobile manufacturers were quick 
to see the possibility of the new industry, and scores of 
the established plants started in to make engines for 
motor boats. In this way they increased their factory 
output and added a new source of profit. The same fac- 
tory can easily make the two types of engines, and with 
almost identically the same tools and machinery produce 
the desired.results in both cases. 


[The illustrations accompanying Mr. Walsh’s article on American Motor 
Cars, except as otherwise noted, represent typical views in the immense 
modern factories of the Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.— 


Ep.] 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN COTTON. 


The total yield of cotton by the dozen or more coun- 
tries which grow the fibre is practically 20,000,000 bales, 
as estimated by the census office. The record for three 
years is given as follows in bales of 500 pounds each, in- 
cluding only cotton for mill consumption. 


Wortp’s PropuctioN oF Cotron By Counrtrigs, 1906, 1905 


AND 1904. 

Country 1906. 1905. 1904. 
United States...... 13,016,000 10,340,000 138,085,000 
British India....... 3,708,000 2,519,000 2,843,000 
ELCy bet hie Seas + 0 1,400,000 1,181,000 1,258,000 
RECS PLANS care eee 675,000 585,000 554,000 
SEUiia, Pers so cotis  os 418,000 415,000 468,000 
Biz yee es oe 275,000 258,000 210,000 
Netcom sha wears: 130,000 125,000 114,000 
TP Ciitubetatre 50% sates 55,000 55,000 40,000 
MEAL evap get sh sts.i5 9%. = 107,000 107,000 100,000 
EESI Ag eased oo tess a 47,000 47,000 45,000 
Ube 250 We ot mera ee 11,000 15,000 16,000 
Other countries.... 100,000 100,000 70,000 


19,942,000 15,747,000 18,803,000 
The quantity of American cotton 
piece goods exported to China in 1897 
was 160,000,000 yards and the value 
$8,750,000, while for 1905 the figures 
were 563,000,000 yards valued at 
$33,514,818. 

According to the Bureau of the 
Census the American cotton crops of 
the last five fiscal years were of value 
as follows (including the seed) : 
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ULE set ASAE PR Ea ea $501,897,135 
LU Wee ae orem user 660,549,230 
USF UL RRS Sera RR Ae oer 652,031,636 
BO gases g eietel apne ayes 632,298,332 
LOO GW ees opsts aerelans sible Bins 721,647,237 


Total, five years ....$3,168,423,570 
The cottonseed alone averaged 
$82,000,000 a year in value, or in the 
aggregate $412,000,000 for the five 
years, leaving $2,756,000,000 as the 
aggregate value of the five years’ crops of cotton alone. 
The share of the cotton crop of the United States 
which is consumed at home is steadily increasing. 
The figures of the Bureau of Statistics show that in 1876 
29 per cent. of the cotton crop of the United States was 
taken by domestic mills; in 1886, 33 per cent.; in 1896, 
35 per cent., and in 1906, 41 per cent. 
Adding to the value of raw cotton exported that of 
other cotton products, whether manufactures from the 
fibre or from the seeds, the total cotton product exported 


from the United States during the year will approximate 
$550,000,000 value, that of cloths and other manufactures 
of this character being likely to aggregate about $33,000,- 
000, cottonseed oil about $17,000,000, cottonseed oil cake 
about $17,000,000, and cottolene, lardine and other arti- 
cles of this class, produced chiefly from cottonseed oil, 
approximately $5,000,000. 


AMERICAN GOODS IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


(Chief, Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.) 


In the fiscal year 1906 the exports of domestic 
merchandise from the United States reached the record- 
breaking value of $1,717,953,382, an increase of 15 per 
cent. over the corresponding figures for the preceding 
year and of about 100 per cent. over those for 1896. The 
United States is now the greatest exporting country in 
the world, having surpassed the United Kingdom, the 
next in rank, for the first time in the year 1905. The six 
leading countries in order of value of domestic exports 
are now as follows: 


1. United States............... $1,718,000,000 (fiscal year 1906) 
2.2) United VKanedotniagen. setts 1,605,000,000 (1905) 
De, Grerinanyand aecenee nro mee 1,364,000,000 (1905) 
AD France™ seins haan nee 939,000,000 (1905) 
o. UNetherlandsate see eee 800,000,000 (1905) 
Gc RUSSia. Bosman te See eee ee 518,000,000 (1904) 


American exports in 1906 consisted of the following 
great groups, viz.: 


Per Cent. 
‘ of Total. 
Foodstuffs in crude condition and food 
animals siocneetec.n oe teroeee ee ee $177,216,467 10.32 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly prepared... 347,385,462 20.22 
Crude materials for use in manufactur- 
inner Vigo Sets See ce cll at tae eae Vee 500,536,700 29.18 
Manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing ae sees wes osha sea ented 226,210,513 13.17 
Manufactures ready for consumption... 459,812,656 26.76 
Miscellantousig cact sae caetacer ere aes 6,791,584 40 
Totalsrinca certs Gas Meat eiore ony de ees $1,717,953,382 100.00 


It is frequently stated and generally believed that the 
great bulk of our exports to the world consist of raw 
materials, and but a small proportion of manufactured 
products. This was, of course, the case in former years— 
for example, in 1880, when raw materials constituted 
more than 60 per cent. of the total exportation. The 
foregoing table, however, shows that in 1906 about one 
billion dollars’ worth, or 60 per cent. of the total exports, 
were articles that had undergone a process of manufac- 
ture, leaving only 40 per cent. for absolutely crude ma- 
terials. This result is obtained by combining the three 
great groups, “Manufactures ready for consumption,” 
“Manufactures for further use in manufacturing” and 
“Foodstuffs wholly or partly manufactured,” and con- 
sidering them all as manufactured goods, while the two 
other great groups represent articles to which labor has 
added no value in excess of that required to produce them 
and transport them to the place of exportation. 

The gradual but steady increase of the percentage of 
manufactures in our total exports registers the unceasing 
industrial development of this country ; manufacturing is 
taking the leading place formerly held by agriculture, 
mining and lumbering, and in recent years American 


manufacturers have gained more ground in foreign mar- 
kets than American producers of raw materials, which, 


-to a large extent, are so indispensable to foreign manu- 


facturers that they “sell themselves.” The great staples, 
such as cotton, tobacco, mineral oils, copper and bread- 
stuffs, are eagerly sought by foreign buyers, and there- 
fore need no exploitation abroad. Their admission into 
those markets is usually favored by complete exemption 
from import duties, and, indeed, they are an economic 
necessity to our commercial rivals, even in the case of 
countries where the agrarian political influence is strong 
enough to impose protective duties and burdensome re- 
strictions on sanitary grounds. 

But the group of exports in which the AMERICAN 
E-XPoORTER’S readers are mainly interested is that denomi- 
nated as “Manufactures ready for consumption,” of 
which the valuation in 1906 was $459,812,656, or 27 per 
cent. of our total domestic exports. These exports have 
been made in the face of the keenest international compe- 
tition that the world has ever known, and the commercial 
battleground lies in the markets of every foreign country, 
but principally, of course, in Europe. In 1870 this class 
of advanced manufactures constituted only 5.66 per cent. 
of our total exports; in 1880, 11.26 per cent.; in 1890, 
15.68 per cent., and in 1900, 24.15 per cent. The highest 
percentage yet attained was 26.95 in 1905. The increase 
will undoubtedly continue very slowly until the domestic 
demands upon the vast natural resources of the United 
States become so great as to check the exportation of 
raw materials, and until new sources of supply are cre- 
ated, particularly for breadstuffs and raw cotton. These 
conditions are already foreshadowed by the strong com- 
petition that American breadstuffs encounter from Argen- 
tine products in South America and by the resolute and 
systematic efforts that some of the leading European 
countries are making to increase the cotton production in 
their colonies and thus make their mills less dependent 
upon the United States for the raw material. In pro- 
portion as these restrictive influences upon the exporta- 
tion of American raw materials come into evidence, the 
share of manufactured goods will increase correspond- 
ingly, and it is not an extravagant estimate to conjecture 
that within the next fifty years they will form as high as 
50 per cent. of our total exports. Although it might be 
a century, at the present rate of increase, before one-half 
of our exports in value would consist of “manufactures 
ready for consumption,” it must be remembered that we 
are on the eve of great changes in international trade, 
and the economic factors that I have mentioned are cer- 
tainly shaping themselves to come into play. 

Apropos of the relative decrease in our exports of 
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raw materials, it is of interest to note that, notwithstand- 
ing that the wheat crop of 1905, represented largely by 
the exports of 1906, was the largest ever produced in 
this country, the exports of wheat, including flour re- 
duced to wheat, amounted to only 44,000,000 bushels in 
1905 and 98,000,000 bushels in 1906, against an average 
of over 200,000,000 bushels per annum from 1898 to 
1903. The plain inference is that the rapidly growing 
population of the United States requires an increasing 
share of its wheat crop, and that hereafter the surplus 
for exportation will constitute a relatively smaller share 
in our total exports. Another factor to be considered is 
the increasing tendency to transform our corn crop into 
the form of meats before exportation. 

In the five-year period from 1902 to 1906 the total ex- 
ports of domestic manufactures (exclusive of foodstuffs) 
increased from $453,864,851 to $686,023,169, a gain of 
51 per cent. The following table gives some of the prin- 
cipal articles in this group: 


Exports oF Domestic MERCHANDISE. 


Articles. 1902. 1906. 
Agricultural implements.............. $16,286,740 $24,554,427 
Mees Mantifactures......0..0.655....0% 1,930,810 3,474,981 
MME see ite ee os ah als. ty 500,511 _ 894,032 
(HES) te Ea ae a ol 286,531 609,188 
Carriages, cars and other vehicles and 

TS OMG Meee ASPs ae ee 9,872,516 17,788,425 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines. 11,777,176 16,296,642 
Mmlocks atid watches. :...5. 0... 0s. 205+ 2,144,490 2,597,441 
Woenpper, manufactures Of...) s..5-5..... 41,218,373 81,282,664 
otton, manufactures. of. . of. wc. eae 32,108,362 52,944,033 
MIGHEMEES OOS a.) 45.43 ae asteee ee eo 362,000 958,636 
Earthen, stone and china ware........ 600,798 1,080,274 
Mipresmmantutactures Of.....0..<...%. 4,575,219 8,157,211 
Means fir “skins: + 2. 2st... ede... 5,030,204 8,002,282 
iGlassand glassware. 2.4 02.. fee. foka es. 1,960,106 2,433,904 
India rubber, manufactures of........ ; 4,032,100 6,543,735 
Instruments and apparatus for scien- 

PMEMPPIT POSES 2.0. se ne toe coe o's 5,389,476 10,887,774 
Iron and steel, manufactures of....... 98,552,562 163,984,985 
Jewelry and manufactures of gold and 

SMM oid 5 4,4 lias ict Sas sore 1,338,347 1,763,470 
Weamnps chandeliers; etc. >5...4..0..0 5% 963,638 1,954,091 
MPeeMe TT ANIMTACLUTES: Of 6 oes ocho cts s cues 698,344 729,085 
Mester mantitactures.......r2-. ese. 29,798,323 40,642,858 
Marble and stone, manufactures of... 1,589,423 1,185,281 
BOMeietGe eA TStLUIMCNtS ”. eo sans sous e stele 3,694,143 3,168,052 
MST OLESIe. roe. Soles fie w-tyeietae acda as 11,733,562 20,075,585 
Nickel and manufactures of.......... 1,203,129 3,424,987 
maagieral oils, refined... ......ic0.08 es. 66,218,004 77,025,196 
Vegetable oils, other than cotton seed. 2,316,240 2,232,661 
Paints, pigments and colors........... 2,096,379 3,773,064 
iPaper and mantifactures of.'.......... 7,312,030 9,536,065 
Paraffin and paraffin wax...:......... 8,858.844 8,808,245 
Penfumes and cosmetics. ............. 359,219 534,095 
MP ROOMIUAT OH 4&5. 8 oe s-cracbleceds ble s elsrs serene 595,626 842,256 
Seemantitactures Of. . i...0c. ena s oe 301,758 595,124 
MT aol. kd cis gee cic toe oles» 1,630,938 2,781,179 
Ise ohooh... pe aly « 0a Us oe ae 656,705 1,490,797 
LSS ele a ae ae 441,409 594,997 
Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of. 368,559 557,583 
Mingsmanufactures of .........%.is004s 517,159 1,069,146 
Mopaceo, manufactures oOf...%......... 5,668,853 5,410,480 
a ae. eae 282,817 570,344 
MN ses Ere sn injec o's us bo apie Oh 607,685 839,070 
Wood, manufactures of............... 44,435,940 65,214,094 
Wreool manufactures Ofs; .... sss 6e00 1,512,457 2,119,518 
PimcGemanutactures Offs... 2.2.0.6 nn 0% 799,284 1,833,329 
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The foregoing table shows that in the brief period of 
five years our exports of agricultural implements have 
increased 50 per cent.; vehicles, 80 per cent.; chemicals, 
nearly 40 per cent.; copper manufactures, nearly 100 per 
cent.; cotton goods, about 60 per cent.; fibre manufac- 
tures, 80 per cent.; fur goods, 60 per cent.; rubber goods, 
over 60 per cent.; scientific instruments and apparatus, 
100 per cent.; manufactures of iron and steel, nearly 70 
per cent.; leather goods, about 33% per cent.; naval 
stores, 70 per cent.; nickel goods, 180 per cent.; paper 
manufactures, about 30 per cent.; perfumes and cos- 
metics, about 50 per cent.; plated ware, 40 per cent.; silk 
manufactures, nearly 100 per cent.; soap, 70 per cent. ; 
starch, about 125 per cent.; tin manufactures, 100 per 
cent.; toys, 100 per cent.; wood manufactures, nearly 50 
per cent.; woolen goods, 40 per cent., and manufactures 
of zinc, about 130 per cent. These percentages illustrate 
the enormous expansion of American manufactured prod- 
ucts that is in progress in foreign markets. When one 
reviews these figures and reflects upon their significance 
he will not wonder at the strikingly increased interest 
taken by the American public in everything that relates 
to our commercial development; for example, the tariff 
schedules of foreign countries and their treatment of 
American products; reciprocity arrangements betweem 
the United States and other governments; ship-subsidy 
measures; the commercial possibilities of the Panama 
Canal; the existing Pan-American movement initiated 
by the wonderful tour of Secretary Root and the Con- 
gress of Rio; the recent reorganization of the consular 
system of the United States, and the increasingly valuable 
service of our consular offices in the promotion of Ameri- 
can trade abroad. There never was a time in our history 
when the press devoted so much space to matters relating 
to foreign trade. Several of our leading universities have 
established departments of commerce and offer attractive 
courses of study to those who desire to specialize along 
that line. All these facts demonstrate that the United 
States is becoming a manufacturing and exporting coun- 
try of most intense activity, the limits of which develop- 
ment no one can foreshadow. 


Next to the amazing growth of the American export 
trade, the question of the geographical distribution of the 
exported products is of most interest. Taking for con- 
venience our total exports (domestic and foreign) to the 
world in the fiscal year 1906, we find that 68.82 per cent. 
went to Europe; 17.68 per cent. to North America; 4.31 
per cent. to South America; 6.05 per cent. to Asia; 2.02 
per cent. to Oceania, and 1.12 per cent. to Africa. 


Our six best customers in Europe were as follows: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of Total of Total 
U.S. Exports U. S. Exports 
to Europe. to World. 
48.59 33.43 
13.46 
5.61 


Order. Countries. Total. 

United Kingdom..... $583,090,123 
Germany 234,742,102 
France 97,892,480 
Netherlands ......... 95,471,593 7.96 5.47 
Belgium 50,021,107 4.17 2.87 
Italy 48,081,740 4.01 eho | 


i 


+ 
oor wher 
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Our three best customers in North America were as 
follows: Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of Total of Total 

U.S. Exports U. S. Exports 


Order. Countries. Total. to N. America. to World. 
TN Canada wees an sce iis $156,736,685 50.82 8.99 
Dee NEXICOP kets ations oe 58,182,278 18.87 3.34 
Sse Gubar ga. etree 47,763,688 15.49 2.74 
Similarly our four largest purchasers in South Amer- 
ica were as follows: Bee! toes Cant. 
of Total of Total 
U. S. Exports U. S. Exports 
Order. Countries. Total. to S. America. to World. 
1. Argentine Republic... $32,673,359 43 .47 1.87 
On Brazil okusoeicaset te 14,530,471 19.33 0.83 
Se Chiles «iets mobster 8,667,227 11.53 0.50 
45" Peril aeccunaveercereene 4,833,307 6.43 0.28 


Besides those mentioned, the following countries fur- 
nished very important markets for American products, 
Wizz; 


Per Cent. 
of Total 
U.S. Exports 

Countries. Total. to World. 
Chinese Empire............ Shayne $43,774,375 2.51 
Japan, mon rowers see en eae 88,464,952 2.21 
British -Australasiasseecce oer 29,001,147 1.67 
British) SouthwAtricas:s.ee tse 11,704,668 0.67 


Manufactures of iron and steel constitute decidedly 
the most important group of manufactures in the export 
trade of the United States. At this writing the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
estimates that the value of these exports for the fiscal 
year 1907 will reach the enormous total of $175,000,000, 
as compared with $164,000,000 in 1906, $57,000,000 in 
1897 and $16,000,000 in 1887. The growth of this branch 
of our export trade is highly significant. It is gratifying 
because, in the case of iron and steel manufactures, fin- 
ished articles form a large share of the rapidly increasing 
exports; in fact, a larger share than in most other great 
groups of manufactured articles. An analysis of these 
exports of iron and steel manufactures reveals the fact 
that they were chiefly machinery and mechanical appli- 
ances, and testifies to the world-wide recognition of our 
superiority in these lines. 

Great as it is, however, the foreign trade of the 
United States is nothing like what it could and should 
be. Take, for instance, South America, upon whose mar- 
kets Secretary Root, in recent trenchant and convincing 
utterances, has focused the eyes of the American busi- 
ness public. According to the official statistics of the 
several countries, South America bought last year goods 
to the value of about $500,000,000, of. which only $63,- 
000,000, or 12.6 per cent., came from the United States. 
Even taking our own figures of $75,000,000 of exports in 
the fiscal year 1906, the percentage supplied is only 15. 
If American manufacturers will follow up their awak- 
ened interest in the vast trade possibilities of South 
‘Amerca with intelligent and earnest action along the lines 
recommended by the Secretary of State, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that our exports to that field will increase by 
leaps and bounds in the next few years, and the share of 
the United States will be one-half instead of the preseng 


paltry percentage. 
Turning to Europe, France affords a good example 
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of our failure to secure a rightful share in the import 
trade; but there it is a question of a severely discrimina- 
tory tariff against American products. In 1905 France 
imported from the world goods to the value of $922,000,- 
000, of which the United States supplied only $76,000,- 
000, or 8.3 per cent. (our exports of $98,000,000 in 1906 
probably represented about the same share). This poor 
showing is due to the fact that, with the exception of a 
dozen articles covered by the Commercial Agreement of 
1898, dutiable imports into France from this country are 
subjected to the rates of the French general (maximum) 
tariff, while like imports from every other important 
commercial country in the world enjoy the benefit of the 
minimum rates, which represent reductions below the 
maximum rates, ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Competent authorities believe that the removal of this 
wholesale discrimination against the United States would 
cause our exports to speedily ipcrease to the extent of 
50 per cent. or even more. As has been recently reported 
in the press, the betterment of these unfavorable condi- 
tions is one of the several questions affecting the foreign 
trade of the United States that are now receiving the most 
careful attention of the Department of State. 

One of the most interesting phases of the foreign 
trade situation is the relation between production and 
exportation. The following table, furnished me by the 
Bureau of Statistics, shows the census valuation of 
American manufactures in each census year from 1850 
to date and the value of our total exports of domestic 
manufactures in those years, with ratio of the latter to 
the former: 3 
PRODUCTION IN AND EXPORTATION FROM THE UNITED STATES OF 


ARTICLES WHICH Have UNDERGONE A Process OF MANU- 
FACTURE, CENsUS YEARS 1850 To 1905. 


Ratio of 

Gross Value Net Valne Value of Ex- Export to 

of Product. of Product.  portations. Product. 

YEAR. Mill. Dols. Mill. Dols. Mill. Dols. Per Cent. 
1850S te once pel 1,019 *679 43.2 6.37 
1860" 2a eae eee 1,886 *1,257 87.1 6.93 
1870S ee eae 4,232 *2,822 7160.1 5.69 
T8802 errant 5,370 *3,580 315.2 8.80 
1800 Dear ee 9,372 *6 248 403.7 6.46 
1900s taiceee te ona 13,014 8,371 803.0 9.59 
1905 <5 ages see cers 14,802 9,821 894.5 pe 


* Estimated at two-thirds of gross value of product. 

+ Currency valuation of exports. 

According to this table, 90.9 per cent. of the total 
manufactures of the United States in 1905 were con- 
sumed in the home market and only 9.1 per cent. were 
sold abroad. This condition of affairs shows why com- 
paratively few American manufacturers have thrown all 
the energies at their command into the quest for foreign 
markets for their products. As soon, however, as the 
limitations of the home market begin to be felt, for one 
cause or another, they will be compelled, as a matter of 
preservation, to give heed to the reiterated advice of 
American consuls and trade journals in order to secure 
wider markets in foreign countries. When that time ar- 
rives we will witness a commercial campaign of unpre- 
cedented energy and earnestness, prosecuted by scientific 
and systematic methods. 


AUXILIARY YAWL “CACIQUE.” 


YACHT BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PHILIP ARMSTRONG. 


The yachting season in American waters may be 
said to have opened for 1907 with the two Bermuda 
races starting from New York, June 5 and June 8. On 
the former date fourteen sailing yachts competed, rang- 
ing in size from a thirty-six foot sloop up to a ninety- 
foot schooner. Of greater general interest, however, 
was the motor-boat race starting on the date last named. 
This race was note- 
worthy not only 
because it was said 
to be the longest 
and hardest strug- 

gle to which this 
type of vessel has 
been subjected, six 
hundred and fifty 
knots in the open 
Sea, but on ac- 
count of the ne- 
cessity of crossing 
the Gulf Stream. 
st is.- true that 
certain motor boats ; 
have crossed the Atlantic, but their voyages have 
not been made under pressure, while this was a 
genuine speed contest beside which other so-called 
ocean races for similar vessels seem child’s play. 
Unfortunately only two boats competed, the “Idaho,” 
60 feet over all, 53 feet on the water line, motor 
4-cylinder, 25 horse power, and the “Ailsa Craig,” 


“KANAWHA,” 


FASTEST CRUISING STEAM YACHT IN THE WORLD. 


length over all 59 feet 10 inches, on water line 59 feet, 
motor 4-cylinder, 60 horse power. The latter boat was 
especially built for the Bermuda race, and both were 
designed primarily for seaworthiness. Both made the 
trip in excellent time and recorded satisfactory per- 
formances throughout, the “Ailsa Craig” turning out. 
the winner, as was generally expected. The inaugura- 
tion of deep-sea 
racing of this char- 
acter once more di- 
rects attention to 
the wonderful im- 
petus given Amer- 
ican manufacture 
of motor boats in 
recent years and 
the extraordinary 
development of the 
industry through- 
out the United 
States. 

the fact that 
the United States 
since became a negligible quantity in the 
world’s merchant marine sometimes leads in dis- 
tant lands to the hasty conclusion that there is 
no shipbuilding in this country. How far this 
is from the truth is illustrated not only in the case 
of cruisers and battleships built by American workmen in 
American yards for our own and for several foreign 


long 
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U. S. TORPEDO BOAT “BAILEY,” SPEED 31 KNOTS PER HOUR. 


navies, and in large establishments for coasting vesels, but 
even more emphatically in the wide distribution through- 
out the country of exceptionally important plants for 
power-yacht construction. And whatever may be the 


TYPE OF AMERICAN WATER TUBE BOILER. 


fact as to competitive cost. of American built yachts, it is 
not to be denied that in staunchness, in elegance and lux- 
ury and thorough completeness of installation of in- 
numerable appliances and adjuncts contributing to 
comfort and convenience, they are at least twenty years 


in advance of competing yacht builders in any other part 
of the world. In this connection the writer is reminded 
of a visit which he made two or three years ago on 
board a cruiser built by an American yard for a certain 


TRIPLE EXPANSION CONDENSING ENGINE FOR STEAM YACHTS 
AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS OF MODERN AMERICAN TYPE. 


Oriental Power, then lying in its principal port flanked 
by two other cruisers built for the same Power in 
European yards. There was but one verdict as to the 
American built cruiser—it was perfect. And there was 


but one criticism—it was too perfect. “Our sailors,” 


70 FOOT NAPHTHA LAUNCH, ‘WITH 6 Hy) PS ENGINE, 


. ; 
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said the native admiral, “do not understand all these 
refinements and new inventions; they’ve never seen 
anything like them before. These other ships,” indi- 


cating the European built cruisers on either hand, 
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yacht building establishment. Stretching along the Hud- 
son River, in that upper portion of the city of New 
York known as Morris Heights, there lies a large and 
particularly complete yacht building establishment that 


is peculiarly appropriate for citation here as a repre- 


sentative American yard. This plant covers an area 
of ten acres, four of which are under cover, and pos- 
sesses a water front of 1,500 feet. Over a thousand 
skilled workmen are employed, and the history of the 
concern covers more than a quarter of a century, with 
a record of many thousand yachts successfully com- 
pleted. It is far too commonly the practice that the 
hull of a boat is the work of one firm, the engine is 
constructed by another, the boilers are secured from a 


- third source, while the cabinet work, structural ar- 


STEAM YACHT “VITESSE,” 120 FEET LONG, SPEED 28% MILES 
PER HOUR. 

“have nothing of the sort. They are the plain, old- 

fashioned boats to which we are accustomed.” 

The buyer of a gasoline engine or complete yacht 
must come to the United States if he expects to get 
the greatest possible satisfaction, for it is in this country 
that gasoline was first used for this purpose, and here 
that its development has been pushed farther and faster 


than in any other country, with naturally resulting im- | 


provements and reduction in costs. But it may be con- 
fessed that, if he seeks only low first cost, the buyer 
_ of asteam yacht can obtain lower quotations in Europe 
than in America. But in elegance and in perfection of 
equipment no European built steam yachts approxi- 
mate the American standard. Facts in regard to the 
importance of the industry in the United States and 
_ the class of our products are more forcibly impressed 
_ pictorially, and the reproductions of photographs of 
_ American built yachts of varying types which accom- 


| rangements and furnishings come from as many other 


suppliers, resulting in divided responsibility and a lack 
of unity of purpose. In the case of the Morris Heights 
establishment there is no conflicting interest. -Every- 
thing is made on the ground, which embraces shops 
for furnishing, decorating and electric lighting no less 
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than for the building of special types of engines and 
boilers. All sorts of yachts are built here, as a cursory 
glance at our illustrations will demonstrate, for the 
courtesy of which we are indebted to the proprietors, 
the Gas Engine and Power Company and Chas. L. 


| Seabury & Co., Consolidated. Tiny yacht tenders and 


~ | .250-foot steel yachts are equally included in the range 


GASOLINE LAUNCH USED AS YACHT TENDER, ALSO FOR 
INLAND WATER SERVICE. 


pany this article should go a long way in informing 
the ignorant of what has been and is being accom- 
plished in this line in the United States. 


The visitor to New York has not to go far afield 


to find at least one thoroughly representative American 


| engines, boilers, etc., all designed and built here. 
j}of the most notable examples of larger yachts that 


; of its products—in fact, any sort of boat desired for 
health, pleasure or business or power relating thereto. 


In this yard was designed and built the torpedo 


H boat “Bailey,” the fastest vessel in the United States 


Navy, 205 feet long, speed 31 knots per hour—hull, 
One 


claim Morris Heights as their birthplace is the palatial 


| “Kanawha,” which is said to be the fastest cruising 


steam yacht in the world, and has twice been the 
winner of the Lysistrata Cup. The “Kanawha” is of 
steel construction, 227 feet, twin screw, equipped with 
Seabury triple expansion engines and boilers, giving 
her a speed of upward of 20 miles an hour. Her 
equipment is wonderfully complete as well as luxuri- 
ous. The yacht has complete steam-heating, refriger- 
ating and electric light plants, telephonic service be- 
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tween all rooms and an artificial draught system for 
ventilation. Besides the seven staterooms and four 
bathrooms in the owner’s quarters, there are accom- 


modations forward for a crew of forty-two men, in- | 


cluding also seven staterooms with mess and bath- 
rooms for the officers. 


An example of a high-speed steam yacht equipped | 
with Seabury water-tube boilers and triple expansion 


engines is the twin-screw “Vitesse,” 120 feet long, with 
a speed of 2834 miles per hour. This type of triple ex- 


pansion condensing engine for yachts, or indeed for | 


vessels in commercial service, is built in these yards in 
sizes from 75 to 3,000 horse power, and the Seabury 
safety water-tube boiler for vessels of all descriptions 
is supplied from 10 horse power up to any size wanted. 
Both are illustrated here, and each includes individual 
features of superiority that merit an attention which 
we have not here the space to give them. The mere 
fact of their long and remarkably successful use in 
the United States is to some extent a recommendation 
in itself. A Seabury compound engine and water-tube 
boiler are used for 
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GASOLINE LAUNCH “REVERIE,” NOW IN SERVICE IN MEXICO. 


—and some of them cheaper—substitutes. Naphtha 
and gasoline are practically identical products of pe- 
troleum, but the naphtha engine differs from other and 
properly termed “gas engines” in that the boats are 
propelled by the expansive and not the explosive force 
of the naphtha. The naphtha launch, after the test of 
so many years, has proved very desirable for small 

pleasure boats, espe- 


the equipment of the - ee 
steam launches built 
by this company for 
the United States 
Government, as here 
illustrated. About 
sixty of this type of 
launch, from 30 to 


40 feet in length, 
have been _ shipped, 
and are in service 
in various Gov- 


ernment departments. 

In the past twenty years this plant has built more 
than 5,000 naphtha launches, which have seen service 
in all parts of the world. When this style of launch 
was first put on the market no other power than steam 
was being used for such work. The naphtha launch 
obtained immediate and widespread popularity, which 
it still maintains in the face of the introduction of many 
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“CHEEMAUN,” 60 FEET LONG; SPEED, 15 to 16 MILES PER HOUR. 


cially on account of 

its most important 

elements of safety 

and simplicity. One 

type of naphtha 

launch which we have 
_ chosen for  illustra- 
, tration is 30 feet long, 
6 feet 6 inches beam, 
equipped with 6 horse 
power naphtha en- 
gine, and_ standing 
wood roof with side 
curtains. Another is an open launch, 18 feet long, fitted 
with a 2 horse power naphtha engine. 

Coming now to another form of motive power, we 
find that the same lestablishment has not neglected 
the matter of gasoline marine engines, which are con- 
structed in sizes of from a 1% horse power motor up 
to one of 90 horse power, six-cylinder, four-cycle, and 
installed in a great variety of hulls, a few of which are 
here illustrated. Besides “semi-speed” and “auto” 
boats (one of which recently launched from the Morris 
Heights yards has a record of 31 miles an hour), a wide 
range of craft is built, from the 14 foot yacht tender 
equipped with 1% horse power motor to the auxiliary 
yawl “Cacique,” 76 feet over all. And, in passing, the 
rapidly increasing popularity of the auxiliary yacht 
should be noted. The great advances made of late 
years in gasoline engine construction led naturally to 
the introduction of machinery aboard sailing yachts. 
The most successful gasoline engine of 1900 is a cari- 
cature of those dated 1907. In the line of auto boats 
one of the most popular models produced by the Mor- 
ris Heights establishment has been the 40-foot “Speed- 
way,” equipped with four cylinders, 32 horse power 
gasoline marine engine, giving a speed of from 20 to 
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21 miles per hour. A large number of these boats are 
in service in all parts of this country. The other 
launches which we illustrate are all of them of the twin- 
screw type, driven by two “Speedway” gasoline en- 
gines, giving speeds of from 11 to 16 miles per hour. 
The models chosen for illustration represent but a few 
of the exceedingly attractive combinations whose pho- 
tographs compose in themselves a fascinating art gal- 
lery. 

The advent of the motor launch has put yachting 
within the means of thousands who could not have 
afforded steam yachts. Not only is a motor boat 
cheaper in first cost, but the saving in the cost of fuel 
and the small crews necessitated contribute to their 
rapid growth in popularity. From the comfortable 
house boat to.the swift auto boat, and from the humble 
tender to the richly furnished yacht from whose davits 
it hangs, American manufacturers will be found to be 
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AUTO BOAT. 


competing earnestly and successfully with rivals no 
matter where located. And whether or not possible or 
advisable to purchase complete launches here, prospective 
buyers will make no mistake in choosing American 
marine motors. ; 


The Engineering News has compiled from the annual 
reports of ten leading American railway companies fig- 
ures showing the expenditure in the one department of 
line improvements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906. The ten important lines, aggregating 53,846 miles, 
spent an aggregate of $43,130,000 in betterments and 
improvements, exclusive of extensions and new equip- 
ment. This total includes $9,337,000 for double tracking 
and additional main tracks, $6,168,300 for yards and 
Sidings, $881,200 for signals and interlocking, and $5,- 
406,000 for revision of grades and curvature. 

This average of nearly $1,000 per mile on line im- 
provements alone in a single year represents only one of 
the directions in which railway companies are finding 

employment for additional capital. 
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SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD. 


Ordinary twisted cords possess a number of irri- 
tating idiosyncrasies all too familiar to dealers the 
world over. For example, they are apt to kink badly 
in coming out of the hank, and with wear they untwist 
and lengthen or stretch. These facts are particularly 
true of the smaller sizes, and very especially in the 
case of cord used for hanging window sashes. This 
use of cordage is one of the most trying to which it is 
ordinarily subjected, yet at the same time is a matter 
requiring most intelligent attention on the part of 
architects and builders. The constant bending of the 
sash cord over a window pulley is a severe test, to 
which few sorts are equal in any satisfactory degree. 
No ordinary cord will answer this purpose, and the 
volume of the business in this one variety is sufficient 
to constitute in itself a specialty. That this is not a 
new development is evidenced by the fact that at least 
one manufacturing concern has for more than forty 
years past devoted itself largely to this one variety of 
cordage. The Silver Lake Company, of Boston, Mass., 
manufactured sash cord for ten or twelve years before 
1869, when the name “Silver Lake” was adopted, which 
has now come to be recognized the world over as a 
standard in this particular branch of the cordage in- 
dustry. In this experience of over forty years two 
facts of vital importance to the industry have been 
determined to the satisfaction of the manufacturers. 
First, cotton is the only fibre that will stand constant 
bending over a window pulley, to which sash cord is 
inevitably subjected. Second, the method of “solid 
braiding” the cotton yarn, twice doubled and twisted, 
which this company invented and perfected, is the only 
one that produces a sash cord combining smooth finish 
and handsome appearance with positive freedom from 
liability, to stretch. The company claim that their 
braided cotton cord will long outwear any twisted 
cord even if of greater first strength. By the special 
method of finishing employed the stretch is positively 
removed, and there is no untwisting, nor does it kink, 
thus saving labor and annoyance. Moreover, it costs 
less per pound than linen or other fibres, and its weight 
is so slight that it costs less per foot than lower-priced 
cords. 

Sash cord is not, however, the sole product of this 
large manufacturing plant. The same principle of 
“solid braiding” is carried out in cords for many spe- 
cial purposes, notably, for example, in a special 
weather-proof finish for governing the overhead trolley 
on electric railways where that system is used. For 
this or other service where cord is exposed to the 
weather a special waterproof finish is employed, the 
cord is braided from Italian hemp and linen, and the 
result is remarkably durable. 


The Shogyo Shimpo, one of the largest newspapers 
in Japan, prophesies that in a few years Japan will prac- 
tically supply China with all the merchandise she im- 
ports. 


PROCESS OF MAKING INGANDESCENT MANTLES. 


BY M. C. WHITAKER.* 


The incandescent gas mantle was invented by Dr. Carl 
Auer von Welsbach in 1885 and 1886. The development 
of this great invention made a new epoch in the gas in- 
dustry and has placed incandescent gas lighting in the 
front rank of illuminating systems. 

The basis of Dr. Auer’s invention is the refractory 
hood or mantle. It is the purpose of this paper to deal 
with the manufacture of this now well-known article 
which enters into such universal use in connection with 
gas illumination. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PROCESS. 

Knitting.—A thread of suitable size is knit into a tubu- 
lar fabric on a machine modified from those used in knit- 
ting underwear. A large variety of stitches are made and 
designated as sin- 
gle weave, double 
weave, triple 
weave, etc. 

Saturating.—The 
lengths of knitted 
fabric are placed 
in a suitable vesse! 
and the so-called 
lighting fluid is 
poured over them. 
After the fabric is 
soaked in the light- 
ing fluid for a cer- 
tain length of time 
it is put through an 
equalizer for the 
purpose of equaliz- 
ing the amount of 
fluid ss carried] (hy 
eachi iwebug a she 
fabric is then placed upon suitable forms of glass. or 
wood and dried. 

Sewing.—The fabric is now taken and folded in at 
one end and carefully plaited and an asbestos cord drawn 
through to form the head and loop of the mantle. 

Modeling.—After the head is made the saturated 
fabric is shaped over a wooden form. 

Burning Out.—The modeled fabric is then hung on a 
suitable hook and ignited at the top. The thread is 
burned out, leaving an ash composed of the oxides of 
thorium and cerium. 

Hardening.—After the cotton is burned out the soft, 
flabby ash is placed over a blowpipe, where the gas and 
air are controlled in such a way as to blow it out to the 
form of a mantle. 

Dipping-—In order to prepare the mantle for the sub- 
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Condensed from a paper read by M. C. Whitaker before the 
New England Association of Gas Engineers, Boston, February 
21, 1007. 


SOLUBLE COTTON. 


sequent handling and for shipment it is dipped into a bath 
of collodion and allowed to dry. 

Trimming.—After the collodionized mantles are thor- 
oughly dried, they are passed to an operator, who trims 
off the rough edges of the skirt and reduces the mantles 
to a uniform length. 

Packing.—Loop mantles are e suspended i in paper tubes 
by cords; cap mantles are mounted on supports and the 
supports securely fastened to the caps. Mantles are usu- 


ally packed in cartons of fifty and cased according to the 
size of the order—being shipped usually in 500 or 1,000 
mantles to a case. 

It is estimated that the American market consumes 
about 40,000,000 mantles per year. 


The great majority . 
of these mantles 
are made in facto- 
.ties more or less 
perfectly equipped 
with a knowledge 
of the technical 
side of the business 
and the necessary 
machinery and ap- 
pliances for prop- 
erly carrying out 
the processes. A 
considerable quan- 
tity of this produc- 
tion, however, is 
made by people 
who could not be 
rated as manufac- 
turers, who have 
little or no knowl- 
edge of the techni- 
cal requirements involved in making these goods, and 
who have no appliances for carrying out the complicated 
processes. I think as we take up the steps in detail it 
will be noted that an exceptional amount of study is be- 
ing devoted to the various operations, and that skill of a 
high order is required to produce incandescent mantles 
of good quality. 
DETAILED DISCUSSION OF THE PROCESS. 

Knitting.—There is no more important constituent 
entering into the manufacture of mantles than the thread 
which forms the base from which the mantle is started. 
Various fibres are used in the spinning of these threads, 
but the only ones of any commercial importance are cot- 
ton and ramie. Artificial silk might be mentioned as of 
experimental importance. 

Furthermore, there are a number of kinds of thread 
made from the various different materials. For example, 
a thread may be a single twisted cord, or it may be two 
cords twisted together, in which case it is known as a 
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two cord thread; or it may be three cords twisted to- 
gether, in which case it is known as a three cord thread ; 
or you may have four cord threads or six cord threads. 
Threads of more than six cords are not made in the sizes 


KNITTING THE MANTLE FABRIC. 


used for mantle making. The cost of the thread varies 
with the quality of the material from which it is made, 
and also with the number of strands twisted together to 
form it. 

Cotton.—Among the important qualities of cotton used 
in making thread there are Upland cotton, River Bottom 
cotton, Peeler cotton, Allen Seed cotton, Sea Island cotton 
and Egyptian cotton. Each of these 
varieties of cotton has its market 
price, and varies from about 10 cents 
in the Upland cotton to as high as 30 
cents per pound in Egyptian and Sea 
Island cottons. In the manufacture 
of mantles of different qualities to be 
sold at different prices, the distinction 
starts in with the quality and kind of 
thread used. In the cheap mantles the 
three cord and four cord, and in some 
cases six cord, threads are used, which 
are made from the lower grades of 
cotton. The highest grades of man- 
tles require the use of a carefully 
made six cord thread of uniform 
size made from the best quality 
cotton. 

Washing.—One of the most impor- 
tant operations in connection with the 
manufacture of mantles from cotton 
or any of the other basic fabrics is the washing process. 
It can be taken as an axiom in mantle making that any- 
thing which tends to introduce the slightest chemical im- 
purity into the finished mantle will work great injury to 
the product. Starting with the thread, therefore, we re- 
move every possible trace of mineral impurity. The 
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purest cellulose fibre which you have ever seen is absorb- 
ent cotton, such as that on the market for medicinal and 
surgical uses. On analysis, this absorbent cotton shows 
a mineral impurity of from .05 to .06 per cent. Ordinary 
cotton threads, such as are used in 
sewing, will show a mineral impurity 
of practically .5 per cent. 

None of these cottons are pure 
enough for the manufacture of high 
quality mantles. A thread to produce 
a first-class mantle must, on analysis, 
show a mineral impurity of not over 
.015 per cent., and if it shows a min- 
eral impurity above this infinitesimal 
amount, it will introduce factors which 
will affect the physical and lighting 
life of the mantle. 

The washing process used to pro- 
duce these results must necessarily be 
very efficient, as there is a marked 
difference between washing loose 
cotton, like absorbent cotton, and 
the tightly twisted threads in the 
knitted fabric used in the manu- 
facture of mantles. The method of 
washing is a carefully designed combination of a chemical 
and mechanical process. The work is done in a room or 
building especially constructed with a view to carrying 
out an operation requiring exceptional cleanliness. The 
chemicals used are the purest substances obtainable; the 
solutions are all made in distilled water, and all of the 


mechanical appliances are constructed from materials 


FILTER PRESSES FOR THE PREPARATION OF THORIUM NITRATE. 


especially chosen to resist the action of the various chem- 
ical agents employed. This equipment must be of such a 
character as to produce not only the highest attainable 
degree of purity in the fabric, but must produce it with 
absolute uniformity. It is obvious that perfect washing 
of some lots of fabric, with the imperfect washing of 
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others, would materially affect the uniformity of the 
product. 

This department is also equipped with apparatus for 
thoroughly drying the fabric. After it is dried it is cut 
into pieces sufficiently long to make two mantles. These 
short lengths of fabric are stored in moisture-proof com- 
partments, ready for the next operation. 

Saturating.—Saturating is a comparatively simple 
process, where the thoroughly dried webbing is placed in 
a suitable vessel and covered with the lighting fluid. The 
fabric is allowed to remain in the lighting fluid until it is 
thoroughly saturated. The excess of fluid is then drawn 
off and the fabric is put through an equalizing machine 
piece by piece. 

The amount of substance to be used in the mantle is 
regulated at this point. In the inferior grades of mantles 
the quantity used is cut down to a-minimum and is con- 
trolled only by the limit to which the manufacturer can 
go and produce a 
mantle which will 
hold together dur- 
ing the succeeding 
manufacturing op- 
erations. 

In the highest 
grades of mantles 
the amount of 
lighting fluid used 
is based upon a 
careful considera- 
tion of the amount 
of material re- 
quired to produce a 
mantle of the high- 
est physical and 
candle power life. 

Lighting Fluid. 
—It will be of in- 
terest to discuss 
lighting fluid in connection with this operation. The 
lighting fluid is composed of a solution of approximately 
99 per cent. nitrate of thorium and I per cent. nitrate of 
cerium in distilled water. This solution is usually of 
about three parts by weight of water to one part by 
weight of mixed nitrates. While this formula varies 
somewhat with different manufacturers, the limits are not 
wide. 

The commercial source of the nitrates of thorium and 
cerium is from a mineral known as monazite sand. This 
mineral occurs in commercial quantities only in North 
and South Carolina and in Brazil. The Carolinas mona- 
zite is found in the stream beds of the old mountainous 
districts, while the Brazilian sand occurs as a beach sand. 
The supply of sand used by the American manufacturers 
of lighting fluid is obtained from the Carolinian fields, 
for the most part consumed by the American Welsbach 
Company. This company owns and controls mineral 
rights in North and South Carolina embracing 30,000 
acres, and employs between 500 and 600 men actively 
engaged in mining operations. 


MIXING THE “LIGHTING FLUID.” 
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‘This monazite sand is composed of phosphates of such 


rare earths as cerium, didymium, lanthanum, thorium, © 


etc. It contains 5 to 6 per cent. of thorium oxide and 


about 20 per cent. of oxide of cerium.’ The balance of the ~ 


mineral is made up of phosphates of the other rare earths. 
The manufacture of nitrate of thorium from mona- 


zite sand is a very difficult and complicated chemical proc- 


ess. It requires from four to six months to recover the 
small percentage of thorium from the monazite sand and 
render it sufficiently pure to be used in the manufacture 
of lighting fluid. The by-products from this process have 
little or no commercial value, and the thorium must stand 
the entire expense. The refined thorium nitrate must be 
chemically pure and free from all trace of mineral im- 
purity and the other constituents of the monazite sand. 
Its purification is carried to a higher degree than that of 
any other commercial chemical. It is also a matter of 
great importance that the lighting fluid made from this 
nitrate should be 
absolutely uniform 
in its composition. 
This is accom- 
plished by carty- 
ing an enormous 
stock of thorium 
and mixing aliquot 
parts from each lot 
to produce the 
lighting fluid. 
Tying.—Return- 
ing to the mantle, 
the next step is the 
formation of the 
head and _ loop. 
This operation is 
accomplished by 
folding in one end 
of the tubular fab- 
ric and uniformly 
plaiting the folded portion and sewing an asbestos cord 
through the plaits. In many American factories this op- 
eration is done by machinery, but it is still regarded as 
better practice on the high grade goods to do it by hand. 


The asbestos cord used for this purpose must be made 


from a carefully selected long staple asbestos fibre, and 
must contain a minimum amount of cotton binder. In 
the manufacture as well as in the use of the mantle the 
asbestos cord is subjected to an intense heat, and unless 
it has been made from a long staple asbestos fibre with a 
minimum amount of cotton binder it will disintegrate 
and render the mantle useless. 
tying operation is one of great importance, as it is very 
apparent that carelessness in this work would produce 
crooked heads and mantles which would not hang sym- 
metrically when mounted. 

Modelling.—The next operation in order is known as 
modelling, where the operator shapes the saturated fabric 
over a wooden form. In the ring top style mantle the 
asbestos cord is tied firmly to the ring of the support at 
this point, and in the subsequent operations the mantle 


The workmanship in the 
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and support are handled as a unit. The modeller must 
have skill and experience to produce satisfactory work- 
manship. 

Burning Oui.—After the mantle is modelled it is sus- 
pended in a suitable hood and a torch applied for the pur- 
pose of burning out the cotton. After the cotton is com- 


MODELING AND HARDENING MANTLES. 


pletely consumed the ash of thorium and cerium oxides 
hangs in a soft, shapeless, flabby condition, and presents 
a very remote resemblance to a mantle. It is a remark- 
able phenomenon that this ash should have sufficient co- 
hesive power to hold together after every vestige of the 
original cotton fabric has been 
burned away. 

When Dr. Auer first explained 
his idea for making a mantle to Pro- 
- fessor Bunsen, that famous teacher 
replied: “It is extremely doubtful if 
the ash can be made to hold togeth- 
er.’ This opinion was based upon 
Professor Bunsen’s knowledge of 
the general characteristics of metal- 
‘lic oxides, but the combinations of 
metals with which Dr. Auer was 
working were exceptions to the rule. 
The incandescent gas lighting indus- 
try rests upon this remarkable ex- 
ception. 

Hardening.—This operation also 
has some remarkable features. After 
the cotton is completely burned 
out in the process just described, 
the soft, flabby ash is carefully 
adjusted over a blowpipe. The operator of this device 
controls levers which raise and lower the mantle and 
which adjust the gas supply and the air supply to the 
blowpipes. 

Under the influence of this intense blast flame the 
flabby ash left when the cotton fabric was burned out is 
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blown (by the proper control of the flame) into the shape 
of a finished mantle, and is changed from its soft, pliable 
state into a hard, resilient form. This operation requires 
greater skill and experience than any other work con- 
nected with the manufacture of mantles. 

The method of handling the mantles in the hardening 
departments depends largely upon 
the quality of goods to be produced. 
The employees are carefully graded 
according to their skill and experi- 
ence for the production of the dif- 
ferent grades of mantles, and the 
manufacture of goods of different 
qualities is carried out in separate 
and distinct departments. 

The cheaper grades of mantles 
are hardened on automatic machines 
requiring a minimum amount of la- 
bor. The medium grade mantles are 
hardened on semi-automatic ma- 
chines at a considerably higher labor 
cost. The highest grade mantles are 
hardened by hand, and each individ- 
ual mantle has the undivided atten- 
tion of the skilled operator. Further- 
more, the highest grade mantles are 
subjected to both internal and ex- 
ternal blow-piping in order to insure a more perfect re- 
sult from the hardening operation. 

The mantle after the completion of the hardening 
operation is in the condition in which it is used. 

Coating.—The object of this process is to preserve the 


PACKING MANTLES. 


ash in the exact state in which it left the hardening opera- 
tion while the mantle is going through the inspecting, 
trimming, packing, transportation and installation stages. 

This coating or collodion, as it is usually called, is 
made from soluble cotton. Soluble cotton is made by the 
so-called nitrating process in which the loose cotton fibre 
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is treated with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, and 
a product is formed closely allied to gun cotton. 


This nitrated cotton, after being thoroughly washed 
and dried, is dissolved in some of the numerous solvents, 
such as alcohol-ether, acetone, etc., and a thick, viscous 
liquid is produced. 


It is obvious that one of the very important things 
about the manufacture of mantles is the manufacture of 
the collodion which is used to carry the mantle. The 
careful mantle maker gives almost as much attention to 
the manufacture of the collodion as to the manufacture 
of the lighting fluid. 

Another feature of the collodion for mantle making 
might be noted here. It is possible to manufacture a col- 
lodion of such a character as to completely hide the de- 
fects in the cheaper grades of mantles. These defects 
would be perfectly apparent to an experienced eye after 
the mantle is burned off, but by using a collodion such as 
that just mentioned the appearance of the mantle is im- 
proved to such an extent as to enable unscrupulous dealers 
to substitute a very inferior mantle for a mantle of higher 
quality. 

Collodion is brought into the factory in closed cans 
and placed in suitable vessels, over which the mantles are 
suspended and into which they are immersed. This 
should be done by skilled operators, as there is great 
danger of injuring the mantles during the process of dip- 
ping into the viscous collodion solution. After the dip- 
ping operation the mantles are placed in a suitable cham- 
ber and allowed to dry. 

General.—In summing up this superficial outline of 
the process for making mantles it must be apparent that it 
is a process of great complication. 
are divided into two distinct classes: First—The chem- 
ical problems which have to be solved and controlled. 
Second—tThe problem of supervising and controlling the 
work of the employees in the various different operations. 

There is no chemical manufacturing industry which 
requires such a large staff of trained experts as the manu- 
facture of mantles and the raw materials for their pro- 
duction. 

The second division of this subject is of no less im- 
portance than the first. There are many critical opera- 
tions in the manufacture of a first-grade mantle. By a 
critical operation, I mean an operation which if not prop- 
erly conducted will result in the production of an inferior 
piece of goods. 

The amount of skill required from the employees and 
the grade of intelligence demanded will exclude mantle 
making from that class of manufacturing industries which 
use cheap and ignorant help. The proportion of payroll 
which goes to the supervising staff is greater in mantle 
making than in any other manufacturing line. The great- 
est factors contributing to the success of the American 
mantle manufacturer are: First, a thorough study and 
understanding of the technical difficulties involved in the 
various different processes. Second, a carefully organ- 
ized and intelligent supervision of every process. Third, 
the high intelligence, integrity and skill of his employees. 


These complications : 
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Furthermore, I laid down in the beginning the axiom 
that any impurity introduced into the mantle in any of the 
processes would seriously affect the finished product. 
This makes it apparent that absolute cleanliness of the 
entire plant, of every operation and of every operator is 
imperative. In addition to this, the raw materials in the’ 
process must be made under the direct technical super- 
vision and control of the mantle manufacturer. 

One of the most important results to be desired by 
both the manufacturer and user of mantles is that the 
product be uniform. To produce this uniform product it 
has been necessary for the mantle manufacturer to carry 
his organization to a limit of perfection which is not 
known to the manufacturer of any other goods in the 
American market. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of his 
paper, Mr. Whitaker, who is the general superintendent 
of the Welsbach Company, of Gloucester, N. J., brought 
out other interesting facts. 


The Indestructible Mantle-—The mantle manufactur- 
ers and the students of this business are giving a great 
deal of attention to improvements in the mantle toward 
the point of rendering it indestructible. It is a serious 
question in my mind whether it will ever become-as in- 
destructible as, for instance, the carbon filament, because, 
as I explained to you, the nature of.an attenuated ash 
would immediately bring up to your mind that there must 
be limitations on the amount of strain this ash can be 
made to stand, and while great improvements have been 
made and great improvements will be made, I doubt very 
much if we will ever have a mantle that can be thrown 
around. 


The higher grade mantles which do not pass the in- 
spection are destroyed, and the ash is turned back and 
worked over again. The cheaper grade mantles which do 
not pass the inspection are sold to jobbers, who in turn 
sell them to fakirs, where they are peddled from house to 
house and sold at about 25 cents apiece. . 

Improvements to Meet the Competition from the Gem 
or the Tungsten Lamps.—I have always believed that 
we had already met that competition and were quite 
a little ahead of it as the matter stands. You cannot beat 
the incandescent gas lighting system for cost; you can- 
not beat it for the amount of light that you get per unit, 
and I don’t think that we are anywhere near the danger 
line even in the one watt lamp. I think that we will hold 
our field despite the fact that our electrical friends claim 
that the one watt lamp is a reality. 


Early in the nineteenth century about 80 per cent. 
of the male workers of the United States were employed 
on farms, says The Engineer. During the past century 
the efficiency of labor has been so increased by the farm 
implements and machines that have come into use, that, 
at the present time, about 35 per cent. of the male work- 
ers produce the food and fibre of the country, and furnish 
an enormous surplus, which is exported to other coun- 
tries. 


_ 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF OPTOMETRY. 


By H. B. GRAvEs. 


Of the various manufactures which have made 
noted advances in the United States during the past 
twenty-five years none has been greater than the manu- 
facture of spectacles and eyeglasses and the instru- 
ments and machinery for producing them. 

The development of the optical science has shown 
that not only the aged need spectacles, as was once be- 
lieved, but that a large proportion of the people have 
some defect in their vision which is serious enough to 
produce not only imperfect sight but various physical 
troubles, of which headache is perhaps the most com- 
mon. 

To overcome these defects careful examination of 
each eye is necessary, as in actual experience a large 
proportion of those having defective vision require 
quite different lenses in each eye to overcome the 
defect. 

To meet this condition several instruments have 
been invented by which an exact test of each eye can 
be made and proper glasses prescribed in addition to 
the time-honored method of testing the eye with test 
lenses. Many books have been written describing the 
use of these instruments, and various optical schools 
and colleges have been founded to teach the science of 
refraction and the correction of defective vision by 
means of lenses, both by correspondence and regular 
courses. Many jewelers and watchmakers have taken 
these courses and made the optical department of their 
business an important source of revenue, and in nearly 
every town of 1,000 inhabitants, or even less, there can 
be found an optician, either in a jewelry store or prac- 
ticing in his own Office. 

So universal has become the practice of carefully 
fitting each eye separately and prescribing glasses ac- 
cordingly that it has almost entirely superseded the old 
custom of trying on frames fitted up with lenses, until 
one was found which seemed to give comfortable 
vision. 

Another result has been that the use of glasses has 
largely increased among the young as well as the old, 
and it is a noticeable fact that the use of glasses has 
become quite common even among school children, 
many of whom could not read or study comfortably 
without them. 

The selling of spectacles from stock has thus been 
largely superseded by fitting each person’s eyes with a 
pair of glasses made up especially to fit not only his 
eyes but his face, the shapes of noses and widths of 
faces varying to such an extent as to render this neces- 
Sary to accomplish the best results. 

All American frames are now furnished in dozens 
with a variety of nosepieces to suit different faces. 


_ This enables the optician to fit not only the eyes of the 


_ patient but the face also. 


| 


In this way much more 
comfortable as well as more neatly appearing glasses 


_ are provided. 
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The trade has gradually changed so that the large 
factories make up a comparatively small quantity of 
complete goods with lenses, but supply the frames and 
lenses separately to manufacturing opticians located 
in the larger cities, who in turn supply the demands of 
the retail opticians in their own cities and the smaller 
towns adjacent, as the growing demand for prescribed 
glasses made it impossible for the factories to handle 
the prescription business. 

Some of these manufacturing opticians located in 
the largest cities have grown until they employ a very 
large number of skilled operatives, making up hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, of prescriptions daily, and in 
the smaller cities the number of employees and prescrip- 
tions is in proportion and constantly increasing. 


The need for even prompter service than can be 
given by the large manufacturing opticians, although 
requiring only from one to three days for the transmis- 
sion of the prescription and the return of the glasses 
by mail, has made it necessary for the retail opticians 
to do part of their own work, and this has created a 
demand for high-grade machinery for cutting, drilling 
and edging lenses, and testing completed prescriptions, 
and even grinding the surfaces of rough lenses. 

This demand has been met, and today any optician 
can at a reasonable expense install a small workshop 
which: will enable him to turn out in his own shop 
lenses to fill any prescription his examinations may 


~' demand. 


Our attention has lately been called to the phenom- 
enal growth and development of this industry both in 
a scientific and mechanical way, and we will take 
pleasure in answering any questions regarding books, 
periodicals, instruments or machinery relating to or 
useful in the industry, which may interest our readers, 
and should a sufficient interest be manifested we will 
be glad to publish in our own columns from time to 
time articles which may be helpful and instructive to 
any of our readers who are studying and practicing 


‘the science of optometry. 


The benefit to the race secured by perfect eyesight 
is incalculable, and those who are in touch with and 
practicing modern methods of correcting defective 
sight are assured of a remunerative profession from 
the moment they are able to examine and fit their 
patients. 

The courses are such that any ordinarily intelligent 
person can fit himself to begin with a limited amount 
of study, and his practice will give him valuable experi- 
ence to further perfect himself in his profession. 


The production of corn, or maize, in the United States, 
which in 1840 was 377,000,000 bushels, touched the bil- 
lion bushel line in 1870, the 2,000,000,000 bushel mark in 
1889, and in 1906 was 2,927,416,091 bushels, and may 
therefore be expected to cross the 3,000,000,000 bushel 
line in 1907. 
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CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCKS. 


Concrete blocks are the very latest and newest 
building material. By latest and newest is meant that 
only in recent years have they entered the building 
material realms to an extent that assures their adoption 
in preference to all other building material. Concrete 
is not a new material; on the contrary, it is the best 
and oldest known material put to building uses. It 
has stood the ravages of time counted by centuries, 
and it was no wonder then that its adoption in the 
form of building blocks swept like wildfire throughout 
the United States. Foreign lands are also learning the 
fact that at last a building material has been found 
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The United States Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued a special “Farmers’ Bulletin,” No. 235, under the 
title of “Cement, Mortar and Concrete,’ preparation 
and use for farm purposes. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the subject of concrete building blocks, and 
the following advantages are enumerated: 

1. Hollow block construction introduces a saving 
of material over brick or stone masonry. 

2. The cost of laying concrete blocks is less than 
for brickwork. This is due to the fact that the blocks, 
being larger, require a much smaller number of joints 
anl less mortar, and, being hollow, are of less weight | 
than solid brickwork. 

3. A wall constructed of good concrete blocks is 
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combining so wonderfully the points of superiority 
over all others that already the importing of American 
concrete block machinery into every land on the globe 
has assumed vast proportions. 

One of the leading firms in this line at South Bend, 
Ind., report to us the exporting of their block machines 
in the spring months of this year to the Philippine Isl- 
ands; England, Scotland, Spain, South America, Cuba, 
Japan, Australia, Africa, Central America, Hungary, and 
New Zealand, and also state they have over 2,000 ma- 
chines in the hands of customers in the United States, 
and are ‘continually compelled to enlarge their facilities. 
Even the Government engineering departments in foreign 
lands are investigating as to the use of the material, and 
here in the United States the Government is using the 
machines and the product in numerous localities, as also 
at Panama and the Philippines, where Government 
buildings are being erected. 


as strong or stronger than a brick wall of equal thick- 
ness. 

4. Concrete blocks, being easily molded to any 
desired form, will prove to be far more economical 
building material than stone, which has to be dressed 
to shape. 

5. Experience has proved concrete to be a most 
excellent fire-resisting material. 

6. Concrete blocks, being hollow, tend to prevent 
sudden changes of temperature within a house, making 
it cool in summer and easily heated in winter. 

7. The hollow spaces provide an easy means for 
running pipes and electric wires. These spaces may 
also be used wholly or in part for heating and ventilat- 
ing flues, 

Thus Uncle Sam has placed his stamp of appre 
on the use of blocks as a building material, and even 
the farmer is now using them. He buys a machine and 
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cement, and generally is able to secure the sand and 
gravel on his own property or nearby. Thus he is able 
to use his machine on the very spot he intends to build 
on. He requires no preliminary experience. He fol- 
lows the instructions as to use of the machine, the mixing 


CONCRETE BLOCKS USED IN THEIR OFFICE BUILDING BY 
MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENT. 


of materials, the curing of the product, and it is all 
so wonderfully simple he becomes enthused. The 
blocks can be made during odd spare time, and if 
warm quarters can be had in winter they can use that 
period of farm-work stagnation in making blocks for 
spring use. 

The ease with which these machines are operated 
is best illustrated by quoting from a letter, a copy of 
which was sent us: “Our boys of twelve years can 
operate it with the skill and rapidity of men.’ Another 
wrote: “Instead of work we consider the operation of 
the machine as recreation.” ; 

Architects who are slow in recommending a new 
building material are now specifying the use of the 
blocks. Construction companies are making them. 
Dealers in building material are making them. Lum- 
ber dealers are adding them as a side line, and large 
companies are everywhere being organized to open 
plants and manufacture them on a large scale. 

People everywhere are recognizing the fact that hol- 
low concrete blocks when properly made—when pro- 
duced on highly perfected down-face horizontal core ma- 
chines of correctly proportioned materials, and properly 
cured—are unsurpassed for beauty and durability. The 
use of face plates placed in the bottom of the mold, of 
whatever design wanted, and the employment of a rich 
facing material, result in the bringing forth of a block 
periect in design and finish, and one that becomes harder 
with age and requires no further cost of maintenance. 
Not only this, the first cost of erection is also cheapened, 
because of the rapidity with which the blocks can be 
laid in the wall and the minimum of mortar used in bind- 
ing them together. A wall so constructed is a virtual 
amalgamation, and, as proven by the California earth- 
quake, will withstand Nature’s terrific shocks better than 
all other wall laid materials. Naturally such a material 
is a joy to the owner in his feeling of security of a 
fire-resisting building. 

The old saying, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
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eating,’ is aptly proven by an article in the Cement 
Era, a concrete journal published in Chicago. One of 
its editorial forces visited the city of Milwaukee, and 
wrote up the cement block industry of that section. 
The article referred to is entitled: “Residence of Fay 
L. Cusick, the lumber dealer, who prefers concrete 
blocks—blocks made on Ideal Machines by the Mod- 
ern Construction Company”: 

“One of the pieces of concrete block work which 
came under the writer’s attention, and which is well 
calculated to make builders sit up and take notice, is 
the residence of Mr. Fay L. Cusick, in the little suburb 
of West Allis, the home of the manufacturing plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

“The startling fact in connection with this resi- 
dence is that Mr. Cusick is a lumber dealer. In an 
interesting little conversation he told why he used 
concrete blocks in his own residence instead of lumber. 
He said he estimated the matter very carefully, figur- 
ing his lumber at wholesale price, and found that, tak- 
ing into consideration the durability of concrete, it 
had a decided advantage. Built with concrete blocks, 
his house has cost him about $30,000, and built with 
lumber, at the wholesale price of lumber as it is at 
present, it could scarcely have been put up for less 
money. 

“Mr. Cusick is an enthusiast in the matter of con- 
crete blocks. He believes that he has a residence which 
will last him for all time, and which will be satisfactory 
as long as it lasts. It is built of blocks made on the 
Ideal Machine. The blocks were furnished by the 
Modern Construction Company. The basement went 
through the winter without the least suspicion of frost, 
and through the spring without any sign of dampness. 

“Mr. Cusick is not contemplating going out of the 
lumber business, but so far as construction for himself 
is concerned he will use concrete blocks, continuing 
to sell lumber to those who prefer. He expects soon 
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CEMENT WAREHOUSE, DIXON, ILL., CONSTRUCTED OF CEMENT 
BLOCKS. 


to begin the erection of other concrete block buildings 
on his property at West Allis.” 

Another proof offered us as to the reliability of 
block construction, the saving in the interior of lath 
and furring by plastering right on the back of the 
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blocks, is the following letter by ex-Probate Judge 
F. M. Cunningham, who is the present mayor of Leb- 
anon, Ohio. His letter, under date of April 22, 1907, 
was accompanied by photograph of residence, which 
we herewith reproduce: 

“Replying to your letter of recent date, will say that 
I built a two-story eight-room house, using the 8x8x16- 
inch blocks. The broken ashlar forms were selected 
as being the most desirable. We plastered directly on 
the concrete walls, using just the regular, ordinary 
mortar. The result is entirely satisfactory. We have 
lived in our house one year, and we are delighted with 
our splendid home. No dampness has appeared at any 
time; cool and delightful in summer, and warm and 
dry in the winter. The cost is about the same as a 
frame house, but a hundred times better for a home. 
We purchased a machine and made our blocks right 
on the lot where we built the house. Any ordinary 
person can make the blocks. It does not require a 
mechanic.” 

Further assurances of stability of concrete block 
construction are offered in their use by cement manu- 
facturers who use concrete blocks in erecting their 
plants and office buildings, also the homes for some 
of their employees. We show by illustration the 
handsome office building of the Sandusky Portland 
Cement Company as erected at Dixon, III. 

An expert in referring to the facing of blocks as 
accomplished on a down-face machine gives three 
reasons as the objects of facing: 1. Saving in cost of 
material. 2. Securing a beautiful surface. 3. Making 
the surface more dense and impervious. 


REVISION OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF. 


No little comment has been aroused throughout the 
United States by the action taken by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers at their annual meeting in 
New York, May 20-23, in declaring the time ripe for 
a revision of the tariff. The question came up on the 
adoption of a resolution reported by the Committee 
on Resolutions reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Manu- 
facturers declares itself in favor of a revision of the 
tariff at the earliest practicable date and the making of 
treaties of reciprocity meantime, as originally provided 
for by the present tariff laws. 

“Whereas, The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers have, by correspondence, ex- 
pressed themselves in the proportion of eight to one 
that to secure a thoroughly intelligent revision of the 
tariff there should be established a non-partisan Tariff 
Commission not unlike the present Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with semi-judicial powers, as, for 
example, to summon witnesses; this commission to 
investigate thoroughly and scientifically the various 
schedules and from time to time submit their conclu- 
sions in the form of recommendations to Congress and 
the Executive. 

“Therefore, be it resolved; That the National Asso- 
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ciation of Manufacturers formally declares itself in 
favor of such a commission, and hereby instructs its” 
officers to make every reasonable endeavor to secure 
the appointment of such a permanent commission at 
the earliest possible date.” Fs 
But the adoption of this resolution by the conven- 
tion representing the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was not as strong a proof of the opinion of manu- — 
facturers as the inquiry on which it was based. Dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the association showed quite 
a difference of opinion last year, and a committee was 
appointed to correspond with members of the associa- 
tion, and take their opinion on the subject. The vote 
in the association was the result of this inquiry and a 
ratification of the decision it showed. The committee 
that took the vote reported in brief as follows: : 
“Of those members who have replied to our in- 
quiries upon this subject out of a total of 1,800 mem- — 
bers, 350, or 20 per cent., are radically opposed to 
revision; 8 per cent. are opposed to it at this 
time on grounds of expediency, lest it unsettle 
business, etc.; 55 per cent. favor revision—most of 
them a radical kind, but one-fifth of them wanting only 
partial revision; 17 per cent. are indifferent or unin- 
formed, or not entitled to vote. Those decidedly want- 
ing revision now, or in the near future, are, therefore, 
twice those who are either decidedly opposed to re-~ 
vision or opposed to it for the time being. Taken by 


‘industries, out of 77 different industries tabulated, 56 


vote for revision, casting a total of 1,510 votes; 16 
industries vote against revision, casting a total of 102° 
votes; 5 industries are each tied in their votes, casting. 
a total of 28 votes. 

“A Tariff Commission.—One of the most interest- 
ing developments of our inquiry is the clear disclosure 
that our members are overwhelmingly in favor of a 
tariff commission, with semi-judicial powers, as, for 
example, to summon witnesses; this commission to 
investigate thoroughly and scientifically the various 
schedules, and from time to time submit their conclu- 
sions in the form of recommendations to Congress and 
the Executive.” 

Among other subjects of general interest discussed — 
at the convention were: Postal Reforms, including a 
plea for the reduction of domestic letter rates to 1 cent 
per ounce; Immigration Interests, supported by an 
eloquent appeal by Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, who urged the enormous ad- 
vantages the United States have drawn from immigra- 
tion, and declared the present evils temporary and 
local, while the benefits are permanent and national; 
the creation of a Railways Department for the regula- 
tion and control of physical operations as well as rates; 
Foreign Trade; the Consular Service; Child Labor; 
and the adoption of a resolution calling for an organ- 
ized campaign for the education of public opinion to a 
support of employers in their fight against boycott, 
blacklist, outrages and other illegal maneuvers of labor 
unions. The convention closed with a brilliant banquet 
attended by over 500 members. 
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ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS AND 
THEIR APPLICATION. 


‘In the generation, transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy no one factor plays so important a 
part as insulating material. In spite of its importance, 
however, there is probably no material used in the 
electrical industry which is so little understood, even 
by those who continually make use of it in construc- 
tion work. To take up the study. of insulation is to 
take up the study of a broad subject. To go into the 
subject deeply and make analyses and comparative 
tests of all the various materials and compounds which 
are used for insulating purposes, and to study the 
action of these materials under the varying conditions 
arising in practice has proven to be a task which no 
one has cared to undertake. Consequently, the avail- 
able data on this very important branch of electrical 
work is not only insufficient but widely scattered, being 
principally collected by manufacturers making this 
branch of the art a specialty. 

As the applications of electricity have increased, 
what were once supposedly the best of insulators, as 
glass and rubber, have been found to be totally unfit 
for certain purposes, and various other materials and 
compounds have taken their place. This has been the 
case in the construction of overhead work for trolley 
systems where insulating compounds are almost ex- 
clusively used in the construction of hangers, pull- 
overs, strain insulators, etc., and even in the construc- 
tion of feed-wire insulators. 

One of the most highly developed insulating com- 
pounds is “Dirigo” insulation, which is manufactured 
by the Ohio Brass Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, and 

which is the result of 
years of experiment and 
@ractical,. tests. The 
company early realized 
that hard rubber, at first 
extensively used for 
the insulation of over- ' 
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JAMME MINE HANGER. 


head line devices, was unfit for the purpose, owing to 
its rapid deterioration when exposed to the weather, 
and steps were taken to manufacture a compound high 
in insulating qualities, which would last indefinitely 
when exposed to atmospheric conditions. 

The present highly perfected state of “Dirigo” in- 
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sulation may be considered as the result of twelve 
years of gradual development. Conditions have been 
studied and performances of the insulation have been 
carefully watched over long periods of time, so that 
whenever it has been possible to make changes in the 
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constituents or their compounding, and add to the 
product greater life, strength or insulating properties, 
these changes have been made. 

Requirements of an insulating compound for over- 
head work are high insulating properties, high tensile 
strength, ability to resist moisture and ability to with- 
stand any temperature to which it may be subjected in 
practice without softening. The manufacturer asserts 
that “Dirigo” insulation embodies all of these four 
essentials to a higher degree than any other insulating 
compound on the market. The reason for this is that 
the ingredients going to make up the compound, such 
as asbestos, mica, resinous matter, etc., are so pro- 
portioned as not to sacrifice any one of the four essen- 
tials in order to increase the others. It is compara- 
tively easy, for instance, to manufacture a compound 
with very high heat-resisting properties by the use of 
large quantities of asbestos, but perfection so obtained 
is at the expense of strength and insulating qualities. 

A few of the applications of “Dirigo” insulation are 
illustrated by the accompanying cuts, showing various 
types of hangers for electric railway and mine trolley- 
wire systems. The process of manufacturing these 
various devices is interesting. In general, they consist 
of two malleable iron or bronze members, one for at- 
tachment to the trolley car and the other to the sup- 
port, which members are held together mechanically 
and at the same time separated from each other elec- 
trically by the “Dirigo” compound. 

In constructing the hanger the two members are 
placed in a set of dies with requisite amount of com- 
pound, which is heated until it is of a putty-like con- 
sistency. The dies are then placed in a hydraulic press 
and forced together under high pressure until the com- 
pound completely fills the space between the two cast- 
ings, which are grooved and ribbed, so that the com- 
pound, when cool, forms an effectual mechanical union. 
The sectional views show clearly the gripping surface 
between the castings and the insulation. Every fin- 
ished piece is then tested for mechanical strength and 
for insulation, a very high factor of safety being al- 
lowed. 

The apparatus used in making the mechanical test 
is a standard Riehle Bros. testing machine, and that 
used in making the electrical test a special high-voltage 
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transformer and regulating device, which is capable of 
developing 20,000 volts alternating current. The me- 
chanical stress applied varies from 3,000 to 5,000 
pounds, and the electrical stress from 6,000 to 10,000 
volts. The break-down stress, however, in any case 
would be considerably in excess of these figures. Any 
article proving defective in the slightest degree in 
either of these tests is immediately destroyed, so that 
every piece of material leaving the factory is free from 
mechanical or electrical defects of any kind which 
might impair its efficiency. 


A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Under the name of the “Dolceola” a new musical 
instrument has recently been introduced to the trade 
in the United States, and it embodies many features 
which are bound to commend it to foreign dealers in 
this line. Indeed the Toledo Symphony Company 
(Toledo, Ohio), who manufacture and control it, ad- 
vise us that agencies have already been closed and a 
highly gratifying business developed in Mexico, the 
River Plate, Peru, Queensland and some other territo- 
ries. In tone the “Dolceola” bears a noticeable resem- 
blance to the early form of the Italian harp, which is 
recognized as the sweetest toned of all musical instru- 
ments. The “Dolceola” is said to be far easier to learn 
than the piano or any similar instrument; is, in fact, 
so simple that a child of eight or ten can learn to play 
it well after half a dozen lessons and a little practice. 
Any sort of music can be played on it, and in accom- 
paniments to singing it is claimed to be immeasurably 
superior to any other instrument. Add to these quali- 
ties the facts of low price, portability (it weighs but 
twenty pounds, including a carrying case) and the 
wide field opened for its general exploitation is readily 
recognizable. 


Mr. J. F. Johnson, president of the Johnson & Field 
Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis., manufac- 
turers of farm and warehouse fanning mills, now ex- 
ported to nearly all foreign countries, is at present trav- 
eling in Mexico, and reports that the business houses 
there with whom the firm has dealt for many years have 
favored him this time with very nice orders. 


The special Automobile Jack, which is one feature 
of the varied line of hardware specialties manufac- 
tured by Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., is meeting with increasing favor among buyers of 
motor supplies throughout the world, following its 
first introduction into England a year or two ago. 
The extensive line of door hangers made by the same 
company is reported to maintain its prestige in Ger- 
many, Australia, South America, and other markets 
where the goods are well known. This house also 
manufactures over twenty different models of coffee 
mills. 
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COOKING BY STEAM. 


Strong claims are made for a steam cooking device 
that has obtained a large sale throughout the United 
States in recent years, and to some extent has also been 
favorably received in foreign countries, notably in 
Cuba. The cookers in question are manufactured by 
the Ohio Cooker Company, of Toledo, Ohio, who claim 
that their apparatus saves fully one-half the fuel, time 
and labor involved in other methods of cooking, and in 
addition cuts grocery and meat bills twenty-five per 
cent. This apparatus, therefore, ought to commend 
itself to every enterprising hardwareman and stove 
dealer, since apart from the intrinsic advantages of the 
cooker itself it supplies the dealer with material for 
the strongest possible advertising campaign, certain — 
to appeal to every careful housewife. Several different 
sizes are made, suitable for families of two or for hotels, 
all supplied to the export trade at exceedingly attractive 
prices which provide for liberal profits to the dealer 
who first introduces them in his locality. 


THE HOT AIR BATH. 


“Five years ago the hot air bath was almost a new 
thing to the majority of the people throughout the 
United States. Today there are probably four hundred 
thousand people making use of the hot air and vapor 
bath cabinet. The bath for almost two centuries has 
been practically a lost art. A small percentage of peo- 
ple in large cities during the past thirty years have 
appreciated and patronized Turkish baths, but even this 
class of people little realized what the bath had been in 
the past.” This quotation is from a valuable little 
booklet entitled “The Philosophy of Health and Beau- 
ty,’ for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturers of a folding Turkish bath cabinet which 
for several years has enjoyed phenomenal sales in the 
United States, in England and the English colonies, in 
Scandinavia and many other parts of the world. 


The cabinets in question are sold at so moderate a — 
price as to be within reach of all, are freely endorsed 
by the medical profession, and thus commend them- 
selves as a peculiarly desirable line to houses through- 
out the world who devote themselves to specialties or 
to medical and chemical apparatus and supplies. There 
is probably more money to be made in an aggressive 
campaign with such a specialty than in almost any 


Mexico of today is not the Mexico of thirty years 
ago. Thirteen thousand miles of railroad track and six- 
teen thousand of telegraph wire, of which then none were 
existing, have brought the South into contact with the 
North, and have destroyed the local prejudices the 
West may have held against the East. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


In no other variety of furniture is American inge- 
nuity and practicality better shown or more widely 
recognized than in school desks, for one or more Amer- 
ican styles form a part of the equipment of many mod- 
ern school establishments in almost every part of the 
world. The manufacture of school-room furniture is 
one of the specialized industries of the United States, 
and to that fact is probably due the pronounced supe- 


MODERN SCHOOL DESK. 


riority attained by our makers. The desk which is 
here illustrated is one of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the success of its manufacturers, and as 
such deserves more than casual consideration. In the 
trade this is known as a double trunnion and pintle 
desk. The feature in its construction, which its manu- 
facturers claim is unsurpassed, if not unapproached, by 
any other desk in the world, is its special hinge of 


D. CHAIRS. 


TWO NEW K. 


unique yet simple construction. No bolt passes 
through the axis of this hinge; the castings are broad 
and heavy, and the fastening of the wood to the iron 
is continuous from end to end. School desks receive 
and are expected to receive exceptionally rough treat- 
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ment. This desk is recommended by the Peabody 
School Furniture Company (North Manchester, Ind.) 
as more nearly indestructible than any other, and as 
at the same time being practically noiseless in opera- 
tion. 

The same concern manufacture several varieties of 
folding chairs suitable not only for general use but for 
assembly rooms. Two models are here shown, which 
are durable and comfortable, and may be had in sev- 
eral different patterns. All desks and chairs made by 
this company can be shipped knock-down, hence are 
peculiarly adapted to export trade. 


INTERESTING NOVELTIES IN CORDAGE. 


Coincident with the increasing popularity of the 
motor boat there has arisen a demand for accessories 
of all sorts, which manufacturers in many lines have 
not been slow to recognize and meet. Our attention 
has recently been directed to a special tiller rope, for 
use on power boats, which is one of the new products 
of the Samson Cordage Works of Boston, Mass. This 
rope is manufactured on the solid braided principle, 
but is made with a wire cable center which has proven 
exceptionally strong and durable in actual use. The 
process of manufacturing this variety of solid braided 
cordage is of great interest, involving most ingenious 
special machinery, designed and perfected by this 
company. 

A similar article, also with wire cable center, is 
meeting with great favor as signal cord, while other 
products of the same concern embrace such goods as 
sash cord, clothes lines, lariats, trolley and arc lamp 
cord, shade cords, mason’s and chalk lines, etc., all 
constructed on this company’s method of solid braid- 
ing. The “Samson” trademark has always been con- 
fined to strictly high-grade articles, although the com- 
pany also manufacture cheaper grades to meet com- 
petition. Their contention has always been, however, 
that a slight saving in first cost is deserving of little 
consideration in view of the liability of cheap cordage 
to break in the most inconvenient places and at the 
most annoying times. A certain amount of insurance 
against such bother and expense is worth paying for 
in the first instance, and the reputation of the “Sam- 
son” brand has been, it is claimed, built up on the 
quality of the goods. Every foot of this cordage is 
made of extra quality material by experienced work- 
men, is carefully inspected, and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturers free from the rough places which make 
cheap grades wear out so quickly. 


The number of people employed in manufacturing in 
the United States has grown from less than one million 
in 1850 to five and a half millions in 1905; the wages 
paid, from 237 million dollars in 1850 to 2,611 millions 
in 1905; and the value of products, from one billion dol- 
lars in 1850 to nearly fifteen millions in 1905. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN POTATO MA- 
CHINERY. 


In every department of human affairs the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery has been followed by 
a greatly increased production, be the products agri- 
cultural, mechanical or textile, and such increases have 
invariably been followed by a cheapening of the pro- 
duction. The potato industry of the United States 
offers an exception to this general rule, for in the past 
twenty-five years the potato yield has increased in 
volume proportionally faster than the increase in popu- 
lation, but the market value at present is fully equal 
to the standard of previous years. 

With improved methods of culture, the average 
yield per acre has been increased from 84 bushels to 
110. At the rate of 45 cents per bushel (which is under 
the present value) the production returns about $49 
per acre. This maintaining of a high market value, 
however, may be accounted for by the inability to 
carry the crop over from year to year, as may be done 
with wheat or various manufactured goods. 


This fact has been a great stimulus to the develop- , 


ment of improved machinery for the potato field in the 
United States, and manufacturers have so carefully 
studied the needs and wants of farmers that there is 
now no phase of potato raising, from the preparing 
and planting of the seed to the harvesting of the crop, 
for which special machinery is not made. Cutters, 
planters, sprayers, diggers and sorters have been in- 
vented and developed to a high state of efficiency, and 
on the large farms of the United States the handling 
of the potato crop is practically all done by machinery, 
which enables the planting of a large acreage with but 
a small outlay of time and labor as compared with 
hand methods. 

In the illustration herewith is shown a typical ex- 
ample of a thoroughly modern potato planter. Its 
makers, the Aspinwall Manufacturing Company, of 
Jackson, Mich., have been engaged in the manufacture 
of this class of machinery for nearly half a century. 
Their products include a full line of potato machinery, 
in which they claim to be pioneers as well as spe- 
cialists. ; 

In potato planters the mechanism required to single 
from the mass potatoes which are variable in size and 
shape, as well as soft in texture, has been difficult to 
perfect. However, the machine shown here, in its 
capacity to handle variable sizes of seed, is said to be 
so perfect in construction that in average work not 
more than one or two potatoes in 500 will be missed. 

Another important improvement in this machine is 
the substitution of a canvas hopper for the wooden 
structure which has invariably been adopted hereto- 
fore. This radical departure has also been productive 
of many changes. Aside from the advantage of a col- 
lapsible form, resulting in a small package, which can 
be shipped much cheaper than formerly, this feature 
(flexibility) enables the potatoes to feed perfectly to 
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the magazine below, with no bridging or clogging in 
the hopper. The adjustments are also greatly im- 
proved, both as to regulating the feed and tension for 
coveting. Both are controlled from the seat simply 
by turning a thumb screw. 

One very practical feature of the machine is its 
lightness of draft. It does not require more than one 
man to operate it, and this lightness of draft and the 
ease with which the plow can be handled enables a 
large acreage to be planted in an ordinary working day. 
The machine is so constructed that the seed may be 
planted at any depth, and if desired it can be arranged 
to distribute fertilizer at the same operation. With 
these machines one man can plant five acres in a day, 
and each row will be perfectly straight and the seed 
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POTATO PLANTER, WITH SACK HOPPER. 


deposited at a uniform depth. Cultivation of the crop 
is thus rendered much easier as well as harvesting by 
machinery greatly facilitated with largely increased 
economy in costs of the crop. 


More than a million “Climax” bottle wrappers are 
now being produced daily in the new factories of the 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, of Sandusky, O. This 
concern has expended over $300,000 in the course of the 
past year in increasing its capacity and is today probably 


g 


corrugating more paper for various uses than any other — 


house in the world. “Climax” wrappers already have a 
world-wide reputation. 


The manufacturers of “Simplicity Soldering Salts” 
(Billings-Clapp Company, Boston, Mass.) are directing 
the attention of the trade to the fact that they guaran- 
tee the safe arrival of their goods. It seems that fluxes 
put up in liquid form are frequently subject to leakage 
while in transit, and it is said that one Australian im- 
porter recently found two barrels entirely empty out 
of a total shipment of five barrels of liquid soldering 
flux. “Simplicity Salts” is a dry preparation, not sub- 
ject to leakage, is put up in attractive packages, is 
free from acid, and is claimed to be incomparably easy 
to use. 


MODERNIZED HAND TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 


The standard telephone apparatus have until recently 
been of the general design and construction of those that 
were in general use from ten to fifteen years ago. It is 
admitted that with the rapid gowth of the telephone in- 
dustry the improvement in telephone instruments and ap- 
paratus has not been what it should have been in a field 
open to such vast opportunities. This is the result of an 
excessive demand, the manufacturer believing it unnec- 
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essary to improve his products or change his methods 
in order to sell his output. The operating companies and 
subscribers have wanted more efficient and convenient ap- 
paratus, but the old manufacturers have, for the reasons 
cited above, given little attention to this demand. The 
Wire and Telephone Company of America, of Rome, 
N. Y., has placed on the market an equipment that meets 
the requirements not alone of the subscribers but of the 
operating companies as well. The subscribers demand an 
instrument efficient, convenient in its use and attractive 
in appearance. The operating companies, while acknowl- 
edging the desirability of these features, have placed 
greater importance on the question of maintenance. 

Appreciating the advantages and convenience in the 
use of the hand telephone for many purposes and in 
many places where it has heretofore been impractical, the 
company in question produced an equipment of this type 
that meets every requirement better than the old style or 
standard instrument. In the “Easophone”’ .equipment, 
illustrated in this article, the objectionable features that 
have been a part of the hand telephone in the past have 
been eliminated, and the more general adoption of the 
hand telephone is effectively promoted. 

The Wire and Telephone Company of America em- 


phasizes particularly the features of this instrument, 
which make it equally well adapted to local or long dis- 
tance service. The foundation of the structure is a long 
horseshoe type receiver magnet, which forms the back- 
bone, as it were, of the hand telephone. Over this is 
moulded and vulcanized in one piece the handle and 
receiver case. The transmitter, which is of the solid 
back type, generally approved for long distance work, is 
rigidly locked to the annular heel of the horseshoe magnet, 
affording a solid backing for the transmitter cup. This 
construction provides a receiver of high efficiency com- 
bined with great rigidity and strength. The two electro- 
magnet cores for the receiver are firmly riveted to the 
horseshoe magnet, making it one solid part. Between 
the arms of the permanent magnet extends a channel 
permitting of the easy introduction or withdrawal of 
cords, which pass directly through the instrument to the 
Feceiver. 

In the transmitter a new method of assembling, in- 
vented by this company, does away with the large num- 
ber of screws heretofore used. The bell box, which is 
exceptionally small and compact, is made of cold rolled 
steel finished in black enamel and contains the complete 
equipment, including a ringer movement of new design, 
with but one coil, which is one of the patents owned by 
this concern. The bells are easily adjusted to any re- 
quired position by the turning of two set screws having 
their heads on the outside of the box. The switch 
springs, mounted on hard rubber in two sets, also permit 
of easy adjustment. 

When the telephone is on the hook its weight opposes 
the tension of a spiral piano steel wire spring controlling 
the rotation of a shaft, which rotates upon the removal 
of the telephone, forcing a hard rubber block between the 
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springs and spreading them so that the desired circuit 
connections are made through their contacts. The bind- 
ing posts with which the cord terminal block is provided 
are also constructed on a new mechanical principle, obvi- 
ating the creeping and Cutting of the wire, and at the 
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same time giving an exceptionally broad surface of con- 
tact. 

From this description it will be seen that the design 
of the “Easophone” and its mechanical and electrical fea- 
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Its exposed parts have 
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tures are both novel and radical. 
been reduced from about 49 in other types to 9. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE NEW HAND TELEPHONE, COMPLETE. 
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long horseshoe magnet gives great magnetic intensity at 
the pole pieces, besides affording a very rigid construction 
and insuring far better transmission than has ever before 
been possible in hand telephones. Among other things 
which are expected to appeal strongly to the subscriber 
is the extreme flexibility of location. The switch hook is 


easily reversed or may be mounted separately, and hence — 


the greatest variety of locations on desk or wall is made 
available. 

The design of the apparatus was perfected after due 
consideration of the practical conditions of telephone op- 
eration on the part of the experienced engineering force 
comprising the Wire and Telephone Company of Amer- 
ica. These features are not only those which tend to 
make the instrument convenient to the telephone user and 
attractive in appearance, but also those which commend it 
from the maintenance point of view. Durability of struc- 
ture is believed by the manufacturers to be secured to an 
exceptional degree through the use of the heavy magnet 
backbone, in addition to the other valuable features pos- 
sessed by this radical departure from the usual practice. 


MAY BE EASILY REVERSED. 


THE HOOK SWITCH; 


The novel switch hook mechanism and the ringer 


movement are features which merit thorough investiga- 
tion. 


Technical details in further regard to the construction — 


of this interesting type of apparatus, for which we un- 


fortunately have not space here, may be obtained By ad- — 


dressing the manufacturers direct. 


USERS OF ELECTRICITY IN NEW YORK. 


More than 10,000 users of steam and other power in 


New York City changed to electricity in 1906, according 


to T. C. Martin, who delivered the “progress report’ at 


Washington a week or two ago, before the thirtieth an-— 
nual convention of the National Electrical Light Asso- — 
In New York City at the present time electrical 


ciation. 
energy is supplied through 66,000 meters to 2,461,261 
incandescent lamps, 32,320 arc lamps and 140,000 horse 
power in motors. Additional installations in storage 
batteries, heating appliances and other devices bring the 
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— 
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total use of electricity on Manhattan Island alone to 4,- 7 


762,218 equivalents of 16 candles. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN BOILER SHELL DRILL. 


A new boiler shell drill has recently been placed 
on the market which is said to embody important im- 
provements in machines of this character. The machine 
is motor-driven throughout, and was designed for the 
special purpose of taking advantage of high-speed 


steel. As will be noted from the illustrations, there are 


i 
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ONE OF THE DRILL-HEADS, WITH ITS INDIVIDUAL MOTOR. 


two end housings, on the front face of which, carried 
by brackets, are two 5-inch bars, on which are mounted 
two independent motor-driven drill heads balanced by 
the two counter-weights, having a vertical range of 6 
feet, and raised and lowered by means of screws actu- 
ated by a motor on the top rail of the machine, this 
motor being handled by a reversible regulator on the 
inside of the housing, which does not appear in the 
ieut. 

An especially noteworthy feature of this machine is 
the central position of the spindle, not only between 
the bearings of the drill head on the bars, but also 
between the bars. With this arrangement it is claimed 
by the manufacturers (Thos. H. Dallett Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) that the pressure of the drill against 
the work has no tendency to set up torsional or side- 
wise strains in the drill head or bearings, causing ex- 
cessive friction of the drill in the hole, rapid deteriora- 
tion of the drill, and undue consumption of power ow- 
ing to the spindle being thrown out of alignment, as 
is usually the case where a drill spindle is not central 
of its supports. 

The machine is entirely self-contained, all adjust- 
ments being effected by means of crank handles and 
hand wheels, within easy command of the operator 
from either side of the drill head. The small cut shows 
one of the drill heads with its individual motor, and 
illustrates the method of mounting the gear frame on 
trunnions. Each drill has a vertical adjustment in it- 
self of 6 inches, operated by a crank handle at the bot- 
tom, and is moved along the bars by means of a pinion 
and rack on the under side of the lower bar. A 2 horse- 
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power variable speed motor is used on this head drill, 
and there are no bevel gears used in the transmission 
from the motor shaft to the spindle. The spindle 
speeds range from 80 revolutions per minute to 160 
revolutions per minute, and the whole mechanism of 
the drill head is especially designed and built for the 
purpose of using high-speed steel drills if desired. 

The spindle, which is 1 13-16 inches in diameter, has 
a traverse of 18 inches and a perpendicular range 
through an arc of 15 degrees to permit drilling rivet 
holes radially to the center of the boiler, which is set 
on rollers in front of the machine. The last movement 
is controlled by the hand wheel, which appears imme- 
diately beneath the gear reduction. The large cut 


-shows one drill head with the spindle in a horizontal 


position and the other with it inclined upward. 

The feeding mechanism consists of a feed shaft, 
crank head, rocker pawl plate, pawl, ratchet wheel, 
feed nut and feed screw, the thrust of the latter being 
directly upon the back end of.the spindle. The con- 
necting rod between the crank and rocker plate is fitted 
with a spring, which can be set for any pressure of 
feed, so that it is impossible for this pressure to be 
exceeded as the spring is compressed when the limit 
is reached and the feed ceases to operate until the 
prssure is reduced, thus making an automatic relief. 


SHOWING ONE DRILL-HEAD 


WITH SPINDLE IN HORIZONTAL 
POSITION AND THE, OTHER WITH IT INCLINED UPWARD. 


Change of feed is effected by shifting the thumb-latch 
around the crank head, and a range of feeds from .005 
inch per revolution of spindle to 1-16 inch can be ob- 
tained. “This range of feed covers the entire require- 
ments of drilling in boiler work. 


When Japan after the war with China, says the An- 
glo-Japanese Gazette, of London and Tokio, took pos- 
session of Taiwan (Formosa) the means of transporta- 
tion on the island were most primitive, but three years 
later sixty miles of railway had been opened for traffic, 
carrying in 1898 265,000 passengers and 23,000 tons of 
merchandise. By 1905 the mileage was 232 miles, carry- 
ing 1,144,700 passengers and 350,000 tons of freight, with 
receipts amounting to $556,000 a year. 
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PERFECT VISIBILITY IN TYPEWRITING. 


The advent on the market of a new model in type- 
writing machines is a matter of more than passing in- 
terest to thousands of importers and dealers the world 
over. The extent of the interest in American-built 
typewriters is best observed in the official figures of 


IN PULL VIEW AT AN ANGLE’ OF 90°. 


our export shipments. It appears that for the nine 
months ending with March of this year four and a 
half million dollars’ worth of typewriters were shipped 
abroad by American manufacturers, our chief custom- 
ers being, in the order of their importance as purchas- 
ers of these goods, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France and Mexico. Not only do our older models 
seem to be more than holding their own in the favor 


SPACING DEVICE. 


SHOWING 


LEFT END OF PLATEN, 
of users'the world over, but there is apparently no 
limit to the opportunity presented to later comers in 
this field of manufacture. The effort of designers of 
new models in writing machines seems recently to have 
been chiefly devoted to the perfecting of the “visible 
writing” feature, which every user of a typewriter ap- 
preciates the better as his experience with different 


styles is the wider. Perhaps the latest claimant to 
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favor in this respect is the machine now being offered 
by the Triumph Visible Typewriter Company, of New 
York, some features of which we now illustrate and 
describe as likely to be of interest to a large proportion 
of our readers, users as well as dealers. 

The theory of the manufacturers of the “Triumph” 
typewriter has been that in reading a paper or book 
is always held in an inclined position, so that a full 
view at an angle of 90 degrees is obtained, and that, 
therefore, the perfecting of the “writing in sight” feat- 
ure in a typewriting machine depended upon putting 
the operator in a position to read her work as it pro- 
gressed with all the ease and comfort she would natur- 
ally seek were she holding a book in her hands. In 
some of the so-called “visible” machines this reading is 
made very difficult, and is possible only at a very bad 
angle of vision. In some machines the operator must 
bend over and read on top of the platen. In others 
she must peer down and under the platen. The photo- 
graph here reproduced illustrates in a striking manner 
the claim of the “Triumph” to superiority in this re- 
spect. 


Other features which the manufacturers of this 


REAR: VIEW PLATEN REMOVED, 


INTO MECHANISM, 


machine claim are unique and are unknown on other 
machines, include devices for adjusting the touch of 
the whole keyboard, the tension of each separate key 
of the keyboard, and the escapement. These devices 
are so simple that every operator can adjust for him- 
self the touch and action merely by turning a few 
screws. The screws K31 in the rear view of the mech- 
anism here shown are the control by which the 
escapement is easily adjusted, and this is, of course, 
the very heart and life of a typewriter. 

Provided with the Universal Keyboard, the “Tri- 
umph” has a platen 20 spaces wider, giving 10 more 
characters than other machines. It is equipped with 
all the necessary letters, signs and accents required for 
various foreign languages, and in the “Triumph” the 
accent prints over the letter but the carriage does not 
move, a feature of invaluable convenience. There is 
practically no limit to the adjustment of,the spacing. 
By moving the space switch the operator can write 
with intervals of 2, 3, 4 or 5 lines, can adjust the spac- 
ing to 1-32 of an inch, making easy the writing on 
ruled paper, and as everything is done in sight, tabula- 
tions and insertions are of the utmost simplicity. In 
addition, the “Triumph” is sold at a moderate price. 
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NEW ELECTRIC MAST HOIST. 


A new type of electric mast hoist developed by the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
to meet some exacting modern engineering conditions, 
is shown in the accompanying cut. The special feature 
of the new hoist is that it is wholly complete in itself, 
containing not only the electrical we we 
and resistances, the two drums for operating the boom 
and fall lines of the derrick, but also the boom swing- 
ing gear, thus giving the operator full control of every 
operation of his derrick while he stands constantly fac- 
ing his work. 

Compactness was the dominating requirement for 
the new hoist, but there was also included a demand 
for high power, perfect reliability and handiness in 
action. The new hoist, as shown in the cut, is oper- 
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ated by a 250 volt direct current General Electric mo- 
tor. They are also made to operate on alternating cur- 
rent with induction motors. The hoist has a nominal 
capacity of 4,000 pounds, lifted at a speed of 130 feet 
per minute. The drums, which measure 12 inches in 
diameter and 1934 inches face, are each complete, with 
brakes, ratchets and pawls giving full control over 
them at all times. In addition to the regular brakes 
- operated by foot levers, these and all other Lidgerwood 
Electric Hoists are fitted, when required, with electric 
solenoid brakes. _The solenoid brake is in many in- 
stances very desirable as a matter of convenience and 
added safety. This brake is applied to the shaft of 
the electric motor. When the operating current is 
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turned on to the motor it passes through the coils of 
the solenoid, lifts the armature and automatically re- 
leases the brake. When the current is shut off, or in 
case of its being cut off by accident, the armature falls 
and its weight sets the brake with power sufficient to 
hold the entire load of the hoist. 

Persons familiar with hoisting work will see from 
the illustration that all the operating levers, pawls and 
controller handle are arranged so as to be in the han- 
diest positions possible for the operator. This is a feat- 
ure of the entire new line of Lidgerwood Electric 


‘Hoists. They are all arranged so that every operative 


part is ready in hand and in plain view, and also so 
that hoisting engineers used to the Lidgerwood Steam 
Hoists find everything on the electric hoists convenient 
for their use. Any person who has watched a hoisting 
engineer at work will appreciate the importance of this 
feature. The hoisting engineer has his attention in- 
tently fixed at all times on the derrick load or on the 
signalman directing his movements. He has not time 
or chance to look at his engine. He clutches a lever 
here and presses a foot brake there, catches or releases 
a pawl, and turns on or turns off the power, and the 
machine must answer his every movement at once 
and with certainty. If it does not life and property are 
endangered. An engineer used to a steam hoist does 
not have to relearn his trade when he is called upon 
to handle a Lidgerwood Electric Hoist. 

The use of electric hoists is increasing with re- 
markable rapidity. This is not only true in cities where 
current is naturally becoming more and more available 
but also in remote regions where current has to be 
specially generated for this and other power purposes. 

A large percentage of the mining hoists now being 
built are for electric operation, and many large engi- 
neering undertakings are supplied with power through- 
out from their own generating plants. The economy 
and ease of distributing the power in this way are 1m- 
portant factors in increasing the demand for electric 
hoists and other electrically operated machines. 


With liabilities of $6,500,000 and assets estimated at 
$8,000,000, Milliken Brothers (incorporated), of New 
York, engaged in the manufacture of structural steel and 
iron and in contracts for structural steel construction, 
allowed themselves to be put into bankruptcy on the peti- 
tion of four creditors on June 10. The business was 
established fifty years ago. Up to 1890 Milliken Broth- 
ers confined their attention to iron commission business, 
but after that date they began iron and steel contracting 
and installation, making rapid progress and operating in 
various parts of the world. They had branches at Pitts- 
burg, San Francisco, Havana, the City of Mexico, Hono- 
lulu, Johannesburg and Cape Town. 


The United States Steel Corporation has recently 
booked an order for 14,000 tons of steel rails for export 
toireru: 
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THE PREPARATION OF PLANT FIBRES FOR 
ROPE MAKING. 


The rise in price of fibre for rope making has in- 
duced many planters in the tropics to pay more atten- 
tion to the cultivation of plants of the Agave family. 
The low prices of coffee also have forced many planters 
to abandon its cultivation and seek something more 
profitable. Large plantings of the Agave sisaliensis 
have been made all through the Central American 
republics, and also in Colombia and Venezuela. Not 
a few of the West Indian islands have proven that 
long neglected plants which nature has supplied are 
a source of wealth and give good returns if proper 
care is given to'their development. Amongst these 
islands Santo Domingo, Cuba and the Bahamas are 
particularly prominent. While the two first-mentioned 
islands have cultivated the regular sisal plant, the 
Bahama Islands are developing the smaller size 
plants, which are equally profitable. In Java, Northern 
Africa and India, too, various species of fibre-produc- 
ing plants are being cultivated with success. 

We reproduce herewith two illustrations of ma- 
chines used in different parts of the world, which, it is 
claimed, are built on strictly scientific principles, and 
improved in a variety of ways as trials in the field 
have proven necessary.. The machine No. 21 is used 
largely in Yucatan, Mexico, and has a phenomenal 
demand amongst the planters, cleaning 100,000 to 120,- 
000 leaves per day with 40 to 75 horse-power, accord- 
ing to size of leaves. This machine is,especially adapt- 
ed to clean the leaves of the Agave sisaliensis, which 
produces the sisal hemp. The feeding apparatus of 
this machine is peculiarly satisfactory; the knives are 
set into the drums, and are backed by the wheels them- 
selves, which insures a stronger and more even contact 
when striking the leaves, thus insuring more fibre and 
less waste. This arrangement supersedes the old system 
of knives fastened on lugs on the surface of drums. The 
space between the lugs created a vacuum, which was 
always troublesome and caused heavy loss of fibre. 
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The scraping wheels are not the common pulleys 
used in old-style machines, but are built up with a 
solid center, which avoids the twisting of fibre in the 
spokes. The feeding device is entirely new, consisting 
of a solid disc with a shoe over it, which holds the 
leaf while it is being decorticated, thus doing away 
with all chains, which, when used, are’ found to wear 


out rapidly, and cause much annoyance and stoppage 


MACHINE NO. 21, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR TAKING FIBRE 
FROM SISAL HEMP PLANT. 


by reason of frequent breakages. The large expense 
for new links in these chains is thus also avoided. 

For plants of smaller and shorter sizes, such as the 
Lechuguilla, Espadin, Palma pita, and similar fibrous 
plants, other styles of machines are made. The small- 
est one, as shown herewith, called “Irene” No. 44, will 
clean leaves from 12 inches to 40 inches long. This 
machine is largely used in the northern parts of Mex- 
ico and the Bahama Islands. 

The manufacturers of these machines, the Prieto 
Machine Company, Inc., 45 Broadway, New York, who 


also build a line of crushers, baling presses, etc., claim — 


that they are built with a view to durability rather than 
cheapness, and that some machines which have worked 
in the field for two years have not cost $10 for repairs. 


NO. 44, 


FIBRE CLEANING MACHINE. 
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AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF HEATING AND 
. PLUMBING. . 


One of the things that impress the American tourist 
on his first visit to Europe as particularly strange, not to 


say ridiculous, is the. prominence given by many Euro- 


pean hotels in their advertisements to the fact that the 
house has central Heizung, or systéme centrale de chauf- 
fage—in other words, steam or hot water heat. In Amer- 
ica such apparatus is as much a sine qua non as a bath- 
room or a staircase, not only to the remotest country 
hotel but to every important public or office building and 
to most private residences nowadays. Twenty-five years 
ago the American idea in this respect was absolutely un- 
known, or at least unintroduced, in Europe. Today, in 
spite of its rapid gain in popularity, those hotels that have 
introduced one or the other of our systems regard it as so 
notable a feature of their establishment as to deserve 
special advertising. A very large and important business 


VITREOUS CHINA LAVATORY. 


“with European countries has developed for American 


“manufacturers in consequence of the rapid growth in 
popularity of our systems, and American export trade in 
this line has been constantly increasing in a very gratify- 
ing manner. Possibly, indeed, such competition has stim- 
ulated trade in genuine American apparatus, for not only 
do American manufacturers offer their goods at even 
better prices than can their European imitators, but, as 
might reasonably be expected, manufacturers who have 
had twenty or thirty years’ practical experience in con- 
struction, installation and experiment possess innumer- 
able advantages that are quite beyond the reach of rivals 
who lack such experience and who must pay dearly to 
gain it. 

The development of this manufacturing industry in 
the United States has been extraordinary, yet is based 
upon sound and logical grounds. Health and comfort in 
the home and in the office demand improved heating ap- 
pliances as well as modern sanitary plumbing. Further- 
more, owners of old buildings that lack modern equip- 
ment find its installation a profitable investment because 
of the greatly enhanced rental values they thus obtain. 

Modern methods of heating are fast improving condi- 
tions of life in city and country everywhere. The fire- 
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CLOSET FITTED WITH 
SANITARY WOODWORK. 
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place is no longer considered of value apart from its 
cheerful light and pleasant associations. Cumbersome 
stoves and dangerous hot-air furnaces are being discarded 
as out of date and supplanted by low pressure steam and 
hot water heating systems. 

For the purpose of illustrating typical apparatus of 
this sort, as well as supplying an excellent example of 
the magnitude and importance of the business now under 
consideration, we have selected the old house of Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who date back their establishment almost three- 
quarters of a century—to be exact, to 1839. For almost 
a quarter of a century “Pierce” systems of heating have 
been known in Europe as well as in America. An im- 
mense factory, backed by vast investment of capital, has 
permitted the development under ideal conditions of 
equipment that both reduces the cost of installation and 
insures maximum fuel economy. Concentration of in- 
terests in one manufacturing plant has contributed also to 


BOILER FOR LOW PRESSURE 
STEAM HEATING. 


the betterment of the product and prompt attention to 
orders. This concern now makes over 300 different sizes 
and styles of “Pierce” boilers, ships thousands of them 
every*month, and yet is obliged constantly to increase its 
facilities. 

One of the most popular of the Pierce boilers is the 
“Spence” type for hot water heating, of which more than 
60,000 have been sold during the twenty years that have 
elapsed since its first introduction. The “Spence” is made 
in four series, with different shaped fire pots and different 
flue arrangements for the use of different fuels. Style 
“D” of the “Spence” model is illustrated herewith, and is 
this year fitted with a unique grate for sifting ashes in 
the base of the boiler, a notable improvement, character- 
istic of the constant progress toward perfection which its 
manufacturers are making. 

The combination in one huge plant of the manufac- 
ture of heating and plumbing apparatus is a natural and 
logical proceeding, since the two equipments are as close- 
ly allied in all building operations. The Pierce, Butler 
& Pierce Manufacturing Company have had almost an 
equal influence upon the evolution of both heating and 
plumbing goods. Sanitary conditions depend upon sani- 
tary apparatus. Open plumbing is not as desirable as 
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perfect plumbing. In order to perfect the ordinary closet 
combinations the manufacturers in question have their 
own sanitary wood-working plant for the improved manu- 
facture of flushing tanks and hygienic closet seats. As 


nearly all manufac- 
turers use either a 
washdown with jet 


or syphon jet bowl, 
the importance of su- 
perior flushing appa- 
ratus is readily un- 
derstood. 

The “Pierce Spe- 
cial” lavatory, shown 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is not only 
tionally notable but is sure 
among sanitary engineers throughout the world on ac- 
count of its qualities no less than because of its moderate 
cost. Its manufacturers claim that this is the first piece 
of solid vitreous (china) ware to be cast with bowl and 
It is further claimed that this 

ware is superior to any- 
thing on the market today, 
being baked through by-a 
patented process and ren- 
dered absolutely impervious 
to water. There is no hard 


A MODEL BATHROOM. 


something new and excep- 
to arouse unusual interest 


10-inch back in one piece. 
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glazed shell to chip away, flake off or peel; in surface 
and texture it compares with the finest china, is easily 
cleaned and never stains nor grows yellow with age. 
Moreover, these ‘Pierce’ Special” lavatories are said to 
cost less than enameled ware in the same sizes. 

The plant and general offices of the Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Manufacturing Company are located in Syracuse, 
N. Y. A well equipped export department gives prompt 
attention to all foreign correspondence and orders. 


° 


Deposits in American savings banks show a complete 
record from 1820 to date. In 1820 they amounted to 
one million dollars, speaking in round terms; in 1850 
they had reached forty-three millions, in 1875 924 mil- 
lions, in 1900 two and one-third billions, and in 1906 
three and one-quarter billions; while the number of de- 
positors, which in 1820 was only 8,635, was in 1850 
251,354, in 1875 2,359,864, and in 1900 6,107,083 was in 
1906 8,027,192, or nearly a thousand times as many as in 
1820, while the deposits were more than 3,000 times as 
much in 1906 as in 1820. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Lupricators.—The 1907 catalogue of the Detroit — 
Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich., deals particularly — 
with sight-feed lubricators, but in addition to these — 
shows a number of other specialties put out by the com- 


pany. 


Power Broom MacHINERy.—A neat catalogue | 
reaches us from Lipe & Walrath, Syracuse, N. Y., de= a 
scriptive of their power broom machinery. Broom sew- 
ing machines, broom winders, broom corn sizing machines 
and others are illustrated. 


Motor Cars.—‘‘Reo” motor cars are attractively dis- _ 
played and their important features clearly brought out — 
in a unique little catalogue just issued by their manufac-_ 
turers, the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
All of the company’s 1907 models are illustrated and 
described. | 


TRACK SUPPLIES AND RAILWAY MATERIAL.—One of 
the season’s most complete catalogues dealing with rail-_ 
way supplies is being distributed by the Buda Foundry 
and Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Hl. The 
work comprises 330 pages, and is profusely illustrated, © 
many new departures in railway equipment being shown. ~ 


Dump Wacons.—Catalogue No. 268, issued by" 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Ind., treats of dump wagons, street sweeping ma- 
chines and special vehicles. A new product show: 
which the company states has many improved features 
over other inventions of this character, is a contractors 
bottom dumping wagon. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, Etc.—The new catalogue re- 
cently brought out by John C. Pierik & Co., Springfield, 
Ill., is undoubtedly one of the most complete jewe 
catalogues issued this season. The line shown inclu 
diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, leather goods, 
cut glass, novelties, etc., and hundreds of illustrations arey 
interspersed throughout the book. q 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SuppLies.—The latest publication of 

the Anthony & Scovill Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
is a catalogue of general photographic cameras and sup- 
plies for the professional, the amateur and the photo-en- 
graver. It covers a complete list of photographie sup- 
plies, with many illustrations, and is a handy reference 
book for dealers and all others interested in photog- 
raphy. 


PAssENGER Locomortives.—‘Eight-Wheel Type Pas- 
senger Locomotives,’ a pamphlet recently issued by the 
American Locomotive Company, of New York, illus- 
trates and describes different designs of eight-wheel or 
American type passenger locomotives. It contains illus- 
trations of twenty-five different designs of eight- wheel 
type engines, the principal dimensions of each design be- 
ing given. 
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HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Widespread attention was 
attracted by Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate’s proposal, on behalf 
of the United States, at the 
Plagues. Peace. Conference; 
that all private property at 
sea should be exempt from 
capture in war time. His 
strong speech in favor of 
this proposal has been one of 
the most notable events at 
the Conference. 

All engaged in interna- 
tional trade, whether import- 
ers or exporters, regret that 
the Conference voted against 
this measure, since the law of capture and confiscation 
now remains precisely as before. 

It was to be hoped that Mr. Choate’s efforts would 
have resulted in a change, for, from the standpoint of 
the trader, there is something peculiarly unjust in the 
rules of war which permit the capture and confiscation 
of merchantmen and their cargoes. The advocates of the 
law argue that it is necessary, and that private interests 
must give way to public policy, no matter at what cost. 

Sooner or later the movement which Mr. Choate 
started will have result. His aim is for the advancement 
of peace and of the interests of the family of nations. 
Unfortunately it is apparent that politics has more influ- 
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HON] JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


Delegate from the United States to 
the Hague Conference. 


ence with the delegates to the Conference than the desire 


for peace, and proposals meet defeat on that score. 
Despite criticism and disappointment, however, the 
Peace Conference is not without accomplishment. In 
time results of the utmost value in establishing stability 
of political and trade relations are bound to be attained. 
Of much importance to the 
commercial relations be- 
tween Mexico and the Unit- 
_ed States will be the forth- 
coming visit of Secretary of State Root to Mexico. Pres- 
ident Diaz, of the Republic of Mexico, has long shown a 
most friendly and liberal feeling toward his neighbor of 
the North, and he has done much to bring the two re- 
publics together for their mutual advantage in trade. 
He has arranged to personally entertain Secretary Root 
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at his home during the visit to the City of Mexico, an 
unprecedented honor. Secretary Root’s visit to South 
America has already borne fruit, and similar good results 
are certain from his trip to Mexico. 


To what extent foreign 
trade is affected by interna- 
tional prejudices is a sub- 
ject which statistics do not 
illumine, but which offers food for careful thought and 
study. The ideal condition of trade between nations, one 
to which the world is nearer today than ever before, is 
one in which each country shall exchange with other 
countries the products each is best able to supply the 
other, absolutely regardless of political alliances, social 
and national prejudices and other extraneous considera- 
tions—a fair exchange based on the best goods at the 
best price. 

While we seem approaching such a perfect state of 
world commerce, we are occasionally set back by causes 
arising in prejudice and ignorance. For instance, we note 
in British trade journals the statement that the unrest in 
India has resulted there in a partial boycott of British 
goods. 

There are scandal mongers in a national sense, as 
well as a social, and if the world listens to their stories 
some temporary loss of prestige results, with an attend- 
ant prejudice which extends to commerce. An injustice 
was done both the United States and Japan by the sensa- 
tional efforts which unscrupulous journalists in both 
countries made to show a misunderstanding between the 
two nations. 

By putting two and two together these writers made 
more than four, and during a period of a week or so at- 
tracted considerable attention to their dire predictions. 
The false basis of their rumors was clearly shown by the 
suddenness with which the excitement subsided, leaving 
hardly a ripple behind. 

As a matter of fact, America has the highest feeling 
of friendship and admiration for Japan, and no country 
has shown a greater interest in, and sincere encourage- 
ment of, Japan’s rapid advance in the past ten years. 
We believe that Japan has a like friendly attitude to this 
country. Certainly no boycott of American goods is ap- 
parent. On the contrary, the commercial relations be- 
tween the two are becoming still more intimate than be- 


TRADE AND PREJU- 
DICE. 


fore. 
The enthusiastic reception which General Kuroki and 
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Baron Yamamoto received on their recent visits to ‘this 
country, and the heartiness of their responses, showed 
conclusively the cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

The unpleasant incidents in San Francisco which 
gave rise to the tempest in a tea pot are regretted by all 
thoughtful men, but to strive to attach an international 
significance to them is absurd. The incidents were purely 
local, not representative of the State and the country, 
and took place in a community in an abnormal state ow- 
ing to the great calamity from which it is slowly recover- 


ing. 


Ports on the southern, west- 
ern and northern borders 
of the United States are 
steadily increasing their 
share in both the import and export trade, while, con- 
versely, the percentage of the trade passing through ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard is decreasing. In 1897, 83% per 
cent. of the imports into the United States entered through 
Atlantic ports, while in 1907 the share entering through 
those ports will be about 80 per cent. In 1897 about 69 
per cent. of the exports passed out of the country through 
Atlantic ports, while the figures of 1907 will show but 
about 57 per cent. of the exports.of the country through 
those, ports. These figures are based upon the records 
of the imports and exports by ports for the eleven 
months ending with May, as shown by the official re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Comparing the figures of 1907 with those of 1906 
(the figures for the closing month of the present year 
being an estimate based upon the known record for the 
month of May), Atlantic ports show an increase of but 
17 per cent. in imports, as compared with the immediately 
preceding year; Gulf ports show an increase of 18 per 
cent., Mexican border ports an increase of 6 per cent., 
Pacific ports an increase of 40 per cent., the northern 
border ports an increase of 12 per cent. and the interior 
ports an increase of 20 per cent. In exports Atlantic 
ports show an-increase of but 1 per cent., Gulf ports an 
increase of 30 per cent., Mexican border ports an in- 
crease of 17 per cent., northern border and lake ports an 
increase of 12 per cent. and interior ports an increase of 
24 per cent., while Pacific Coast ports. show a decrease 
of about 10 per cent., this reduction in exports through 
Pacific Coast ports being chiefly in exports to Asia, 
which fell in 1907 about 14 million dollars below those of 
1906. 

A more accurate view of the trend of the import and 
export trade is obtained by extending the comparisons 
over a longer period of time. Comparing conditions in 
1907 with those of 1897, the gain in imports is appor- 
tioned about as follows: Atlantic ports, 79 per cent.; 
Gulf ports, 220 per cent.; Pacific ports, 111 per cent.; 
Mexican border ports, 337 per cent.; northern border 


TREND OF SHIP- 
PING. 


and lake ports, 118 per cent.; interior ports, 180 per 


cént., and for the country as a whole, 90 per cent. In 


exports the relative increases are as follows: Atlantic” 
ports, 46 per cent.; Gulf ports, 163 per cent.; Pacific 
ports, 56 per cent.; Mexican border ports, 193 per cent. ; 
northern border and lake ports, 211 per cent., and for 
the United States as a whole, about 80 per cent. 

This drift of the foreign trade away from the Atlantic 
ports and toward the ports on the southern, western and 
northern borders occurs more largely in exports than in 
imports, and is due in part to the fact that a much larger 
share of the grain and cotton exported now finds its way 
to Europe via the Gulf, Pacific and northern border ports 
than formerly, and to the further fact that the exports 
to the Orient, which have increased rapidly during the 
decade, pass chiefly out of the Pacific Coast ports. 


The German Commercial 

GERMAN VIEW OF § Union (Handelstag) has 

EXPOSITIONS. sent out a circular letter to 

the German chambers of 

commerce in order to learn their views with reference to 

a world’s exposition, to be held at Berlin in 1913 or other 
year of the coming decade. 

In answer to this the chamber of commerce at May- 
ence has recently adopted the following resolution, which 
seems to voice the opinion generally entertained in Ger- 
many concerning world’s fairs: 

“The chamber of commerce has resolved to answer 
that it cannot recognize the holding of a world’s exposi- 
tion at Berlin in the year 1913, or in some other year of 
the coming decade, as in the interest of Germany’s in-— 
dustries and commerce; that it deems it more advisable, 
instead of general world’s expositions, to organize for all 
products of human activity international expositions of a 
special industry, as such only can have the effect of fruc- 
tifying and stimulating the industries and trades.” 

The chamber is therefore of the opinion that from its 
district no substantial participation can be expected in a 
general world’s exposition, but that, on the other hand, 
it could be expected under all circumstances in well or- 
ganized international special expositions, provided they 
do not succeed each other too quickly. 


We would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a new 
feature of the AMERICAN 
Exporter, the “Publishers’ 
Page,” which this issue will be found on page 32. We 
hope through that page each month to get into closer 
touch with our readers, the vast majority of whom are 
far removed from our publication offices. A journal is 
dependent for its success upon its readers, and it is our 
wish to make the relationship between reader and pub- 
lishers as intimate as possible. Much will be accomplished 
by this direct talk each month to the readers. In return 
we would ask that they reciprocate by giving us sugges- 
tions as to phases of American manufacture concerning 
which they desire information, and possible additions to 
the editorial policy which would make this paper of fur- 
ther value in the foreign trade field. . “ae 


. 
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AS A SHIPPING PORT 


The Importance of the City by the Golden Gate in Relation to the World’s Commerce— 
Unrivalled Natural Resources 


BY WALTER 


ASSING through the Golden Gate go vessels to all 

parts of the Orient, to South Africa, to Alaska and 

its gold fields, to South America and around the Horn to 
the Occident. 

No city of America has so many relations with for- 
eign cities as has San Francisco, and it is beyond doubt 
the most cosmopolitan city in the country, for here all 
nations meet. 

The world over, San Francisco, the city by the Golden 
Gate, is familiar to men, through its romance, the history 
of its pioneer days and sudden rise to importance and 
wealth in the wake of the discovery of gold, and its 
virtual dominance of the whole Pacific Coast of the 
United States as a shipping point. To all the four cor- 
ners of the earth run important commercial, social and 
political connections from San Francisco. No traveler to. 
the New World counts his visit complete till he has 
walked up famous Market street. Throughout the 
Orient and Australasia ’Frisco is constantly on men’s lips 
and recurs again and again in their business correspond- 
ence. No American but looks upon a trip to ’Frisco as 
something to be greatly desired and long cherished in 
his memory. 

’ It has been well remarked in discussing San Fran- 
cisco’s loss by the great earthquake and fire of a year ago 
—a loss estimated at $500,000,000, of which $180,000,000 
was covered by insurance—that the ultimate sources of her 
prosperity remained to her and could be removed by no 
conceivable natural or mortal agency. These imperish- 
able assets pertaining to the city are four in number: the 
unsurpassed harbor, a land-locked marine area within the 
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famous Golden Gate of 67 miles in length and as 
much as 12 in width, with deep water anchorage for all 
the merchant navies of the world; an extensive and re- 
iwarkably productive interior region, tributary solely and 
absolutely to that harbor, and logically implying a com- 
mercial metropolis upon its shores; an outlook upon the 
eartiis vastest ocean, and a virtual monopoly of harbor- 
oce for a thousand miles of coast from San Diego in the 
South to Portland in the North; an equable and stimu- 
lating climate conducive to all-year activities in all lines 
of trade and commerce. 

Two navigable rivers give ingress from the Bay to 
the extensive valley lands of the State, where on one of 
the most fertile soils in the world vast quantities of fruits, 
vegetables and grains are raised, and a superb salt water 
channel a mile in width, the Golden Gate, affords a 
world’s highway to the sea. Here are the terminals of 
the overland route and the Southern Pacific line from 
the East and North. The great commercial port of San 
Francisco is the inevitable product of these geographic 
conditions. And whatever be the future of the human 
race, whatever dynasties and régimes may come and 
go, so long as there is commerce and industry, and so 
long as the ocean remains the highway between con- 
tinents, there must remain a great metropolis at the 
Golden Gate. 

San Francisco’s immediate field of trade is this: 
the Oriental populations, inclusive of Japan, China, 
Korea and Indo-China, numbering roundly 500,000,000 
beings. Of this aggregate, 350,000,000 in the terri- 
tories contiguous to the Pacific sea front of Asia may 
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San Francisco, Shipping Port 


be estimated as a present field of consumers, and the 
remainder as potential, to be included as our com- 
mercial development proceeds The 300,000,000 of 
British India, the Straits Settlements and adjacent 
lands, although favoring British and European trade to 
some extent, are an attractive possibility ; and an equal 
suggestion for the future is held’ out by the Austral 
populations and those of 
East Africa. Returning 
now to our own hemi- 
sphere, we find 15,000,000 
of ready consumers 
among the Spanish- 
American republics, from 
Mexico to Chile, fronting 
on the Pacific. 

The completion of the 
Panama Canal will affect 
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the whole, with the probable future of American export 
trade in view, the Canal project is more likely to increase 
than to diminish the movement at San Francisco’s 
wharves. Asia is far and away the most important figure 
in San Francisco’s exporting trade, having taken from 
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that port in the year ending June 30, 1906, $24,011,172 
worth of domestic goods. Europe follows, with $5,071,- 
647; and Oceania is a close third, with $4,882,635. 
Then follow the foreign lands of North America, with 
$3,333,109. South America took $854,183 worth, and 
Africa only $25,492. These figures omit San Francisco’s 
transhipment of foreign goods and exports to Ameri- 
can non-contiguous ter- 
ritory. 

In the list constituting 
San Francisco’s export 
trade cotton and cotton 
goods form the largest 
single item, amounting to 
$11,086,233 for the year 
named. The table shows 
the other important items, 
in money terms: 


The total foreign trade of San Francisco for the 
year ending June 1, 1906, amounted to $84,348,540. 
This was 2 and 84-100 per cent. of the entire foreign 
trade of the United States, and more than one-half of 
that of the Pacific Coast. 


ALCATRAZ ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


All outbound and inbound vessels pass this island, near the Golden Gate. 


PRESENT HARDWARE CONDITIONS. 


Unprecedented Prosperity of the Industry on a Sound Basis—Modern Methods of Marketing 
the Product—Growth in Popularity of American Goods. 


BY MAURICE ROBINSON. 


HE American hardware world is enjoying a period 
of marked and persistent prosperity in all branches. 
Factories are running full blast, many of them night and 
day, order books are filled and business is being done on 
an enormous scale, amid conditions of great activity. 
There is no fundamental reason discernible in conditions 
at present that makes apparent any coming period of 
depression in the near future. On the contrary the tone 
is essentially sound, and there are many influences at 
hand which point to continued prosperity and still greater 
~ accomplishments throughout the business. 

The manufacturer is frank to admit that for a large 
portion of this gratifying state of affairs he has to thank 
the foreign buyer, for the causes of his great success 
lie not only in the splendid condition of the home market 
but also in the confidence which the foreign buyer has 
in the products of the American hardware manufacturing 
industry. 

_ The great prosperity which this country has enjoyed 
- during recent years in hardware has astonished the most 
optimistic of manufacturers, and it is unhesitatingly 
acknowledged that American hardware goods are pre- 
eminently to the fore abroad, in places heretofore deemed 
sacred to English and Continental manufacturers. This 
is due to the standard of the materials, the ingenuity of 
the American inventor and the energy with which he 
advertises the merits of his goods. 

The discernment of the manufacturers in making 
equitable prices and the careful byying of the trader are 
two more points which account for the activity of the 
industry. 

Successful trade means careful buying, as well as 
quick and profitable selling. Modern conditions of com- 


petition demand that the dealer or importer reach out for 
new lines to introduce and not wait until the manu- 
facturer has solicited his trade. The up-to-date buyer 
knows the good and weak points of a given line before 
the salesman arrives. This is due to the vast increase in 
the use of printer’s ink, in catalogues, circulars and the 
trade press. 

Nothing in modern times has grown with more rapid 
strides than the trade press. Through it the buyer keeps 
in touch with the trade. A good buyer must possess not 
only a perfect knowledge of his own market, but must 
also keep pace with the industries appertaining to it, and 
by a study and comparison of the markets a good buyer 
knows when the manufacturer is in a position to quote 
low prices: for rise and fall of prices are governed not 
only by the law of supply and demand but also by the 
price of raw material. | 

The hardware business nowadays is completely revo- 
lutionized from the old days; it has many ramifications 
and reaches in endless directions. While the aggregate 
capital has increased tremendously the total number of 
individual manufacturing establishments has decreased. 
This is due to the concentration of forces. 

Where formerly the head of a concern was president, 
general manager and office manager all rolled into one, 
and looked after every branch of the business, today we 
find a hardware manufacturing plant controlled by a 
board of directors, the chances being that the majority of 
the directors have formerly had their own manufacturing 
plants, but have combined their interests for mutual pro- 
tection, and in order to improve the quality of their 
product and increase its quantity. Under these modern 
conditions the needs of the buyer are looked after as 
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never before. System has taken the place of disorder, 
and all details of the business are divided under depart- 
ment heads. This gives the president of the firm, or 
executive head, better opportunities for studying the gen- 
eral condition of the hardware market. His time is not 
so occupied with the lesser details that he cannot devote 
much care and thought to the study of how he may bet- 
ter the product turned out by his plant; how he may 
decrease its cost and how he may market it to the best 
advantage of the manufacturer and buyer. 

Marketing goods has become a science, and there 
is no large manufacturing concern in America _to- 
day which does not have a sales manager, whose business 
it is to look after the marketing of the goods. He con- 
trols the advertising, prepares the circulars and cata- 
logues, and is the general in charge of the salesmen trav- 
eling on the road visiting buyers. So important is the 
subject of selling to the manufacturer today that numer- 
ous magazines have sprung up in America in the past 
five years devoted entirely to the science of selling goods, 
and it is marvelous to’ note the influence and circulation 
which they have. 


foreign business. He found that English export trade 
was almost entirely carried on through commission mer- 
chants and jobbers. Such a state of affairs is now to be 
noted in the cotton goods industry, America’s exports of 
cotton goods being far below what they should be, be- 
cause of the greater facilities which England commands 
through her large number of shipping merchants, who 
make a specialty of foreign trade in cotton goods, but 
are not in any sense of the word manufacturers. 

This foreign demand for American hardware was im- 
mediately gauged at its true importance, however, by 
American manufacturers and the establishment of foreign 
sales departments with export managers resulted almost 
at once. The result of the care which American 
manufacturers are now taking to meet the foreign de- 
mand is that there never was a time when foreign orders 
were so quickly filled and so carefully looked after as 
today. The foreign buyer may rest assured that his order 
to an American manufacturer will be filled promptly, 
packed carefully and shipped to him with promptness and 
care. Through the enterprise thus shown, as well as 
through the superiority of so many American hardware 


As an offshoot of the sales manager there is the export 
manager. While this position is a trifle newer, neverthe- 
less it is one which has increased rapidly in importance 
within the past few years. The export manager, as the 
title indicates, devotes his entire time and attention to 
the pushing of his concern’s line of goods abroad. He 
must be equipped with a thorough knowledge of hard- 
ware conditious in every part of the world, keep a watch- 
ful eye upon his competitors at home and _ abroad, 
and do everything possible to awaken the interest 
of foreign buyers in his class of goods. His position 
requires special knowledge of geography and of commer- 
cial conditions in all parts of the world. His position is 
the outgrowth of the demand for American hardware in 
foreign countries. The need for such a man is, however, 
in part due to the increased tendency in all classes of 
trade to do away with the middleman and jobber. It may 
be safely asserted that the foreign demand for American 
hardware was awakened abroad, and not due at the 
start to American initiative in striving to enter 
foreign markets. When foreign buyers first showed a 
wide interest in American hardware the American manu- 
facturer was at a disadvantage in meeting the demand, 
owing to his lack of equipment in knowing how to handle 


products, due to America’s vast resources in iron and 
steel and to the fact that so many of the best class of 
foreign workmen have come to America to seek the 
opportunities which this rapidly increasing country offers 
them, American hardware has now entered into even such 
sacred places as Sheffield and Elberfeld. No one would 
have dared prophesy thirty years ago that such a state of 
affairs would ever have arisen. 

Our British cousins are discussing with considerable 
eagerness America’s invasion of the hardware field, con- 
sidered from an international standpoint. Happily, they 
take the stand that the trade is so vast that there is room 
for all three countries—America, England and Germany. 
Indeed, in such an age of vast commercial expansion and 
in a period when the marvels of invention are reaching to 
the farthest corners of the world, it would be idle to take 
any other standpoint. 

The present trend of manufacturing and commercial 
thought is toward concentration and the elimination of 
ruinous competition. It is only one other phase of a uni- 
versal trend of thought, which is also indicated by the 
present Hague Conference, the recent Peace Congress in 
New York and the method of settling labor troubles by 
arbitration. ; 


_peace of the family of nations. 


Prosperity of the Industry 
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In this connection is to be noted that. recently a large 
number of leading hardware manufacturers of the United 
States went on record as being very strongly in favor of 
a revision of the national tariff, giving foreign manufac- 
turers a better reception in America and asking for simi- 
lar concessions from abroad. This shows a spirit of 
friendliness and a broad gauge attitude. 

International trade is a necessity to the progress and 
The United States is 
fitted, through her natural resources and manufacturing 
enterprise, to furnish her sister nations with vast quanti- 
ties of the best in manufactured products, such as hard- 
ware, tools, saws, etc. In return she is in the market to 
buy millions of dollars’ worth of goods and raw materials 
which she has not at hand. ; 

While it is not the purpose in this article to give a 
bewildering array of statistics, it is pertinent to note that 
the foreign trade of the United States for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last, according to a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics, aggregated $3,315,352,110, for the 
first time passing the three billion mark, and exceeded 
that of the previous twelve months by $344,825,170. Im- 
ports comprised $1,434,401,092 of the total, and in- 
creased $207,838,646, while the exports, valued at $1,- 
880,851,024, gained $136,986,524, leaving a balance of 


France on 
$622,000, 

Asiatic Turkey on hardware, nails, tools, a gain of 
$30,000. 

Japan on nails, gain of $201,632. 

Argentina on builders’ hardware, gain of $54,691. 

Central America and British Honduras on locks, 
hinges, saws, tools, etc., gain of $16,842. 

Brazil on all classes of builders’ hardware, $76,899. 

Chinese Empire, ‘$40,260. 

Cuba, gain of $22,793. 

British Australasia on builders’ 
$222,519. 

Statistics from many countries are not available, but 
the following authentic comments attest ipse facto the 
great development attained by the American manufac- 
turer. Consul-General Philip C. Hanna reports: “The 
hardware business of Mexico has a large lead in Amer- 
ican goods. Nearly all shelf hardware comes from the 
United States. The American tools are found to be su- 
perior to those brought from any other country.” 

Consul-General Wm. F. Wright reports from Mu- 
nich (Bavaria): “Without doubt American wares are 
growing in popularity, and it is due to a better under- 
standing of general business conditions.” 


tools, watchés, clocks, etc., gain of 


hardware, gain of 


trade in favor of the United States for the twelve months 
of $446,449,923. 

The year was the first in the country’s history when 
neither the imports nor exports fell below $100,000,000 
in any month, the imports for December amounting to 
$134,349,760, being a high water mark for shipments, and 
the exports for the same month, valued at $190,399,977, 
were exceeded only by those of December, 1905. 

That hardware is responsible for a huge share in this 


vast aggregate of values exported is shown by the fact 


that of the 1,886 millions of dollars’ worth of exports in 
1907, manufactures ready for consumption, under which 
head comes hardware, represented 470 millions—25 per 
cent. of the total exports. 

The following table will give the Pendey some idea of 
the gain during the past year over 1906 in American hard- 
ware exports: 

United Kingdom on builders’ hardware, gain of $226,- 
811. 

Germany on locks, hinges, saws, tools, etc., gain of 
$93,132. 


Consul C. H. Daniels, from Sheffield, England, re- 
ports: “Cutlery firms have done a better business than 
ever before with the United States.” 

Special Agent Harvey R. Durvill reports from Queens- 


land, Australia: “Certain hardware and tools of Ameri- 
can make are firmly established in the markets of Queens- 
land. It requires only the maintenance of their standard 
to prevent competing lines from obtaining a foothold.” 

Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark writes from Bur- 
ma, India: “American tools are well liked and in some 
lines are much preferred to the English. The total im- 
ports of tools increased from $22,557 in 1901-2 to $49,- 
463 in 1905-6, and the importations from America in- 
creased from $963 to $6,157.” 

Consul A. J. Lespinasse, of Tuxpam, Mexico, reports 
that the importations of American hardware the past year 
amounted to $8,235, which almost equals the value of im- 
ports of all sorts of all other countries to Tuxpam. 

Consul John H. Snodgrass, of Pretoria, writes: “In 
hardware, cutlery and agricultural supplies the United 
States still leads.” ; 


CLEVER UTILIZATION OF SPACE. 


How Ashby, Bergh & Co., of Christchurch, New Zealand, make good use of available space. 


Numerous. lines of American goods are included in this 


comprehensive display. 


ARRANGING THE HARDWARE STOCK. 


Competition in all lines is now so keen and brisk that 
no careful hardware merchant will let his efforts to be at 
the top of the heap cease with the careful buying of his 
goods and attractive advertising. Every such hardware 
man realizes the value of having his store attractive in 
arrangement and clean and neat in appearance. As one 
man put it at a recent convention of hardware merchants, 
“There are thousands of hardware stores today that are 
as clean and neat as a jewelry shop.’’ One reason he 
gave for this welcome change from former conditions 
of chaos and disorder was that so much hardware buy- 
ing is now done by women. However dull and lacking 
in the artistic one may consider a hardware store to be 
under normal conditions, yet the merchant can no longer 
afford to fail to make his store attractive to the prospect- 
ive customer. It is necessary to please the eye of the 
buyer. 

First of all a handsome and artistically arranged win- 
dow display, showing a modern line of goods, clean and 
bright, will make a valuable impression on the passer-by. 
He will study the display of such a window when he 
would not give a second glance to a badly arranged 
hardware assortment behind a dingy window, dirty and 


Even if he is not in the market for hard- 
ware, the sight of an artistic layout will please him, and 
the first time he needs something in the hardware line 
the chances are ten to one that he will drop into the 
store whose window shows a spirit of progressiveness on 
the part of the proprietor. : 
Once in the store the customer will be impressed, 
either favorably or unfavorably, with his surroundings. 
Neatness, cleanliness and convenience in arrangement of 
the goods give the customer immediate confidence in the 
store and its proprietor. Further, these attributes please 
the eye, make his stay a pleasant one, and incline him to 
return for future purchases. On the contrary, a store 
which has the appearance of confusion is an annoyance 
to the customer. It makes him scorn the whole establish- 
ment, spoils his temper and makes him several times 
harder to please than would have been the case had his 
surroundings been agreeable. If it is necessary to keep 
him waiting for a few moments, through stress of busi- 
ness, he has the more time to see the confusion and 
chaos. The wait does not improve his temper, and, hav- 
ing nothing but unpleasantness to look upon, the chances 
are favorable to his leaving the store in. a bad temper 
without purchasing anything. Not only does he thus be- 
come antagonistic to the store but a vision of the badly 


unattractive. 


Hardware 
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managed store is apt to come up in his mind several times 
during the day, and he is likely to tell his friends about it, 
and influence them against that shop. 

Even in a small shop the careful merchant can ar- 
range his stock so as to make a comprehensive display, 
yet maintain neatness. There is a decidedly commercial 
value in the careful arrangement of stock, for a moment 
gained in reaching the article desired by the customer 
often results in a sale to other customers in the store, 
who would have left had there been a long delay in 
filling the first man’s order. 

A few hours spent in a careful study of how every 
inch of space in the store may be utilized to best ad- 
vantage will pay the proprietor many times over. It is 
just such points as these which put one store ahead of its 
neighbor. 

In America today the retail hardware merchants of 


every section of the country hold annual meetings at: 


which they discuss with one another such points as these. 
The result has been marked, and the same spirit is being 
shown in other parts of the world, notably Australia, 
where the progressive hardware man keeps a watchful 
eye on what his American brother is doing. One means 
which progressive hardware men are using to increase 
their sales is the installation of phonographs and other 
attractive novelties, which tend to bring women and chil- 
dren into the store, as their influence is potent on future 
sales. Also, by making the hardware store attractive, 
_ the merchant educates the public up to a higher regard 
for hardware stores and dispels the old-fashioned ideas 
regarding its dullness. 

Merchants find it very much to their financial ad- 
vantage to make their stores as neat and attractive as pos- 
sible. The effect is far in excess of the effort. 


TACOMA’S SHIPPING. 


Tacoma, Wash., is rapidly gaining new importance 
as a Pacific Coast shipping point. 

Waterhouse & Co. announce the list of steamers which 
will ply in the Australian mail service to be established 
from Tacoma and British Columbia via San Francisco. 
The first sailing will be in August. The schedule names 
two well-known vessels of the “Eric” fleet, the Foreric 
and the Tymeric, and two vessels of the old Ocean 
Navigation Company fleet, the Oceano and the Yeddo. 
The Foreric left Newcastle, N. S. W., for San Francisco 
on June 18. She will take the first of her Australian 
cargo in the British side, coming thence to Tacoma. 
From the Sound she will complete her cargo at San Fran- 
cisco before sailing for Australia. Following the For- 
eric the Tymeric will visit Puget Sound. 


It is said that the Union Pacific Railway system is to 


establish a line of steamers between Tacoma and the 
Orient, and the rumor is that the Union Pacific is now 
arranging for terminal facilities. 

These rumors indicate the growing volume of trade 
between the United States and the Orient. : 


AMERICAN FILES. 


The industry of manufacturing files in the United 
States has grown to vast proportions, some of the plants 
having facilities for producing from 30,000 to 40,000 
per day each, and for supplying over 3,000 varieties suit- 
able for varied uses. 

The coarseness or fineness of a file is designated by 
certain trade terms: 1, rough; 2, middle-cut; 3, bastard ; 
4, second-cut; 5, smooth; 6, superfine or deadsmooth. 
The forms given to files, as well as other shapes and 
sizes, are almost numberless. Those having cutting edges 
extending unbroken from side to side are called “floats” 
or “single-cut” files, and those having two sets of such 
edges, crossing each other at an angle, are called “double- 
cut.” The effect of such crossing of edges is to produce 
points of teeth rather than true cutting edges. Files are 
made in all sizes, which vary from the watchmaker’s 
files, being very delicate and measuring less than an inch 
in length, and having a thickness not greater than that 
of a coarse bristle, to the large wood and iron workers’ 
rasp, which measures as great as 4 feet in length and 5 
inches in width. 

Files are usually made of very best material, and 
great care is taken to select steel that is uniformly and 
highly converted. The first operation is to forge the steel 
into blank forms of the approximate size and shape that 
the completed file will eventually take, which is done 
much after the manner that is employed in all small work 
in steel, the smith taking care not to work the steel at 
a higher than a blood-red heat. The shapes are given by 
the use of dies and formers. Special care is taken in 
selecting fuel (coke) made from coals free of sulphur. 
The blanks are then thoroughly annealed, after having 
been forged’ The finer qualities are annealed or “light- 
ed” in iron boxes, in which they are embedded in sand. 
The annealed blanks are next ground into the exact shape 
demanded, and the scale formed during the antecedent 
process is removed, leaving a clean and properly formed 
surface for the operations of the cutter. After grinding 
the blanks are greased and sent to the file cutter. 

The cutting is performed by hand, the tools used con- 
sist of odd-shaped hammers and chisels, and anvil and 
packing pieces of lead or pewter. The blank is placed 
upon the anvil, which is held secure by a strap that passes 
over the anvil and forms a loop in which the workman 
places his foot, similar to the stirrup. The workman then 
proceeds to cut the file by bringing the chisel in the 
proper position on the blank and striking it with his 
hammer, repeating the operations successively until the 
full length has been covered. The surface of the file 
being single-cut, or cut in one direction, a second set of 
cuts is made in the opposite direction, the two sets of cuts 
forming the angles of the cutting surface of the file. 

After cutting the files are then bent into the desired 
shapes and hardened and tempered. The tong or handle 
end is then softened by immersing in molten lead. 

A careful system of inspection is adopted by the best 
manufacturers and all defective files are thrown out. 


THE BOWER-BARFF FINISH IN HARDWARE. 


How This Protective and Pleasing Finish Is Produced—The Gesner Modification—High Cost 
of the Process. 


Recently a hardware clerk became interested in the 
Bower-Barff finish, and desired to learn all he could of 
this process of finishing iron and steel goods. His curi- 
osity on the subject elicited the following information 
from the editor of the Brass World: 

As produced today, the Bower-Barff finish is a modi- 
fication of the original practice of George and Anthony 
S. Bower and Frederick S. Barff. The process which is 
used at the present time is, in reality, Gesner’s method. 
This is an improvement upon the original Bower-Barff 
process, and by its use many of the difficulties which are 
encountered in manipulating the Bower-Barff process 
are overcome. 

The principle of the Bower Barff process lies in the 
fact that, when iron or steel is heated to a red heat in an 
atmosphere of steam, the surface is converted into mag- 
netic oxide of iron (black oxide). In order to success- 
fully operate the method all air must be excluded while 
the operation is taking place and only steam used. The 
heating of the iron or steel in an atmosphere of steam is 
the base of both the original Bower-Barff process and 
later modifications. 

In the year 1880 George and Anthony S. Bower were 
granted a United States patent for “Coating Iron with 
Oxide.” In this specification the claim is made for the 
use of carbon dioxide instead of steam as a gaseous 
atmosphere in which the articles are heated. The iron 
or steel is heated in a closed receptacle and carbon dioxide 
gas (carbonic acid gas) is passed in. It is a well known 
chemical fact that metallic iron at a red heat will reduce 
carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide and become oxidized 
to the magnetic oxide. The ultimate effect of Bower’s 
process, therefore, is the same as Barff’s. 

Bower preferred to work his original method by the 
use of a mixture of air and carbon monoxide gas, which, 
in the retort, formed carbon dioxide. 

The development of the processes of Bower and Barff 
brought about their use for producing a black finish upon 
iron or steel which resists the action of the atmosphere 
and thus prevents rusting. The Bower-Barff finish of 
the present is the culmination of these early discoveries. 

The Bower-Barff finish can only be produced upon 
iron or steel. It has a dead black color which is caused 
by the presence of the magnetic oxide on the surface. 
The depth of this oxide of iron depends upon the length 
of time that the articles are treated. The magnetic oxide 
of iron is produced by heating the articles in a closed 
retort in an atmosphere of steam. The steam changes 
the surface of the iron to the magnetic oxide. 

At the present time the use of the Bower-Barff finish 
is confined principally to hardware upon which a durable 


and lasting black finish is desired. Contrary to the early 
predictions the process is not extensively used. The cost 
and difficulty of treating small articles militate against its 
use in certain lines of work. In others the fact that the 
magnetic oxide is very hard and apt to scale has prevent- 
ed its use. When properly done, however, the finish not 
only protects the iron in an excellent manner but has a 
pleasing effect. Many imitations of the Bower-Barff 
finish are possible and are extensively used. The cost of 
producing the genuine Bower-Barff finish is such that it 
cannot be used for the cheapest classes of work. 

A great difficulty with both the Bower and Barff 
methods of producing the magnetic oxides on iron and 
steel is that the oxide is apt to scale off after it has been 
finished. Gesner seems to have overcome this difficulty, 
and his process is, in reality, the one which is now em- 
ployed for the production of the Bower-Barff finish. 

The Gesner process consists of heating the article to 
be treated in a closed retort and admitting steam as in the 
original Bower-Barff method. This is continued for some 
time and the steam is finally shut off. A small quantity 
of naphtha is now allowed to flow into the retort for a 
few minutes. The steam is again admitted after the flow 
of naphtha has ceased. The articles are finally allowed 
to cool and are then removed. 

It is the Gesner modification that is now used for pro- 
ducing the Bower-Barff finish. 

The Bower-Barff process as practiced at the present 
time (Gesner’s modification) is carried out in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. Preparation of the work by sand blasting. 

2. Heating the article in the retort to about 1,000° 
Fahr. and passing steam into it for a short time. 

3. Introduction of a hydrocarbon, such as naphtha, 
into the retort. 

Again injecting the steam. 

5.’ Cooling the article to about 800° Fahr 
6. Immersing in paraffine oil. 

. Removing the oil in benzine, 

8. Lacquering the article with a flat lacquer. 

9. Waxing the surface. | 

It may be of interest to those who wish to use the 
Bower-Barff process to know that the original patents of 
Bower, Barff and*Gesner have now expired. 

The cost of the process is necessarily high, and this 
fact has militated against the common use of the Bower- 
Barff process. Although apparently a cheap process, the 
length of time that the articles must remain in the retort 
and the necessarily small output bring the cost quite high. 
Articles cannot be treated in baskets, as every portion of 
the surface must be exposed to the action of the steam. 
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METHODS OF DECREASING THE COST OF 
PRODUCING BEET SUGAR. 


Ways to Economize Lie in Saving Cost of Labor, Increasing Yield, and Selection of 
Seed Germs. 


BY Cc. O. TOWNSEND,. 


Pathologist in Charge of Sugar-Beet Investigations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


BEETS READY FOR THE FACTORY. 


HE first refined beet-root sugar produced in com- 
mercial quantity was made about 100 years 
ago, at a cost of approximately 80 cents a pound. The 
cost of producing cane sugar was then somewhat higher 
than that of beet sugar. The amount of raw sugar ex- 
tracted from the beet at that time varied from 4 to 6 per 
cent., and the amount of refined sugar obtained was from 
1 to 2 per cent. of the weight of the beet. The cost of 
producing an acre of beets was estimated at approximate- 
ly $35, while the yield was from 6 to 25 tons per acre. 
When it is considered that upward of 15 pounds of re- 
fined sugar can be obtained at retail today for the original 
cost of manufacturing 1 pound of beet sugar it must be 
realized that many improvements have already been made 
in the quality of the beet, in cultural methods, and in fac- 
tory operations, all of which have tended to reduce the 
cost of the finished product. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to men- 
tion the possibilities of utilizing to greater advantage the 
by-products of the beet sugar factory. The first beet 
sugar factory built (1805) manufactured raw sugar, 
wine, spirits and vinegar. After several years of suc- 
cessful operation the owner of this factory stated that if 
the sugar paid only for operating the factory the enter- 
prise would still be a success. He further reported that 
the utilization of the beet leaves and pulp enabled him to 
double the number of cattle on his farm, and the manure 
thus produced greatly increased the yield of his wheat. 
Stockmen are rapidly coming to understand the value of 
beet pulp as a cattle food, while the possibilities of manu- 
facturing alcohol, fusel oil, vinegar, fertilizers, etc., from 
the refuse molasses have already been demonstrated. It 


+ 


may be that the ever-increasing demand for cheaper 
sugar, and the constantly advancing possibilities of util- 
izing the by-products, may eventually place the manu- 
facture of sugar in that class of industries in which the 
factories are operated for the sake of the by-products. 

One of the most promising lines along which the cost 
of producing beet sugar may be reduced is that of the 
improvement of the beet. When one examines the wild 
beet and notes that the roots weigh but a few ounces 
each, he cannot help wondering at the large tonnage that 
was sometimes produced early in the nineteenth century, 
when according to published reports the yield frequently 
reached 25 tons of roots per acre. It is true that the 
average yield was much below this point, but it undoubt- 
edly compared very favorably with the present average 
yield of beets in this country, which according to ob- 
tainable figures is from 8 to 10 tons per acre. It would 
appear, therefore, that little progress has been made 
along this line. That the individual roots of the culti- 
vated beet are larger than those of the wild beet there is 
no question ; but it would seem from a study of compara- 
tive yields that the larger the root the fewer the beets 
which can be produced per acre. This is undoubtedly true 
within certain limits ; but, after the most satisfactory rela- 
tion between the number of beets per acre and the size 
of the beets has been determind, there are three methods 
by which the yield of beets per acre may be increased 
without diminishing the percentage of sugar in the beet: 
(1) By improved cultural methods; (2) by the use of 
fertilizers ; and (3) by selection. 

In regard to cultural methods used with sugar beets 
our foremost agriculturists do not agree. They are unan- 
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Methods of Decreasing the Cost of Producing Beet Sugar 


imous, however, in regard to the importance of early 
thinning. Undoubtedly many tons of beets are lost to the 
farmers and to the factories annually by delaying this 
important operation. In the use of other cultural meth- 
ods we are constantly gaining new information through 
our experiments and through the growers’ experience, 
which must eventually result in an increased tonnage of 
beets. 

Thorough cultivation cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized as a factor in producing good sugar beets. It is a 
common saying among the Germans that “the sugar must 
be hoed into the beet.” While it. is true that the sun- 


POLISH WOMEN WORKING IN BEET FIELDS. 


They have helped solve the labor problem on American beet farms. 


shine and the air are the principal factors in sugar pro- 
duction, the cultivator and the hoe are important aids in 
keeping the beet vigorous and active. At no time in its 
life should a beet be allowed to cease growing, for if it 
once becomes stunted it is doubtful whether it will ever 
make as good a beet as it would have been under condi- 
tions of continuous growth. 

Numerous experiments have been conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, by the State 
experiment stations and by growers to determine the 
proper relation between fertilizers and the sugar beet 
crop. While there is still much to be learned in regard 
to fertilizers, there can be no doubt about the benefit to 
be derived from their judicious use with sugar beets. 

The rotation of crops is an important matter in the 
growing of sugar beets, and while the rotations must 
necessarily vary in different localities there should always 
be some green crop in the rotation, preferably a legume, 
that can be plowed under to furnish humus and to supply 
at least a part of the nitrogen. 

Another possibility of improving the beet is to in- 
crease its sugar content. If this is done, even without 


increasing the size of the beet, a greater yield of sugar 
per acre may be obtained. When the percentage of sugar 
obtained from the beet a century ago is compared with 
the present sugar content of our cultivated beets, it is 
seen that much progress has already been made in im- 
proving the beet in this direction. 

If a largely increased yield of beets is combined ‘with 
a much higher sugar content it is entirely possible to ob- 
tain three times as much sugar per acre as is produced 
on an average at the present time. For example, the 
present average yield of beets per acre in the United 
States is about 10 tons, and the percentage of sugar 
actually extracted and refined 
does not exceed 12, making 
the average yield of sugar per 
acre approximately 2,400 
pounds. Yields of more than 
30 tons of beets per acre are 
sometimes obtained, and 
yields of more than 20 tons 
are common. From 20 to 25 
per cent. of sugar in the beets 
has been reported so frequent- 
ly that it is safe to assume 
that an average sugar content 
of 18 per cent. is within the 
limits of possibility. If an 
average yield of 20 tons per 
acre and an average sugar 
content of 18 per cent. could 
be reached, we would have an 
average yield of 7,200 pounds 
of sugar per acre. If this 
could be realized without in- 
creasing the cost of growing 
the beets, it should be entirely 
possible for the grower to fur- 
nish the raw material to the factory at a somewhat lower 
cost than is at present practicable. This is the first im- 
portant step toward reducing the cost of sugar produc- 
tion. ' 

One of the most important factors in producing a 
beet rich in sugar is the proper selection of beets for 
seed production. This is the seedsman’s problem, and 
is, under the present methods of beet seed production, en- 
tirely outside the province of the grower of factory beets. 
However, the sugar content of beet roots depends to a 
very great extent upon the soil and climatic conditions. 


The theory that sugar beets will ruin the land has . 


long since been exploded. The best crops of sugar beets 
and other farm products are found on many of the farms 
where sugar beets have been grown longest. This is in 
part due to the fact that good farmers have become 
better farmers through their experience in growing beets. 
Proper rotation of crops, good cultivation and the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers are the factors that keep the land 
in good condition and enable farmers to obtain the high- 
est possible returns for the labor and money invested. 
The situation in regard to land values, so far as they re- 
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late to sugar beets, may be stated as follows: Inasmuch 
_as sugar beets require the best quality of soil and demand 
that it shall be in the highest state of cultivation to pro- 
duce the best results, sugar beets must remain a com- 
paratively high priced crop, and any attempt to reduce 
their price must result either in producing an unsatis- 
factory crop or in eliminating sugar beets from the sys- 
tem of crop rotation in many localities. 

A factor which up to the present time has had a ten- 
dency to increase rather than to diminish the cost of 
sugar beet production is the cost of labor. 

An important phase of the labor question should be 
considered in this connection, and that is the amount of 
labor required in growing an acre of beets in order to 
obtain the greatest profit from the crop. The average 
cost of growing and harvesting beets in America at pres- 
ent is estimated to be approximately $30 per acre. It 
would undoubtedly be poor economy to lessen the cost 
of growing beets by reducing the amount of labor per 
acre under the present conditions. There are some in- 
dications that a still larger expenditure of labor upon the 
crop would produce a much greater return. For exam- 
ple, several years ago one of the leading agricultural 
papers of this country offered a series of prizes for the 
best crop of sugar beets to be grown under certain con- 
ditions. One of the winners produced approximately 30 
tons of beets on an acre of ground. The total cost of 
growing this acre of beets was nearly $60. A little re- 
flection will show that a much larger profit per acre was 
obtained in producing 30 tons of beets on a given area 
at an outlay of $60 per acre than would have been made 
by spending $30 in growing the present average tonnage 
on the same area. From this and other examples that 
might be cited, the conclusion is obvious that the pro- 
duction of sugar per acre may be increased by increasing 
the amount of labor per acre in growing the beets. 

The question of obtaining a sufficient number of the 
right kind of laborers to grow the sugar beet crop has 
become one of the most complex and at the same time 
one of the most important problems in connection with 
the sugar beet industry in nearly all the beet areas in this 
country. 

In some localities no difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of suitable laborers through- 
out the season, especially in those sections where the 
farms are small and the country is thickly settled with 
good farmers. Under these circumstances the individual 
farmer is usually found growing a small acreage of beets 
—frequently not more than from 3 to 10 acres—which 


he is able to care for with his own family, with possibly 


some assistance now and then from his neighbors. In 
this way beets are grown more satisfactorily as regards 
labor than in any other. 

If the sugar beet area is located near one or more 
large cities a considerable portion of the temporary labor 
comes from that class of city residents who have no 
permanent employment and who are willing to go out 
and work in the fields. This is especially true of certain 
members of the foreign population, both men and women, 


who often make excellent farm hands. Most of these 
laborers insist upon returning to their homes in the city 
at the close of the day. Numerous instances might be 
cited of Polish women who walk from 2 to 4 miles in the 
morning in order to do their day’s work of thinning, 
hoeing or topping beets, or other farm work that their 
employer may require. At the close of the day they walk 
back to their homes only to repeat the same operation 
the next day and each day throughout the season. Some 
of the employers state that this is the best class of labor 
that they are able to obtain on their farms. 

In one community another plan has been adopted 
which promises good results. The important point, the 
nucleus of this plan, is a portable house. The outfit 
consists of a farmer’s handy wagon, the wheels of which 
are 28 inches in diameter and have a 5-inch tread. There 


are a laundry stove, cooking utensils, woven-wire folding 


cots, mattresses and blankets. Each house will accommo- 
date from two to five workmen, and costs about $75. 
The laborers occupying one of these houses contract to 
do the hand work for several beet growers at a price 
ranging from $18 to $21 per acre, depending upon the 
number of hoeings, etc., included in the contract. The 
agreement is that when they have finished one operation, 
such as thinning, for one farmer, he will take his team 
and haul the house to the next farm. This house is port- 
able, not only in the sense that it is on wheels but also 
from the fact that it is capable of being taken down and 
shipped on the cars. In this way it is easily shifted about 
from community to community, to the place where it is. 
most needed. 

The laborers using these houses are mostly Belgians, 


MACHINERY ON THE BEET FARM. 


Power hoe weeding beets. Manufacturers are devoting much attention to 
beet harvesting machinery. 


who seem to be very satisfactory in the beet fields in most 
instances. They are tireless workers, and when employed 
by the acre often utilize every moment of daylight in car- 
ing for the beets under their contract. Their method of 
topping beets is one that seems to be peculiar to them- 
selves, and is very rapid. The beets are pulled and thrown 
in rows, with the tops all one way, and then, in a bent 
position, as shown in the frontispiece, the laborers go up 
and down the rows, cutting off the tops and throwing the 
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beets into piles. 
tion were photographed while working on one of their 
contracts. This year they rented a 40-acre farm and 
are growing their own beets. It is safe to predict that 
within a few years they will be landowners and employers 
of labor. 

Commercial beet seed consists for the most part of 
from two to seven individual seeds welded by nature 
into one mass. It is evident that plants produced from 
such a mass of seeds must necessarily be very close to- 
gether, and thus far no mechanism has been devised 
whereby the plants can be properly thinned. It is clear, 
therefore, that if we expect to do away with the hand 
thinning of our sugar beets it can probably be accom- 
plished only by changing the construction of the seed 
ball, either naturally or artificially, so that there will be 
but one germ in each ball. Repeated efforts have been 
made to break up the seed balls by passing them through 
various forms of rollers and grinders so that each seed 
could be planted by itself. The seed coats are so hard 
that any device that has been tried thus far that will 
crush or break the seed ball breaks a large number of 
the seeds and renders them useless. 

Efforts to produce single germ beet seed by selection 
have resulted in several plants yielding upward of 49 per 
cent. of single germ seeds. In the light of the advance 
already made it is reasonably safe to assume that this 
object will finally be accomplished by this means. 


Meantime, as the industry grows, there will be an 
ever-increasing demand for hand labor for thinning the 
beets. Many growers have not yet learned the impor- 
tance of early thinning, and consequently they try to do 
the work with an insufficient force, letting this operation, 
which should be done within a few days, extend over a 
period of several weeks, much to the detriment of the 
yield and consequently to the returns from the crop. 

The number of hoeings given a crop of sugar beets 
varies from two to five. A single hoeing is much less 
expensive than the single operation of thinning or of 
harvesting, but the total number of hoeings, if properly 
done, will cost more than either of the other operations. 
It is important, therefore, that something be done to 
reduce the cost of hoeing sugar beets. As already point- 
ed out, it would be poor economy to reduce the cost of 
hoeing beets by giving them a smaller number of hoeings 
or by doing the work less thoroughly. On the other 
hand, there are indications that better beets could be 
grown if more attention were given to this phase of 
sugar beet culture. If anything is to be gained over the 
present method of hoeing beets it must be by means of a 
machine that will do the work more thoroughly or at a 
lower cost per acre. A power hoe has recently been 
invented and successfully used in the cotton fields. Al- 
though not yet tried in connection with sugar beets, it 
would seem from its construction that it could be used 
to considerable advantage in the beet fields. This hoe 
consists of a metal disk -which may. be forced into the 
ground to any desired depth, and is made to rotate rapid- 
ly in a plane parallel to the surface of the ground. The 


The two brothers shown in the illustra- 


power that causes the disk to rotate is furnished by a 
gasoline engine, while the movement around the plant is 
guided by the human hand, as shown in the illustration. 
t is claimed for this machine that from five to six times 
as much work can be done per day with one of these hoes 
as can be done by the same man with a hand-hoe. If 
this particular implement is not adapted to sugar beet 
work it will doubtless lead to something whereby artifi- 
cial power may be used in blocking and hoeing sugar 
beets. 

Several cultivations are necessary in the growing sea- 
son. The number of cultivations and the depth and dis- 
tance from the beets that the teeth of the cultivator 
should operate are moot questions among agriculturists. 
It is agreed that different conditions require different 
treatments, and hence the expense of cultivating beets 
must depend somewhat upon soil and weather conditions. 
However, the single cultivator has given way to a great 
extent to the two row cultivator; and recently a four row 
cultivator has been devised and put in operation, so that 
the cost of each cultivation is greatly reduced. The in- 
itial cost of the four row cultivator is greater than that of 
a single row cultivator, but the additional outlay is soon 
made up if there is a considerable acreage of beets to be 
cared for, iy 

Harvesting sugar beets consists of three distinct op- 
erations, viz., lifting, pulling and topping. For many 
years lifting or loosening the beets has been done by 
horse power. In some parts of the West steam power 
is now being used for this purpose. Two kinds of lift- 
ers are in general use, one consisting of a side plow, 
which passes along one side of the beet row and loosens 
each beet by pressing slightly against it and at the same 
time plowing it up. The other form might be described 
as a plow with two points or shoes, so arranged that as 
they pass along on either side of the beet row each in- 
dividual beet is caught between the points and _ lifted 
slightly, so that it is left perfectly loose in the ground. 
The beets must then be pulled and topped by hand. 

Many forms of beet harvesters have been constructed, 
but none has come into general use. It is the aim of 
the inventor of the beet harvester to perform the three 
operations at the same time. Some inventors aim to top 
the beet and then pull it, while others maintain that the 
beet must be first pulled and then topped. If the beets 
are topped and afterward pulled, there seems to be some 
difficulty about getting all of them out of the ground. 
On the other hand, if the beets are first pulled and then 
topped, considerable difficulty is experienced in topping 
them correctly, owing to the variation in the size of the 
beets and the difference in the length and size of the 
crowns. Some new harvesters are in the field this year, 
and it is probably a question of only a few years when 
the harvester in the beet field will be as common as it is ~ 
in the grain field. The cost of hand work in harvesting 
beets is from $5 to $8 per acre. It must be remembered 
that no machine annihilates the cost of any farming op- 
eration, but that a satisfactory beet harvester would great- 
ly reduce the expense of harvesting the crop is evident. 
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FOUNDATION PROBLEMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


How Engineers and Contractors Surmount the 


Difficulties of Quicksand and 


Water-Bearing Strata. 
BY CHARLES M. RIPLEY. 


HE gigantic increase in the erection of skyscrapers 

in the “Lower Broadway” section of New York City 
during the past few years has been made in the face of 
grave and increasing engineering difficulties. A study 
of the laying of the foundations for the Trust Company 
of America, now nearing completion 
in the financial section of Wall street, 
will bring out forcibly, first, what 
these problems are, and, second, 
how the talent of engineering con- 
tractors has been developed by them. 
Less than a dozen years ago the fol- 
lowing conditions would have been 
considered insurmountable obstacles, 
making impossible the construction 
of a twenty-five story building on 
this site. 

As shown in the accompanying 
plan (Fig. 1), this building is situ- 
ated between the present United 
States Trust Company and the Mills 
buildings. Owing to the prevailing 
prices of Wall street real estate, 
every inch of available space must 
be utilized, with the result that the 
must practically “rub elbows” on 
either side with those of the old. 

It is not generally understood 
that as we approach the southern’ 
end of Manhattan Island the bed 
rock slopes off lower and lower be- 
low the surface—so much so that at 
Wall street it is 80 feet below the 
curb, and at the Battery between 90 
It might be 
mentioned in this connection that the 
rock appears at water line at about 
Fourteenth street, and continues ris- 
ing as we approach upper Manhat- 
tan; so that in building projects in 
this latter portion of the city it is 
often necessary to blast away a 
miniature mountain before the site is 
even down to street level. It is due 
to this characteristic of New York’s 
geological formation that the exca- 
vation for the great Pennsylvania Railroad depot has so 
often been termed a veritable quarry. In these cases the 
foundations are supplied by nature. 

In striking contrast to such simple foundation prob- 
lems we have the case at hand. Foundations to be laid 


TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA’S 
BUILDING. 


One of New York’s skyscrapers. 


to bed rock, through about 80 feet of quicksand and 
water-bearing strata, which is already heavily loaded 
by adjoining ten-story buildings. In digging, water 
and soft mud are encountered but a few feet below the 
street level, and were this soft muck pumped out or 
removed by any of the old-time 
methods more of this fluid material 
would enter the excavation from 
either side and the adjoining struc- 
tures would settle and later collapse. 
The Foundation Company to which 
was entrusted the responsibility both 
of planning and doing this work 
solved these problems by employing 
the pneumatic caisson process, in 
conjunction with the Moran air lock, 
an invention of their vice-president, 
Mr, *Daniel EF. Moran, C. E. 

The principle of the air lock was 
used for the underpinning of the 
adjoining buildings, as well as for 
the main part of the work. Fig. 4 
shows how work was begun even 
while the old building was being 
wrecked. Niches about 5 feet above 
the cellar floor and 5 feet wide were 
cut in the walls of the adjoining 
buildings with Crippen electric and 
Ingersoll-Sargent steam drills at in- 
tervals of about 6 to 9 feet. These 
were carried downward, through the 
old foundation, and through the 
sand under the foundation until the 
water line was struck. Then one 6- 
foot length of riveted steel pipe, 36 
inches in diameter, was jacked down 
into the sand, thereby employing the 
weight of the buildings in construct- 
ing the new underpinning. <A 
downward opening door was in- 
stalled at the top of this length, a 
second length was bolted to the first, 
and then the second downward open- 
ing door was installed, completing 
the miniature air lock. As shown 
in Fig. 4, compressed air was sup- 
plied to the bottom chamber and 
the work pushed lower and lower through quicksand 
or hard pan as successive lengths of pipe were bolted 
to the top and material excavated. When rock was 
reached the entire cylinder was filled with concrete, 


the steel pipe remained and when the steel beams were 
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placed, as shown in the left side of Fig. 4, the under- 
pinning at that point was completed. Twelve of these 
cylinders support the wall of the Mills Building and 
eleven that of the United States Trust Company Build- 
ing, as shown by the shaded portion in Fig. 1. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN CONCRETE PIERS 
constitute the foundation work proper under the Trust 
Company of America Building. The remarkable speed 
with which these piers were sunk to bed rock was made 
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possible mainly from this one fact: The Moran air 
lock allows the material excavated in caisson to be 
hoisted to the open air in one continuous haul, being 
handled but once in transferring from bottom caisson 
up to the dumping place, generally a truck. This feat 
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was never possible with any other equipment until Mr. 


Moran took the lead and perfected his devices, shown 
in Fig. 3. 

The square and rectangular spaces shown in Fig. 

1 give the location of the concrete piers on the site 

of the Trust Company of America 

Building. In Fig. 5 is shown the four- 

boom traveler derrick, which is 


Ce equipped with four double-drum Lid- 


5 


gerwood hoisting engines, and which 
effectively covered the entire area. It 
served to place the caissons, one of 
aA ‘ which weighed 20 tons and was 14x 
cee 31x8 feet high, at their proper loca- 
tion. It also hoisted men and mate- 
rial in and out of the twenty-seven 
working chambers. A typical caisson 
or working chamber is shown in 
nFigsi2: ' 
Tig. 5 also shows the Moran air 
lock in place near the top of the pic- 
ture. The man stooping down on the 
ground is the gauge keeper, who 
keeps the pressure steady for the convenience of the men 
in the working chamber, and the man at the air lock com- 
municates signals between the excavators and the engi- 
neers. 
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THE METHOD. 


Having a general knowledge of the difficulties and 
the apparatus to be used, and having finished the de- 
scription of the underpinning, we shall take up the 
method employed in sinking the twenty-seven great 
concrete piers through this soft soil to bed rock with- 
out weakening the adjoining foundations. See Fig. 5.. 

After the wooden caisson proper had been located 
accurately, the workmen with picks and shovels ex- 
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FIG. 8. 


cavated inside the open topped frame, which gradually 
sank of its own accord. After it had sunk to water 
level, which was but 4 to 5 feet below the street, prep- 
arations were made to apply the compressed air as fol- 
lows: The open top of the caisson was roofed tempor- 


in New York City 
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arily over and the first 10-foot section of the steel col- 
lapsible working shaft was joined to the upper part of 
the caisson, as shown in -Fig. 2. Section after sec- 
tion of temporary wooden cofferdam was built and 
fitted to the outside of the caisson so as to extend its 
sides upward several feet. This was to act as a false 


work for retaining the successive thin layers of concrete 
which were dumped into the annular space inside 
the cofferdam, on the roof of the caisson and surround- 
ing the working shaft, as will be noticed in the right 
tere the itst 1 erect 


hand side of section in Fig. 5. 
had 
been laid and hard- 
ened a second cof- 
ferdam was fitted 


of concrete 


This material was shoveled into buckets and hoisted 
up through the working shaft and the Moran air lock 
out to the open air, all in one continuous lift, as pre- 
viously explained in connection with Fig. 3. 

FILLING IN THE CONCRETE PIERS. 

Upon reaching the rock it is leveled off and, still 
under compressed air, the concrete is lowered into the 
caisson and rammed in place. The entire caisson is 
filled to the top, the temporary roof removed, and as 
the men retreat up the tube they unbolt and remove 
section after section of the collapsible tubing and hoist 


it up for use in 
sinking another 
caisson. Gradual- 
ly the entire space 


is 


in a higher posi- 
tion, and the con- 
creting continued, 
the first cofferdam 


previously used as 
a passage for men 
and material in 
and out of the 


meine | later , Tr ¢- 
moved and used as 
Rive third. One 
gang of men and 
one mixer could 
move from coffer- 
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working chamber 
or caisson is filled 
with concrete, thus 
making the pier 
one solid monolith 
of concrete from 
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bed rock to the 


applving about a 
2-foot layer in 
each, so that by the 
time they returned 
to the first one it 


column base. This 
is shown on the 
left side of Fig. 5. 
THE ENTIRE SITE 

ENCLOSED BY 


was hardened 
enough to receive 
its next layer with- 
out disturbing the 
sheeting. So near- 
ly the full height 
and full weight of 
the finished pier 
was used to force 


BonvDED PIrrs. 

Referring again 
to plan view, Fig. 
Be pit. issseen that 
thesemupiers . (are 
sunk end to end, 
with only 12-inch 
spaces between, 
and that the chain 
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place on bed rock 
as rapidly as the excavating could be done by the men 
inside. Alpha Portland cement was used on this job in 
alto 2% to 5 mixture. 

Referring again to Fig. 2, it will be noticed that 
the bottom of the caisson sides is sharpened and is 
known as the cutting edge, since it follows the level 
of the excavation, pressed down by the great weight 
above. The contracting firm have prepared special 
2-ton C. I. weights, which can be piled on top of the 
concrete pier to further sink it in case the “skin fric- 
tion” on the sides is too great for the pier to sink of its 
own weight. 

During this process three eight-hour shifts of the 
laborers were digging out material in the caisson under 
a pressure of from 18 to 24 pounds per square inch. 


perfect by welding 
or bonding between the ends of each pier. This keeps 
the water from the surrounding soil from entering either 
the basement or sub-basement of the Trust Company of 
America Building. The method was as follows: 

Fig. 6 shows the end faces of the two adjacent piers. 
The semi-octagonal groove shown in the faces was 
formed at the time the cofferdam was put around the 
top of the caisson. The wooden falsework served as 
a core, displacing the concrete from its top to its bot- 
tom from each end face of each pier. As soon as two 
adjacent caissons were ready to be welded or bonded 
the space bounded by A b A b was excavated. At the 
same time the laborers would tear off the boards A A, 
saw them into shorter lengths B B, and nail them in 
the position B B as shown in dotted lines. The space 
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between the piers thus had become 
octagonal in shape and was carried 
down the few feet to water level. The 
planks a h ca bc were removed. A 4- 
foot length of steel cylinder, 30 inches 
in diameter, was placed in the open- 
ing, and the space between it and the 
surrounding concrete and boards B B 
was filled in with concrete and made 
air-tight. 
the top of this cylinder and the work- 
men excavated the material between 
A and B, tearing out all lumber as 
they went down, and hoisting all ma- 
terial to the surface except what was 
needed for completing the boards B B 
clear down to the top of the caisson. 
All this octagonal well was then filled 


to the top with concrete under pres-, 


sure and the bond was completed. 
When these connections between piers 
were completed on the north, east and 
west borders of the building site, it 


An air lock was bolted to. 
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was only necessary to make the bond 


with the foundation piers of the Wall 
Street Exchange Building on the 
south (put in by the same contractor 
to bed rock) in order to fully enclose 
the lot and prevent future flooding of 
the cellars, which reach to a depth of 
nearly 40 feet below the water level. 
It will be seen from Fig. 1 that this 
was done without expense of sinking 
a separate line of caissons on that side. 

Another advantage in this solid 


wall type of bonded foundation con- 
struction is that those piers in the 


center of the lot can generally be sunk 
without the expense of the compressed 
air method, for there is little danger 
of any water sweeping in from the 
outside and therefore of weakening 
the other buildings. 

At this stage of the job the cell- 
ars can be safely dug, during which 
work the shoring of the neighboring 
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building walls is shown in Fig. 7. Fig. 8 illustrates the 
appearance when all the substructure is completed and 
the cellar made ready for installing engines and boilers. 

The general class of work of which this job is 
merely one branch is civil engineering in water or 
water-bearing strata, including mine shafts in wet 
or marshy lands, bridge piers, sea walls and tunnels. 
The Foundation Company, New York, are the contractors 
carrying on the work described. 
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FIG. 8. 


An interesting feature to contractors is the yard of 
the company. After every big contract has been finished 
_the apparatus, such as derricks, hoisting engines, air 
compressors, collapsible steel shafting, etc., is trucked to 
the yards, thoroughly cleaned, dismantled, and all worn 
parts, such as brass bushings, pinions and cables, re- 
placed with new, the whole repainted, date of overhaul- 
ing noted, and then it is stored under cover awaiting the 
next contract. 
This is an admirable feature and allows the company 
_ to begin work on contracts frequently within twenty-four 
_hours after the papers are signed. 


ALLOY STEELS. 


Iron has been successfully alloyed with most of the 
known metals; only a few alloys, however, possess much 
commercial importance, and it is only with these that 
we have to deal in considering their adaptability for forg- 
ings, etc. Alloy steels possess many advantages over car- 
bon steel for certain uses, and notwithstanding their in- 
creased cost are finding a wider field of application every 
year. 

Tungsten steel was the first alloy steel to be exploited 
to any extent. It proved useful in 
metal cutting tools, and is more or 
less restricted to that use. Chromium 
steel was next exploited, and found a 
wider field of usefulness, being largely 
used in metal cutting tools as well as 
for other purposes, the most notable 
of which is armor piercing projectiles. 

_ Manganese steel was next introduced 
to the market. This steel is remark- 
able for its toughness, combined with 
hardness when quenched in water, but, 
owing to the fact that no means have 
ever been found of softening it, it can- 
not be machined. Nickel steel was 
next brought out, and found a much 
wider field of usefulness than the pre- 
ceding, and is today the most largely 
used of any of the alloy steels. 

Vanadium steel is the last applicant 
// for favor, and while it holds out more 
1 (FF promise than any, it has probably not 
s fully passed the experimental stage 
that leads to wide application. It is 
being manufactured in increasing 
quantities every year. 

Much has been done in combining 
two or more of the alloys in steel, with 
such beneficial result that it is hoped 
to reach almost’ any desired quality 
through the proper combination of the 
metals now at our disposal. 

Chrome and nickel produce an al- 
loy steel combining the good properties 
of each in a large measure, i. e., 
strength, elasticity and toughness. One 
desirable feature in this alloy steel is that, with proper 
heat treatment, it can be made fibrous like wrought iron, 
which gives it great. resistance to shock, with less liability 
to crack at corners. It is highly susceptible to heat treat- 
ment, and requires exact temperatures in order to obtain 
the best results. 

Nickel and manganese produce an alloy steel of high 
elastic limit proportion, and give great endurance quali- 
ties. The combination increases the susceptibility to heat 
treatment. Silicon and manganese produce an alloy steel 
of high elastic limit proportion, and also give great en- 
durance qualities. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Industrial Notes of Interest—Descriptions of Products Which Find a Ready Market Abroad. 


ONEIDA TRAPS AND CHAINS. 


Away back about the middle of the last century there hap- 
pened to be a rude blacksmith’s forge situated on the land of the 
Oneida Community. When Sewall Newhouse, a born trapper 
and hunter, laboriously hammered out his steel traps at this 
forge it is doubtful if he ever dreamed of the important manu- 
factures that were destined to spring from these humble begin- 
nings. 

The Newhouse traps are now known the world over, but at 
that time they had no reputation back of them.’ They had only 
their merit to commend them. It was noticed that they had a 
relentless grip. The first demand naturally came from the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The Indians and the farmers’ boys 
used to come and beg or barter for these traps when they could 
not afford to buy them. Abundance of wild and dangerous game 
rendered the traps a protective necessity, aside from considera- 
tions of sport or trade. They soon found their way into the 
stores, and additional forges had to be made to keep up with the 
demand. Mr. Newhouse taught the young men of the Com- 
munity how to make traps, so that he soon had a corps of 
efficient assistants. Large orders from important customers 
began to come in. The famous Hudson Bay Company used 
quantities of the traps in connection with its great fur trade. It 
was necessary to adopt machinery; the business had outgrown 
the limitations of manual labor. With the addition of machinery 
they were able to make seven sizes by the thousand dozen, and 
shipped them to all the frontiers of America. The addition of 
more machinery from time to time, as occasion required, was 
simply a matter of detail. It is interesting to note that a large 
part of the machinery used by the Oneida Community, Ltd., 
has been invented on the spot by their own men. ‘They solved 
the mechanical difficulties as they arose one by one. They 
evolved machinery not only for making traps but for turning 
out other lines of hardware. Still, the trap department remains 
one of their most important industries, and these traps are now 
sold by the million and are favorably known to trappers the 
world over. - One of the original hand made traps was recently 
found in an out of the way spot, where it had lain for many 
years. It was as good as ever. 

The success which attended the making of traps soon led the 
Community to enter into other avenues of trade. The first of 
these was the packing of fruits and vegetables which were raised 
in their own fertile gardens. This also has developed into a 
great industry, giving employment to large numbers of people. 
Mention must also be made of the important manufactures of 
sewing and embroidery silks. One of the original members of 
the Community was a humble peddler of embroidery silk. From 
this beginning a wholesale jobbing business in silk was developed, 
aad finally the manufacture of silk was undertaken. This, too, 
has become a thoroughly established and substantial industry. 
To a layman this factory is specially fascinating, so dainty and 
attractive are its products and processes. But to the readers of 
this journal the silverware factory and the hardware factory will, 
doubtless, possess the most practical interest. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., operates four distinct factories, each dealing with a separate 


branch of manufacture. Of these the silverware factory is the 


only one not located within the Community’s territory at Oneida. 
This factory occupies an advantageous site at Niagara Falls. 
When the manufacture of silver-plated ware was begun in 1877, 


a grant of water-power was obtained at a merely nominal price; 


and this was a determining factor in selecting the location. The 
factory. has a capacity of about 80,000 pieces a day, and is kept 
running at about the same pressure all the year round. Among 
all its varied products there is probably none in which the 
Community takes greater pride than in its manufacture of 
“Community Silver,’ which is so widely and effectively adver- 
tised and so well and favorably known alike to the dealer and the 
consumer. 

The manufacture. of steel chains by the Community was an 
outgrowth of the early necessity for providing chains for its 
animal traps. These chains were made for many years by weld- 
ing wire links at forges by hand, and these welded links were 
replaced later by those known as “Safety” links, which are now 
made in three different styles and are adapted to nearly all the 
uses to which chains can be applied. The most popular of these 
is the American flat link chain, which was introduced by the 
Community twenty years ago. This is a favorite with the hard- 
ware trade of the United States and Canada, besides being ex- 
ported largely to Europe. The two other styles are made of wire, 
and are known as the “Niagara” and “Eureka.” The special 
attachments to these chains, such as steel snaps, swivels and 
other devices, are unique in their line and of distinguished effi- 
ciency. The steel chains made by the Oneida Community are 
worn by the cattle on the plains of Texas and in the stalls of 
Canada, as well as by the dogs and horses throughout the North 
and West. They form a part of the mechanism of the great 


labor-saving agricultural implements, and are in use on nearly 


every one of the leading railroads of America. 

The factories are picturesquely situated in the beautiful 
Oneida Valley, where also is located the historic Community 
Home. They are all model factories of their kind. The build- 
ings are substantial and attractive, and the grounds about them 
are brightened by skillful gardening. The Community erects 
model dwellings for its operatives who have families to main- 
tain; and life in the settlement possesses many attractions for 
those who live there the year round. Relations between the 
employers and employees are notably pleasant and harmonious. 
Readers are probably aware that the sociological phase of Oneida 
Community life has ceased to exist, as the organization has 
become a great modern business corporation, and is conducted 
strictly as such. 

With branch offices in various parts of the United States and 
a large force of salesmen the Oneida Community is one of Amet- 
ica’s most energetic and successful manufacturing concerns. 


WATER FILTERS. 


The demand for small water filters is a constantly increasing 
one. The people of today are realizing far more than in the past 
the importance of pure water. The “Noxall, Jr.,” water filter, 
made by the American Filter Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
an admirable one for a small flow of water. It is 2x4 inches, 
weighs 12 ounces complete and filters 5 to 10 gallons of water per 
hour. 


With the Manufacturers 
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IMPROVED FLOOR HINGE. 


ADJUSTING THE SPRING. 


A new floor hinge, built on the most popular lines of floor 
hinge construction, but having several novel features, has recently 
been placed on the market by the Stover Manufacturing Com- 
pan, of Freeport, Ill. This “New Idea” floor hinge can be easily 
and quickly applied and adjusted without removing either hinge 
or door, and can be used on any double acting door, whether it 
be in barn or palace. : 

The cover can be removed by taking out one screw. The ten- 
sion of the spring can then be adjusted freely and easily by chang- 
ing the position of the small pin. This feature is making the 
hinges especially popular, as the ease of adjustment is a valuable 
point. 


DRILLED VS. PUNCHED PLIERS. 


In asserting that punched pliers are much inferior to drilled 
pliers, manufacturers and advocates of the latter assert that 
punching the holes is cheaper, but only at the expense of the 


‘quality. The punch does not cut but tears the material, leaving 


round corners, reducing the surface of bearing for the bolt, 
which in a short time will stick in the slot and eventually enlarge 
the slot to the same size as the round portion of the hole. 

On the other hand, drilling leaves sharp corners where the 
bolt enters the slot between the round portions of the hole. This 
gives the bolt all the bearing possible. The bearing can only be 
secured by drilling the holes and broaching between them. 

J. P. Danielson & Co., Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturers of 
combination pliers, have long been noted for their high quality 
product and make no punched goods. Their combination tool is 
gas plier, wire cutter and screwdriver in one. It is drop forged 
from a special grade of tool steel, oil tempered and finished in a 
first class manner. It is a very convenient and useful tool for 
plumbers, steam and gas fitters, machinists, tool makers and 
electricians. 


COMBINATION PLIERS. 


NEW FLEXIBLE HACK SAW BLADE. 


The “Culley Flexible’ Hack Saw Blade, manufactured and 
sold by the Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 40 Murray street, New York City, is a remarkable blade 
for the purposes of cutting brass, tubing, stringy metals, etc. It 
is not merely soft back but is flexible all the way through and 
possesses just the proper temper for a particular kind of work. 
It is not intended for use in cast steel or such hard metals. It 
is used principally by plumbers and electricians, and will also 
be found very useful for bicycle repairers, automobile manu- 
facturers and all others who work tubing. It is asserted that 
shelling and breaking teeth, the fault of the ordinary hack saw 
blade, has been reduced to a minimum in the “Culley Flexible.” 


SHOWING 

THE GREAT 
FLEXIBILITY 
OF THE BLADE. 


Iron 


The Stewart Works Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
makers of iron fence, lawn furniture, wire and iron specialties, is 
exporting large quantities of railroad work, such as retaining 
wall fence, inter-track fence, depot railings, wickets, grilles and 
similar uses. The export business of the Stewart Iron Works 
Company has grown rapidly in the last two years. 

The lower priced lines of iron fence, entrance gates, lawn fur- 
niture, reservoir vases, etc., are not popular in foreign coun- 
tries—buyers there demand the best goods and are willing to pay 
well for them. 

Among recent export shipments have been wrought iron planta- 
tion gates, ornamental wrought iron residence fence and gate- 
ways, park fence, cemetery lot enclosures, balcony railings, grilles 
and window guards, all of wrought iron. 

It should be understood, however, that the high priced goods 
mentioned herein are not the only grades manufactured by this 
company. On the contrary, the goods are priced exceedingly low 
considering the quality. 

The photograph reproduced herewith shows some work erected 
for the export trade. 

Foreign hardware dealers are acting as agents for the company, 
and find the line a very attractive and profitable one. 

Catalogues in English and Spanish, covering thoroughly the 
various lines, are published by the company. 
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INGENIOUS TRAPS. 


The Abingdon Trap Com- 
pany, manufacturers of rat, 
mouse and other traps, Abing- 
don, Ill., have lately reorganized 
and enlarged their business, tak- 
ing on several new traps of the 
The line includes the 


“Oh Ke MOUSE, TRAE: 


mouse, rat, gopher and game varieties. 
“EN YO) Ke” and pit ttaps. . 

In the “O. K.” the pedal is underneath the block, and when 
the trap is set the front end of the block is slightly elevated, 
providing a temporary platform and a perfectly smooth surface 
on which the animal treads in passing, or when attempting to 
get the bait, at which time the trap is sprung and a capture 
effected. It is easily operated and without danger to the fingers. 
You pull back the jaw and the trap ig set. It catches them 


SEE RATA DRAP: 


going and coming, and with or without bait. In originality of 
design, and in ease and simplicity of operation, it is the acme 
of success. 

The “It” is said to be the smallest and most successful choker 
trap known to the trade. It catches and kills instantly mice of 
any size. It is open in front and has no bottom—nothing to alarm 
the intruder. Being all metal, it does not become foul from use. 
The “Eli” is an excellent spring trap. 

The officers of the reorganized company are as follows: 
W. C..Hooker, president; F. H. Hooker, vice-president; O. 
Latimer, secretary; G. A. Shipplett, treasurer, and W. D. Arm- 
strong, manager. 

Illustrated herewith are two of the popular lines of traps 
made by this concern. It is to be noted that these manufacturers 
are making special inducements to the foreign trade at the pres- 
ent time. 


RAPID SYSTEM OF 


MOTOR CAR DELIVERY OF MAILS. . 


During June and July of 1906 the United States Post Office 
Department conducted some very comprehensive tests of the 
Orient’ friction-drive buckboard as adapted to the rural free 
delivery service, two cars being employed in the tests, which 
were conducted over some of the worst routes that could be 
found in Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia. The 
cars came through with a perfect record, not a single stop being 
made for repairs or adjustments, nor were any adjustments made 
at the garages between the tests. The Government had a very 
competent official in charge of the tests as an observer, and his 
report was of such a satisfactory nature that the prohibition was 
removed against rural mail carriers using motor vehicles on 
their routes, it having been previously considered that they were 
unreliable and could not serve a route with regularity. While 
the use of any type of motor cycle or motor car was permitted 
thereafter, the buckboard was recommended on account of its 
light weight, small cost and flexibility of control by means of 
the friction transmission as probably the most desirable for use 
by the mail carriers, who work on very small salaries. As a 
result of these successful tests the Post Office Department has 
since then taken a great deal of interest in motor vehicles and 
their adaptability in service of the various departments of the 
postal service. Of their own initiative they requested from the 
Waltham Manufacturing Company the loan of a single-cylinder 
buckboard runabout, complete with top and lamps, such as was 
used in the Government tests, and this car they are to-day show- 
ing in their own exhibit at the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Norfolk, Va. In their exhibit they show the various types 
of vehicles and modes of conveyances which have been used in 
the Rural Free Delivery service since its inauguration, and the 
buckboard takes a prominent position as the very latest and ideal 
method of delivering mail on country routes. The Department 
went even further and ordered two 8 horse-power service cars 
built up into the regulation screened wagons used in the cities 
for the conveyance of mail pouches. These two cars are for the 
use of the Exposition Post Office, located in the Government 
Building at the Jamestown Exposition. One car is required to 
make nine round trips per day between the Exposition Post 
Office and the Norfolk Post Office, representing a total distance 
of about 90 miles per day. The second car operates between the 
Exposition Post Office and the steamship docks at Pine Beach, 
in addition to which it distributes the special pouches among 
the different buildings on the grounds. This second car will 
negotiate about 50 miles per day. 

A permanent garage has been erected on the grounds. 
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DELIVERING MAILS. 


With the Manufacturers 


NEW SLANTING DIAL SCALE. 


In the new slanting dial family, counter and office scales which 
the Triner Scale Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, have recent- 
ly protected by patents in the United States and foreign coutitries, 
the manufacturers claim that the new invention enables them to 
produce an absolutely accurate scale at a low price. The general 
features of the new scales are the dial, set at a convenient angle 
so as to be reached without stooping, and the double steel upright 
which supports the platform. Between these two uprights which 
support the platform and the dial is the main fulcrum, so that 
even if the article is placed 
off the center of the plat- 
form the tilt of the uprights 
will cause no false effect 
upon the indicator, and thus 
is overcome the objection- 
able deficiency in the mech- 
anism of the old method of 
construction, which, by tilt- 
ing the upright, registers 
either too light or too heavy 
when an article is placed 
slightly off the center of the 
platform, which is caused 
by having the main ful- 


OLD STYLE OF COUNTER SCALE. 


crum at the lower end of the 
scale. 

The spring in this scale 
is swiveled at both ends and 
is fastened in the center 
both ways of the uprights, 
and cannot cause friction on 
the bearings; while in the 
old method of construction 
the spring, being back of the 
upright, has no swivel at its 
upper end, and thus when an 
article of half the capacity of 
the scale is placed slightly 
forward from the center of 
the platform it forces the 
mechanism half way down and brings the uprights considerably 
to the front, so the spring, being fastened to the lower end of the 
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NEW SLANTING DIAL SCALE 
SHOWING IMPROVEMENTS. 


upright, is obliged to bend, causing friction on the bearing and 


false indications. 


An entirely new feature is the crossbar at the top, scientifi- 
cally constructed to resist the tension of the spring to which the 
latter is attached. This enables the scale to register accurately at 
all points of the dial before applying the cover. This is proof 
that the scales can be made more accurate than those requiring 
the cover before they can be tested. 

The manufacturers have also provided a self-locking device on 
their regulating screw which prevents it from being shaken or 
jarred out of position set, and, being inside of the frame, cannot 
be tempered with. 


Another point of merit is that the interior parts, as well as the 
frame, are constructed of cold rolled steel, making them light, 
strong, uniform, interchangeable and preventing breakages in 
transportation, which is a common occurrence with those where 
the parts are made of cast iron. 


This suitability for transportation is an important feature 
when goods are to be shipped abroad. This company is a great 
believer in taking extra precautions in packing goods, especially 
for the foreign market. 
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VENTILATED METAL LOCKERS. 


In the United States the ventilated metal locker has come to be 
regarded as a necessity. It is used by college students, by ball 
players, by office and factory and railway employees, and by many 
others for temporary storage of apparel and personal effects. 

Lockers have indeed grown in America to be an important 
line of manufacture. Their ventilation is effected by the use of 
perforated sheet steel or of wire netting, or of “expanded metal.” 
Too much perforation lets in the dust and is objectionable. 

It is interesting to note the ingenuity of the manufacturers in 
matters so simple as 
the fastenings of a 
locker. 

At first an ordinary 
padlock was used. This 
was voted too clumsy. 
Next came a _ cabinet 
lock, master keyed, the 
master key being held by 
the custodian. This, too, 
proved too clumsy in the 
estimation of those who 
sometimes forgot their 
keys. Then came key- 
less combination locks of 
various degrees of merit. 
These are rapidly dis- 
placing the keyed locks. 
Especially popular are 
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such as are extremely 
simple in action, with 
“click” and <‘stop’ ‘that 


render their operation as 
simple as reading the 
time of day by.a clock. 
In fact the leading locks 
have clock dials, and are 
called “time locks. 

Many of these fea- 
tures will be understood by reference to the illustrations, 

“A” shows a popular arrangement of lockers of small size. 
“B” illustrates the keyless “time” lock as it appears in service. 
“C” shows the lock upon the inside of the door, with a sort of 
bolt that prevents wedging the door open, This is a most. satis- 
factory, effective and 
durable arrangement. 

The Miller Lock Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A., patentees and 
sole manufacturers of 
this class of ‘time” locks, 
are selling a very large 
number of them. 

The same concern 
manufactures a wide 
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range of locks, treasure 
boxes and similar goods. 
The factory has a daily 
output exceeding 10,000, 
and their product ‘is 
known to hardware deal- 
ers and importers in all 
corners of the earth. 


FIG. C«-LOCK ON INSIDE OF DOOR. 
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ECLIPSE MANGLE. 


POPULAR MANGLES. 


Importers are placing large orders for the well known 
Eclipse and American mangles. This line is manufactured by 
the American Wringer Company, New York, and is especially 
adapted for use in large families, laundries and hotels. The criti- 
cism of some mangles, due to their lightness and unsubstantial 
make, is avoided by these mangles, which are unusually heavy 
and solid. 

The Eclipse gearing is covered by a shield to avoid accident 
to the user. The rolls are of selected hardwood. The mangle 
is mounted on casters and is very easily moved. The double 
gearing makes easy turning, and the pressure is obtained by the 
use of the pressure screws and coil springs at the end of the 
rolls. 

The American Mangle is an ideal machine for use in hotels 


S 


AMERICAN MANGLE. 


and large institutions. The pressure is obtained by the use of a 
wheel screw under the rolls, operating on a five-leaf steel spring. 

The American Wringer Company’s extensive line of clothes 
wringers, ironing machines and mangles are being exported in 
large quantities. 


AMERICAN CEMENT BLOCK MACHINES IN 
EGYPT. 


Concrete is said to be the favorite building material in Cairo, 
Egypt. One large American concern, the Century Cement Ma- 
chine Company, of Rochester, N. Y., recently shipped six Her- 
cules cement block machines to one contractor in that city, this 
being the second order from this contractor, who has been 
operating four of these machines for two years. It is under- 
stood that the last shipment is to be used in making concrete 
blocks for an elaborate public building of great architectural 
beauty. 


NEW HAND VISE. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, of Greenfield, Mass., are put- 
ting on the market a new hand vise of unique construction, 
provided with a double screw geared together, insuring parallel 
jaw faces up to their extreme capacity, and making it possible 
to secure a firmer hold than could be accomplished by the use 
of a single screw. The jaws are made of drop forgings with 
faces scored; the socket, screws and equalizing gears are all of 


steel; the handle is hardwood and the finish of the metal parts 
varies in the two different styles they are offering. The jaws. 
open 1% inches, and their faces are 134x34 inches. They are 
furnishing these in the black finish, and also full polished and 
nickel plated. This well known manufacturing company reports 
a greatly increased volume of export trade, and are shipping 
large orders for the foreign market. 


BENT-NOSE PLIERS. 


Mr. Louis F. Taussig, of the well known hardware and cutlery 
firm of Wiebusch & Hilger, New York City, will sail for South 
America on August 11 for a six months’ trip in the interests of 
the company. He will visit the hardware importers of all the 
principal South American cities. 

Wiebusch & Hilger have just put on the market Hjorth’s 


Bent-Nose Pliers, especially adapted for electricians, plumbers and 


automobilists. The pliers have an angle of 45 degrees at the 
nose, enabling the operator to use them where it is impossible 
to use a straight-nose plier. The pliers are made from drop- 
forged, high grade tool steel, nicely fitted and properly tempered. 
A rapid sale, especially to the automobile supply trade, is re- 
ported. 


EUREKA COMPANY MOVES. 


Foreign customers of the Eureka Machine Company, manu- 
facturers of concrete mixers, should note that the company has 
just moved from Jackson, Mich., to Lansing, Mich. The change 
gives the company more room and better facilities for their 
rapidly growing business. The factory is built entirely of con- 
crete, pilaster and panel construction. 


The Sturtevant Engineering Company, of 147 Queen Victoria 
street, London, England, the European representative of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., has just opened a 
new Office at 2 Rue Lebeau, Brussels. 


With the Manufacturers 


KEROSENE OIL ENGINES. 


There are many cases where a small engine using ordinary 
kerosene oil as fuel is preferred to a gasoline engine where the 
latter fuel is difficult to obtain, or, if obtained, only at a pro- 
hibitive price. In these cases the kerosene engine, marine or 
stationary, is more practicable, and it is noticeable that there is a 
growing demand abroad for this class of engine. 


To meet the rapidly growing export demand for this type of 
engine the Remington Oil Engine Company, of Stamford, Conn., 
has placed on the market both marine and stationary engines of 
single and multiple cylinder, They are vertical internal combus- 
tion oil engines without valves, receiving an impulse for every 
revolution of the flywheel. 


This impulse is a shove, caused by a slow combustion of the 
fel, and not a blow, as is caused by the explosion in the ordinary 
internal combustion engine. This long continued, slow pressure 
ou the piston, instead of a sharp blow, relieves the engine of the 
severe stresses to which violent explosions would subject it, and 
its action is much like that of the steam engine. 


An important feature of the engine is that all parts are so de- 
signed and placed that they may be easily and quickly taken out 
and examined or repaired. This feature will appeal to those 
where delays cost money. 


A governor acts directly on the fuel supply, regulating the 
amount delivered at each charge, and the speed regulation is close 
enough for the electric light current generation. 


The principle on which the Remington oil engine operates is 
original with this engine, and is such that all cracking of the oil 
and consequent deposit of carbon is eliminated. The ignition is 
by a hot surface, but is so arranged that premature firing, with 
its consequent loss of power and excessive wear on the bearings, 
is also eliminated. 


The marine engine is especially adapted to cruising launches 
and to business boats, where reliability and economy of operation 
are of more importance than high horse power with little weight. 


HANDY RATCHET. 


All dealers in and users of tools are interested in a novel 
‘ratchet which the manufacturers claim will drive a drill in any 
position where it is possible to move the handle either in a vertical 
or horizontal direction or at any intermediate angle. The move- 
ment is a new one. Aptly named the “Universal” ratchet by the 
makers, the Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, of Chicago, IIL, 
this universal quality of the tool is due to the fact that the 
axis of the two trunnions on which the handle turns is at an 
acute angle with the axis of the drill. About 2 inches of the 
motion of the end of the handle in any direction will direct the 
drill. There are twelve large teeth and five pawls in the No. 6 
ratchet, hence the pawls catch sixty times in a revolution. This 
results in fast cutting. 


“UNIWERSAL” RATCHET WITH CROSS SECTION. 
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NEW TYPE OF SLOW SPEED ENGINE. 


There is a growing demand for heavy duty slow speed: gaso- 
line engines for commercial use, and there is an especially strong 
foreign demand for engines of this kind. Yet only a few manu- 
factyurers have as yet devoted their attention to the production of 
engines of this class. The Regal Gasoline Engine Company, of 
Coldwater, Mich., have recently brought out a line of heavy slow 
speed marine engines ranging in capacity from 6 to 45 horse 
power. 

The one illustrated is a 45 horse power, four cylinder engine, 
of 7% inches bore by 9 inches stroke. Its dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length of base, 86 inches; width of base, 28 inches; diam- 
eter of crank shaft, 234 inches; center of shaft to top of cylin- 
der, 35 inches; length of crank case, 54 inches; diameter of bal- 
ance wheel, 28 inches; face of balance wheel, 4 inches. 

The crank shaft and connecting rod are forged from open 
hearth steel and are full machine turned. The connecting rods 
at the piston and crank shaft are in bronze boxes, babbitt lined, 
with take-up, and the gears and crank shaft boxes are phosphor 
bronze. The levers for working the reverse gear are at the 
front of the engine and conveniently located, Lubrication is by 
force feed and is driven by the belt and wheels shown on the 
front of the crank case. One of the levers immediately over the 
lubricator regulates the timing spark, the timer box being located 
at the top of the crank case. The second lever works the throttle 
in the carburetor. The governor also works on the throttle in 
the carburetor, perfectly controlling the speed of the engine and 
preventing racing. The jump spark style of ignition is used, the 
equipment being dynamo and storage battery. 

The engines are heavily constructed throughout, built for 
heavy service and are designed to be specially adapted for cabin 
launches, commercial boats or fishing boats. 

The manufacturers make four sizes of these engines, namely, 
6, 12, 24 and 45 horse power, weighing respectively 750, 1,400, 
2,000 and 4,300 pounds. This line of slow speed engines is in 
addition to the line of motor boat engines this company has been 
building for several years. 


Owing to the continued heavy foreign and domestic demand 
for its traction engines the Avery Manufacturing Company, of 
Peoria, Ill., has found it necessary to greatly increase facilities 
for handling its output. One important improvement is the erec- 
tion of a number of large sheds capable of accommodating in all 
about eighty engines. This will enable the company constantly 
to keep on hand a larger stock of engines of all sizes and to fill 
orders with dispatch. 
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With The Manufacturers 


ASBESTOS SAD IRONS. 


The Dover Manufacturing Company, of Canal Dover, Ohio, 
are devoting increased attention to exporting their Asbestos Sad 
These unique and serviceable articles are made in various 
shapes and weights for all kinds of ironing, from pressing the 
heaviest cloths to smoothing the daintiest fabrics. The principal 
parts of the sad iron are the hood or cover and the core or iron 
This hood is lined with asbestos, the most satisfactory 
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non-conductor of heat available. The hood is longer than the 
core, and an air space is therefore left between the hood and 
the core. This air space in the asbestos-lined hood prevents the 


radiation of heat from the core. Hence the handle cannot get hot. 


Moreover, the conduction of heat to the handle is prevented by 


a shield. 


The hood covers up any sooty deposit that might accumulate 
All metal parts are handsomely nickel plated. The 


on the iron. 
edges are rounded so as not to cut the goods being ironed. 


The line includes laundry sets, French set, flounce set, sleeve 
The manufac- 


2 Their 


irons, shirt waist set, tourist set and cabinets. 
turers publish an interesting booklet, “Asbestos Sad Irons: 


Story,” which makes instructive reading. 


The Dover Manufacturing Company have never given per- 
sonal attention to any foreign market except Canada and Eng- 
In Canada their goods are just as well established as they 


land. 
are in the United States. 


This year they conducted a personal campaign in England 
All other foreign markets are, 


therefore, virgin territory and the importer who is first to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of Asbestos Sad Irons will be able to com- 


and met with flattering success. 


mand a highly remunerative business. 


They may decide to develop other foreign markets personally, 


but this work will be confined at first to the countries in which 
It is their 


their goods have been partly introduced by importers. 


NEW CONTRACTORS’ PUMP. 


The liability of contractors to order excess pumping: capacity 
through conservatism has been overcome, it is claimed, by the 
introduction of the “Emerson Junior” pump, which has just been 
put on the market. This light pump meets the average con-— 
tractor’s requirements where only a small amount of water is to 
be lifted. In operation it is similar to the regular Emerson con- 
tractors’ pump. 

The “Emerson Junior’ is made up in three sizes, one weigh- 
ing 219 pounds, one 290 pounds and the other 410 pounds. 

The lighter one is known as type “A,” and has a 3 inch suc- 
tion, a 2% inch discharge and a half inch steam pipe. The 
capacity is guaranteed for 100 gallons a minute against a 25 foot 
head, and about half this amount against a 100 foot head. This, 
it can be seen, is a notable capacity for a 219 pound pumping 
outfit. 

The second, known as type “B,” has a 4 inch suction, a 3 inch 
discharge and a three-quarter inch steam pump, The guaran- 
teed capacity of this type is 180 gallons per minute against a 25 
foot head and 100 gallons per minute against a 100 foot head. 

The size “C” has a 5 inch suction, 4 inch discharge, three- 
quarter inch steam pipe, weighs 410 pounds, and has a capacity 
of 250 pounds a. minute on 265 foot lift and 125 gallons on 100 foot 
lift. 
The Emerson Company claim these pumps to be the lowest 
priced pumping outfit possible to be purchased with equal capac- 
ity, and further claim that owing to the exclusive features of its 
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design this pump is more simple and is lighter in weight than any 


other pump of equal capacity. 
Company, 17 Battery place, New York, are sales agents. 


The Consolidated Equipment 


present intention to make connections for exclusive representa- 
tion with desirable importers in each market whenever they 


begin personal campaigns. 


LARGE FIRE HOSE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. Isaac B. Markey has recently been elected a vice-president 
of the Eureka Fire Hose Company, 13 Barclay street, New York 
City, one of the largest manufacturers of fire hose in the United 
States. Mr. Markey thas been prominently identified with the 
Eureka Fire Hose Company for many years, and is well equipped 
in every way to assume the increased responsibilities which will 


come to him in his new work. 


SOLDERING SALTS. 


The manufacturers of “Simplicity Soldering Salts” (Billings- 
Clapp Company, Boston, Mass.) are directing the attention of the 
trade to the fact that they guarantee the safe arrival of their 
goods, It seems that fluxes put up in liquid form are frequently 
subject to leakage while in transit, and it is said that one Austra- 
lian importer recently found two barrels entirely empty out of a 
total shipment of five barrels of liquid soldering flux. “Sim-_ 
plicity Salts” is a dry preparation, not subject to leakage, is put up 
in attractive packages, is freé from acid, and is claimed to be in- 


comparably easy to use. 


- 
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EIGHTY COIN PICTURE MACHINES IN A PHILADELPHIA ARCADE. 


AN AUTOMATIC THEATRE. 


Almost innumerable varieties. of the “penny in the slot” ma- 
chines have already been exploited, and are to be found in all 
parts of the civilized world. The newest invention in this line, 
however, promises to far eclipse any previous machine as a 
money maker. Talking machines and picture machines are not 
novelties, A combination of the two, in which the investor of a 
penny (or any other coin for which the machines may be adapted) 
listens to a song or a lecture, while 
at the same time viewing a series 
of pictures displayed appropriately 
to correspond with the words and 
music of the talking machine, is a fas- 
cinating form of amusement that will 
not soon lose its interest or novelty. 
The mechanism is operated by a small 
electric motor set in motion by 
the drop of a coin, arrested upon 


the conclusion of a selection, 
and then automatically resetting 
itself. 


There are no levers or handles to 
pull or push, and no storage bat- 
tery is necessary. Connection may 
be made with any electric lighting 


circuit, and motors are supplied 
for either direct or alternating 
current, and for such local con- 


ditions of voltage and alterations 
as may be indicated. The ma- 
chine is built for all sorts and sizes 
of coins, as purchasers may prefer. 
and it uses any of the standard 
makes of talking machine cylinders, 
while the usual stereoscopic pictures 
(which may be either opaque or 
transparent) are everywhere obtain- 
able. Its adaptability to all sorts of 
surroundings is therefore evident. 
All parts of the machine are readily accessible by opening the 
front door, and an automatic coin register is provided, together 
with a heavy cast iron safe, with best Yale lock. Over 10,000 
ordinary picture machines have been sold by the manufacturers, 
Rosenfield Manufacturing Company, New York, who anticipate 
equally as remarkable a foreign trade for this latest invention 
as it already enjoys in the United States. One of the most 
extraordinary developments of recent years in the United States 
and “Canada is the “penny arcades” which have sprung up in 
every direction in all cities of importance. A view of a Philadel- 
phia establishment of this sort, which is supplied with eighty 
Rosenfield machines, accompanies this article. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


The Union Stove Works of New 
York, established in 1834, and among 
the oldest, if not the oldest, exporters 
of American stoves, has just brought 
out a new line of cooking ranges. 

As the cut illustrates, it is manu- 
factured in smooth surfaces, catering 
to the new idea and popular fancy for 
plain castings instead of the carved 
and embossed surfaces that for so 
many years were the fashion. 

The nickel parts are removable for 
repolishing, and not a bolt is used to 
hold them to the mouldings of the 
stoves. 

The oven is both artistic in ap- 
pearance and superior in baking quali- 
With its free draft, large oven capacities, serviceable 
devices, it leaves little to be desired. 

The grate may, be withdrawn through the front of the range 
without disturbing the bricks or any other parts of the fire box. 
The slide damper in the top is so arranged that the draft may be 
controlled by any gradation required. 

The range is manufactured in two sizes. No. 8-18 and No. 
8-20, with ovens 18 inches and 20 inches wide, respectively, and 
both with and without reservoir attachment, ornamental tea shelf 


ities. 


NEW PATTERN OF RANGE. 


ond high shelf, and with or without water back in the fire box 
for connection to circulating boiler. 

The manufacturers anticipate large demands, foreign as well > 
as domestic. 


The Director of Agriculture at Manila, in a recent letter to the 
United States War Department at Washington, wrote of “the 
urgent demand for a Maguey cleaning machine, and of the fact 
that the ‘Prieto’ machines are among the best known and most 
satisfactory fibre-cleaning machines manufactured.” 

This recommendation indicates that the cultivation of the 
Agave plant is also being exploited in the Philippine Islands. 
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TYPES OF SPRAYING AND WHITEWASHING OUTFITS. 


SPRAYINGAND WHITEWASHING MACHINES. 


The variety of uses to which the spraying and whitewashing 
machine shown on this page may be put renders it an invaluable 
implement to factories, mills, public institutions, parks, and in 
general to all owners of buildings and properties. For the farmer 
and the horticulturist it is most effective in spreading disin- 
fectants, destroying insect pests and diseases on trees, vines, 
vegetables and other plants, and is equally well adapted for 
domestic purposes, such as extinguishing fires, cleaning windows, 
washing wagons, etc. 

For applying whitewash, calcimine or cold water paints the 
Progress Sprayer and Whitewashing Machine is said to be espe- 
cially adapted. One man can cover a surface equal to 10,000 
square feet in a day, and perform the work better than with a 
brush, as by the method employed the liquid reaches crevices and 
depressions which a brush could not easily do. Tobacco manu- 
facturers, leaf tobacco packers and cigar manufacturers have also 
found this machine peculiarly appropriate for certain work. 

The machine includes a 20-gallon galvanized iron tank, mount- 
ed on 30-inch iron wheels, having 28-inch width of tread; one 
pump and one automatic agitator for keeping the liquid stirred; 
two 12%4-foot lengths of Y%-inch discharge hose, two 8-foot 
lengths of spray rod in three pieces, one strainer, one wrench, one 
spanner, two stop cocks and several varieties of nozzles. Briefly, 
it is a portable waterworks system, because it develops a pres- 
sure of over 80 pounds and lifts the liquid more than 80 feet 
higher than its own level. This is done by a slow, easy mote: 
ment of the pump. 

The Simplicity Automatic Sprayer is also suitable for disin- 
fecting, spraying flowers and plants, and excellent for spraying 
and conditioning tobacco. It is operated by air pressure and is 
made entirely of brass. A few strokes of the pump gives 50 
pounds pressure. No labor is necessary to produce the spray. 
The sprayer is adapted for carrying on the shoulder. 

The. manufacturers, the Dayton Supply Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, also manufacture the Climax Spray Pump, especially valu- 
able for spraying cattle and poultry, applying whitewash and 
cold water paints. This pump has been on the market for twenty 
years and is very popular. 

An excellent outfit for destroying insect pests and diseases on 
-field plants, vines and trees is the Climax! Barrel Outfit, so ar- 
ranged that two discharge fioses can be used. 


ACME PAINTS ABROAD. 


The Acme White Lead & Color Works, of Detroit, Mich., 
U. S. A., are fast gaining recognition for Acme Quality goods 
in foreign countries. A bedstead enamel dipping outfit has just 
been sold to a prominent bedstead manufacturer in Kemper, 


Rhein, Germany. They have made special arrangements for 
distributing their paints, enamels, stains and varnishes in Chile. 
Extensive preparations are also being made to cover the Cuban 
market thoroughly. ; 

This increasing foreign demand, together with the demand 
created in the United States by their extensive magazine adver- 
tising, has forced the company to enlarge their plant considerably. 
A complete new white lead works is now being built, and will 
be finished by the first of the year. This enables them to greatly 
increase their output. 

Their varnish plant, long known as one of the most complete 
and best equipped in the world, is being doubled. It is said that 
when finished this will be the most modern plant of the kind in 
existence. 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY. 


The Acme Flexible Clasp Company, which started twenty-seven 
years ago to manufacture its well known flexible clasp, has 
just changed its name to that of the Acme Steel Goods Com- 
pany. The change was due to the fact that while the company 
still manufactures, the Acme flexible clasp and similar specialties, 


these goods are so small a part of their business that the name 


t 
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EDGE CORRUGATED FASTENER. 
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had become misleading. No other change has been made in the 
company. 

They are making at present an improved edge corrugated 
fastener, saw edge, which drives much quicker and easier into 
all kinds of wood, whether hard or soft, on account of this im- 
proved edge. Another feature of this fastener is that it does not 
tear down the wood when it is driven, as the old style corrugated 
fastener does. At the present time this fastener is being packed 
in small packages of 1,000 and 500 in a package, and is sold to 
the hardware trade, who retail the small packages. 


Boats.—The Bay City Boat Manufacturing Company, Bay City, 
Mich., is sending out to its patrons and friends an attractive cata- 
logue, dealing with the various products of its manufacture, which 
include yachts, launches, rowboats, canoes and engines. 


PavinG Toois.—A catalogue of 146 pages, neatly gotten up and 
attractively illustrated, has been issued by John Storitz & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in which their large line of tools and specialties 
for pavers and cement stone contractors is fully described. 


SHEARS AND Scissors.—The Atlas Shear Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has now ready for distribution. Catalogue No. 17, 
describing its “Atlas Brand” of hardware specialties, including 
shears and scissors of every description, for domestic and foreign 
use. 


Corn Mittrnc MacHINEs.—Catalogue and Price List No. 6, 
issued by the Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa., is devoted to 
flour and corn milling machinery, describing important improve- 
ments recently made in the construction of the company’s mills, 
crushers, separators, etc. 


EmpossepD AND DercorATED Metats.—The Alphonso Walrath 
Company, Fort Plain, N. Y., has issued an attractive booklet, 
dealing with embossed and decorated metals for trunk coverings, 
advertising purposes, calendars, toys, etc. The work is illustrated, 
and many new patterns are shown. 


Encine Stops.—The new catalogue of the Locke Regulator 
‘Company, Salem, Mass., should interest a very large class of ma- 
chinery users. It gives full description of the “Locke” safety ap- 
plances for steam and electric motors, and deals particularly with 
the “Locke” automatic engine stop and speed limit system. 


Hammocxs.—The Hohlfeld Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. is distributing to the trade its 1907 catalogue 
descriptive of its line of hammocks, which consists of a large 
assortment of different styles and patterns. The illustrations are 
produced in colors, clearly bringing out each particular design. 


Marine Motors.—The Ferro Machine and Foundry Company, 
of Cleveland and New York, have recently issued handsome book- 
lets in English, French, Spanish and German illustrating and de- 
scribing their well known line of marine motors. The company 
reports heavy foreign sales for their motors during the past few 
months. 


Woop-Workinc Macuinery.—The latest catalogue brought 
out by the Cordesman-Rechtin Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
covers the company’s newest and most improved designs in saws 
and all classes of wood-working machinery. The descriptions 
are given in detail, and the illustrations are clear and compre- 
hensive. 


- 


Harpware SpEcIALties.—A well executed and valuable cata- 
logue has just been issued by the Arcade Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Freeport, Ill., the well known manufacturers of coffee 
mills, hardware specialties, cork pullers, toys, molding machines, 
ete., descriptive of its entire line of products, which embraces in 
the neighborhood of 400 different articles. The catalogue is hand- 
somely gotten up and contains a detailed description and illus- 
tration of every article of the company’s manufacture. It is ad- 
mirably arranged, and is of especial value to foreign buyers, as, 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ii addition to the descriptive matter, export particulars are given 
bearing upon weights, manner of packing for foreign shipment, 
etc. Any of our readers who are interested may obtain a copy 
of this catalogue by making application to the company for same. 


Patnts.—The Acme White Lead and Color Works are distrib- 
uting an unusually handsome and well arranged catalogue of their 
famous line of paints. This is a booklet which will interest all 
hardware and paint dealers, and is a valuable assistant in buying. 


Marine Morors.—Considerable interesting information on 
the subject of valveless motors is contained in the new catalogue 
of the Lackawanna Manufacturing Company, of Newburgh, N. Y. 
While designed primarily to illustrate the merits of Lackawanna 
valveless motors, its contents should prove of interest and value 


to all users of marine motors. 
foie ST Oe 


“IDEALITE.’—Under the title “Idealite’ the Ideal Concrete 
Machinery Company, of South Bend, Ind., are issuing a hand- 


-some periodical in the interests of their Ideal block machines and 


mixers, and of concrete users in general. Each number contains 
matter of value and importance to the dealer in or user of con- 
crete machinery and materials. 


STEEL GAME Traps.—A large line of steel game traps, weldless 
steel chains and other hardware specialties are shown in Cata- 
logue 31-A, now being distributed by the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. The book is conveniently arranged for ref- 
erence, and complete price lists and other information of value. 


Tron CrMENTS.—The Smooth-On Manufacturing Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has recently issued the second edition of its 
No. 5 Instruction Book. The book tells a few of the many ways 
in which the different Smooth-On cement specialties have been 
used and the results obtained, and its contents will prove inter- 
esting and valuable, especially to users of steam. 


Hottow Rop AnD CasLe Dritis.—The Cyclone Drill Com- 
pany, Orrville, Ohio, has just brought out its general catalogue 
for 1907. It illustrates the company’s hollow rod and cable 
drills, together with a few illustrations of core and combination 
machines. These latter machines embody some new and original 
ideas likely to interest all drilling machinery users. 


Foor AND Power Presses.—ITemporary Catalogue No. 15, 
issued by the Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., 
refers to nearly 500 kinds and sizes of foot and power presses 
for working bar and sheet metals, paper, cloth and leather. It 
gives a brief description of the machines illustrated and also 
furnishes suggestions helpful to users of such apparatus. 


Direct Current Morors.—Under the title of “Information 
Book of ‘Standard’ Motors” the Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has produced an interesting work bearing on 
direct current circuits. Numerous styles of “Standard” motors 
for which this company has become so well known are illus- 
trated, with full descriptions of their construction, uses, etc.” 


WHITEWASHING MacHINES AND Air Pumps.—Two booklets 
which should prove of interest to a large number of dealers have 
been brought out recently by the Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y. One deals with whitewashing and paint- 
ing with spray pumps, and the other treats of hand and power 
air pumps for automobile tires, sprinkler systems and gas-engine 
starters. 
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Of the pA eet Exporter, where more than 1,700 foreign letters a 
month are -translated for American manufacturers, in addition to our 
own foreign correspondence. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Our readers will notice that with this issue we have 
inaugurated some changes in the “make-up” of the 
AMERICAN EXPporTEr’s reading pages. 

It is our aim that each issue shall not only contain a 


collection of valuable and interesting articles of foreign 


trade bearing, but also be handsomely illustrated and at- 
tractively arranged typographically. 
We believe that the grouping of those articles which 


describe specific manufactured goods under the depart- 
ment “With the Manufacturers” places the matter before 


our readers in more convenient form than heretofore. 


These articles are intended to keep importers familiar 
with the American market, drawing their attention to 


new machinery, devices, etc., which find a ready market 
in foreign countries. 
This material, by the way, is received from manufac- 


turers entirely through the solicitation of our editors. It 


has no connection whatever with our advertising pages, 


and not an inch of space in this or any other part of our 


reading pages can be purchased, 
This, the “Publisher’s Page,” will be a regular fea- 
ture intended to promote a more intimate relationship be- 


tween our readers and ourselves, so that we may be able 
to place them in closer touch with the market in this. 


country. 


OUR EDITOR’S EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Our editor, Mr. B. Olney Hough, who sailed from 
New York on July 3, on the AMERICAN EXPORTER’S. 
fifth foreign trade tour, is at present in England, from 
whence he will shortly leave for the Continent. 

His work will be along the line of our policy of 
bringing together merchants in foreign countries and 
manufacturers in this. His personal investigations and 
observations should tend to facilitate dealings with Amer- 
ican manufacturers in the future. 


His tour includes the following countries: Austria, 


Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, — 


Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, Russia, Scot- 
land, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Notwithstanding the expense of the trip, its entire 


cost is borne solely by the AMERICAN ExPoRTER; no com- | 
mission of any kind is charged either the foreign im- 


porter or the American manufacturer. 

Foreign buyers are invited to co-operate! with us in 
making this trip of the greatest posible success. Mr. 
Hough can be addressed care Hamburger Hof, Ham- 
burg, up to September 1. From Hamburg he goes to 
Denmark and Sweden. 
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CONSULAR 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


The poihts brought out in 
Mr. Osborne’s article, ap- 
pearing in this issue, re- 
garding the commercial 
importance of the im- 
proved United States con- 
sular service, are worthy 
of the careful considera- 
tion of those who are buy- 
ing goods from this coun- 
try. Mr. Osborne’s article, 
which may be taken to 
be thoroughly authorita- 
tive, discusses, very completely, the improvements which 
the United States Government has made in its consular 
service recently—improvements which may be made of 
especial value to the foreigner engaged in business with 
American firms. As shown by the text of the article, a 
great many of these improvements are due to the genius 
and foresight of Secretary of State Elihu Root, whose 
influence in furthering international commercial relations 
has been marked, and will undoubtedly have permanent 
results of far-reaching importance. More than any other 
Government official, perhaps, Mr. Root’s work along this 
line has been felt. 

At the moment of going to press this influence is 
shown by the reported settlement at last of the differences 
arising over the Grand Banks fishing situation. It is said 
that Ambassador Bryce, of Great Britain, and Mr. Root 
have come to an amicable understanding, satisfactory to 
both sides, on this vexed point. 


HON. ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of State. 


A word of comment may 
be made on the London let- 
ter from the editor of this 
publication which appears 


OUR LONDON 
LETTER. 


on another page this month. 

It is not the aim of the AMERICAN Exporter to draw 
comparisons between other countries and its own. The 
purpose of the paper is to further the progress of the for- 
eign trade of this country, but not to cast disparagement 
upon the industries or work of any other. The London 
letter should be considered the frank, outspoken com- 
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ment of an American business man discussing conditions 
as he sees them. That there is good basis for his feeling 
that the British business man does not give America the 
credit it deserves is corroborated by an article appearing 
in the London Phoenix of August 2, entitled “The Lack 
of British Enterprise.” In the course of this article 
the following appears: ; 

“The Phoenix some time ago especially referred to 
the case of the American manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery who sold a planing ‘machine to come to this 
country. A few months later, being in England, he 
called upon the purchasers aud asked how they liked the 
machine. He was told that it was giving entire satis- 
faction. Asking to see it in operation, he was taken into 
the shop, where it was running at 400 revolutions to the 
minute.. He protested vigorously, and offered to show 
them how it should be run at 2,000 revolutions per min- 
ute. After considerable persuasion they allowed him to 
belt it up to the increased speed, and the whole staff of 
the establishment gathered and gazed in wonder at the 
enormous amount of work done by the machine under 
his skillful management. Having been thanked profusely 
for showing them how much more valuable the machine 
was than they had supposed, he went his way. A few 
months later, before leaving the country, he again visited 
the works and found—the machine again running at 400 
revolutions to the minute! 

“That was a fair illustration of the cardinal difference 
between American methods and, indeed, between the 
methods of leading foreign nations, and those of British 
manufacturers. \2~ 

“The British engineer and manufacturer resist the 
standardization of manufactures, a system from which 
America has derived a large proportion of her commer- 
cial victories. In order that manufacturers may have a 
profit from repairs, the British engineer will sacrifice the 
consumer—the very worst possible policy! For instance, 
in the same form of mechanism, a machine which is pro- 
duced by many manufacturers, each one will introduce a 
different pitch of thread in the screws or some other 
modification, to force the consumer to return to him to 
repair breakages, while the American, on the other hand, 
combines with his fellow manufacturers and forms a 
standard, making all these parts equal, alike and inter- 
changeable, and thus showing an ‘enlightened selfishness’ 
which brings in a larger profit.” 
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PAGE 72 
More than three-quarters 

EXPORT of a billion dollars’ worth 
STATISTICS. of manufactures passed 


out of: the ports’ of ‘the 
United States in the fiscal year just ended. To foreign 
countries alone the total was 740 million dollars, while to 
the non-contiguous territories of the United States the 
value of manufactures sent was 40 millions, thus bringing 
the grand total to considerably more than three-quarters 
of a billion against less than one-quarter of a billion a 
dozen years ago. 

Of this three-quarters of a billion dollars’ worth of 
manufactures sent out of the country last year, practi- 
cally two-thirds went in finished. form ready for con- 
sumption and practically one-third in partially manufac- 
tured form for further use in manufacturing. The figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, just completed for the fiscal year 1907, show that 
of the 740 million dollars’ worth of manufactures export- 
ed to foreign countries, 480 million dollars were manu- 
factures ready for consumption and 260 millions manu- 
factures for further use in manufacturing, while of the 
40 million dollars’ worth of manufactures sent to the 
non-contiguous territories, practically all went in the 
finished form. 


Finished manufactures exported show an increase of 
about 20 millions over last year and 267 millions over 
1897, a decade earlier, while manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing show an increase of 34 millions over 
last year and of 162 millions over 1897. 


Of this 740 millions dollars’ worth of manufactures 
sent to foreign countries in 1907, 181 millions was iron 
and steel manufactures; 89 millions, manufactures of 
copper; 80 millions, manufactures of wood; 78 millions, 
mineral oil; 45 millions, leather and manufactures of; 
32 millions, cotton manufactures; 27 millions, agricul- 
tural implements; 22 millions, naval stores; 21 millions, 
cars and carriages; 18 millions, chemicals, drugs and 
medicines; 15 millions, scientific instruments; 10 mil- 
lions, paper and manufactures of; 9 millions, paraffin and 
paraffin wax; 7 millions, india rubber and manufactures 
of ; 7 millions, furs and fur skins; while the remaining 
100 million dollars’ worth is made up of miscellaneous 
manufactures, chiefly in the finished form. 


Iron and steel manufactures form by far the largest 
single item in the year’s exportations of manufactures, 
the total value of this single group being, as above indi- 
cated, 181 millions, against 161 millions last year, and of 
this total practically 85 per cent. went in finished form 
ready for consumption. While the details of the year’s 
distribution are not yet completed by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, a comparison of the figures of 1907 with the 
analysis of those of 1906 indicates that approximately 
80 millions of this exportation of iron and steel manu- 
factures went to North America; 50 millions to Europe; 
something more than 20 millions to South America, and 
over 23 millions to Asia and Oceania. 

Copper forms the next largest item, amounting to 89 


million dollars, of which a large proportion went in the 
partially manufactured form of pigs, bars and ingots, and 
of this 89 million dollars’ worth of copper exported, prob- 
ably 85 millions went to Europe- 


While the destination of all articles composing the 
740 million dollars’ worth of manufactures exported is 
not yet shown by the Bureau of Statistics, a comparison ~ 


of its figures with the fully completed analysis of 1906 
seems to justify the general assertion that about 350 
million dollars’ worth went to Europe, 200 millions to 
North America, 100 millions to Asia and Oceania, 75 
millions to South America, 15 millions to Africa, and 40 
millions to non-contiguous territories, and that while about 
one-half of the manufactures sent to Europe and one- 
third of those sent to North America went in the partially 
manufactured form, nearly all of those going to the other 
grand divisions were finished manufactures. 

The table which follows shows the value of each manu- 
factured article or group of articles, exceeding one million 
dollars in value, exported in 1907, compared with 1897: 


Exports oF Domestic MANUFACTURES, BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 


Years Enpinc June 30, 1897 ann 1907. 


— 


Articles. 1897. 1907. 

Iron and steel, manufactures of......... $57,497,872) $181,530,871 
Coppersmanutacttnes of. +c ane scence 31,621,125; 88,791,225 
Wood )nianutactiresiot. os .cekict aceon 35,679,694 79,704,395 — 
Oilsmineral, refitied ... 5... ue wctectetanee 56,463,185, 78,228, 319 
Leather and manufactures of2.../.2.... 19,161,446 45,476,960 
Cotton wmaniwtacturese Or. yn. eee 21,037,678) 32,305,412 
Agricultural implements..,..s.0c0 astern 5,240,686 26,936,456 
Navallstorestectc sai: t acti: gos ee 9,214,958; 21 "686, 752 
Carriages, cars, and other vehicles and| 

DareecOlaee ret Yo. sns ao oe. ee eee 9,952,033) 20,513,407. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines... 8,792,545) 18,220,630 — 
Instruments and apparatus for scien- 

HAG. Punposes,.. hsatieaee tone ee ee | 8,054,453) 14,661,455 — 
Paper and manufactures) Of./..).2...2 600 3,333,168 9,856,733 
Paraffin and paratiny wax. ..<css.s)n 4,957,096 9,030,992 
Fibres) ananiuiactinesnot.me sts «sanaace ee 2,216,184 8,308,112 
India: rubber, manufactures of.......... | 1,926,585 7,428,714 
Furs) and iturislsimsn pats ac'st scien ees 3,284,349 7,139,221 
Books, maps, engravings, etc............ | 5,647,548; 5,813,107 
Tobacco, manufactures of:.............|. 5,025,817) 9 aye 
Brass andtimanutactures Of yin. eee 1,171,431 4,580,455 
Gunpowder and other explosives........ | — Debesae 4,082,402 
Paints, pigments and colors ja.ca.k “uaaies 944,536 3,931,988 


Soap. eee eee chee eet ces ae =m eee! 1,136,880, 3,806,097 — 
Musicalminstrimicnts tc eee eter 1,276,717| —-3,252,0Gem 
Nickel and manufactures of............ 726,789, 8,218,862 
Clocks. anid swatches:\!.. ais Sonam |  1,770,402| 3,160,272 
Colse:: vie paneer ck Uh need emaeeine | 547,046, 3,013,088 
Glass and “@lassware.. ice ee cee eee, | > 1968387 2,604,717 
Oils—vegetable (other than Goltoneeeda 1,614,257) . - 2,476,111 
Wool, tmanufacturesvor. 2.1.0. cent 947,808. 2,239,106 
Jewelry and manufactures of gold and | 
SULLY Ghia an isl Wag wwe seit wie eee eee 658,676: 92,060,144 
Lamps; chandeliers; etc3;3%2.0 ose eege | 710,997, 1,875,869 
Zinc, manmisetures Of 1. sie pee | 1,870,104 1,556,704 
Lime and seement rant: ciceted ae ed 148,471 1,277,001 
Tin, manutactares’ of It bye. oe ee 300,441 1,181,534 
Starch ye Ne eeid.. 6 Alar ee ee ae to ae 1,665,926 1,126,465 
Earthen, stone and china ware..........| 177,832) 1,097,000 
Marble and stone, manufactures of...... 1,316,815) 981,288 
All othervarticles sy... eee 0 oe | 10,893,815) 31,424,517 
Total rosin Gia, < ee e eee | $311,243,365! $740,814,557 
WLotal “exports: J. ee ee ee '1,032,007,603! 1,854,553,956 
Per cent. which manufactures form of | 
total: exportss ) 72 sen 30.16 39.92 


AS AN INDUSTRIAL CENTER. 


et Distributing Point for Populous Territory—Dominates Large Boot, Shoe, Leather, Cotton 
and Woolen Goods Interests. 


PY BY ARTHUR G. LYON. 


; mo has. such a world-wide reputation as a 
. center of literature and education that we are prone 
to forget its importance as a commercial center. There 
_are undoubtedly a great many well-informed Americans 
who would be surprised to know that Boston has the 
second largest assessed value of all taxable property of 
" any city in the United States, the sum being $1,289,- 
704,987.00. 
Boston is the fifth city in population in the United 
- States and is the distributing center for the greater part 
of New England and a large portion of Canada. Bos- 
ton’s greatest industrial interest is -in the leather, 
_ boot and shoe trade, her business in this line being 
the largest in the country. The city is nearer to 
_ Europe than any other Atlantic seaport of any con- 
F sequence, and is in constant communication by regu- 
lar passenger and freight steamship lines with Lon- 
_ don, Glasgow, Liverpool, Queenstown, Hamburg, Hull, 
and, coastwise, with Yarmouth and Halifax, Nova 
ao: St. John, New Brunswick; St. Johns, Newfound- 
~ land; the principal ports of Maine, also with New York, 
_ Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah and Jamaica. 
In addition, the city has a very large carrying trade by 
* ‘sailing vessels and tramp .steamers to all parts of the 
_ world. 

: Of even greater import, however, is the city’s finan- 
- cial interests in ship and rail transportation in all parts 
_ of North America... Because of the age of the city, it 

_ having been a commercial center of importance before 
Chicago and other Middle Western cities were settled, its 
leading business men were instrumental in financing im- 
portant industrial and transportation enterprises neces- 
_ sary to the development of the newer portions of the 
United States. Hence, while it cannot be denied that 
- Boston today does not impress the casual visitor as hav- 
ing the hustle and business energy of American cities 
_ farther West, the underlying fact is that much of the 
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progress and prosperity of the latter points is in a large 
part due to the enterprise and foresight of Boston capi- 
talists. 

Boston originally was called Shawmut, being settled 
in 1630. The small, jagged peninsula which John Win- 
throp and his followers settled in 1630 had an area of 
only 783 acres. Since then the area of official Boston 
has grown to nearly 24,000 acres, this increase being 
the result of filling in portions of the harbor and annex- 
ing adjacent towns. The total population of this area 
is in excess of half a million. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the real Boston, known as “Metropolitan Boston,” 
exceeds the municipal lines, for, lying within a radius of 
some ten miles of the City Hall, there are thirty cities and 
towns which are, in every respect except name, part 
and parcel of Boston. The total population of this 
Greater Boston is very close to a million people, and it 
is growing rapidly. There is a very large immigration 
into Boston and its suburbs. 

Included within this so-called Metropolitan Boston 
are such important cities as Cambridge, separated from 
Boston only by the Charles River, containing a popula- 
tion of 92,000 inhabitants, the seat of Harvard University, 
and possessing a very large number of, manufacturing 
plants. Cambridge is noted as being the first place in this 
country where a printing press was set up, a press having 
been brought from England in 1639. The first thing 
printed upon it was “the Freeman’s Oath,’ followed by 
an “Almanack of New England.” Lynn, which is also 
included in this district, is the second of the suburban 
cities in population and the largest shoe manufacturing 
town in the United States. It is also noted for its large 
electrical interests. Waltham, a famous watch center, is. 
also included. 

To return to the matter of increase of official Boston 
area, the first addition of outlying territory was made as 
early as 1637, when an island in the harbor was added 
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to Boston and given the name of East Boston. Although 
this addition more than doubled the area of the old town, 
it remained a farm until 1833, when capitalists purchased 
the land and made improvements. In 1904 East Boston 
was connected by a tunnel running under Boston Har- 
bor, at a cost of over $3,000,000.00. It is a single tube 
structure of concrete, reinforced by trussed steel, and 
the length under the harbor is 2,700 feet. The opening 
of this tunnel has had a marked effect on the prosperity 
of this portion of the city. 

East Boston is a place of piers, warehouses, dry docks 
and marine railways, with large mills, factories, oil 
works, fish-curing establishments and immense coal de- 


pots: It is in East 
Boston that > the 
wharves. of several 


lines of transatlantic 
steamships are loca- 
ted. Immense termi- 
nals and grain eleva- 
tors are located here 
by. the)? Boston ac 
Maine and the Bos- 
ton & Albany Rail- 
roads. It. is claimed 
that the facilities of 
these wharves for the 
receiving and _ dis- 
patching of immi- 
grants are superior to 
those of any other 
American. port. 

In the beginning 
of Boston’s history 
and activity it became 
the ‘custom: ,of the 
people to speak of 
the various sections 
of the town as the 
Not the End, the 
West End and the 
meen Ea cde eV eaValoy ANS 
thes residences) -sec- 
tions continued to 
stretch farther to the south and west, while the busi- 
ness interests became concentrated in the east and south, 
this section came to be known as the central district. 
This central district or business quarter is one of the 
most congested spots in all America, for the narrow 
streets which sufficed in the days when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was a printer there are taxed to the uttermost now, 
owing to the industrial expansion of the city. To offset 
this the subway was begun in 1895 and opened in Au- 
gust, 1897. It will thus be seen that Boston preceded 
New York in building an underground subway for pas- 
senger traffic. The Boston subway and elevated system 
are combined, and trains are run on two loops, so that 
passengers are transported to various parts of the city 
with remarkable convenience and speed. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
In the heart of the shipping and mercantile section. 


The central district is not only noted as a business 
center but also because of its many famous old land- 


marks, the historical associations of Boston being more ~ 


numerous than those of any other American city, and 
more nearly equal to those of the leading European cities 
visited annually by so many tourists. Among these land- 
marks are the old State House, around which now cluster 
the leading banks of Boston and the offices of the most 
active brokers; Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, the Old 
South Meeting House and other ancient edifices. 

Washington Street, extending in a fairly straight line 
for several miles straight out from the heart of the city 
to the suburbs, is the principal retail business thorough- 
fare, and along it 
are located the ma- 
jority of the more 
important dry goods, 
clothing, 
shoe — establishments, 
as well as large num- 
bers of smaller shops. 
catering to the indi- 
vidual consumer. 
Milk Street is the 
home of a great many 
of the leading corpor- 
ations, and contains a 
large number of rep- 
resentative office 
buildings. It is inter- 
esting to note that at 
No. 17 Milk Street is 
a tablet which marks 
the site of the birth- 
place of Benjamin 
Franklin, in whom all — 
who have been bene- | 
fited by the wonders 
of electricity should 
certainly be interest-— 
ed. Near Milk Street 
is the Post Office, and 
within a brief walk is 
the Custom House, 
while just beyond, on India Street, a name which recalls 
the famous India Wharf of London, is the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

India Street runs down to Atlantic Avenue, which is 
on the water front. Here is a large collection of docks 
and wharves, including the famous “T” Wharf, the 
center of Boston’s fishing industry. It is to this wharf 
that the fishing smacks come from the Grand Banks with 
the cargoes of cod. It is interesting to observe the ar- 
rival of one of this fleet, as the dealers go out to the end 
of the wharf, and, while the skipper is bringing his craft 
in, they bombard him with offers for the cargo. He has 
usually sold his catch before he leaves the boat. 

Near the “T” Wharf is the South Terminal Station, 
the largest passenger station in America, where 800 trains 


boot and 
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a day arrive and depart. This station controls the pas- 
senger traffic to and from the southern half of Massa- 
chusetts, all of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
and passengers to the South and West. 

The South Station is on Dewey Square, at the inter- 
section of Atlantic Avenue, Summer and Federal Streets, 
and is jointly occupied by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and the Boston and Albany Railroad compa- 
nies. Here arrive all passengers from New York and 
the South or West, except those coming over the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route or through Canada. 

This magnificent station, opened January 1, 1899, is 
the largest railway terminal in the world, exceeding the 


. 


materials in equally vast amounts. The broad corner 
entrance admits the traveler to the Midway—an open 
space between the waiting rooms and train-shed large 
enough for the manceuvering of a regiment. 


Immense 
and comfortable waiting rooms, baggage rooms, ticket 
offices, restaurants, a covered carriage stand, etc., open 
off from this, with the most complete modern appliances 
of all sorts. The train-shed, outside of this, is a space 
600 feet square, spanned by a steel and glass roof sup- 
ported upon three arches of steel trusses, the middle one 
of 228 feet span. This shed contains 28 tracks side by 
side, and can accommodate at once 344 sixty-five-foot 
passenger cars, able to seat 28,000 persons. Over 700 


LOOKING EAST FROM BOSTON, 
Showing Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, the harbor and East Boston Elevators. 


St. Louis Union Depot by about ten per cent. of capacity 
and size. It is an imposing structure of pink Connecticut 
granite, six stories in height, the upper floors accommo- 
dating the business offices of the various railway compa- 
nies interested. It is the property of the Southern Ter- 
minal Company, which uses thirty-five acres of very valu- 
able ground, the buildings alone covering about thirteen 
acres. The cost of land and buildings is said to have al- 
ready approached $14,000,000. It was necessary to drive 
43,000 spruce piles, and to use in the structure, besides 
cut stone, enough to cover a front 3,300 feet in length, and 
to appear elsewhere, about 16,500,000 bricks, 30,000,000 
pounds of steel, 5,000,000 feet of lumber, 150,000 square 
feet of wire-glass, 10 acres of gravel roofing, and other 


trains will regularly use the station daily, when all are 
arranged for. In addition to this main floor there is a 
basement, or subway floor, intended mainly for suburban 
and excursion traffic, where four tracks are laid in loops, 
so that trains can follow one another with great rapidity, 
enabling crowds to be handled with greater celerity than 
anywhere else in the country. The vast yard beyond the 
station terminates at the Fort Pond Channel, which is 
crossed upon the greatest steel roll-lift bridge in the 
world. 

The North Station, on the other side of the central 
district, is used by the passengers going to and from 
the northern half of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Montreal and the eastern part of Canada. 
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STATE STREET. 
The tall buildings contain the leading banking and brokerage offices. 


South Boston is a great industrial center, having vast 
establishments in which naval cruisers are built and 
heavy ordnance made; immense cordage works, car- 
wheel works, elevator works, oil works, sugar refineries 
and breweries. These establishments are mostly along 
the water fronts on the northern and southern sides. In 
the neighborhood of the Congress Street Bridge from the 
city proper are the Atlas stores, huge warehouses, the 
terminal piers of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and foreign and coastwise steamship docks. 

Charlestown was annexed to the city in 1873, and, 
while smaller in area than some of the others, is one of 
great importance. Here is the famous Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, on Breed’s Hill, where the battle celebrated in song 
and story was fought. 

The Navy Yard’s present area is about eighty-seven 
acres, and within the enclosure are large and costly build- 
ings. There are extensive parks for cannon and shot, 
a parade ground, marine barracks, store and ship houses, 
arsenal and magazine, a hammered granite dry dock and 
a long rope walk. This Navy Yard is one of the most 
important in the country. 

Also located at Charlestown are the docks of many 
of the transatlantic lines to Liverpool, Queenstown, Hull 
and London. 

The other annexed districts of the city are almost 
entirely used for residential purposes, although Roxbury 
has a good number of factories. Boston is peculiar in 
that only a small fractional number of its workers live in 


} 


the city proper. 
and the community spirit is, therefore, one essentially 
homelike. With the exception of the exclusive Back 
Bay district, along the banks of the Charles River, where 
the finest homes are located, there are few of Boston’s 
residents who do not enjoy all the pleasures of suburban 
life, with good air and ample grounds, yet are within a 
few moments of the heart of the business district. 

The chief industrial interests of Boston are due to the 
fact that she lies in the center of the largest boot and shoe 
manufacturing interests in the world, one of the largest 
cotton mill districts in the world,.and also is the center of 
important woolen mill interests, leather and fish-curing 
industries, and is the distributing center for many prod- 
ucts to Nova Scotia, Canada, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Hence Boston is an enormous jobbing 
and retail center, and great quantities of goods which 
are manufactured at a lower price in the West than they 
could be made for in Massachusetts are marketed at this 
place. 

As a manufacturing center Boston is noted for qual- 
ity rather than quantity. Its factories are especially suc- 
cessful in manufacturing the finest grades of machinery, 
tools, hardware, electrical supplies, boots, shoes and cloth- 
ing. The city is so near the lumber forests of Maine and 
Canada that a dominance in many lines of household 
goods and woodenware is natural. The city’s exports 
of boots and shoes outrank those of any other American 
city. Her exports of woolen goods, cotton goods, hard- 
ware, tools and electrical goods are also very large. Owing 
to the ease of shipment to Europe from this port, the city 
handles an enormous quantity of goods for transship- 
ment. 


FISHING INDUSTRY. 
Fishing schooners at the ‘“T’? Wharf. 


The vast majority live in the suburbs, 
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TWO GIGANTIC CONCRETE JOBS. 


I.— The Manhattan Anchorage for Brooklyn Bridge No. 3. 
ll.—The Jones & Laughlin Steel Plant. 


Showing How the Tremendous Volume of Concrete Is Mixed and Handled Economically and 
Rapidly by Means of Construction Plants Carefully Designed in Advance. 


BY CHARLES M. RIPLEY. 


Two typical concrete installations, together with the contractors’ method of transporting, mixing and handling the concrete, 


and notes on excavating and pile driving, are here described. - 


The essential elements of interest in the two plants are brought out, and readers can judge for themselves the especially 


meritorious points in connection with each. 


Attention is called, however, to the fact that gravity has been employed to a great extent in both of these plants—in one for 
the transportation of stone and concrete in a horizontal direction, and in the other both for the handling of materials at the 
concrete mixing plant and also for the switching arrangements of the cars which carry the concrete to the job.—Ebpiror. 
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P A Rita 
THE MANHATTAN ANCHORAGE FOR BROOKLYN BRIDGE NO. 3. 


Bringing Out the Remarkable Fact That Nearly One-half the Cost of Constructing This Steel Suspension Bridge Is Being Put into 
Masonry; and That Over Seventy-five Per Cent. of the Masonry Is to Be Concrete. 


T is a matter of considerable interest to those in the 
cement and concrete industries to note that of the en- 
tire cost of the new steel 
suspension bridge over 
the East River; “New 
York City, to be known 
as the Manhattan Bridge, 
or Brooklyn Bridge No. 
3, nearly half is to be ex- 
pended for masonry. 
Still more striking is the 
fact gathered from an an- 
alysis of the estimated 
cost that nearly 88 per 
cent. of this masonry is 
concrete. Is any better 
proof needed of the on- 
ward march of the. ce- 


yards are of ordinary concrete and 57,000 cubic yards are 
of the “cyclopean” masonry, a term applied to concrete con- 
taining large rectangular 
blocks of stone over a half 
cubic yard in volume. It 
is to be remarked that the 
figures just enumerated 
are in regard to the ma- 
sonry in the Manhattan 
anchorage. However, 
since the towers are to be 
of steel, and the tower 
foundations only about 
one-fifth the area of the 
anchorage, the proportion 
of concrete in the anchor- 
age can be assumed to be 
correct for the remainder 


ment industry? The 
following extract from 
the specifications in the 
Department of Bridges, New York City, is-the authority 
for the above statement: Of the $19,651,000 which this 
bridge is to cost, $6,281,000 is allowed for the cost of real 
estate necessary for the abutments, approaches, etc. The 
remaining $13,370,000 is distributed as follows: 


Courtesy of Engineerimg-Contracting. 


River spans, steel superstructure, complete... $6,500,000 
Masonry, piers and foundations............. 3,500,000 
BREOACTICS 0. aw cee ce teeta ee ene neeee 2,500,000 
Engineering contingencies...............+. 870,000 

Ee nce ek S85 oblate eeMe ches oe $13,370,000 


The entire volume of masonry in the anchorage is ap- 
proximately 114,000 cubic yards. Of this total 42,000 


A BEAUTIFUL JOB OF PILE DRIVING. 


of the bridge. It is fur- 
ther to be borne in mind 
that a great proportion 
of the tower foundations themselves are to be of concrete, 
as well as the pavements of the bridge itself, the approach- 
es and terminals. 

Never before in the history of civil engineering (with 
the exception of the Pyramids of Egypt) has a volume of 
masonry as great as this been placed within an area but 
218x220 feet. In addition, as shown by the bridge depart- 
ment drawing herewith, this bulk of masonry is pierced 
by an archway to allow the Cherry street traffic to pass 
through. This arch is 46 feet high and 46 feet wide, and 
is constructed of reinforced concrete. The great Croton 
Dam, part of New York’s gigantic new water system, has, 
of course, a greater volume, but is distributed over an 
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Manhattan Anchorage 


area many times greater than this. The Washington 
Monument, while small in cross section and 555 feet high, 
still fails to exceed in volume the Manhattan anchorage. 

The preliminary construction work necessitated tear- 
ing down a portion of a seven story brick building. This 
portion was shored up first from the inside with timbers 
at every story, these being placed just without the borders 
of the condemned portion to be wrecked. The razing was 
then carried on, and when completed piles were driven 
immediately around the site of the anchorage. On these 
a new wall was constructed which held up the lower ends 
of the wall beams of the old building. After this was 
done excavation could be carried on without fear of col- 
lapsing owing to the wet sub-soil of this portion of Man- 
hattan Island—the sea level being less than 18 feet below 
street level. See drawings. 

Sheet pilings 12 inches thick and from 20 to 30 inches 


Excelsior bottom dumping buckets. Thus the excavation 
was carried down to a level of —18 from M. H. W., or 
about 29 feet below street level. 
to a refusal of %4 inch, and the work was so arranged 
that 16 piles were driven in ten hours by each machine 
each day. 

THE CONTRACTOR'S PLANT. 

The contractor for the anchorage was of the opinion 
that the overhead cable would not be the most efficient 
means of transporting material. Instead, a combination 
of the industrial railway and the belt conveyor, self- 
contained in the same elevated trestle, was employed. All 
the material was brought to the slip in the East River by 
barge (trucking being eliminated), and hoisted by grab- 
hooks or clamshell buckets up to the level of the cars on 
the trestle. The highest point of the viaduct is about 35 
feet above the street level. On the top were run the in- 
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wide were driven by the J. & F. Kelly Company, who 
were the sub-contractors for the foundation. These 
4,430 piles were put down by four drop machines with 
3,500-pound hammer in 45-foot leads, and one 4-ton and 
one 5-ton Vulcan steam hammer. In only a few cases 
was the water jet necessary, the soil on this side of the 
East River being comparatively free from boulders. See 
test borings-in drawing. During the entire excavation 
work so carefully were the sheet piles driven that one 
Lawrence centrifugal pump was sufficient to keep the 
excavation dry. The piles were on an average of 25 to 30 
feet long, 14 inches at the banded head and 9 inches at 
the point. The excavation was carried on by means of a 
force of 200 men with picks and shovels, the material 
being hoisted by means of ‘five 1% yard buckets of the 
orange-peel and clam-shell types, and by means of seven 
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dustrial railway tracks, while about 12 feet below was 
suspended the belt conveyor. This belt was 3 inch thick, 


-24 inches wide and about 1,700 feet long, of the type 


known as the Robins troughed belt. This was capable 
alone of transporting 1,800 cubic yards of material in ten 
hours, and was propelled by.an Olney & Warrin engine of 
30 horse power. Under the belt were run the steam pipes 
supplying the two hoisting engines at the water front. 
Also contained in the elevated structure were the boiler 
house and the duplicate sets of bins for the storage of 
coal, sand, %4-inch trap rock, and crushed stone. The 
bottom of these bins contained steam pipes which in cold 
weather prevented the freezing of material. The stone 
cut and also the rough hewn cyclopean blocks .were 
hoisted by one hoisting engine, which engine also lifted 
the bags of cement, into the cars of the industrial railway. 


The piles were driven» 
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Another hoisting engine further out on the dock, by. means 
of the Hayward clam-shell bucket, hoisted the fine coal, 
sand, %-inch trap rock and crushed stone, and deposited 
them in the hopper of the belt conveyor, where they were 
fed by hand onto the conveying belt. This material was 
dumped automatically by a patented device, falling into 
the proper bins before described, near the mixer and about 
1,000 feet from the East River. 

These bins are arranged in duplicate, one set for 
sand, crushed stone and trap rock, together with one for 
coal, being located to the east of the mixer—the side 
nearer the boiler 
house and the 
fryers a ‘similar 
set of bins (with 
the exception of 
of the one for 
coal) is located 
to the west of the 
mixer. 


The bottoms of 
these bins contain 
doors or gates, 
specially con- 
structed by the 
Stuebner Iron 
Works, these be- 
ing about 6 feet 
above the double 
tracks of indus- 
trial railway 
which lead up 
from either side 
to the “charging 
pit.’ One track 
passes directly 
under the two 
sand bins and 
the other track under the two stone bins. The cement 
is stored in a nearby building. By referring to the photo- 
graph it will be noticed that the skip hoist which supplies 
materials to the mixer is just in the act of beginning the 
discharge of its bucket into the mixer. At this part of 
the “charging cycle’ a second bucket is down in the 
charging pit receiving its load from the measuring cars, 
as those are called which operate under the bins. The 
advantage of the double set of bins, measuring cars and 
charging cars is the almost continuous operation of the 


Courtesy of Engineering-Contracting. 


VIEW OF STONE YARD, 


mixer; for one set can be filling, charging and dumping 
while the other set is measuring preparatory to repeat- 
ing the cycle. 

The sand-measuring cars are of steel, hold 30 cubic 
feet, and discharge through a chute in the side, which 
leads charge straight into the pit where the charging car 
is lowered. The stone-measuring cars have a capacity of 
60 cubic feet, and dump by having one side swing out on 
a horizontal axis near the top of the car. The charging 
cars are operated on the skip by one hoisting engine, in 
a manner quite similar to the blast furnace hoist. 

The. mixer, 
which sometimes 
turns out as much 
asi ¥Do0L- eu Dic 
yards per day, 
known as Car- 
lin’s Cube Mixer, 
is made in Alle- 
plenye eeaand 
is driven by a 20 
horse power Ol- 
ney & Warrin 
engine by means 
of a 46-foot Clou- 
ser link chain 
belt, made by the 
Link Chain Belt 
Company, New 
NW Onkaees since: the 
‘mixer discharges 
by gravity,it must 
be at an eleva- 
tion considerably 
above the level of 
the buckets which 
are to deposit the 
concrete ; the long 
chain drive was used largely so that the engine could be 
set up on the ground. The amount saved by doing away 
with scaffolding for the engine was many times the cost 
of the drive. Further, M'r. Williams says that in the past 
an annoying source of delay has been the continual tak- 
ing up slack in leather belts which cannot drive without 


slipping when exposed for any length of time to the splash 


of cement and concrete and the rain. The intermittent 
shocks due to the irregular tumbling of the mixers’ con- 
tents make necessary a drive that is without the possi- 
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Manhattan Anchorage 


bility of slippage. The present arrangement has been 
operating satisfactorily for eighteen months. 

During cold weather a very quick setting cement 
was used, and in addition steam and warm water were 
used in the mixer so that setting would occur before 
temperature had dropped to the freezing point. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF JOB. 


The Williams Engineering and Contracting Company 
are building the Manhattan anchorage. One of the spe- 
cial stipulations in their orders for cement is the time for 
setting, which changes according to the season. 

About twelve revolutions of the mixer are generally 
sufficient, after which it dumps into another bucket 
of the bottom dumping type. These were used 
previously in handling excavated material, and are 
now employed in the delivery of concrete to the forms. 


POR L779. OVE. 


es te 


It was found that one engineer and one man to direct the 
exact point of dumping were sufficient to operate a pair 
of buckets, one being filled while the other was being 
swung into place. Mr. Williams says the sharp angle 
formed by the bottom of the bucket in the dumping posi- 
tion made the work rapid, as no time was wasted and 
no extra men were required with shovels to 
scrape the concrete off the bottoms. It is 
also to be noted that very thick layers of 
concrete were laid, the danger of distorting 
: the sheeting not being so great with the 
bucket used as with the old kinds, where 
the “head room” required necessitates the 
contents of the bucket taking a plunge of 
several feet when being dumped. In lay- 
ing concrete the bucket could be let down 
almost into the forms while dumping owing 

to one feature in its construction. 
One of the photographs shows the con- 


<9 crete arch with a 46-foot span, in the intra- 

82 dos and extrados of which are found rein- — 

sf forcing bars of the Concrete Steel Engi- 

sy neering Company’s “Thatcher” type. 

te The industrial railway mentioned above 

¥ s and shown in the photographs, in addition 

8 to extending down grade from the bins to 
the water front also runs down grade in 

01st £779. 


with the opposite direction and encircles the job. 
Located at proper intervals along the track 
were the derricks, six in number, which, 
with 90-foot booms, commanded the rail- 
way and the entire site both for excavat- 
ing and for depositing masonry, cyclopean 
blocks and concrete. Oregon pine booms 
were used, about 16 inches in diameter. 
A CLEVER Rartway DEsIGN. 

One hoisting engine with but one engi- 
neer operated the entire industrial railway 
system as follows: Since the double drum 
engine was located at the “hump” in the 
track, as shown in the photos, cars can de- 
scend in either direction by gravity, being 
controlled by the brake band on the par- 
ticular drum on which the cable to either 
downward moving train is wound. Or 
the cars can be made to ascend in 
either direction on either track by wind- 
ing up both cables simultaneously, the 
two cables being dead-ended, one in each 
train. It is well to note also that one 
train can ascend on one track while the other train can 
descend either to the east or to the west of the job, since 
the operation of the two drums is independent. The track 
is double for a distance of about 1,500 feet. Another 
admirable feature is that while there is an equivalent of 
3,000 feet of single track, there is but 1,500 feet of cable, 
about 750 on each drum. Since cables are dead-ended 
half of the entire track is free from cable all the time, thus 
reducing chances of accident from that cause to a mini- 
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mum. After each cable leaves drum it passes under track, 
up under idlers, and then either to the east or to the west 
around other idlers, according to the way the train, to 
which it is attached, is started. These cables were part 
Waterbury, part Weschen, part Roebling and part Bas- 
com. All the derricks were equipped with the Lockport 
block, and were operated by a total of eleven National 
hoisting engines. 

Mr. Williams says one of the derricks on the job was 
so arranged at the beginning of the work that without 
changing its position in several years it has handled over 
70,000 yards of material, part in excavation, part in ma- 
sonry and the rest in concrete. 
that perhaps few derricks in the world can boast of, and 
is still in the identical spot upon which it was placed in 
1905, and will remain there for a time in the future, com- 
pleting the masonry. ‘This is, of course, a matter of no 
little importance to the contractor, for the time and ex- 
pense for labor, as well as chance for damage in frequent 
changes of machinery, are a considerable loss. Among 
this same line it will be noticed in one of the photographs 
that two engines are located on a platform suspended 
above one of the street openings through the anchorage. 
Here again the contractor has allowed for increase in the 
size of the structure with no change in position of these 
engines for months to come.° In addition one of these 
engines operates a derrick about 90 feet distant in a di- 
rection away from the boiler; the engine is kept close to 
steam supply to prevent excessive loss in pipes in the win- 
ter. Being hung over the street, the leak of oil is prevent- 


It enjoys a reputation. 


ed from spoiling appearance of masonry or jeopardizing 
the bond in the concrete on which it might otherwise have 
fallen. 
THE ONWARD Marcu OF CONCRETE. 
The claims of those interested in the future of con- 
crete and cement in the engineering field have been very 
well substantiated by a careful trip over this plant. It 


‘has shown conclusively that a plant for a concrete job, 


if well laid out in the beginning, can be operated with 
unskilled labor at comparatively low cost for all kinds of 
concrete work, from pavements up to huge structures. 

The construction of this bridge is one of several en- 
terprises looking toward the improvement of communica- 
tion between the island of Manhattan and those portions 
of New York City situated on Long Island. 

The first of these, the famous Brooklyn Bridge, is 
architecturally the most attractive. It was followed two 
years ago by the completion of the Williamsburgh Bridge, 
a steel structure, while the Blackwell’s Island Bridge, 
which will connect Manhattan Island with Long Island 
City, is rapidly nearing completion. This is also to be a 
steel structure. 

Owing to the enormous increase of traffic between 
the two islands, however, bridges are not deemed suffi- 
cient, and two subways under the river are in process of 
building. The completion of these various bridges and 
subways, together with the tunnel under the North River, 
building now, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, will give 
New York City an unexampled series of communications 
for rapid transit purposes. 


Courtesy of Engineering-Contracting. 
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Preliminary Construction Work on the New Jones & Laughlin Steel Plant, Aliquippa Park, Pa. 


HE contractor’s plant at the above job is of interest 
mainly for the reasons that: (1) Excavation work 
for the blast furnace foundations was done by steam 
shovels; (2) the gigan- 
tic amount of concrete 
to be laid was over a 
widely distributed area, 
some places one mile 
distant from the mixing 
plant; and (3) the natu- 
ral topography of the 
ground was taken ad- 
vantage of in laying out 
the concrete mixing 
plant. 

EXCAVATION 

‘Lhe; \,sizeg of mates 
plant ultimately, the 
writer is . informed, 
will be ten blast furnaces with all accessories. The 
amount of excavation for each blast furnace is approxi- 
mately 15,000 cubic yards, making a total of 150,000 
cubic yards for the furnaces, and not taking into consid- 
eration the boiler house foundations, blower house, bloom 
mills, etc. 

It will be of interest to contractors to note the results 
and low cost of steam shovel work for such excavation 
work. The cut (Fig. 1) shows roughly the layout of 
excavation for a pair of blast furnaces, and the broad 
gauge railroad track, where a Marion steam shovel with 


WORK. 


DELIVERING THE CONCRETE, 


21-yard dipper, and a Bay City shovel with 1-yard dip- 

per, passed through, digging in front and on either side. 

The large shovel was handled by three men, each at ap- 

proximately $4 per day, 

assisted by four track- 

layers at $1.50 a day 

sf each. The. smalieg 

re ~ shovel was manned by 

two nena te S4eue 

day each. . There were 

also four more track- 

layers working in 

connection w ith this 
shovel. 

. The cars for excava- 
ted material were of the 
ordinary broad gauge 
flat railroad kind, owned 
by the parties doing 

the work, and holding approximately 16 yards each. 
Fifteen of these are being used in the work, and a shovel 
gang of eight men is provided for the unloading of each 
car. The average length.of haul of dirt is 1,000 feet to 
a fill that is being made, and of the total of five loco- 
motives used by the substructure contractors three are 
used to haul these flat cars, The other two, H. X. Porter 
locomotives, are used to deliver materials to the mixing 
plant and to haul flat cars with Excelsior bottom dumping 
buckets containing concrete from mixer to the place for 
depositing. 

The first two furnace excavations were completed by 
the above method in six weeks, or about 5,000 cubic yards 
per week. Each excavation pit was 300x75 feet, and 
was carried to a depth of —18 with reference to ground 
level. One of the great elements in reducing cost of this 
work was the fact that no water or water-bearing strata 
were encountered, and hence no pumps were required and 
no time wasted from this score. Neither were any piles 
needed for foundations, as a very hard, firm gravel suf- 
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FIG. 1—SHOWING THE STIFF LEG DERRICK FOR DELIVERING CONCRETE AT DISTANCES OF 
60 FEET FROM EITHER OF THE DOUBLE DERRICKS. 
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ficed for this, and further did away with the necessity of 
sheet piling entirely. 
(2) THe Mrxine Prant. 

As seen from the sketch (Fig. 2), the 40-foot hillside 

was taken advantage of in saving all hoisting expense. 
The expense of a skip hoist with engineer or gang of 
shovellers was done away with, and all trucking also was 
dispensed with, inasmuch as the top track brought all 
materials direct from the siding, and the bottom railroad 
tracks took concrete direct to the job, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The gang consisted of one foreman and engineér, the 
same man acting in _ the 
double capacity at about $3 
per day, and fifteen laborers 
at $1.50 per day. These men, 
with two Smith No. 5 mixers, 
driven by the standard engine 
(about 19 horse power), turn 
out approximately 400 cubic 
yards per day of concrete, 
proportioned 1 to 3 to 5. Of 
late the concreting has been 
going on night and day, and 
800 cubic’ yards for the twen- 
ty-four hours is not an un- 
usual record. 
_ Dragon Portland cement, 
of the quick-setting class, is 
used on the job, and is deliv- 
ered in cars, as shown in Fig. 
2. The steam to supply mix- 
ing engines, and also water 
pump a few hundred yards 
away at the water front, is 
less than 100 horse power, 
and is tended by one fireman. 
Since gravity is used in all handling of materials, the 
requirements for steam are very limited. There are three 
tracks upon the top of the trestle work in Fig. 2. 

The trestle work was made of 12x12 timbers, and was 
approximately 40 feet in height. It needs explanation that 
the trestle work contains three bins, each bin lying under 
a track, the outer two being for gravel. One discharges 
into the measuring hopper of each mixer; the inner or 
middle bin, situated between the gravel bins, and of the 
Same size as one of the gravel bins, is divided into two 
parts by a partition extending vertically, each part feed- 
ing sand to one of the mixers. Thus three bins feed two 
kinds of materials to two mixers. The cement bags 
are sent down two wooden chutes at either side of the 
middle track. The two outer tracks deliver gravel to the 
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bins below them, and the inner or middle track delivers 

sand to the bin below it. The middle track also is used 

for delivering cement to the chutes as mentioned above. 
(3) DELIVERING CONCRETE. 

An admirable feature of this mixing plant is that one 
locomotive is more than able to deliver concrete to the 
several different locations where it is being laid, and which 
are widely scattered. This is made possible owing to a 
very ingenious expedient, which can be understood in 
connection with Fig. 3. The switching and shifting of 
cars in and about the neighborhood of the mixer is done 

entirely by gravity, thus leav- 

ing the locomotive nothing to 

do but drop its load of empties 

aa at one location and pick up 

hw) the loaded cars at another 

nn waie 

location. By noting the di- 

rection of the arrows, which 

denote down grade, it will be 

seen that by chocking the 

wheels cars can be sent from 

point where dropped by en- 

gine to point of loading, 

where wheels are again 

chocked while buckets are 

being filled. Then releasing 

the wheels will cause car to 

run down incline to the 

eines Pott eer leren Liemetacde 

is reversed and an _ auto- 

matic switch allows car to 

descend in the opposite 

Gitectlon toythe point 

where: they are’ again 

taken up by the locomo- 
tive. 

Trains of two cars are used, each car having five 
Excelsior bottom dumping buckets. The superintendent 
said that only one man was needed to operate the buckets, 
it being easy to both open and close them, owing to the 
construction. 

The bucket, forty of which were used to deposit the 
concrete in place, is peculiar in appearance owing to the 
V-shaped trunnions which are used to support the bot- 
tom in its closed position. By referring to the cut here- 
with the movements of these three trunnions can be 
understood. 

In order to dump the bucket a slight upward pull on 
the handle, which is attached to the right-hand link or 
trunnion, throws the upper end of the second link beyond 
the center of the right link. This releases the toggle joint 


CEMENT HOUSE 


FIG. 2.—ELEVATION OF MIXING PLANT. HOISTING OF 
MATERIALS ELIMINATED AND GRAVITY 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF. 


FIG, 3—PLAN OF FOUNDATIONS AND RAILROAD TRACK. 
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effect and the middle link begins to move toward the 
left, at which time the left-hand link begins to rotate 
about its upper axis. 


While these motions are continued the bottom of the . 


bucket has been undergoing two separate motions: First, 
it has been transported clear over to the left side of the 
bucket; and second, forced around by the weight of the 
material being dumped, it has made almost a quarter turn 
on its center axis and stands practically vertical. As 
shown in the cut, this has rendered the bucket practically 
bottomless, and it is this steep angle formed by the bottom 
which it is claimed greatly expedites the work and makes 
it unnecessary to scrape the mud, clay or concrete from 
the bottom of the bucket. Material can be gently de- 
posited under water by this bucket by means of a rope 
reaching down to the handle. 7 

By referring to Fig. 3 again, it will be seen at a glance 
how the buckets were transferred to the job from the car. 
Since the work lay a considerable distance from the car, 
two special hoisting engines.and derricks were gotten up 
by the Carlin Machinery and Supply Company, which 
were of the stiff-leg variety. These embodied several 
new features. The most important of these features are 
as follows: 

Owing to the limited space the gauge of these derrick 
cars was made 10% feet and the complete equipment 36 
feet long. The A-frame or front support for the derrick 
mast is, however, 28 feet wide, with Duff screw jacks for 
supporting from ground after car is moved to position. 

A novel and substantial method of securing the top 
of mast sufficiently ahead or in front of the A-frame is 
shown in the drawing so that the 60-foot boom of the 
derrick would travel through an arc of about 190 degrees. 

The machinery is designed for operating a 1-yard 
Hayward clam-shell bucket, using an 814x10 inch Lam- 
bert special hoisting engine with three friction drums and 


special boom-swinging 
attachment wherein two NN 
small drums were used, \ 
permitting all lines to || \ 


clear each other freely 
by the original method 


terially disturbing any of the other parts of machine, 
The improved mast top, in addition to forming a sup- 
port for the gudgeon pin, which is in front of the mast, 
allowing mast timber proper to be perfectly vertical so 
that it can readily be plumbed and the top and bottom 
bearings in perfect alignment, also cares for three sheaves 
for properly lacing the boom raising rope. And the 
sheave pin, in addition to its bearing in the casting, is 


CLOSE VIEW OF MIXING PLANT. 


further supported by heavy steel stirrups passing through 
top of mast with washer plates on back. 

The turntable or bull wheel in this case consisted of 
a simple angle iron rim filled in with wood braces. 

The long boom is partially supported by the boom 
bail secured by the end of the boom line, which has two 
supporting sheaves built into it for carrying the hoisting ~ 
and closing lines. | 

A simple and novel set of irons is made for the boom 
top lift, consisting of a long steel plate covering the two 
sides of boom and passing around the end with a built up 
double block for lacing the ropes, and is so designed as 
to give ample support for all pins, and permits of all 
sheaves which are mortised in center of boom side by side 
being readily renewed. : 
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bottom of mast. ; | 
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proper is made in three 
parts: Base plate having | | 
large surfaces for secur- 
ing to timbers, the der- 
rick base proper, which i | / 
forms a seat for mast, 
and the removable knee 
or | boon! seats yi ris 
base has ample clear- 
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ance for three ropes, 
its bearings being 11 
inches in diameter. 
The knee can be read- 
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FIG. 4.—-GENERAL PLAN OF CONTRACTOR’S PLANT, SHOWING HOW CARS CONTAINING BUCKETS 


ily replaced without ma- 
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FILLED WITH CONCRETE ARE BROUGHT ADJACENT TO THE JOB. 
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DRIVING CONCRETE MIXER BY ENGINES, THUS SAVING 
SCAFFOLDING LOCATED ON GROUND. 


A simple counter-weight is furnished for preventing 
the bucket from turning and twisting the bucket lines, 
which has ample range to permit of bucket digging 30 
feet below derrick. 

The main use of these derricks at the present time is 
in depositing 800 cubic yards of concrete every twenty- 
four hours, working night and day. This concrete is 
dumped direct inside of the circular brick exterior walls 
of the blast furnace foundation. 

The photographs show the location of these derricks 


HOW ONE MAN WORKS BUCKET. 


with relation to the blast furnace foundations and also 
give an idea of the length of the boom. The buckets were 
lowered so-as to almost touch the level of the concrete 
already in place, and there was almost no splash, and 
hence little danger of straining the retaining walls. 

The amount of concrete for each of the ten blast fur- 
-maces is,about 18,000 yards. This is greater than the 
amount of excavation, but the difference is made up by 


the fact that concreting will be carried up about 16 feet 
above the ground level in certain portions of the furnace. 

There are to be 15,000 yards of excavation and 3,500 
yards of concrete in the arch over Log’s Run at the lower 
end of the plant site. At this place one No. 5 Smith 
mixer, hand fed, and run by a 25 horse power portable 
boiler and engine, supplied concrete. Water is pumped 
from the cofferdam in the run by an Emerson pump, one 
being sufficient to keep the excavation dry. 

Photo shows view of the Logstown Run arch. The 
course of the run had to be changed slightly in order to 
straighten it and make the archway a more simple prob- 
lem. ‘The firm loam soil did not require cofferdam work, 
and the excavation was for the most part made in the 
stream, sheeting only being needed occasionally. to retain 
the bank. The water was drained to a sump in one cor- 
ner of the excavation, where an Emerson pump was in- 
stalled by being suspended by rope from a wooden frame. 
The excavating was carried on at alternating sides of the 
stream, so that all the water of the run did not have to 
be pumped; thus the pump was never worked to full 
capacity. After being started in the morning the pump 
would very quickly empty out such water as had seeped 
in during the night, and outside of starting no further 
attention was required during the rest of the day. 

FILLING. 

In the neighborhood of Logstown Run, where the con- 
crete arch shown in the photos is being erected, there is to 
be a fill 47 feet deep, 1,500 feet wide, and for a distance 


PLAN OF BUCKET. 


parallel with the Ohio River of at least 1,800 feet ; whether 
there will be more is not decided. A certain amount 
of the filling work is to be done with slag from the Pitts- 
burg furnaces of the owners, for since the railroads have 
been charging for conveying siag the matter of a dump- 
ing ground has become of even more importance than in 
the past. The contractors will therefore be cut off from 
what otherwise would be a fill two or three miles long, 
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THE ARCH AT LOGSTOWN RUN SHOWING FALSE WORK. 


1,500 to 1,800 feet wide, and about 40 feet deep. No con- 
tractors’ cars of special design are used, but instead eight 
shovellers to each car are employed to handle the dirt. 

The apparatus used may be rapidly summarized as 
follows: 

Buckets—Forty bottom dump buckets. 

Derricks—T wenty-two, special design. 

Hoisting Engines—Two four-drum. 

Locomotives—Five. 

Flat Cars—Fifteen. 

Track—All broad gauge. 
dustrial railroad. 

Locomotive Cranes—Two, one for laying concrete and 
one for roustabout. 

Mixers—Three. 

Pumps—Emerson with 4-inch discharge. (This was 
for use in the concrete arch over Logstown Run.) 

Steam Shovels—Two. 


No contractors’ cars or in- 


MOTOR LIFEBOATS ON PACIFIC COAST. : 


Capt. D. F. Tozier, Superintendent of Construction 
of the Life-Saving Service on the Pacific Coast, recently 
returned to Portland after an extended inspection of the 
Washington.coast. He stated that a new station would 
be built at Port Offord, Wash., and that a radical depart- 
ure would be the use of motor lifeboats in the Pacific 
Coast Life-Saving Service. These would be placed at 
nine. different stations on the Oregon and Washington 
coasts. Speaking of the motor boat for life-saving pur- 
poses, Captain Tozier said: 

“The only motor lifeboat at present used in the Pacific 


service was one transferred from an Eastern station to 
Cape Disappointment, and this has proved a great success. 
Orders have been placed with Eastern firms for seven 
new boats, which are now under construction. They will 
be fitted up in the most modern style for life saving, and 
equipped with engines powerful enough to force them 
through the strongest tides and storms. The use of these 
boats will be a great improvement over the old type, be- 
cause it will leave the crews fresh for rescue work after 
they reach a wreck; for no matter how strong a crew 
may be, they are bound to be exhausted from battling 
with the waves, and when they arrive on the spot not up 
to their best.” 


SUPPLY OF MEERSCHAUM. 


Meerschaum, so highly prized by pipe manufacturers, 
and which has heretofore come from Turkey in Asia 
Minor, has recently been found in New Mexico, and 
the extreme scarcity which has characterized its produc- 
tion during the past few years will, according to a report — 
published by the Washington Department of Commerce, 
soon be at an end. The new mines are located in the 
Diablo range of mountains, about 20 miles northwest 
of Pinos Altos, to which a branch of the Santa Fé 
Railroad runs from Deming. There have been stripped 
two true fissure veins continuous for 1,500 feet each, 
in which there is carried between strongly defined walls 
meerschaum in widths of 20 inches. “All of the veins 
appearing are vertical in position, and give indisputable 
evidence that they were formed through the splitting 
apart of volcanic conglomerate, a theory still further con- 
firmed by the blow-outs and deposits afloat that have been 
thus far discovered, and finally by the fact that ‘kidneys’ 
of pure meerschaum in various sizes are now obtainable 
from this surface material, although it has been subjected 
to the decomposing effects of the elements, impregnation 
of vegetable matter, and the seepage of other minerals — 
in solution into it for centuries.” A wagon road is now 
being built from the mines to Pinos Altos, a distance of 
20 miles, and when this is completed the meerschaum will 
be marketed. 


INCREASE OF 1,664,509 BALES. 


Preliminary figures for the fiscal year ended June 30 
show an increase of 1,664,509 bales, aggregating 887,- 
824,983 pounds, valued at $80,738,997 in the exports of 
cotton, when compared with the exports of the previous 
year. The total value of cotton shipments was $481,- 
166,011, representing 8,705,661 bales or 4,516,799,209 
pounds, and making a new high water mark in both vol- 
ume and value. 

The exports of breadstuffs for the year, which amount- 
ed to $176,029,689, fell off $1,326,326; provisions, aggre- 
gating $215,359,247, decreased $17,013,343, and mineral 
oils, which were worth $79,079,722, declined $1,362,278. 


. 
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Locomotives 


LOCOMOTIVES IN BRAZIL. 


Despite the fact that the majority of railways in 
Brazil are owned by European syndicates and many of 
the Government lines are controlled to a greater or lesser 
extent by English or other foreign capitalists, the imports 
of American locomotives to Brazil have increased sixfold 
during the pdst two years. 

The imports of locomotives and their parts into Brazil 
during the past three years have been as follows: 


1904. 1905. 1906. 

OS $25,179 $16,493 Ree 
United States. ......... 124,412 231,420 $783,735 
Great Britain..... Ree rnt'y 1684.72) 833.293 247,152 
Ohhers ....... eee, 18,541 44,953 69,633 
Total ............ $339,979 $626,149 $1,100,520 


It will be seen from this table that while the imports 
of locomotives into Brazil have trebled in three years, 


ane 
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forming also a connection for a regular railway system in 
serving a country in general. Of the small locomotives 
American manufacturers have been furnishing their full 
proportion, in spite of the fact that some of the largest 
estates are owned or controlled by foreign capital and 
naturally disposed to buy locomotives from the manufac- 
turers of the country they represent. Of the cog or hill- 
climbing locomotives, the American manufacturers are 
furnishing less than they did. American cog locomotives 
were tried and preference was given to those manufac- 
tured by a single firm in Germany which makes a spe- 
cialty of that class of locomotives. The American consul 
doubts if American locomotives of this class had a fair 
trial, although, of course, in such matters there is room 
for considerable difference of opinion as to the showing 
made by them. 

Many of the Government lines are leased to com- 
panies, many others operated by companies under a guar- 
anty of interest from the Government, with a reversion- 
ary interest in the Government, and still many others are 


ine 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR EXPORT. 


Recent type of locomotive made in this country for a South American railway. 


the proportionate portion of the imports from the United 
States have increased over sixfold, and while the increase 
in the total imports between 1905 and 1906 was about 75 
per cent., the increase in the imports from the United 
States was something like 250 per cent. As a result of 
this very large increase in the imports from the United 
States, Germany fell so far below its former record in 
1906 that imports from it are not separately listed. The 
imports from Great Britain fell off about one-fourth, and 
allowing for the imports from Germany, the imports 
from all other countries were of a similar nature. 

There are three classes of locomotives used in Brazil 
in general. Ordinary railway locomotives of varying 
weight and speed, hill-climbing or cog locomotives for 
mountain work, and small locomotives for use on rail- 
Ways serving the large coffee and sugar estates, often 


owned outright by foreign capital. It is unreasonable to 
expect that, other things being nearly equal, English 
railway capital will purchase American locomotives. The 
English trade in locomotives has been due largely to the 
fact that most of the railways are controlled by English 
capital. 

On the railroads owned by the Government outright 
and controlled by it American locomotives have domi- 
nated the situation. German and Belgian locomotives 
have heretofore enjoyed a poor reputation in Brazil. 
They have been cheap, but they have not been able to 
stand the test of hard service, for service in Brazil is 
hard on almost all sorts of machinery for a number of 
reasons. It is considered very doubtful if the recent or- 
ders given by Brazilian railways to Germany will result 
satisfactorily. 


FRENCH BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Concrete Being Much Used—Cheap Substitutes for Ceniente Mixttee and Use of Beton. 


.BY FRANK H. MASON, 


Consul General, Paris. 


HE mortar or cement used in France in the construc- 

tion of barns, outhouses, division walls between 

properties, storehouses, etc., varies*in composition with 
the district in which it is made and used. 

In the neighborhood of Paris such concrete is made 
by combining plaster, produced by pulverizing the na- 
tive plaster rock peculiar to this district, with river sand 
or gravel. This plaster, which costs $3.25 per cubic 
meter (351% cubic feet), is mixed with coarse sand or 
gravel in the proportion of 200 kilos (440 pounds) to 1 
cubic meter of sand for large thick walls, which are 
wholly above ground in dry locations. When the wall is 
to be thin, the cement is strengthened by increasing the 
proportion of plaster lime to 250 kilos’ (550 pounds). 

Concrete of this kind cannot be used for substruc- 
tures or foundations exposed to continuous dampness or 
action of water. For such foundations the mortar used 
is of ordinary quicklime and sand, strengthened, accord- 
ing to the humidity of location and weight of wall to be 
sustained, by the addition of hydraulic (Portland) ce- 
ment, which is also known in France as “ciment de 
Boulogne,” and costs in Paris $15 per 2,204 pounds. 
The best lime for mortar is known as “Chaux de Beffes,” 
and comes from the Department of Cher. It costs in 
Paris $7.38 per metric ton. / 

These kinds of concrete or mortar are sometimes 
mixed by machinery, but usually the ingredients are 
combined in an open trough or bed with a hoe and used 
immediately afterward. 

The composition resembling concrete is known tech- 
nically as “pisé,” and is little used in this district, for the 
reason that one of its principal ingredients is the slag of 
blast furnaces or some volcanic scoria of similar nature, 
neither of which abounds in the neighborhood of Paris. 
In districts where the volcanic scoria or blast-furnace 
slag is available it is pulverized and mixed with Port- 
land (or Boulogne) cement in the proportion of 400 to 
450 pounds of cement to a cubic meter of scoria. The 
‘usual method of mixing is combined with that of grind- 
ing or pulverizing the slag in a large circular trough 
around which travel two heavy stone disks driven by 
steam, water or horse power. The cement and slag, 
after having been thoroughly ground and mixed, are 
withdrawn from the mill, mixed with water to the proper 
consistency, and used at once for the construction of 
barns, enclosing walls for fields and gardens, and even for 
ordinary dwellings in villages or the country. 

In building division walls with this material a com- 
mon method is to use a frame or mold, consisting of two 
planks set vertically and held together by adjustable iron 
braces, which are lengthened or shortened by set-screws, 
the space between the two planks being the thickness of 


the wall. This frame is set upon the foundation, already 
prepared, and the mortar (pisé) shoveled in and rammed 
down firmly. The frame is then loosened by the set- 
screws and raised to receive the next layer of concrete. 
Walls of this character, especially in buildings, usually 
receive an outer surface coating of plaster made of finer 
sand, lime and hydraulic cement. : 


Formerly stiff clay mixed with straw or tough wild 
grass was used in country districts for pisé work in the 
cheapest class of construction, but such walls are availa- 
ble only in dry locations and soon disintegrate under the 
influence of continued moisture. 


Another composition resembling concrete used in 
France, known as “beton,” is thus described: 

Lime beton has been in longer and more general use 
than cement concretes. It was a first-class material 
when made with ordinary quicklime, and since hydraulic 
lime has been used it is better. It is a cheaper composi- 
tion than cement beton or concrete, easier to work, and 
if the initial load be not too great it is for nearly eyery 


purpose just as good. A good lime beton can_be ob- - 


tained by mixing mortar and stones, gravel or cinders, 
mortar and good-sized stones making the best composi- 
tion. Probably one-half of the houses in Marseille have 
been built of this material, and thousands of the older 
buildings, many hundred years old, are held together by 
ordinary lime. Walls built of quicklime beton must be 
laid up slowly, but with hydraulic lime beton they can be 
erected as fast as masons can work. The solidity of 
lime beton construction is shown by the sea walls and 
docks in Marseille, where masonry of this kind may be 
seen both above and below sea water, the most difficult 
test to which building material can be subjected. 


The lime is weighed out to the cubic unit of sand and 
the two dry mixed. Water is added slowly with a sprin- 
kler and the plastic consistency tested by forming a ball 
with the hand, which should exude a slight moisture, and 
being laid aside should neither flatten nor crack open. 
A mortar of 500 kilos (1,102 pounds) of lime to 1 cubic 
meter (1,308 cubic yards) of sand, mixed and beaten 
dry, has more resistance than an equal quantity of pure 
lime. A house-building mortar contains from 440 to 551 
pounds of lime per cubic meter (1,308 cubic yards) of 
sand. This is sufficient also for small arches and via- 
ducts. For tunnels, foundations and viaducts of con- 
siderable height the proportion of lime is increased by 
110 pounds, while for important arches and dams sub- 
jected to pressure the amount of lime per unit of sand 
is from 661 to 771 pounds. 


Stones or other cheap material are mixed with the | 


mortar, thus constituting the beton. 


~~ 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON. 


_ THE REORGANIZED AMERICAN CONSULAR 
AS AN AID TO FOREIGN BUYERS. 


SERVICE 


Practical Methods Recently Adopted for Making Commercial Relations Between the United 
States and Foreign Countries Closer. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE, 


_ Chief, Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State. 


HILE the noteworthy improvement recently effected 
in the consular service of the United States by 
legislation and executivé action is a matter of extreme 
gratification to the American business public, it is almost 
equally satisfactory to the many thousand foreigners who 
are engaged in trade with this country, especially to the 
buyers of American manufactures. Those who export 
to this country are required to have recourse to the serv- 
ices of the nearest American consul for the legalization 
of invoices of their shipments. Although involuntary 
clients of the consulates, they are concerned in every 
measure that will insure an honest and efficient service. 
Foreign importers, on the other hand, come voluntarily to, 
the American consuls in quest of practical information 
and advice, knowing that the promotion of American trade 
abroad is a most important branch of the duties enjoined 
upon those officers by the United States Government. The 
recent reorganization of the consular service has, there- 
fore, unusual significance for importers and handlers of 
American goods, for there is every reason why they 
should be benefited materially. 

One writer on international law has taken the ground 
that a consul is anofficer of two governments—the one who 
sends him and the one who receives him—by virtue of his 
exequatur, which is the formal permission to act granted 
to him by the receiving government. While this view 
of the effect of the exequatur is not accepted by author- 
ities in general, the modern development of the commer- 
cial duties of the American consul has brought about con- 
ditions that make it at least plausible. The promotion of 
his country’s foreign trade has come to be one of his 
principal functions, and in carrying out the standing in- 


structions of his government he is required to make every 
reasonable and proper effort to facilitate commercial in- 
tercourse between his countrymen and the business men 
of his district. In fact, the American consul is the 
official middleman between the American exporter and 
the foreign buyer, and it follows that both have the right 
to resort to the consul for information and advice in 
relation to this mutual object. It would, therefore, be as 
serious a dereliction of duty on the part of the consul to 
deliberately ignore the reasonable requests of the foreign 
merchant who seeks information with a view to the pur- 
chase of American goods as it would be for him to ignore 
the trade correspondence of an American firm. 

There was a time—not so many years ago—when 
some of our consular officers made a practice of evading 
as far as possible, on one excuse or another, applications 
for trade information concerning American goods when 
they came to them from foreign business firms resident 
in their respective districts. I knew one consul in 
Germany who considered it a smart trick to invariably 
refer such applicants to the Consul-General of Germany 
in the United States. At the present day, it is needless 
to say, no such obstructionist tactics in the path of Ameri- 
can commercial progress would be tolerated by the De- 
partment of State. Consuls are expected to enlighten the 
people in their districts as fully as practicable in regard 
to the superiority of American products, where and how 
to obtain them, and in every legitimate way to encourage 
and facilitate the importation of such products into their 
districts. 

The primary and paramount purpose of the recent re- 
organization measures has been to devise such a system 
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as will produce men of that character, and to retain them 
when secured. The new mode of appointment furnishes 
a guarantee of the high standard of the personnel, while 
the revision of salaries and application of the principles 
of the merit system make it worth while for young men 
to enter the service at the lowest grades, in the hope of 
promotion from grade to grade to the highest places, and 
with the reasonable prospect of retention through chang- 
ing administrations, provided they render faithful and 
efficient service. 

The change in the method of appointment is radical 
and far-reaching in effect. From time immemorial, and 
until only a few months ago, political influence—and gen- 
erally plenty of it—was essential to securing an appoint- 
ment in the consular service, and no branch of the Gov- 
ernment was more thoroughly changed in personnel on 
the occasion of- each transfer of party power, with the 
inevitable result that the service itself was demoralized 
and our commercial relations seriously prejudiced. 

Under the new system political indorsements and in- 
fluence are not necessary, for all appointments are made 
only to the two lowest grades of the service, and only 
after a rigid examination to show the educational and 
practical qualifications of the candidates. It should not 
require any political influence for a young man to obtain, 
through one of the Senators from his State, the “desig- 
nation” that will permit him to enter this stringent ex- 
amination. 

The Reorganization Act of April 5, 1906, reclassified 
and regraded the principal consular officers, so that there 
are now 57 consuls-general, classified in seven classes, 
with salaries ranging from $3,000 to $12,000 (London 
and Paris), and 253 consuls in nine classes, with salaries 
ranging from $2,000 to $8,000 (Liverpool). The act also 
made the notarial fees official and declared the revised 
salaries to be the sole compensation of office. The new 
salaries, which were fixed on the basis of official income 
from former salaries and unofficial fees combined, are 
reasonably adequate, thus removing a just cause of com- 
plaint against the old service. 

Another excellent feature of the reorganization law 
is the provision for regular inspection of consulates by 
a corps of five inspectors, designated as consuls-general 
at large. Each consular office must be inspected at least 
once in every two years, and a report be made to the 
Secretary of State. Formerly the Department of State 
usually learned of irregularities on the part of a consul 
only when his conduct had become a matter of public 
Under 


the new law an inspector has plenary power to suspend a 


scandal in the community of his official residence. 


delinquent officer and to take charge of his consulate. 


What the reorganization act of 1906 failed to do for 
the betterment of the service has been accomplished, 
thanks to the genius of Secretary Root, through an Ex- 
ecutive Order issued by, President Roosevelt on June 27, 
1906. This admirable measure has virtually put the con- 


sular service in the classified Civil Service of the United 
m -@ 
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States, and given to the officers affected the same secur- 
ity of tenure as is enjoyed by clerks and division chiefs 
in the executive departments at Washington. Its pro- 
visions may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Vacancies in the office of consul-general and in the 
office of consul above Class 8 shall be filled by promotion 
from the lower grades of the consular service, based upon 
ability and efficiency as shown in the service. 

Vacancies in the office of Class 8 ($2,500) and of 
consul of Class 9 ($2,000) shall be filled: (a) By pro- 
motion on the basis of ability and efficiency as shown in 
the service, of consular clerks, and of vice-consuls, deputy 
consuls and consular agents who shall have been ap- 
pointed to such offices upon examination. (b) By new 
appointments of candidates who have passed a satisfac- 
tory examination for appointment as consul. ; 

A Board of Examiners for admission to the consular 
service was established, composed of two representatives 
of the Department of State and the Chief Examiner of 
the Civil Service Commission. The examinations are 
partly oral and partly written. The oral examination, 
which is conducted by the board, is intended to determine 
the candidate’s business ability, alertness, general con- 
temporary information and natural fitness for the service, 
including moral, mental and physical qualifications, char- 
acter, address and general education and good command 
of English. The written examination includes at least 
one modern language other than English; the natural, 
industrial and commercial resources and the commerce 
of the United States, especially with reference to possi- 
bilities of increasing and extending the foreign trade of 
the United States; political economy; the elements of 
international, commercial and maritime law; American 
history, government and institutions; political and com- 
mercial geography; arithmetic, as used in commercial 
statistics, tariff calculations, exchange, accounts, etc.; 
and the modern history, since 1850, of Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East, with particular attention to 
political, commercial and economic tendencies. In order 
“to be admitted to these examinations candidates must be 
between the ages of twenty-one and fifty years, citizens 
of the United States, of good character and habits, and 
physically and mentally qualified for the proper perform- 
ance of consular work, and must also have been specially _ 
designated by the President for appointment to the con- 
sular service subject to examination. ae 

The required passing mark is 80 on a scale of 100. 
Upon the conclusion of the examinations the Board cer- 
tifies the names of the candidates who have attained that 
general average. These names constitute the eligible list 
from which all appointments to vacancies arising in the 
eight or ninth class of consuls will henceforth be made 
by the President. It is also provided that in designations 
for appointment subject to examination and in appoint- 
ments after examination due regard will be had to the 
rule that, as between candidates of equal merit, appoint- 
ments should be so made as to secure proportional repre- 
sentation of all the States and Territories in the consular 


Consular Service 
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service; and neither in the designation for examination 
nor certification of appointment will the political affilia- 
tions of the candidate be considered. 

Equally important with the stringent examination sys- 
tem above described are the regulations governing pro- 
motions in the service. On this point the Executive 
Order provides that no promotion shall be made except 
for efficiency, as shown by the work that the officer has 
accomplished, the ability, promptness and diligence dis- 
played by him in the performance of all his official duties, 
his conduct, and his fitness for the consular service. A 
permanent efficiency record of consular officers of all 
grades was established in the Department of State by 
Secretary Root soon after he came into office. Every 
consular officer was notified that the ability, promptness 
and diligence displayed by him in the performance of all 
his official duties, his conduct while in office, and the 
character of his reports upon the trade relations with the 
United States, would be considered as proper elements in 
the determination of his relative efficiency, and that this 
record would be consulted by the Secretary of State and 
be brought by him to the attention of the President in 
determining questions as 
to retention in office, trans- 
fers and promotions. 

All these innovations 
for the improvement of the 
consular service furnish 
the best possible guarantee 
that worthy and - efficient 
consuls will hereafter be 
retained regardless of po- 
litical changes in the Ad- 
ministration, for _ public 
sentiment has become crys- 
tallized in favor of the new 
system and would not tol- 
erate its abandonment by 
any party. In fact, Demo- 
cratic as well as Republi- 
can leaders in Congress 
have expressed their un- 
qualified approval of the 
changes, and Senators of 
the opposition who repre- 
sent States whose quotas 
in the service have not 
been exceeded have not 
been slow to designate con- 
stituents for the recent ex- 
aminations. Under these 
gratifying conditions there 
is no longer any justification for deploring the fact that 
the consular service offers no career. For the right sort 
of men a promising, even brilliant, career is now available. 

No argument is needed to show how foreign buyers 
of American goods will profit by the reorganization of 
our consular service. In time the new system will pro- 
duce a corps of trained specialists, who will retain their 
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Consul, Barranquilla, Colombia. 


positions so long as they render faithful and efficient 
service. I shall point out a few particulars in which the 
interests of foreign business men may be well served by 
the American consuls. 

TRADE REporTs. 

It is obvious that persons in foreign countries who are 
engaged in trade with the United States are vitally 
interested in the character of the commercial informa- 
tion furnished for official publication. by the American 
consuls. Experience has that these reports 
are a very influential factor in the development of our 
foreign commerce. It is of the highest importance that 
they shall be as complete and accurate as is practicable. 
Formerly there were too many officers in the service who 
regarded this work as an irksome task, to be avoided as 
much as possible. These men made no reports upon their 
own initiative, and when they complied at all with specific 
instructions from the Department their reports were apt 
to be superficial and misleading. There is, however, no 
longer any room in the service for this narrow spirit of 
indifference. Every consul is required to make: (a) An 
annual report on the commerce and industries of his dis- 
trict; (b) a report, as com- 
plete as possible, in re- 
sponse to every circular or 
individual instruction from 
the Department; (c) and 
reports upon his own initia- 
tive on any phase of local 
commercial or industrial af- 
fairs in regard to which he 


shown 


can secure information that 
is likely to be of practical 
value to the American busi- 
ness public. ‘ 
Many consuls now in 
the service make a close 
and intelligent study of lo- 
cal trade conditions and 
communicate to this Gov- 
ernment every piece of in- 
telligence that promises to 
aid in the practical enlight- 


enment of American ex- 
porters. While I was 
in the service a_ score 


of years ago the consul 
who made a dozen trade 


reports a year exceed- 
ed the average record. 
HON. PIERRE DE MERES, At the present time it 


is not uncommon for a sin- 
gle officer to furnish 50, 75, or 100 trade reports per 
annum. One assured result of the recent changes in our 
system will be an improvement in the character of the 
trade reports. 
CoMMERCIAL LETTERS. 

In the last-two or three years the Department of State 

has frequently enjoined upon the consular officers the 
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importance of aiding American manufacturers and ex- 
porters through the medium of trade correspondence. 
Thousands of American business men, when they desire 
any specific information about trade matters in a foreign 
country, write directly to the American consul. Many 
consulates are fairly deluged with these letters of inquiry, 
and, so long as the requests are reasonable, the consuls 
are expected to comply with them by sending replies 
through the Department of State for its information. 
Whenever these replies, as is often the case, contain trade 
information that would seem to be of interest and value 
to the business public two extra copies must be trans- 
mitted by the consuls, one for filing in the Department of 
State and the other for the information of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 


“FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES.” 


Another way in which the American consuls can be 
of great service directly to the foreign buyers of our 
products is through the medium of the occasional depart- 
ment of the Daily Consular and Trade Reports styled 
“Foreign Opportunities.” Whenever, for instance, a for- 
eign merchant desires to 
obtain detailed informa- 
tion concerning a particu- 
lar American product that 
is not advertised in the 
pages of the AMERICAN 
Exporter, he has only to 
make his wishes known 


to the American con- 
sul in his community. 
LOGS pied type or 
tina t. olhicer’* “therm a0 
communicate the re- 
quest to the Depart- 
ment)» on) state; «by 
which it will be re- 


. ferred to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor 
for publication in the 
Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports under the head 
above mentioned. In the 
publication, however, the 
identity of the foreign 
inquirer, or even the 
city in which he lives, 
is not disclosed, it be- 
ing the policy to re- 
serve information of this character exclusively for 
American export interests. American manufacturers 
who see the notice and desire to correspond with the pos- 
sible foreign buyer are given his name and address on 
application to the Bureau of Manufactures, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, reference being made to the 
serial number of the “Foreign Trade Opportunities.” The 
following examples of this commercial intelligence service 
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are taken from late issues of Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports: 


No. 1221. Street Sign Plates and Enamel Letters.—An American 
consular officer in Canada reports that a business man in 
his consular district desires to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of street sign plates and enamel 
numbers and letters. 


No. 1224. Automobiles—An American consular officer in south- 
ern Europe reports that a company has been formed in his 
consular district for the sale of automobiles. Up to the 
present time there have been no automobile dealers in the 
country in question, sales to date having been effected by 
foreign houses. 


No, 1225. Paper Bag Machinery—An American consular officer 
in southern Europe reports that a dealer in olives and figs 
desires illustrated catalogues, terms and prices of paper 
bag machinery. 


No. 1226. Roller Skates.—Information has been received from 
an American consular officer in a Spanish-American coun- 
try to the effect that roller skating has become very popu- 
lar in his district. Exporters of skates, such as are fas- 
tened to the feet with straps and not clamps, will find 
a ready market for their goods. A large shipment just — 
received had sold out quickly and there was a public de- 

: mand for more. 

No. 1234. Electric Power 
Plant Equipment.—An 
American consul in 
Central America states 
that a mining company 
is planning to erect an 
electric power plant at 
a waterfall near its 
mine, and will probably 
be in the market for a 
complete outfit in con- 
nection therewith. 

No. 1235. Motor Boats.— 
An American consul in 
Canada names three 
prospective buyers for 
motor boats. He adds 
that the navigable con- 
ditions for this class of 
water craft in that dis- 
trict are excellent. 

Lists OF FoREIGN FIRMS 


HANDLING AMERI- 

CAN Goons. 

The Department of 
State, at the instance 


of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has 
recently instructed the 
American consular officers 
to furnish systematized 
lists of the merchants in their respective districts who 
handle, or might be induced to handle, American goods. 
This information is carefully indexed and filed for refer- 
ence in the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and will, when complete, constitute a 
business directory covering the world and every line of 
industry that will be of immense value to American ex- 
porters. It is obvious that the co-operation of foreign 


Consular Service 
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buyers of American goods is desirable in this work. 
Every change in a firm name or address should be 
promptly communicated to the American consul for cor- 
rection of the official list. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES OF AMERICAN Goons. 

Still another means of utilizing the American consular 
‘service is open freely to foreign buyers. They are in- 
vited and urged to visit the consulates and inspect the 
catalogues and samples of American goods which are 
kept on file at every well regulated office. American 
trade journals are also usually kept on file for the use of 
those interested. In a recent report, Consul Van Dyne, 
of Kingston, Jamaica, writes as follows: 

“I am interested in fitting up one room in the new consular 
offices as a cataolgue and consulting room for local merchants 
and buyers, and propose to have catalogues of American adver- 
tisers as well as trade journals systematically arranged and an 


invitation extended to the business men to come and consult 
them freely. Catalogues of American houses should be sent to 


this office. Quite a number have been sent already, but there 
should be many more. I would like to develop this branch of the. 
work.” 


Efforts of this kind for the development of closer 
commercial intercourse are heartily encouraged by the 
Department of State and the Department of Commerce 


and Labor. 


One of the best equipped offices in the service for the 
dissemination of practical information about American 
manufactures, with a view to saving the trouble of lengthy 
correspondence between American manufacturers and the 
foreign consumers, is the consulate at Prague, Bohemia. 
The following account of Consul Ledoux’s bureau of 
information for the benefit of foreign buyers is repro- 


duced from the Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

“For a year previous to February, 1905, Mr. Ledoux worked 
on this plan, indexing, classifying, filing and collecting. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1905, he gave a reception to all the other consuls and 
the officials of the city, and formally announced that his Ameri- 
can commercial intelligence department was open to the people 
of Prague. Since then the business men of the town have con- 
stantly patronized it, and American trade has tripled. 

“Information about every American product that could possi- 
bly be needed in Prague is on Mr. Ledoux’s files. He has every- 
thing properly classified and can give the fullest details at a 
moment’s notice. 


AMERICAN PAPERS ON FILE. 

“Another feature is the commercial reading room at the con- 
sulate. In this room 100 of the leading commercial and trade 
papers of the United States are on file and accessible. This room 
has become so popular in Prague that it is always crowded.” 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOUR AUTOMOBILE RACE. 


Fifteen competing cars lined up for the twenty-four 
hour International Endurance Derby, recently held at 
the Brighton Beach race track, New York. The event 
was open to single stock touring cars and touring runa- 


SIXTY H. P. LOZIER, WINNER OF 100 MILE RACE. 


bouts, either stripped or fully equipped, of sixty horse 
power or under. 
The starters were as follows: 


Car. Horse Power. Driver. ’ 
Sittidebainer = nemeteee or airs cs ceri 30 M.. Roberts, B. Mcelilried. 
ADO RGAES <2 08 cara ner ee ee 60 Holm, Dittsman. 

Ozona eres taac sis tae matae ak 40  Smelzer, Lynch. 

EG ZIG TRA e ras cis eens eke citys 50  Michenor, Mulford. 
Mitchel pavemech vere at baeemare oe 40  Zirber, Hudson. 
tayetenv Mtl letumes dards ie eer testes 50  Lawwell, Knepper. 
JACKSOnM Bw eePAS aie eae ese ree ee 40 Burman, Cobe. 
\WWelGhPRE Myre ree cc cae oroi nant ois 50  Trewen, Greenwood. 
Deleha yen ee ctie a<tiigtesthy oie Catone 45. Mongini, Santi. 
Pilani et emraie ne Saree are f 28-32 Strang, Anderson. 
DDaEba CO Parente can tients es 50 Nunegray, McMullen. 
Dew Dietrich temeriacmies vt. ea 50 ~=©Fuller. 
’ Oldsmobileminaatess tetse ees s 35  Steurwald, Anderson. 
Stoddard-Daytoni.ti2.24i..... 35 “Howard,. Thomason. 
Mates Ofiw ieeecnc sc ecktel betes Diane. sls 30 ~=Ryall, Reifenburg. 


The score at the end of the race was: Thomas, 997 
miles; Lozier, 972 miles; Jackson, 966 miles; Darracq, 
720 miles. . 

The one hundred mile race, open to stock touring 
cars and runabouts, 60 horse power and under, was 
handily won by Lozier, 60 horse power, driven by Miche- 
ner, with Packard second and Studebaker third. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR RACE, BRIGHTON BEACH TRACK. 
Thomas, first; Lozier, second; Jackson, third. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA IN LONDON. 


What It Has Done in England’s Capital—The British Loath to Acknowledge the Source 
of Benefits. 


BY B. OLNEY HOUGH, 


Eprror, THE AMERICAN EXporTER. 


Lonpon, August 1, 1907. 
HOROUGHLY characteristic of present-day British 
temper is the caption that the Pall Mall Gazette 
put a few days ago to a New York cablegram announcing 
the shipment of a cargo of American steel rails to Dalny, 
“Britain Advances the Money—America Supplies the 
Goods.” 

There now exists in England a popular recrudescence 
of insularity that may be patriotism or may be politics. 
Far be it from the stranger to judge. The notable fact 
is that from every other show window stares out the 
legend, ‘‘Made in Great Britain,’ “Our Goods Are All 
British Made,” or other intimation to the same effect. The 
legend does not always tell the truth, and alongside of it 
subsists, yes, flourishes, an American shop. 

That the cry of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers 
has convincingly penetrated many British hearts is, how- 
ever, evidenced by the fact that—or so I am told—an 
increasingly large percentage of foreign goods is now 
being imported unmarked with name of manufacturer or 
place of origin. The inference is obvious. Telling, too, 
is the other admitted fact that partially prepared material 
is constantly growing in importation to be finished in 
British workshops, and that there is an unprecedented 
demand on the part of British manufacturers to purchase 
American or other foreign patent rights, or the privilege 
to manufacture under them on royalty. 

To my mind this is the most significant feature dis- 
tinguishing the British commercial world of to-day, and 
it is full of meaning, which the world will do well to ap- 
preciate. In the course of a month’s visit to the principal 
cities of Great Britain I do not think that in one instance, 
where I have talked politics with a British business man, 
the opinion has not been expressed that in a comparatively 
short time—say, within five years—the United Kingdom 
will surely have adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff pro- 
posals, and, coupled with enthusiastic devotion to the 
principle, is a pronounced tendency to gloat—no other 
word will express it—to gloat over the brilliant future 
that Britain’s manufacturers will then enjoy when Ameri- 
can electrical devices, American machinery, Ameri- 
can hardware, American boots and shoes, American what- 
not will be barred by a tariff wall and no longer be able 
to compete with the long-suffering British manufacturer. 
How far this would work out in exactly the way expected 
may be open to pertinent question, but certain it is that 
this is the temper to-day of the British manufacturer, and 
just as certain it is that he is now engaged in making his 
plans to manufacture here as large a part as possible of 


the goods he has heretofore obtained more cheaply from 
the United States. 

It should by no means be forgotten, however, that 
certain American goods the British manufacturer can 
never supplant, nor that far more strenuous tariff pro- 
visions in Germany, for example, than are possible here 
have not prevented a wholesome growth of American 
business in that country, and, moreover, along many of 
the same lines that have hitherto been successful in free- 
trade England. 

Evidences of an American invasion are met with at 
every turn in the form of innovations undreamt of by the 
Londoner twenty years ago. It may perhaps be doubtful 
whether the average British citizen appreciates the fact 
that these innovations are of American origin. He is dis- 
posed to argue that if a thing is good it is British. Your 
waiter, as he serves your dinner in the restaurant, volun- 
teers the information that the piece the orchestra is play- 
ing is from a certain operetta “that all London has gone 
mad over just now, sir.” You remark that it is German 
music, popular in Berlin two years ago. The waiter moves 
away with a certain sad incredulity. He feels sure that 
any music that is worth anything has its first hearing in 
London as a matter of course. 

The adjective “American” is tacked on to many a 
novelty, primarily to advertise it as a novelty, and, prob- 
ably, very often without any serious expectation that it 
will develop into a permanent fixture in British life. I 
am told by a man in a position to know that there are 
now about a thousand American soda water fountains in 
London and its suburbs. The sign, “American Soda 
Fountain,’ greets you from many a tea-room, confection- 
er’s shop and restaurant, sometimes in the most unex- 
pected locations. But, like the “American bar,” the in- 
stitution has in British practice drifted far from its 
original American prototype. 

Twenty years have passed since, as a boy, I made 
my first visit to England. In the course of these years 
I have revisited London many times, and always I have 
found new marks of the effect wrought on life here and 
on the physical aspect of the city itself by American ex- 
ample, and the introduction of American inventions and 
practices. When one traveled by rail in England twenty 
years ago he found none of the conveniences and luxu- 
ries which he had long since grown to regard as indis- 
pensable and as a matter of course at home. Here one 
found no lavatories in the railway carriages, no steam 
heat, no gas, to say nothing of electricity, no dining cars, 
no sleeping cars. This has all been changed now, very 
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gradually, very slowly changed, although in the general 
use of the “corridor” train the railways of this country 
are still behind some of those on the Continent. Every 
one of the improvements toward comfort in railway travel 
owed its invention to America, and its introduction here 
to American example. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago I occupied an office in 
one of London’s chief business districts for many months 
during the year. Tiny rooms, dingy, dirty, up two or 
three flights of steep, narrow stairs, without heating ap- 
paratus beyond a provokingly inadequate grate, without 
sanitary facilities of any sort, boasting the.sickly illu- 
mination of antique gas jets. Telephone? Who in Lon- 
don thought in those days of using a telephone? How 
many business houses used typewritten letters? Yet my 
offices were the best that I was able to find for my pur- 
pose. But to-day—ah! the American Idea has wrought 
its work or has at least made a beginning. In every di- 
rection, even in the old City, you find comparatively com- 
fortable offices, elevators, steam or hot water heat, electric 
light, telephone, and quite as a matter of course you have 
your “shorthand writer and typist.” 

Within my own knowledge it has taken London twen- 
ty years to realize the advantages to be gained by adopt- 
ing the improvements which a newer country had to offer. 
It is far from my purpose, as an American, to indicate 
any feeling of superiority in that the older country was 
“shown how’ by my own. It must be remembered that 
the majority of these improvements were the result of 
necessity, and “necessity is the mother of invention.” In 
grappling with the novel and gigantic problems which the 
unexampled industrial growth of a new country brought 
forward for solution, improvements resulted which were 
sO important and so revolutionary that they could be 
utilized with equal benefit by the old countries as well as 
the new. Therefore the subject does not rightfully be- 
long to the domains of sentiment and patriotism but to 
the industrial world as a whole, without regard to nation- 
ality. 

Is the debt to America acknowledged? No—or but 
grudgingly and with reservations. I fancy that there’s 
many an Englishman who disapproves of these innova- 
tions, just as there are many I know who climb the stairs 
by preference instead of patronizing the lift. 

How slowly do things change here! And yet there 
still exist Americans who run over to London, confident 
of converting the Englishman to a new scheme in three 
days’ time. For thirteen years, to my personal knowledge, 
there has been more or less talk in London of steel build- 
ing construction after the “American Idea.” It has at- 
rived at last, but not until an American engineering firm 
personally introduced and demonstrated it to unconvinced 
London. I do not mean to criticise English deliberation. 
On the contrary, while I wonder at it, I yet approve of it 
ina way. I fancy that we should do many things much 
better and more wisely in America were we to temper 
impetuosity with a liberal allowance of something like 
this same British care and deliberation. Nevertheless, 


the American never ceases to be amazed by this ineradi- 
cable British characteristic, and not unusually entirely 
loses patience with it. 

Said the secretary of a big combination of British 
cement manufacturers when talking to me about cement 
construction work in this kingdom: “Our people haven’t 
waked up to it yet. Some of you Americans will have to 
come over here with their money and show our English- 
men how it’s done and what its advantages are.” 

When in London a year ago I used to patronize the 
recently opened “Bakerloo” tube in order to visit certain 
friends. Quite by the bye, London owes her present 
system of “tubes” to American enterprise and initiative. 
And when anything goes wrong—but only then—you see 
the newspaper columns liberally sprinkled with the ad- 
jective “American.” The Bakerloo tube was at that time 
almost deserted. There were seats galore to be had by 
every train. To-day the Londoner has at last become 
aware of its existence and the trains are crowded. The 
County Council has built and is operating electric tram 
services right across the city, and, incidentally again, 
provides a very good service at fares equivalent to 2 and 3 
cents, according to distance. And, postscriptum number 
two, will it be denied that the present and the prospective 
electric tram development is also very largely due to the 
force of American example? , 

The casual visitor to London will probably be im- 
pressed by the thickly displayed signboards of the Ameri- 
can shoe store, American iced drinks, the American soda 
fountain. But the American Idea in its influence upon 
London life goes far deeper than these comparatively 
trivial and surface indications. It is undeniably true that 
there exists in England a supercilious disdain of the Yan- 
kee—the pushing, boastful Yankee, his accent and _ his 
mannerisms. I do not think that we Americans can do 
better than accept it in good-natured indifference. After 
all, it is by no means worse than the attitude with which 
the Englishman greets his Australian cousins and pro- 
tégés when they visit London. Nor is it much if any worse 
than the ridicule they privately heap upon the French 
“froggy” when it is not a question of a public discussion 
of the entente cordiale. But I do feel moved to plead 
for a little more general and more honest recognition of 
the material debt that London and the English nation owe 
to American inventive and creative genius, to American 
enterprise and initiative in this, John Bull’s own island, 
a very few examples of which I have only been able to 
refer to here as what is coming to be known and approved 
of as the “American Idea.” 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1907, Canada’s 
total foreign trade was $616,099,989, made up of $343,- 
893,383 imports and $272,206,606 exports. This broke all 
records both in imports and exports. The 1907 total was 
$65,000,000 ahead of 1906; $146,000,000 ahead of 1905; 
$144,000,000 ahead of 1904, and $230,000,000 ahead of 
1903. Canadian manufacturers are catering to export 
trade. 


WITH THE MANUFACTURERS; 


Industrial Notes of Interest—Descriptions of Products Which Find a Ready Market Abroad. 


“IDEAL” MACHINES FOR MEXICO. 


The success of the Ideal Concrete Block Machine, its uni- 
versal adoption and the increasing demand from every country 
in the civilized world, is a poles proof of the ancient saw that 
“ft never rains but it pours.” 

There has recently left the factory of the Ideal Concrete Ma- 
chinery Company, of South Bend, Ind., the third carload of a four 
car shipment of Ideal concrete block machines to Mexico. The 
fourth carload is practically ready for shipment, and will go 
forward at an early date. 

Heavy shipment of the Ideal machines to foreign countries 
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THE THIRD CARLOAD OF A FOUR CAR SHIPMENT OF IDEAL 
CONCRETE MACHINES FOR MEXICO. 


is becoming so frequent as to be regarded as quite an ordinary 
occurrence. Shipments have recently been made to Valparaiso, 
Chili; Panama, Central America; Khartum, Sudan, Egypt; Glas- 
gow, Scotland; Budapest, Hungary; Bucharest, Roumania, and 
elsewhere. 

The heavy export requirement for Ideal machines, coming as 
it does to swell the monthly multiplied domestic demand, has 
necessitated increased factory facilities that rank the Ideal Con- 
crete Machinery Company among the leading manufacturing con- 
cerns of the Middle West. 

Recent improvements to the Ideal machine make it universal 
in its adaptability, and really unique among machines for cement 
block manufacture. An attractive and expensive catalogue has 
recently been issued that is a valuable guide to the home builder 
and the block manufacturer alike. It is sent free on application, 
and the information it contains makes it well worth sending for. 


SHEET METAL BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The export demand for the sheet metal building materials 
manufactured by the Metallic Roofing Company, of Toronto, 
Canada, is growing to large proportions. Among the products 
are metal shingles, roofing, iron fencing, corrugated sheets, rock- 
faced corner stones, ornamental ridgings, sidings, cleats, oiled 
building papers, cornices and metal ceilings. 


“THE BELT BOOK.” 


Charles A. Schieren & Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of leather belting, have’ just begun the publication of a 
monthly paper, “The Belt Book,” attractively arranged, well 
illustrated and containing much interesting reading matter. 

To quote from its introduction: 

“*The Belt Book’ has been started to help a little in the 
progress of the tanning and other leather industries. It 
will try to be up-to-date itself. Its editor will endeavor in 
every way to avoid getting any trace of tannin in his system. 
Briefly stated, its object is to circulate information in palatable 
form about the leather business, and especially about belts. 
New processes and their better’ results will be described. 
Users of belting will be told how to pick out good belts and 
belts to fit their particular needs. They will be given hints 
as to the proper use of belting, to get the best service and 
the most service out of it. ; 

“Much quaint historical information will be furnished. 

“A joke now and then may be 

“But introductory announcements are tiresome. Note 
this carefully—if you don’t read ‘The Belt Book’ its editor 
will be grievously disappointed. You won’t be disappointed, 
perhaps, because you won’t know what you are missing. 


_ Warning is given in advance, however, that above everything 


else there is to be the effort to make ‘The Belt Book’ enter- 
taining and worth reading.” 


SOFA BEDS FOR HOTEL. 


The Statler Hotel Company, who are erecting the huge new 
hotel in Buffalo, have placed an order with the Jamestown 
Lounge Company for an even one hundred “Simplicity” Daven- 
port sofa beds for the new hostelry. The style selected is a 
massive Colonial design in mahogany, one of the finest patterns 
in the line. This will be richly upholstered in high grade fab- 
rics to harmonize with the handsome furnishings of the house, 
and as the order specifies “De Luxe upholstery,” with the finest 
quality of curled hair filling, it is evident that the Statler Com- 
pany feel that there is nothing too good for the patrons of the 
hotel. 

As the “Simplicity” was chosen in competition with nearly all 
the best known makes of sofa beds in the market, the manufac- 
turers are excusable for feeling somewhat elated at the receipt 
of this order. The hotel is expected to open for business early 
in the fall, and is supposed to be one of a chain of new hotels 
to be erected in other cities in the near future by the Statler 
Company. 


NEW IDEAS IN REVOLVER CONSTRUCTION. 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., have recently placed on the market a new revolver, known 
as Model 1906, which is described as a “marvel for the price.” 
This is a 22 caliber, 7 shot revolver of the ae fire style, and is 
adapted to the following rim fire cartridges: 22 short, 22 long and 
22 S. & W. long. The weapon weighs 10 ounces and is supplied | 


with 2%, 4% or 6 inch octagon barrels, 
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CEMENT MACHINES IN IRELAND. 


That the concrete block is destined to play an important part 
in heavy construction in all parts of the world is evidenced by a 
large order just received by the Century Cement Machine Com- 
pany for a number of their Hercules machines to be shipped to 
Ireland, where they will be used in turning out stone 12 inches 
high by 24 inches long, to be used in the construction of a 
Roman Catholic church, to cost over $60,000. 

This immense edifice will be built entirely of concftete block, 
and when completed will be the largest concrete block structure 
ever erected in Ireland. 

Fine examples of Hercules concrete block construction can 
be seen in various parts of Ireland. On Chichester street, Bel- 
fast, stands a handsome four-story concrete block office building, 
erected last season by one of the best known firms in Belfast. 

A new line of railroad now under course of construction will 
have concrete block stations, several Hercules machines having 
already been received by the contractors having the work in 
hand. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN A REO. 


The accompanying illustration shows President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Secretary 


Loeb, President J. L. 
Snyder, of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and President 
Reet Olds, of the 
Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, on their way 
to the Michigan Agri- 
cultural State Col- 
lege, at Lansing, on 
the occasion of the 
recent semi-centen- 
nial celebration there. 

Lansing is the 
home of the “Reo,” 
and the big plant 
where the _ well- 
known cars of the 
Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany are made is one 
of the largest and 
most important man- 
ufacturing establish- 
ments in Michigan. 
The Reo Company 
Teports a very large foreign business on their cars, and are 
booking more orders than ever before. 


MINIATURE AIR DRILL. 


Compressed air and pneumatic tools are so generally used in 
machine shops throughout the world that our readers will be 
interested in a unique and novel tool recently put upon the 
market by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

This tool is known as the “Midget Air Drill.’ It is claimed 
that this remarkable drill has a capacity for drilling up to 
and including three-sixteenth inch of steel, and its weight is 
only 2% pounds. The distance from the top of the breastplate 
to the end of the spindle is 75 inches. The speed of the motor 
is 22,000 revolutions per minute, and the speed of the spindle 
2,000 revolutions, 

The drill is of the rotary type and operates at full speed with- 
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out vibration. It is particularly adapted to drilling tell-tale holes 
in staybolts or general light work where great accuracy is 
required, 


NEW MODEL OF STEAM RUNABOUT. 


The White Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, announces that it 
has now commenced deliveries of its Model “G’ 30 horse power 
steam runabout which was seen for the first time at the Grand 
Central Palace Show. The chassis of this car is identical with 
the other Model “G”’ White cars, except that its wheel base is 


. but 104 inches as compared with 115 inches in the other machines 


of this model, and also it is geared for somewhat higher speeds. 

A distinctive feature of the body work of this car, as com- 
pared with other high-powered runabouts, is the arrangement of 
a combination sliding and folding door at either side of the 
rumble seat, which adds much to the general businesslike ap- 
pearance of the machine. Another distinctive feature is that 
back of the rumble seat of a good sized space is provided espe- 
cially to accommodate baggage, and a small dust-proof trunk is 
provided which exactly fits this space. 

In all of the company’s 1907 models of steam cars the funda- 
mental features which characterized the previous model of White 
cars have been retained, but there have been numerous note- 
worthy improvements 
along the lines. of 
progress. The sys- 
tem of regulation has 
been so perfected that 
there is always a 
practically constant 
steam, pressure 
whether. the car is 
trav Gling fast ,or 
slow, coasting, climb- 
ing the steepest hill, 
or pulling through 
sand or mud. 


IMPORTANT 
PAINT IN- 
TERESTS. 


The firm of Bran- 
dram-Hender- 
son, Limited, has 
been incorporated in 
Canada with a capital 
of $1,750,000 to take 
over the paint, var- 
nish and color business of Henderson & Potts, Limited, Halifax 
and St. John, and Henderson & Potts Company, Limited, Mon- 
treal, and in addition to corrode and manufacture Brandram’s 
B. B. white lead in Canada by the same special process employed 
by Brandram Brothers & Co., Limited, London, England, for 
upward of two centuries. The manufacture of other lead prod- 
ucts will also be undertaken at the same time. 

It is hardly necessary to call the attention of the public to the 
merits of Brandram’s B. B. white lead, because it has been the 
standard for so long, During the time in which the firm of Hen- 
derson & Potts have been sole agents and grinders of this lead 
in Canada the demand has steadily increased, and it was found 
necessary to equip a factory with a capacity of 3,000 tons per 
annum, provision also being made to double this output when 
required. These lead corroding and other works, comprising an 
area of over five acres, are being erected in Montreal, Canada, and 
are nearly completed. When these works are in operation Messrs. 
Brandram-Henderson, Limited, will be the only firm in Canada 
who corrode and manufacture their own dry white lead. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS ENGINES IN THE PUMP- 
ING PLANT OF THE OMAHA 
WATER COMPANY. 


By WIt.Lis COoLLiNns. 


From the standpoint of high economy continuously main- 
tained throughout a long period of time, the central station of 
the Omaha waterworks system, equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
pumping engines, has a record of more than ordinary interest, 
as will be seen from the following account. ! 

The construction of this system was begun in 1880, when 
the population of the city was only 30,000, and completed in 
1883. When completed the system had 28 miles of water mains 
and 250 fire hydrants. The Missouri River was the source of 


PUMPING ENGINES. 


supply. The water was first pumped up about 30 feet to four 
large basins on the river side, where sedimentation took place, 
considerably: clarifying the water. The clarified water flowed to 
the suction of the high lift pumps, which discharged to a 10,000,- 
000 gallon reservoir on Walnut Hill. Water was supplied to the 
city of Omaha, South Omaha and the suburbs of Dundee, Flor- 
ence and East Omaha. In 1886 the average daily consumption 
was about 6,000,000 gallons. 

In 1887 a new central pumping station was built at Florence, 
Neb., which is located several miles up stream on the Missouri 
River beyond all danger of sewage contamination to the water. 
The plant is surrounded by 107 acres of parked ground, and is 
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called by the Indian name of pure water, viz. Minelusa. The 
mechanical equipment of this plant is particularly fine. Although 
some of the machinery has been in operation for nearly twenty 
years, the record for economy and reliability is most creditable 
and comparable with pumping plants built ten or fifteen years 
later. The low service and high service pumps are installed in 
the same station, and supplied with steam from a common boiler 
plant. The first installation consisted of two 12,000,000 gallon 
vertical compound, crank-and-flywheel pumping engines of the 
Allis-Chalmers type to work under a head of 70 feet for the 
low service, and one 18,000,000 gallon vertical, triple-expansion 
pumping engine of the Allis-Chalmers type, to work under a 
head of 310 feet for high service, discharging to reservoir and 
distribution system. The low service pumps’ deliver the water 
to a series of sedimentation basins on the bank above the river, 
‘these basins being arranged with a series 
of cascades between adjacent basins, with 
water levels carried so as to give a drop 
of 2 feet or 3 feet over each series of cas- 
cades. The cascades have sills perfectly 
level and long enough to carry the maxi- 
mum amount of water in a very thin sheet. 
Air is admitted freely behind. the falling 
water. This complete aeration of the water, 
alternated with complete rest in the sedi- 
mentation basins, has a wonderful clarify- 
ing effect, and practically removes all of 
the red silt from the river water by the 
time it reaches the last basin. The clear 
water flows to the high lift pumps under 
a slight head. 

In 1898 the increase in water consump- 
tion demanded additional pumping capac- 
ity, and an 18,000,000 gallon Allis-Chalmers 
vertical compound pumping engine was in- 
stalled for low service duty, and a little 
later, in 1902, a 20,000,000 gallon vertical 
triple Allis-Chalmers pumping engine was 
installed to give increased capacity for the 
high service system, making in all five 
Allis-Chalmers pumping engines with an 
aggregate capacity of 80,000,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours. 

All of these pumping engines have 
records for reliability; there has never 
been a break requiring a shutdown for re-. 
pairs. 

The first vertical, triple-expansion 
pumping engine has the following cylinder 
diameters: h. p., 40 inches; i. p., 70 inches; 
l. p., 104 inches, and the stroke of all is 60 
inches. These cylinder sizes were very 
much larger than anything ever designed 
for pumping engine work at that time. 
The total weight of the machine was about 
1,500,000 pounds. The introduction of this 
unit reduced the consumption of fuel 50 
per cent., and for some years was claimed 
to be the most economical pumping engine 
unit in service, requiring but 114 pounds of coal per horse power 
per hour, — 

The second vertical, triple-expansion pumping engine has 
steam cylinders of the same diameters as corresponding cyl- 
inders on the first engine, but the stroke is increased to 66 
inches. Each pumping engine makes twenty revolutions per 
minute, and the second machine has 10 per cent. greater capacity 
on account of the longer stroke. The second machine is of the 
“self-contained” type, with the steam engine supported by the 
pump chambers. 

There are now 230 miles of water mains, and about 15,000 
service connections to the Omaha water system. 
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AN INNOVATION—THE “GO-BASKET.” 


The “Oriole Go-Basket,” two views of which are presented 
herewith, is a distinctly novel invention that has already proven 
one of the fastest selling specialties that has in recent years been 
put upon the market. The “Go-Basket” is a combination of a 
baby’s go-cart, chair, jumper or bassinet, and can be picked up by 
the mother, always with the baby in it, almost or quite as easily 
and handily as an ordinary traveling bag. Three seconds suffice 
to make the change from a go-cart, the wheels disappearing from 


sight, and permitting baby, “go-basket” and all to be taken on the 
lap or on the arm without danger of soiling the clothes. Its con- 
venience, therefore, in crowded streets, in shops, on tramcars and 
in many other situations where it is usually impossible to take a 
go-cart commends the “go-basket” on sight. The Withrow Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who are the inventors 
and manufacturers, further point out the fact that, besides being 
of strikingly handsome design, the “go-basket” is fitted with a 
sunshade, amply protecting the eyes of the child. 


A SILVER JUBILEE. 


s 

Incubators and brooders are by no means new apparatus in 
America, and the products of our factories, shipped to many for- 
eign markets for many years past, have made this phase of 
American ingenuity familiar and popular in most countries where 
any interest exists in raising poultry. One of the oldest manufac- 
turing concerns in this line, the Reliable Incubator and Brooder 
Company, Quincy, Ill., is this year celebrating its silver jubilee, 
for it dates its organization from exactly a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The illustration here shown represents what the company in 
question claim is a line of apparatus quite unique in its class, for 
although shown at all of the principal expositions and trials in 
competition with other makes, they have never once been beaten 
in all these twenty-five years. 

It may be observed that several 
facts have probably contributed to 
the pronounced success of the “Re- 
liable” line; first, the machines are 
entirely constructed under one roof; 
second, from the selection of the ma- 
terial up to the final operation of 
packing for shipment they are subject 
to the personal supervision of fore- 
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NEW TYPEWRITER. 


It is the universal opinion of the leading commercial houses 
that a typewriter is an absolute necessity in their business, and 
while $100 seems to be a large sum to pay for an instrument to 
take the place of the pen, they have always been compelled to 
pay this high price. It has been demonstrated beyond question 


Mode} No.8 


MODEL 8 AMERICAN. 
that a thoroughly reliable high speed simple typewriter can be 
produced at one-half this price, for the American $50 typewriter, 
with its simple lever type bar, is now found in the leading com- 
mercial houses throughout the world. During the past seven 
years it has earned a reputation for simplicity, durability and 
high speed unsurpassed by any. 

As improvement is the order of the age, however, the manu- 
facturers announce that their new Model No. 8, improved in 
many important details, is now ready for the market. 

First and foremost is the improved type bar bearing, the most 
important part of all typewriters, which insures the type bars 
lasting a lifetime. While this adds considerably to the cost of 
the machine, nevertheless it is warranted by the strengthening of 
the type bars, which gives even a more permanent alignment, 
greater strength and rigidity. 

Other improvements are a pointer or indicator showing the 
exact printing point without the necessity of referring to the 
scales, which makes the machine ideal for tabulating and similar 
work; a two color ribbon shift, which by pushing a lever enables 
the operator to emphasize any word or sentence by printing it in 
red; also in statements the credits in red and the debits in black. 
In addition to these improvements a number of minor changes 
have been made in the ribbon feed, the bell and carriage shift. 
Those who are familiar with the machine know that these im- 
provements bring the American up to date in every particular. 
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men who have grown up with the 
business. The extent of the export 
demand for “Reliable” incubators and 
brooders may be judged from the 
fact that unusually elaborate and in- 
structive catalogues are published in 
Spanish and German as well as in 
English. 
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DIFFICULT PROBLEMS THAT CONFRONT A 
WAGON MAKER. 


Factory-made .wagons and carriages have virtually monopo- 
lized the world’s markets of late years. In fact a large propor- 
tion of so-called wagon manufacturers of second and third rank 
do little more than assemble together wooden and iron parts 
manufactured for that purpose. There are, however, some vari- 
eties of wagons for whose construction something more is essen- 
tial, if a permanent business is sought on the basis of a clientéle 
of satisfied customers. There are wagons which can only be sub- 
stantially and durably built by mechanics possessed of intelligence 
and manual skill. In this class of vehicles none presents more 
serious problems to the builder than wagons fof the transportation 
of ice. 

The American ice wagon undoubtedly represents perfection, 
su far as yet attainable, in this line, for in no other country in 
the world is ice so freely and generally used as in the United 
States, and in no other country has one-quarter the thought been 


given to ways and means of gathering, storing and delivering ice. ’ 


The American ice wagon is sui generis and deserves respect, even 
though so familiar a feature of village and city streets as almost 
to provoke the old proverb. Moreover, their use has rapidly been 
spreading throughout tropical countries, as their peculiar and 
perfect qualities for the end desired have become more widely 
appreciated. These observations are prompted by a recent visit 
to the establishment of Finnesey & Kobler, of Philadelphia, where 
ice wagons are one of the specialties on which the firm prides 
itself. In the course of an interesting discussion of the peculiar 
requirements of ice wagon construction several points were made 
clear, which should be brought emphatically to the attention of 
users of as well as dealers in this sort of vehicle, whether actual 
or prospective. 


The life of an ice wagon depends, not on wear and tear, as is 


the case with most other vehicles, but on the decay of the timber 
and the rusting of the springs and other metal parts, occasioned 
by the dripping of the ice water. Two factors in the construction 
of such wagons must, therefore, receive extraordinary care—ma- 
terial and workmanship. The woodwork must not only be tough, 
but perfectly well seasoned. Kiln-dried lumber will not do; it 
must be thoroughly air-dried. Oak is used for the sills, for it 
has longer life than hickory, but for the standards hickory is 
better because tougher and stiffer. All iron work must be hand 
forged, tires of round-edge steel bolted on, axles of one-piece 
steel, loose collar with chilled boxes. The springs are one of the 
short lived features of an ice wagon on account of the constant 
dripping of ice water upon them, hence they must be slightly 
heavier than used in other similar wagons, oil tempered and steel 
ribbed. Finally, good and thoroughly reliable custom work only 


should be employed from the boring (not burning) of bolt holes 


to the forging of the irons. In no other way can a satisfactory 


wagon be produced. 


WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS. 


The introduction of the electric motor into modern methods 
of manufacturing has practically revolutionized many of our 
industries. The variety of uses to which the motor has already 
been put is one of the wonderful features of the present day’s 
industrial operations, and yet its development appears to have 
only just begun. The absence of steam, dirt and smoke, the ex- 
tensive elimination of the dangerous belt, as well as the greater 
economy of electric power over steam, are some of the causes 
which are making the ascendency of the “electric drive” so 
phenomenally rapid. So important has this work become that 
the largest electric companies have a special department which 
takes care of the work of electric motor power production. Tak- 
ing, for example, at random some of the orders which the West- 
inghouse people have taken in this field since the Ist of June 
the variety of the use of the motor becomes evident. The East 


Fittshurg works are now turning out sixteen locomotives for 
coal mines in West Virginia and Kentucky, one for an iron mine 
ii Sweden, another for a power company in the State of Wash- 
ington, and one for a plate glass mill at Charleroi, Pa. They 
are constructing a complete electric motor equipment for a phos- 
phate mine in Florida, for a lumber camp at Mount Pleasant, 
Pa.; they have in hand an order for thirty-nine motors to drive 
machinery in a cash register manufacturing plant at Dayton, 
Ohio; they are turning out fifty-nine motors for driving textile 
looms at East Hampton, Mass., and a larger number for run- 
ning spindles in a worsted mill at Passaic, N. J. Fifteen motors 
are going to a paper mill in Canton, N. C., and twenty to a paper 
mill in Fulton, N. Y. 

Since the electric motor has become a fixture in the Southern 
cotton mills that industry has reached a state of prosperity never 
known before, and since the electric power motor has been 
brought into the metal mining industry many of the copper, gold 
and silver mines in Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, California and 
other Western mining regions have again begun operations after 
they had been abandoned because power to run them was too 
expensive to obtain. 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Company, with offices at 848 Clin- 
ton street, Milwaukee, Wis., has been long known as one of the 
foremost concerns in its line of business in the United States. The 
business was established in 1867, and from a small beginning 
has grown to a concern of large proportions. ‘The plant occu- 
pies a ground space of 5% acres; the plant is equipped ‘with all 
modern tools and appliances, including electric cranes for han- 
dling all classes of work in the most convenient manner. The 
buildings are comparatively new, and for the most part are 
fireproof. Aside from the main machine shops, which are 85 
feet by 417 feet, is the foundry, 85 feet by 250 feet, also equipped 
in the latest approved manner; a power house with pattern _ 
storage overhead, the entire building being fireproof, four 
stories high and 120 by 100 feet in dimensions. Then a brick 
storage house for’ storing all clasess of material 50 by 120, a 
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REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 


blacksmith shop 60 by 150, and at present the concern is build- 
ing a new steel and brick fireproof mill construction building 
60 by 177 feet, four stories high, to house the pipe working 
plant. ; 

The Vilter Manufacturing Company has operated its exten- 
sive works day and night for over twelve years, and its main 
product is ice making and refrigerating machinery, which is 
shipped to all parts of the world. The concern also builds a 
full line of Corliss steam éngines for general power purposes, as 
also for elecrtic light plants, etc. Aside from the above the con- 
cern manufactures also brewers’ machinery and bottling outfits. 

Catalogues on any of these products are gladly mailed to 
parties who contemplate the purchase of machinery in any of 
these lines. 


’ 


or face down. 
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CEMENT MACHINES. 


The Cement Machinery Company, of Jackson, Mich., manu- 
facturer of concrete block, brick, post and mixing machinery, 
has placed upon the market several new machines. This com- 
pany prides itself on being up-to-date and keeping in touch with 
the wants of the various contractors and cement workers all over 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Heretofore many have preferred an exclusive Face Down 
Machine; others an exclusive Side Face Machine, but this com- 
pany finds there is a large demand for a combination of both 
these styles of machines. In other words, the two machines in 
one; and at the present time ft is receiving many orders 
for its new machine, which will be called the “New York 
Combination Face Down.and Face Side Concrete Block Ma- 
chine.” It is a medium priced machine, adjustable to widths of 
& inches, 10 inches and 12 inches, 16 inches in length and 8 
inches in height, and is equipped with the very latest of designs 
for the widest range of work. 

The adyantage that this machine will have, it is said, over face 
down machines is the fact that instead of pulling the cores horizon- 
tally and taking a chance of the material falling in while the cores 
are being withdrawn, as is the case on some face down machines, 
‘the cores on the New York Combination are not drawn until the 
mold is in a vertical position, and by simply changing one door 
this New York machine can be left in a vertical position and 
turned into an exclusive side face machine. 

Another’ great advantage is that one width of bottom plates 
will do for all of the different widths of blocks, either side face 
This is a great saving in the matter of pallets, 
as one width of pallet does for everything. It is a machine that 
will weigh, complete, about 700 pounds, and is built very durably, 
and will certainly meet with approval, as the trade demands a 
machine of this kind. 

This company has also perfected what it calls an “adjustable 
column mold,’ and it is now able to furnish it. This mold 
is for making square columns, hollow or solid, 8x8 inchés, 
10x10 inches, 12x12 inches, 14x14 inches or 16x16 inches, and is 
9 inches high. It is built on the lines of their practical adjusta- 
ble sill, cap and step mold, which is adjustable to any length 
between 12 inches and 72 inches, and any width from 5 inches 
to 14 inches. This sill, cap and step mold is being sold as fast 
as the company can make them, and those who have not seen a 
booklet on this mold should secure one at once, as it is said to be 
the most practical device on the market for the manufacture of 
solid concrete products. 

The Cement Machinery Company has also placed upon the 
market its “adjustable sidewalk mold,” which will make side- 
walk blocks 4 inches high and in any. dimension from 24x32 
inches down -to a minimum dimension of 12x12 inches, which 
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“adjustable molds” are absolutely adjustable; that is, they re- 
quire no wood to be placed in them for backing-up purposes to 
secure the various adjustments, which makes them very popular 
machines. This company says that the price generally paid for 
lumber for backing-up purposes will offset the price of one of 
these adjustable molds within two weeks after same has been 
installed. 

This company has issued a special catalogue on its “Good 
Luck Cement Workers’ Tools,’ and is said to have the most 
complete line of sidewalk tools ever offered to the trade. 


“RAPID” MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The tendency of the times is all toward the motor driven 
vehicle for commercial purposes. Their use has made such re- 
markable strides forward, especially during the past year, that 
it may be safely predicted that the date is not far distant when 
the horse will be relegated to other classes of work. 

At Pontiac, Mich., there is being manufactured a line of com- 
mercial vehicles that has pushed its way up to the front by sheer 
forcé of merit and intrinsic worth. This is the “Rapid” line, and 
is manufactured by the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, of that 
city. This car has established a most enviable record for: satis- 
faction with its users. It is so generously good that as a matter of 
fact it has been its own best advertiser—one car in a community 
often sells others. A noteworthy fact that is interesting to state 
in passing is that the Rapid Motor Vehicle- Company has never 
received a complaint about any of its cars—truly a rare record. 
This is largely due to the fact that the designer of the “Rapid” 
car is a thoroughly practical man in all gasoline motor mechanics, 
and has made a study for years of the gasoline motor particularly 
applied to the strains and exigencies of commercial usage. To 
this more than to any one thing is due the fact that although 
this firm gives a strong guarantee with every car, the best point 
about this guarantee is that it is never needed. 

The following stock patterns comprise a part of the “Rapid” 
line of vehicles: 

Open and top delivery wagons, platform trucks, with:-or with- 
out stakes; portable ton express, 10-20 and 25 passenger sight- 
seeing cars, and 16 and 22 passenger wagonettes. 

The Rapid Mot@r Vehicle Company want it expressly under- 
stood: that the above line comprises a part only of their regular 
stock patterns and that their manufacture is by no means con- 
fined to these. A very large part of their business consists in 
making special bodies to order. If a purchaser desires some 
especially designed body, particularly to suit his business require- 
ments, the “Rapid” people will follow his ideas exactly, make him 
up a design and submit price. 

The work and finish are the best possible workmanship, and 
a wide selection of colors is given. The cushions are made of 
the finest grade leather and are hair stuffed, and every car is 
fitted with two side oil lamps, one tail lamp, horn and rubber 
mat. 

“Rapid” commercial cars are being shipped to many parts of 
the world, and among their recent shipments may be mentioned 
one to Spain and one to Yucatan, Mexico. . The company 
also has a very active and energetic firm as agents in 
Helsingfors, Finland, who report that the “Rapid” car is mect- 
ing with a most gratifying sale in the Scandinavian country. 
The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company has other agents in foreign 
fields, but is still open to connections with live, hustling repre- 
sentatives in several parts of the world, and solicits correspond- 
ence to that end. Every “Rapid” car ordered for export is 
treated with the most extraordinary and painstaking care, both 
in building and shipping, in order that the foreign purchaser may 
receive his car in perfect condition. For export shipment the 
car is taken down and securely crated, thereby obtaining a mini- 
mum steamer rate. Upon reaching destination the car can be 
easily put together by any reasonably skilled workman. 
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A SYSTEM OF INTERCOMMUNICATING 
TELEPHONES. 


Whatever opinion may be held outside of the United States 
as to the comparative merits of American and European tele- 
phones in general, the fact cannot be gainsaid that in our systems 
of intercommunicating apparatus we are distinctly in advance 
of European practice. This follows as more or less a matter of 
course upon the far wider introduction and more general use 
of office and house telephones in the United States, naturally 
leading to developments and improvements not to be sought 
_or expected in territories where comparatively small attention 
has been paid to similar questions. In the United States the 
custom of having indi- 
vidual telephones at the 
elbow of every important 
or active member of an 
establishment has devel- 
oped to the point where 
their absence is now an 
even more noticeable fact 
than was their first in- 
troduction. In _ offices, 
factories, schools, hos- 
pitals, hotels and private 
residences the individual 
telephone on every busy 
desk or in every depart- 
ment or room has be- 
come such a convenience 
that many or most heads 
of departments would 
feel absolutely lost and 


DESK SET. 


helpless were they to 
be suddenly deprived 
of the instruments 
that -Save them valu- 
able minutes or 
hours and 
weary steps. Jo a 
certain extent, of 
course, similar prac- 
tices prevail through- 
out the world, but no- 
where else are they 
carried to the extent 
or do they approach 
in completeness and 
perfection the com- 
mon practice in this 
country. 

The telephone di- 
rectory of any Amer- 
ican city is liberally 
sprinkled with prominent stars or asterisks, which indicate 
“private exchange, connecting all departments.” Here is required 
a “central” operator in the office or factory, who may be called up 
and will on demand make the required connection with the de- 
partment desired. Then there is the more modern intercom- 
municating. system, automatic in operation, requiring no operator. 
These telephones are completely self-contained and call each 
other or the exchange, if any, at will and vice versa. 

Communication may be established between two points on the 
intercommunicating system, while still another point is talking 
over the exchange line with perfect results. Several conversa- 
tions can be carried on simultaneously without cross-talk. In a 
banking house, for example, the President may talk to the Sec- 


many 


WALL SET. 


retary at the same time that the Cashier is confidentially inquir- 
ing of the Bookkeeper as to Mr. So-and-So’s balance, each in- 
dividual provided with a telephone being able at will to call up 
any other person similarly equipped, and converse without danger 
of being overheard by others on the same system. 
Intercommunicating systems are arranged either with plugs 
or with switches for making the desired connections. On some 
accounts the latter system is preferable, and is the one which has 


been chosen to illustrate 
this article. Types of desk 
and wall sets are here 


shown, which give a general 
idea of the operation of the 
system, which is known as 
the “Ness” Automatic. Sim- 
ilar instruments are obtain- 
able in 10 point, 16 point or 
20 point sets, that is, there 
may be the number of sta- 
tions indicated connectéd to- 
gether in the same system. 
To call any station on the 
intercommunicating system 
the switch lever is rotated 
to the number point repre- 
senting the call desired and 
the receiver removed from 
its hook, which action sig- 
nals the station wanted. 
When the conversation is finished the receiver is hung up and 
the switch lever automatically resets itself. This feature is a 
distinct advantage over apparatus requiring plugs, which are fre- 
quently forgotten when talking has ceased, and which, so long 
as they remain plugged in for one station, prohibit others from 
calling up the station at 
fault. Furthermore, these 
instruments may also be 
used as extensions in con- 
nection with long distance 
telephones, thus placing the 
busy man at his own desk 
in immediate touch with all 
parts of the country reached 
by long distance lines. The 
convenience and the econo- 
my of time and steps afford- 
ed by similar installations in 
factories and large offices 
are simply inestimable. 
Another and even newer 
type of instrument of similar 
character is also here illus 
trated, and is | particularly 
adapted for residential pur. 
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poses. This is another 
product of the manufac- 
turers of the “Ness,” to 
which we have just re- : F 


ferred—the MHoltzer-Cabot VESTIBULE PHONE. 


Electric Company, of Brookline, Mass.—to whose courtesy 
we are indebted for the substance of the present article. This 
design is made in a flush pattern, the face plate setting flush 
with the wall, the operating parts being enclosed in a metal 
case set into the wall, or in a box type in any number of points — 
up to 25. Long distance receivers and transmitters are used, and 
the buttons permit the instant calling of any desired station. 

The so-called “Vestibule ’phone” is designed to be used in’ 
apartment houses or localities where one station is desirous of 
communicating with a number of single point stations. 
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INGERSOLL WATCHES. 
A Story or Evo.urion. 

Although introduced only twelve years ago, nearly fifteen 
millions of these timepieces have already been sold, and they 
have so altered conditions that a watch, formerly considered a 
luxury, is now a necessity that few people are without. : 

; THE START. 

The history of the business dates back to 1879. In that year, 
Robert H. Ingersoll, then a youth of nineteen, left his home at 
Delta, Mich., worked his way East on a cattle train, and finally 
reached New York. 

Here with a cash capital of $175, which he had managed to 
save, by dint of hard labor and personal sacrifice, and a large 
fund of ambition and energy, he opened a little shop only 6x15 
feet in size at No. 92 Fulton street, where he sold rubber stamps 
and rubber type, made by a process of his own. 

Business was good, and when, a year later, he sent for his 
younger brother Charles to join him, the partnership of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother began in spirit, although the concern was not 
formally organized until several years later. 

Under the combined efforts of the two brothers 
rapidly, until larger quarters became necessary. 
at No. 45 Fulton street was 
rented, and a small factory 
opened in Brooklyn. 

Here, in addition to the 
rubber stamps, a few novel- 
ties invented by Robert H. 
Ingersoll were manufac- 
tured. The experiment of 
advertising and selling these 
by mail was tried and 


trade grew 
An entire floor 


proved _ successful, and 
thereafter for some years 
all their products were 
marketed this way. Soon 


a profitable order business 
was built up, to which sev- 
articles were 
added, including a “dollar 


machine” and “dollar cam- 
era,” . 

In 1890 the firm moved 
How.Go. » Cortlandt street, . 
where it occupied nearly the whole building, and a little later 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL. 


‘the manufacturing plant was removed from Brooklyn to Linden, 


N. J., where’a larger factory was opened. 
GROWTH. 
The volume of their business now amounted to over $50,000 
a year, and they had established a somewhat influential reputa- 
tion. But it was not until 1894 that a coup was achieved which 
was destined to make the name of Ingersoll famous and a house- 


: hold word everywhere. 


Happening to drop into a small watchmaking establishment 
one day, Robert H. Ingersoll noticed lying on a shelf a battered 
and rusty alarm clock, somewhat under the average Sizeres AX 
casual glance suggested to him the possibilities there might be 
in a similar timepiece reduced in size so that it would fit in the 
pocket, and which could be sold at a low figure. The idea so 
impressed him that he purchased the clock, and, taking it home, 
began a series of calculations and experiments, the result of 
which was the production of the first “Ingersoll watch.” It was 
called the “Triumph,” and was a large, cumbersome affair, popu- 
larly regarded as a joke. But the idea was novel and it enjoyed 
a small sale, which encouraged the Ingersolls to further efforts. 
They reduced its size somewhat and improved its mechanism, with 
the result that its sale immediately doubled. Then, realizing its 
possibilities, they set about developing it systematically. By ap- 
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plying the same general methods that had made their other arti- 
cles so successful, and by the liberal use of advertising, in addi- 
tion, they succeeded in rapidly increasing the demand, and the 
profits which resulted were devoted to improving the watch. 
Thus the evolution continued, the watch becoming smaller as 
the sales became larger. 

At first its selling price was two dollars, but this was gradu- 
ally reduced until the one dollar mark was reached. At this 
point the demand for the watch became so great that it com- 
pletely eclipsed all the other novelties, and one by one they were 
discontinued. At the same time it was found that, owing to the 
great size to which the business had grown, the mail order 
method was no longer practicable, so the plan of selling to the 
trade was introduced, and it eventually became the sole means 
of distribution. It has remained so up to the present time, and 
there are now over 50,000 dealers throughout the United States 
who sell Ingersoll watches. Nor has their popularity been con- 
fined to this country alone. Europe, the stronghold of the cheap 
watch trade, has been invaded, and American goods, backed by 
American enterprise, have triumphed. 

A Bic ORDER, 

In the spring of 1901 Robert H. Ingersoll went abroad to de- 
velop the foreign trade, which had begun on a small scale the 
year before. On July 5 he 
cabled as follows: 

“Celebrated the Glorious 
Fourth by closing with 
Symonds’ London stores for 
one million Ingersoll 
watches. The largest order 
ever known in the watch 
trade. Contract mailed.” 

This order was 
mented on by 


com- 
newspapers 
all over the country as an 
example of American com- 
mercial supremacy, while 
the foreign press sounded 
an alarm of a new en- 


croachment in fields sup- 


posed to be impregnable 
there. But it was only the 


entering wedge. A branch 
CHEREES B. INGERSOLL office was pocned in Lon- 
campaign of 

education” was started, con- 
ducted by Mr. Ingersoll himself, using American methods. How 
well it succeeded is illustrated by the fact that during the past 
year more Ingersolls were exported than ever before, and, be- 
sides the London office, there are now flourishing branches in 
Brussels and Berlin. 

The domestic selling organization of Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Brother is, perhaps, one of the best in America. Their three 
great distributing centres, located in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, and an army of representatives throughout the 
country, have so thoroughly introduced the watches that it is 
hard to find a town or village, however small, which has not at 
least one dealer handling them. 

How to ADVERTISE. 

Ingersoll advertising is another interesting and highly de- 
veloped feature of the business. Begun on a small scale, with a 
few scattered advertisements in mail order papers; its growth 
has kept pace with the business, until today the public is just as 
familiar with it as with the watch itself, perhaps more so. The 
advertising includes one of the largest single systems of railroad 
bulletins in the country, numbering about 2,000 in all, and reach- 
ing from coast to coast; a vast number of display signs in every 
city and town, a periodical advertising, reaching over 50,000,000 
people yearly, and numerous other devices. 

But of all the details connected with the Ingersoll watch of 
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today none is so interesting or so worthy of description as 
its manufacture. The factory, which is located in the town of 
Waterbury,. Conn., occupies several acres of floor space, and 
some idea of its size may be obtained from the fact that the 
watchman, while making his rounds each night, covers a total 
distance of over twenty-two miles. 


Each WartcH 150 Parts. 


In every Ingersoll watch there are 150 distinct parts, some of 
them so small that they are almost invisible, and yet the lack of 
a single one would be fatal to the accuracy. The Ingersoll fac- 
tory contains 150 automatic machines constantly turning out these 
parts at the rate of 1,500,000 every day, and during the same 
period nearly seven miles of mainsprings are produced. 

The testing room, where watches are examined and regulated 
before leaving the factory, is another most interesting place. Here 
60,000 watches are kept constantly running, while they are regu- 
lated and tested, and the noise made by their combined ticking 
resembles a hive of millions of bees. 

In this gfeat plant are produced daily 10,000 complete, thor- 
oughly tested timepieces, made at the rate of 20 per minute, and 
yet this supply is inadequate to fill the demand. 


MOTOR BOATS. 


To anyone interested in cruising with light craft the little 
booklet now being distributed by the Detroit Gas Engine & 
Machinery Company, of Detroit, Mich., under the title of “The 
Log of the Eola,’ will prove of more than passing interest. The 
book is a recounting of the experiences of the author on a cruise 
down the Great Lakes. It is written in a particularly attractive 
style; and since it is a narrative of actual happenings much useful 
information may be derived from its pages by anyone contem- 
plating a summer cruise. A copy of this little booklet will be 
mailed to anyone making application for same. 


NEW TYPE OF EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 


The new type of Edison phonograph shown in our illustration 
is called the Alva, after Mr. Edison’s second name. At a time 
when Edison phonographs are becoming almost institutions in 
the home, there is room for a machine that can be operated by 
the alternating current so generally found in towns of any size. 
Children who are fond of phonographs will probably prefer to 
turn a handle to wind their machine, but there are many adults 
who will be glad to be spared this small exertion. The National 
Phonograph Company, although it does not expect the Alva to 
equal in popularity the Triumph, after which, with the exception 


With the Manufacturers 


of the motor, it is modeled, think it will prove a favorite among 
the wealthier classes of buyers. It is fitted regularly with an 
alternating current motor for use on a circuit of 104 to 115 volts, 
60 cycles, 7,200 alternations; other voltages and frequencies will 
be furnished on special order. The Alva is sold for $80. 


SUPERIOR TALKING MACHINE NEEDLE. 


The assurance is given by the maker of the Petmecky talking 
machine needles that retailers can make a profit of 225 per cent. 
on each needle sold. 

The extent to which talking machines are used now is some- 
thing which the public does not know. Stationers, book stores, 
drug stores, cigar stores, all department stores, besides the regu- 
lar talking machine stores, would soon find a steady patronage de- 
veloping if they once put on sale the Petmecky needle. 

The needle is to the talking machine what the bridge is to the 
violin. It conveys the vibrations from the record to the sound — 
box of the talking machine. To do this as it should be done a 
finely made, correctly shaped needle is necessary. The truth is 
that the needle is as important as the record or the machine. 
The Petmecky needle is good for use on ten records. No other 
needle can be used more than once. This makes the needle sell 
well in addition to its superiority in tone. It may be used to 
produce different tone effects by turning it from side to side. It 
is self-sharpening, too. The multi-tone effect is something that ~ 
has never been attempted with any needle before. Petmecky, 
New York, is the manufacturer. 


THE “ALUMINO” OIL HEATER. 


The superiority of the American made oil heater is receiv- 
ing practical recognition, not only in Europe and Asia _ but 
through South and Central America. . This is well illustrated 
in the experience of the “Alumino” oil heater, made by the 
Novelty Manufacturing Company, of Jackson, Mich. A few 
years since their shipments were made by the dozen, and but 
to few points—now they have annual visits from representatives 
of large concerns who handle their heaters by the carload, and 
who come all the way to Jackson to place their orders and per- 
sonnally get in touch with the manufacturers. 

The superiority of the “Alumino” oil heater is marked by 


“two very important features which stand out as a model of 


practical value to the manufacturer who desires foreign trade. 
There is first the perfection of design by which perfect combus- 
tion is assured, thus making it absolutely certain that it will 
fill all expectations of the user, and back of this is the careful 
and thorough construction and finish in every detail, so that 
there will follow durability and service’ No matter what the line 
of the manufacturer may be, if these two features are adhered 
to such articles will command not only prompt but a con- 
tinuous market. 

To create a market is always an expense, and it is folly to 
incur such expense if the product marketed is not made to stand 
the test of service and time. A “half-done” article will never 
last; carelessness in construction can never be successfully 
glossed over by polish; the veneer soon wears off, and the con- 
sumer feels duped. The expense of creating a market is thus 
laid waste because confidence has been lost. : 

The “Alumino” oil heater is a small article, selling at a 
moderate price, yet by reason of its utility it is one of the house- 
hold’s requisites, and the manufacturers working on this founda- 
tion have given to the making of these heaters the same careful- 
ness and thoroughness that could be bestowed upon the manu- 
facture of any article commanding never so high a price. With 
such reliable completeness in making, the Novelty Manufactur- 
ing Company is able to be very positive in its selling claims 
and in presenting the merits of its heaters through advertising. 
being absolutely sure that under every test the heater would 
make good. 
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TWO FAMOUS CARRIAGES. 


One, the vehicle in which the Marquis de LaFayette made 
his tour of state in 1824, the other the landau which conveyed 
President Lincoln to Ford’s Theatre on the night of his -as- 
sassination, April 14, 1864, both now the property of the Stude- 
baker Brothers Manufacturing Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
are exhibited by them at the Jamestown Exposition. 


The visit of the Marquis de LaFayette to the United States 
as the guest of the American people cemented the bond of 
friendship already existing between France and the young re- 
public of the new world. The death of Lincoln marked the cessa- 
tion of interstate strife and the beginning of an era of growth 
and development of a reunited North and South that has made 
the United States the greatest nation in the world. 

The LaFayette carriage was built for the United States Gov- 
ernment by a coach maker in Baltimore, Md., for the special use 
of Marquis de LaFayette upon his tour of the country as the 
“ouest: of the nation.” 

For more than a year his journey was one great ovation, a 
perpetual and splendid pageant. 

Those were the days before the advent of the steam railroad, 
when the only method of land conveyance was by coach. 

The journey of LaFayette extended as far south as New 
Orleans, as far west as St. Louis, and east to Massachusetts, 
and his itinerary embraced a total of twenty-one States. 


Some. years later the carriage was purchased by the Stude- 
baker Brothers Manufacturing Company, and in their possession 
it has remained, being kept on exhibition at their great reposi- 
tory at South Bend. 

This carriage was exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis in 1904, and at the Lewis & Clark Exposi- 
tion at Portland, Ore, in 1905. It also was exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition in 1891. 

With the carriage of President Lincoln is associated one of 
the saddest events in the history of the American nation. It 
was the last carriage in which he rode when alive. Having 
been presented to President Lincoln by the merchants of New 
York on his first inauguration, it was his favorite conveyance, 
and it carried him to Ford’s Theatre on the night of his as- 
sassination by Booth. 

Some years later it was purchased by the Studebaker Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Company, and has since been ‘kept on exhibi- 
tion by them at their South Bend repository. At the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, where it was exhibited in 1893, it attracted a 
great deal of attention, as also at the Lewis & Clark Exposi- 
tion at Portland, in 1905. 

The Jamestown Exposition Company adopted Studebaker 
automobiles, road wagons, street sprinklers, garbage wagons and 
public utility wagons for use on the Exposition grounds. 


REVERSIBLE NIPPER. 


The “Nettleton Reversible Nipper” is proving to be one of the 
best end-cutting nippers on the market today. It is not only 
constructed so as to cut easier, but each cutter has two cutting 
edges, which gives the purchaser just twice as much for his 
money as he can get in any other nipper. 

They are made in five sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 inches, the jaws 
tempered for music wire or regular, as desired, the very best of 
steel being used, and every pair warranted against imperfections. 
Patented in United States of America and foreign countries, and 
the fastest selling nipper handled by any dealer, because the buyer 
gets the same as two pair of nippers for the price of one. 


BINGHAMTON WHIPS. 


The introduction abroad of the Binghamton Whip Company’s 
complete and assorted line of whips is advancing rapidly, and 
these well-known manufacturers report recent large sales, which 
are indicative of a decided demand for the line. 

A special point is made by this company in packing its goods 
for the foreign market, and the dealers handling the line express 
great satisfaction regarding this feature. 

The manufacturing establishment of the Binghamton Whip 
Company is located at Binghamton, N. Y., within a short distance 
of the Atlantic seaboard, hence they are in a position to make 
prompt shipments by any line out of New York city. 

Binghamton is popularly known as the “Parlor City,” and is 
one of the most prosperous manufacturing centers of the East. 


A REMARKABLE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


In case of fire emergency it is usually the simple, handy and 
ever ready extingusher that is first brought into use, no matter 
what other type of appliance may be present, thus catching the 
fire in its incipiency and preventing-the use of more formidable 
apparatus with all the usual delay and attending water 
damage. . The exceedingly ingenious fire extinguisher known 
as “Fyricide” is meeting with much favor on account of its 
quickness of action, simplicity of construction, efficiency and 
Its makers state that it will not explode, corrode, 

It has no mechanism to get out of order, and 
The preparation is 


harmlessness. 
cake or freeze. 
no acids to burn the flesh or ruin clothing. 
made of chemicals which are pulverized, perfectly compounded 
and granulated by machinery. 


_ GENERAL LAFAYETTE’S CARRIAGE. 


TWO HISTORIC 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CARRIAGE. 


VEHICLES. 
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NEW MILLING MACHINES. 


In the design of the new milling machines illustrated on this 
page special attention has been paid to the requirements of the 
manufacturer of small machine parts which are produced in large 
quantities, such as found in small arms, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines and electrical works. In bringing out the new model spe- 
cial attention has been given to*the feed works that they may be 
able to withstand the full power of the driving belt, and at the 
same time give good service in the rough usage to which these 
machines are subjected. This new feed is driven by belts which 
get their motion from the spindle of the machine by means of a 
train of gears, so arranged ‘that the velocity of the belt is sufficient 
to drive all feeds that the main belt will stand. The changes of 
the feed are obtained by four step cones and by interchanging the 
feed driving pulleys on the back of the machine, giving in com- 
bination eight changes from .007 to .100. 

The table is operated by worm and hobbed rack, the worm 
being driven by means of a worm gear of large size and worm of 
coarse pitch and of correspondingly high efficiency. The arrange- 
ment for disengaging the feed is by a new and novel drop worm 
mechanism, by which the worm is thrown out of mesh with the 
gear, and leaves in a path at right angles with the axis of same, 
overcoming the objection of the old style gravity drop worm of 
clinging to the gear by friction alone. It also equalizes the wear 
on the worm gear teeth. The worm is also engaged and thrown 
out of mesh by the same lever, making in all a neat, convenient 
and positive method of automatically disengaging the feed and 
stopping the travel of the table at a predetermined point. The 
table is also supplied with a hand quick return of 4 to 1 ratio, al- 
lowing it to be returned to the original position in the least possi- 
ble time. 

The knee of the new model has been lengthened sufficiently so 


that a harness brace may be used for the arbor and still have a 
cross range for the table equal to that of the old style machines. 
This harness is especially worthy of notice and makes for con- 
venience as well as rapidity. It consists of a brace which is 
gibbed to the knee slide and a clamp that is fastened to the arbor 
support yoke in a manner that allows it to be swiveled around its 
centers, permitting the brace to be removed without removing any 
bolts. This clamp is made fast to the brace by friction, which 
gives a more rigid hold than the old style bolt washer and slot 
arrangement, at the same time allowing of a much stiffer brace, 
The convenience of this device will be at once appreciated by the 
operator, The arm, which is a solid steel bar, is adjustable length- 
wise. 

These machines are equipped with a rigid box knee and with 
a telescopic elevating screw, allowing the machine to be set at any 
position without regard to beams on floor construction, as the 
screw does not project below the floor line. 

The base of these new model machines lfas been designed on 
the same lines as the other Becker-Brainard machines, which are 
extra heavy, absorbing all vibrations. Two styles are made, No. 
25, back geared, and No. 26, not back geared. Their ranges are: 
Longitudinal feed, 34 inches; cross feed, 8 inches; vertical adjust- 
ment, 18 inches; net weight, 1,650 pounds. 

The spindle cone and back gears are of the standard Becker- 
Brainard design, the spindle bearing being cylindrical in form, the 
wear being taken up by concentric compensating bronze boxes. _ 

The appearance of the machine has in no way been neglected, 
since new patterns were made throughout. Great care was given 
to the symmetrical appearance of the machines as a whole, all 
corners being well rounded, and the graceful outlines speak for 
themselves. 

The Becker-Brainerd Milling Machine Company, manufacturers 
of this type of machine, are meeting a heavy demand for their 
product both at home and abroad. 
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WOOD-WORKING TOOLS OF UNLIMITED 
RANGE. 


In shops where special tools are overtaxed by unusual pres- 
ure of work, or in smaller shops, where there is not sufficient 
-ork to warrant the installation of special machines for each 
istinct purpose, the two tools here illustrated appeal forcibly 
or) approval. Their range in general woodwork is almost un- 
mited; in fact, their manufacturers, the Cordesman-Rechtin 
‘ompany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, claim that their range is only 


ROYAL STANDARD WOOD WORKER. 


mited to the skill of the operator. They are suited to planing 
ut of wind up to 12 inches and 6 inches wide, making air tight 
lue joints, chamfering, ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, tenoning, 
abbeting, boring, etc.; -also for graining, dadoing, grooving, 
onguing, routing, paneling, beading, as well as. making flat and 
ircular moulding work, with suitable cutter heads and fixtures, 
yhich can be obtained with the machines at small extra cost. 

The Variety Wood Worker, as shown, is entirely of iron 
nd steel, ribbed and braced to insure strength and indefinite 
lurability when properly cared for. The table is cast whole and 
‘rooved for the reception of the sliding tongue. The sliding and 
upplementary plates are milled off on all four sides and fit per- 
ectly true. ‘ 

The “Royal Standard” Universal Wood Worker unites in 
implified form weight, strength, easy and accurate manipulation 
f adjustable parts, economy in floor space and power, all at a 
easonable price, and will render infinitely greater service than 
he most skilled mechanic. Both machines are equipped with a 


VARIETY WOOD WORKER. 


variety of attachments, adapting them to almost every use de- 
manded in a wood-working establishment. 


ABRASIVES VS. DIAMONDS. 


In every tool room there is an emery wheel, or a good many 
of them. How shall they be cut, shaped, trued? The problem 
has become a serious one following the advent of the present 
exorbitant prices of black diamonds, Then, too, diamond dressers 
are easily lost and broken. A very useful and convenient dresser 
intended to replace the black diamond has been enjoying phe- 
nomenal popularity of late among all the leading American tool 
shops under the name “Diamo-Carbo.” The Desmond-Stephan 
Manufacturing Company, of Urbana, Ohio, are the sponsors for 
the new device, which is already receiving generous attention 
from up-to-date foreign merchants and manufacturers. The new 
dresser consists of a steel tube filled throughout its entire length 
by a vitrified process, with an abrasive of sufficient hardness to 
cut and shape emery wheels. With proper care it is said to last 
indefinitely ; is claimed to be superior to a black diamond in many 
respects, although costing but little in comparison. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Six-Wueet Type Switcuinc Locomorives.—The American 
socomotive Company has just issued the ninth of its series of 
vamphlets covering the standard types of locomotives. As the 
itle indicates, this number of the series is devoted to six-wheel 
witching locomotives, and ‘contains half-tone illustrations and 
he principal dimensions of twenty-six different designs of this 
ype. The designs illustrated range in weights from 102,000 to 
(76,500 pounds, and are adapted to a variety of service conditions. 


CarriAGE MAKers’ AND BLaAcKsMmITHS’ Toots.—The Silver 
Manufacturing Company, Salem, Ohio, is distributing an un- 
isually handsome and complete catalogue and price list of car- 
riage makers’ and blacksmiths’ tools, including hub boring ma- 
chines, spoke tenon machines, band saws, drills, bolts and power 
and portable forges. 


ELectrIicAL SIGNS AND SPECIALTIES—The Federal Electric 
Company’s, Chicago, Ill, bulletins give complete details, also 
prices, of its adapters, brass shade holders, brass socket caps, 
clusters, electric signs. festoons. fixtures, sockets, shades, etc. 


The Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, of South Bend, 
Ind., is now distributing its handsome new catalogue for 1907, 
and it unquestionably is one of the most complete and com- 
prehensive works of the kind ever issued. It describes in detail 
the company’s well known hollow block machines, and shows 
the unlimited variety of ways in which the blocks made on these 
machines are adapted to the construction of large buildings, 
bridges, power plants, docks, tunnels, foundations, etc. The book 
is one of much value to all users of concrete machinery; it is 
profusely illustrated, and is replete with information on hollow 
concrete block construction. For single copies of this catalogue 
the company is asking the nominal fee of 25 cents. 

ConcreTE Biock Macuines.—The Miracle Pressed Stone 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has just issued a 115 page cata- 
logue, profusely illustrated, containing most useful and readable 
information concerning the Miracle machines, molds and tools. 

Wuirs.—The Binghamton Whip Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., issues a complete catalogue describing and listing its line 
of whips. 
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SECTION OF ART 


Of the Amertcan Exporter, where the art work for the reading and 
advertising pages is done. 


DEPARTMENT. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


For the convenience of foreign buyers reading the 
AMERICAN EXporTER we have made two changes in the 
alphabetical directory of advertisers, the first being the 
use of bold initial letters at the beginning of each division 
of the alphabet, to aid in reaching a desired name quickly, 
and the other the printing of the names of certain stand- 
ard machines or goods which, as is often the case, are 
manufactured by a firm whose name gives no clue 
to the product. There are many cases where a ma- 
chine, musical instrument or line of goods is far better 
known than the name of the maker and is well known to 
a foreign buyer, who may not be acquainted with the 
manufacturer's name. 
ond improvement has been made. 

The changes which were made beginning with the 
August issue in the reading matter have met with un- 
qualified approval, so much so that we are encour- 


It is for such cases that this séc™ 


os 


aged to make further improvements, in order that 


the paper may attain an even higher standard than now as 
a commercial journal of worldwide interest. Our editor 


is gathering. valuable data while abroad concerning the 
desires of our readers, and the suggestions which he has _ 


received from them are being carefully noted, and some 
have already been acted upon. 


OCTOBER ISSUE. 


The October issue of the AMERICAN Exporter will 
devote especial attention to household furniture and 
goods. The department “With the Manufacturers” will 
contain carefully written and well illustrated descriptions 
of many of the latest and most popular offerings in this 
line. 

Among the more general articles which the October 
issue will contain may be mentioned “Philadelphia as a 
Commercial Center,” handsomely illustrated with recent 
photographs of the most important points in this famous 
city; “The Utilization of Lumber By-Products,” a very 
interesting account of how the odds and ends of lumber, 
formerly wasted, are now made use of with profit for the 
manufacture of toys, clothespins, wood pulp and even 
silk; and a discussion of the relative values of gasoline, 
kerosene and denatured alcohol as fuel for motor-boats, an 


article which should prove of especial interest in view of 


the great attention which is now being paid to the motor- 
boat industry. As in the past two numbers, particular at- 
tention will be paid to illustrating the various articles 
appropriately. 
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AROUND THE 


WORLD. 
‘Not only his American 
friends, but those who 


knew him when he shoul- 
dered the task of reorgan- 
izing the Philippine Islands, 
and those who met him on 
his trip to the Orient two 
years ago, will wish Secre- 
tary Taft a prosperous voy- 
age across the Pacific, a 
pleasant journey over Asia 
and Europe, and a safe re- 
turn by way of the Atlantic, on the around the world trip 
which he begins September 12. The entente cordiale be- 
tween the United States and the countries he visits should 
be materially strengthened by his trip, which will include 
Japan, China, the Philippines, the steppes of Siberia, 
Russia and Germany. 

The complete itinerary of the trip is as follows: 

Leave Seattle on September 12; due Yokohama on 
September 25; due Kobe on September 29; due Naga- 
saki on October 4; due Shanghai on October 6; due 
Hongkong on October 11; arrive Manila on October 14 
(via the McClellan) ; leave Manila on November 4; ar- 
rive Vladivostok on November 11; leave Vladivostok on 
November 12; arrive Irkutsk on November 16; arrive 
Moscow, staying two days, on November 23; arrive St. 
Petersburg, staying two days, on November 26; arrive 
Berlin, staying two days, on November 29; take steam- 
ship at Cherbourg about December 4; arrive New York 
about December 10. 


HON. 
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The Japanese Government is just 


JAPAN’S now busily promoting what is to 
INTERNATIONAL be the greatest international ex- 
EXHIBITION. hibition ever held in Japan. It 


will be opened in the metropol- 
itan city of Tokio on the first day of April, 1912, and 
closed on the last day of October, thus enabling visitors 
to see the country in its far-famed cherry season or in the 
beauty of its chrysanthemum bloom. Every facility is 
being given to make the exhibition fully adequate to the 
requirements of all the governments and peoples of the 
civilized world, and their hearty co-operation is invited 


-chinery of all descriptions. 
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in order to insure complete success. Some idea of the 
dimensions of the exhibition may be obtained from the 
fact that the grounds will comprise an area of no fewer 
than 250 acres, of which about 30 will be occupied by 
buildings. While ample scope is being given to every 
possible class of exhibit, special attention is being devoted 
to those sections which concern science, both applied and 
pure, including education, electrical appliances and ma- 
One of the more important 
objects of the exhibition, of course, will be that of dis- 
playing to visitors from other parts of the world the 
civilization, industrial developments and manifold re- 
sources of Japan itself. 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good’’—and the ex- 
porter and importer can 
only look with glee at the 
present desperate struggle of the steamship barons to 
make transatlantic passenger rates within the reach of 
all. Those whose business occasionally takes them across 
the great pond should make hay while the sun of rate 
cutting shines. Perhaps lower steamship rates will have 
the same effect on traffic which reduced railroad rates 
carried on in many parts of the United States—the 
lower the rates the greater the traffic and the larger the 
profits for the railroad. If this happy condition were to 
arise it would probably mean more steamships and lower 
transatlantic freight rates—a thing very much to be de- 
sired. 


OCEAN RATE WAR. 


The subject of America’s 
export trade has grown so 
rapidly in the past few 
years that the announce- 
ment printed on the Publisher’s Page this issue is the 
natural outgrowth of conditions. It has become im- 
practicable to print in the periodical itself reading mat- 
ter applicable to our two different classes of readers— 
the foreign buyer and the American manufacturers. 
Hence the determination hereafter to print a Domestic 
Supplement for the latter reader. In this way the 
foreign reader will receive only matter of interest and 
value to him, while in the supplement will be printed in- 
formation such as American manufacturers desire con- 
cerning ways and means of handling their export trade. 


INEVITABLE EX- 
PANSION. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
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column, special interest at- | 


taches to the official report on the United States’ for- 
eign trade in automobiles in the fiscal year just ended. 

Automobiles valued at more than 10 million dollars 
passed through the ports of the United States in its 
foreign trade in the fiscal year just ended. Five and a 
half million dollars’ worth of these were exports and 4% 
million dollars’ worth imports. In addition to the 5% 
million dollars’ worth of automobiles exported to foreign 
countries, abut $100,000 worth went to Porto Rico, $160,- 
000 worth to Hawaii and about $5,000 worth to the 
Philippines. 

The foreign trade in automobiles shows a rapid 
growth, especially on the export side. The value of 
exports of automobiles and parts thereof was, in 1902, 
a little less than 1 million dollars; in 1903, 114 millions ; 
in 1904, 134 millions; in 1905, 214 millions; in 1906, 3% 
millions, and in 1907, 5% millions of dollars. On the 
import side the value of automobiles brought into the 
United States has only within the last two years been 
sufficient to justify the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in stating their im- 
ports separately, the value of automobiles imported in 
the fiscal year 1906 being $3,844,000, and of parts there- 
of $400,000; while in 1907 the value of these vehicles 
imported was $4,041,000, and of parts thereof $801,000. 
Thus the growth in exports of automobiles is much 
more rapid than that in imports, and the value of auto- 
mobiles exported seems likely in the near future to ex- 
ceed by far the value of those imported. 

France, Italy, the United Kingdom and Germany sup- 
plied the 4 million dollars’ worth of automobiles imported 
during the year, nearly 3 million dollars’ worth of this 
being from France, a little less than a half million dol- 
lars’ worth from Italy and the remainder about equally 
divided between the United Kingdom and Germany. Of 
the 514 million dollars’ worth of automobiles exported 
during the past year, 1% million dollars’ worth went to 
the United Kingdom, a little over 1 million dollars’ worth 
to Canada: a little less than 1 million dollars’ worth 
to Mexico; a half million dollars’ worth to France and 
a quarter of a million dollars’ worth to Italy. Thus about 
214 million dollars’ worth of the automobiles exported 
in 1907 went to Europe, a little over 1 million dollars’ 
worth to British North America, 14% million dollars’ 
worth to the countries south of the United States, in- 
cluding Mexico, South America and the West Indies, 
and about $350,000 worth to Asia and Oceania. 

To nearly all countries the exports of automobiles 
during the year 1907 show a marked increase over those 
of 1906. To the United Kingdom the exports in the 
fiscal year 1906 were but $948,995, and in 1907 $1,530,- 
204: to France, in 1906, $282,317, and in 1907, $512,- 
524; to Canada, in 1906, $648,438, and in 1907, $1,175,- 
334: to Mexico, in 1906, $422,626, and in 1907, $812,639 ; 
to the West Indies, in 1906, $241,353, and in 1907, $207,- 


The growth in exports of horseless vehicles to the 
tropical sections of the world has been strongly marked. 
While the value of shipments of this class of merchan- 
dise to the United Kingdom only grew from $671,553 
in 1902 to $1,520,304 in 1907, similar exports to Mexico 
grew from $27,710 in 1902 to $812,639 in 1907; those 
to the West Indies, from $11,152 in 1902 to $207,390 in 
1907; those to South America, from $15,353 in 1902 to 
$204,211 in 1907, and those to British Australasia, from 
$9,581 in 1902 to $207,715 in 1907. Exports of vehi- 
cles of this class to the tropical sections of the world 
were in 1907 more than ten times as much as in 1902, 
while those to other sections of the world were in 1907 
but about five times as much as in 1902. About one- 
fourth of the automobiles exported from the United 
States are sent to the horseless areas of the world, in- 
cluding in this term China, Japan and the Tropics; while 
from the United Kingdom nearly one-half of the 2% 
million dollars’ worth of automobiles exported in 1906 
were sent to the Tropics or the Orient. 


The United States occupies second rank among the 
commercial nations as an exporter of automobiles, being 
exceeded only by France. Figures just compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics present the latest available data for 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom and Italy. In 
1905, the latest year for which figures are. available, 
the total export of horseless vehicles from France was 
valued at $19,400,564, representing shipments to more 
than a score of countries. Of this total, 9% million 
dollars’ worth went to the United Kingdom, 2 million 
dollars’ worth to Belgium, 2 millions to Germany, 14 
millions to the United States, 1 million to Italy, two- 
thirds of a million to Argentina and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth to Algeria; while other French colonies, 
India, Egypt and certain European countries absorbed 
the bulk of the remainder. Germany exported in 1905 
automobiles to the value of $3,977,000, of which $3,- 
397,000 represented the value of passenger and $580,000 
that of freight automobiles. The principal countries of 
destination were, for the year named, the United King- 
dom, $1,157,000; France, $821,000; Austria-Hungary, ; 
$605,000, and Belgium, $300,000; while.to Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Japan and the United States the exports aver- 
aged about $150,000 each. 

From the United Kingdom the exportations of auto- 
mobiles in 1906, the latest available year, were valued at 
$2,410,859, most of the machines being marketed: in Brit- 
ish colonies or possessions. To Australia, the value of 
the exports in 1906 was $434,486 ; to New Zealand, $303,- 
928; to Bombay, $290,447, and to the United States, 
$177,661. Italy’s exportations of automobiles in 1905 
were valued at $704,000, of which $406,000 worth went 
to France and $168,000 to the United States: 

The value of automobiles entering international com- 
merce is now about $35,000,000 per annum, and rapidly 
increasing. 


PHILADELPHIA’S COMMERCIAL IMPORTANC E 


Second Port of the United States and a Vast Manufacturing Centre With Great Shipyards and 
Railway Shops. 


BY WILLIAM FAULKNER. 


The second port of the Atlantic coast in size and im- 
portance and the third largest city in the United States, 
Philadelphia has a commanding position from an indus- 
trial standpoint, and has long been noted not only for the 
extent but the quality of its manufactures. Situated near 
the mouth of the Delaware River and in the midst of one 
of the most thickly populated and most prosperous sec- 
tions of the country, it is but natural that the city should 
have attained an important industrial position. As a 
port she is second only to New York City, having direct 
connections with Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Swansea, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Jamaica and the West Indies. Coast- 
wise steamships ply between Philadelphia and Boston, Sa- 
vannah, Baltimore, Norfolk and Providence. Two large 
rivers touch Philadel- 
phia—the Delaware 
and its great tributary, 
the Schuylkill. 

In 1891 there began 
a general improvement 
of the harbor and 
waterways of Philadel- 
phia, which is now 
completed, and which 
has added materially to 
the commercial impor- 
tance of the city. A 
channel averaging 
over 400 feet in width 
-tuns through all the 
shoals from the city 
to the sea, having a 
depth at low tide of 
met less than 26 
feet. 

At the entrance to Delaware Bay, at the mouth of the 
river, is the famous Delaware breakwater, forming a har- 
bor of refuge suitable for vessels of the deepest draft. The 
improvements of the harbor proper have included removal 

‘of the islands that used to obstruct the river between 
Philadelphia and Camden and the transference of a large 
part of their material to enlarge and elevate the area of 
League Island and to fill in and make useful the flat lands 
along the shore. 

A reconstruction of the Philadelphia water front was 
begun in 1894, and has included vast improvements in the 

facilities for large steamships. 

Philadelphia as seen from the Delaware River gives one 
an excellent idea of the shipping and other industries of the 
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city. At Port Richmond, for instance, are the vast export 
and coal delivery yards of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad—the terminal of a railway system which taps the 
enormous coal fields of Pennsylvania. Kensington nearby 
is a wilderness of mills, factories and grain elevators, 
while along the wharves is averitable forest of masts. Here 
will be seen coastwise schooners used especially in the coal 
and lumber trades. Nearby also are Cramp’s shipyards, 
where a great many of the largest American steamships 
and naval vessels have been built. In fact, Philadelphia 
has always been a leader in naval architecture, and the 
Cramp yards were started in 1830, since which date some 
400 vessels have been built in these yards. 

Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, stands as a 
perpetual monument to 
the industry and thrift 
of the Quakers, and es- 
pecially to William 
Penn. Much of its early 
progress was due also 
to the large number 
of Germans who settled 
here in the early days, 
and their influence is 
still prominent in all 
walks of life in Phila- 
delphia and in the 
State. 

Four great railroads 
have direct entrance 
into Philadelphia. The 
largest of these is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
whose terminal is the 
great Broad Street Sta- 
tion, a magnificent building of modern Gothic architec- 
ture, eleven stories in height. Trains enter and depart 
from this station over an elevated viaduct. They run into 
one of the largest railroad train sheds in the world, cov- 
ering an area of 707 feet in length and 307 feet in width. 
The framework of this structure is composed of 60,000,- 
000 pounds of iron, and the glass of the roof would cover 
an area of 134 acres. 

Philadelphia is 22 miles long and 6 miles in width. 
Market street is considered the center of the city, and 
here are found many of the principal shops and office 
buildings. Chestnut street has almost equal importance 
commercially. 

One of the chief interests of Philadelphia lies in the 
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Where Famous Ocean Liners and Naval Vessels Have Been Built. 


historical associations of the city. Some of the most im- 
portant and stirring movements in the early history of the 
cause of American independence took place in Philadel- 
phia, and the city was for a time the national capital. 
Among the buildings which have a special interest in this 
regard may be mentioned Independence Hall, built in 
1729 as the Colonial State House. In this building were 
arranged the preliminaries of the establishment of the 
United States as an independent nation. Here the Dec- 
laration of Independence was debated and proclaimed in 
1776, and -here the first Congréss met.’ The Supreme 
Court House nearby was built in 1791 for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, when it was supposed that this 
city was to be the national capital. Congress Hall has 
even greater interest. Before the Revolution the site of 
this building was occupied by a wooden shelter for visiting 
Indians. The present building was completed in 1790, 
and was for ten years occupied by the Congress of the 
nation. Here George Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent in 1793 for the second term. ‘These are only a few 
of many buildings in Philadelphia which have important 
historical associations. 

As a manufacturing center Philadelphia makes about 
everything that humanity needs in the way of manufac- 
tured goods. It was but natural that in the early days of 
the development of the New World Philadelphia should 
take a leading position, for the city numbered among its 
settlers large numbers of trained mechanics from Eng- 
land and Germany, and for many years the city from a 
manufacturing standpoint advanced more quickly than 
either New York or Boston. At the present time the city 
leads in the manufacture of steamships, locomotives, 
street cars, electrical apparatus, hardware, paints, and in 
a lengthy list of manufactured goods. 

Financially the city is deeply interested in the coal 
and iron trades and in railroading. The Philadelphia 
captains of industry were the first to establish a successful 


American transatlantic steamship service, and 
they at the present time dominate the railroad 
situation in half a dozen States. 


From an export standpoint the city takes 
precedence especially in the exporting of raw 
materials, although the city has not the steam- 
ship facilities which New York and Baltimore 
possess. As the terminal of a great transcon- 
tinental line, she exports vast quantities of coal, 
iron, steel and grain, while in addition the high 
grade of manufactured goods for which the city 
is noted has aroused a world-wide demand for 
Philadelphia products. 


As a manufacturing center Philadelphia is 
blessed by a most advantageous position geo- 
graphically, as the city is only three hours dis- 
tant by rail from three of the largest cities in 
America—New York, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Hence its factories can compete to advan- 
tage in the great markets which these cities 
afford. In addition she is within easy reach by 
fast freight routes of a number of cities of only a little 
less importance—cities which naturally look to her for a 
large list of goods. Among these cities may be men- 
tioned Trenton, Newark, Harrisburg, Reading, Potts- 


~ town, York, Richmond, Norfolk, Wilmington and Cam- 


den. . The city’s situation also puts her in a splendid stra- 
tegic position as regards Southern trade. 
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POST OFFICE BUILDING AND VIEW DOWN CHESTNUT STREET. 


MODERN UTILIZATION OF LUMBER BY-PRODUCTS. 


How Scientific Economy Saves Vast Sums Formerly Wasted—Making of Wooden Novelties, 
Wood Pulp and Veneer. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


a by year the progress of modern inventive skill 
and mechanical genius reclaims waste products for- 
merly considered worthless commercially, turns them to 
value, and the waste product of the past becomes the 
commercially useful by-product of the present. 

In no line of industry is this shown more clearly than 
in that of lumber and wood working. In the past the 
waste of American forests has been enormous. Millions 
of cords of wood 
were burned, which 
today would be used 
in a variety of com- 
mercial purposes. 
Within a decade there 
has been built up an 
enormous indus - 
try,» which uses for 

either 
growth 


raw material 
the second 
trees in regions where 
practical lumber - 
ing has ceased or the 
waste of saw mills 
and furniture facto- 
ries. This industry 
has been brought to 
its present state of 
eficiency chiefly 
througlf the invention 
of special machinery 
for manipulating the 
wood products in such 
a way that the cost of 
labor is reduced to a 
minimum. Every year 
new machines are pat- 
ented which tend to 
increase the output of 
these forest manufac- 
turing concerns. 


In the Maine woods there are a number of “novelty” 


factories which turn out wooden toothpicks, wooden toys, 
wooden skewers and wooden spools literally by the hun- 
dreds of millions. Many of these articles are made from 
the by-products of the lumber mills, in many cases using 
small limbs and boughs which otherwise would be of no 
value except as fuel. In the vast Northwestern forests of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota the by-products of 
the large furniture factories are likewise utilized for man- 
ufacturing innumerable small useful products. Toy 
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WOOD PULP VATS. 


wooden wagons, soldiers, dolls’ houses and children’s fur- 
niture are made from the left-over materials of the fur- 
niture factories. In the aggregate these wooden novelty 
mills represent products valued at several millions of 
dollars. 

Machines turn out clothespins, toothpicks and wooden 
spools at a rate which makes all hand competition fruit- 
less. .These articles are shipped to almost every civilized 
country on the globe. 
One Maine factory is 
capable of turning out 
annually several mil- 
lion bundles of tooth- 
picks, 2,000,000 skew- 
ers used in the butch- 
ers’ trade, and nearly 
as many clothespins. 
The raw material for 
these articles is ob- 
tained at a cost which 
makes the profits 
large. 

Hand made wooden 
toys have never been 
manufactured in this 
country to any great 
extent, but machine 
made and machine 
painted wooden toys 
have entered largely 
into competition with 
those from Germany 
andthe Tyrol. 

The painting of 
these wooden toys 
made in the novelty 
mills is done almost 
entirely by machinery. 
Over a hundred flat 
pieces are placed in a 
case, and the painting of one color on a side is achieved 
by a simple closing of the case. The liquid paint is fed 
through small holes and regulated so that no surplus is 
wasted. The cost of the operation is limited to the wages 
of one operator who feeds the machine and to the cost 
of the paint. All through the summer season these 
wooden toys are manufactured on a large scale and 
shipped to all parts of the world for the midwinter holi- 
days. 

The perfection of the modern veneer machine has 
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worked wonders in our forest products. The veneer 
machine has been able to economize in the use of our 
vood for commercial purposes. The most striking field 
of operation in the past with the veneer machine has been 
iri the manufacture of berry and vegetable baskets, crates, 
boxes and similar commercial packages. These have been 
turned out by the hundreds of millions, and wherever 
trade is carried on there we find the non-returnable pack- 
age for conveying berries, fruits, vegetables and dairy 
products from the farm to the consumer. Veneered 
wooden plates and boxes for campers are manufactured 
extensively, and they are now shipped to many other 


countries. The need for baskets and light packages is so 


VENEER 


MACHINE, 


Showing Strip of Veneer. 
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great today that the factories making them are taxed to 
their utmost. 

The manufacture of wooden covering or facing of thin 
lumber for the interior trim of ships, railway carriages 
and houses has become almost as extensive as that of 
packages. The veneer machine cuts the lumber into 
sheets ranging from one-sixteenth to three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, and these sheets are used for the in- 
terior trim in place of solid wooden furnishings. This 
work ranges all the way from cheap stock of soft wood 
up to the veneered hard wood used in the manufacture of 
the best cabinet work. Built-up furniture has followed as 
a natural result. By placing several sheets of the veneered 
wood together and gluing them a strong, flexible and 
durable surface is obtained. With the grain running in 
opposite directions the danger of warping, cracking or 
splitting is almost eliminated. A facing of veneered stock 


TYPE OF MACHINE WHICH TURNS LOG INTO THIN VENEER. 


is thus used extensively for good cabinet work. The 
built-up work consists of a core of soft or light wood 
overlaid with a surface of veneered hard wood. When 
finished the furniture is as durable as solid hard wood 
pieces, much cheaper and equally satisfactory in its pol- 
ished surface. Great numbers of built-up doors, window 
frames and house trimmings are made in this way at the 
factories and shipped to all parts of the world. Built-up 
articles of furniture are as satisfactory as the doors and 
window frames. They are much lighter in weight, fully 
as handsome and almost as durable. American made 
veneered furniture has been shipped to Europe in the 
last few years, where it has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention because of its price and handsome appearance. In 
catering to the needs of foreign furniture buyers Amer- 
ican furniture manufacturers have in the last two years 
sent agents abroad to study the patterns of the most pop- 
ular articles of furnishings. They fully realize that in 
order to popularize their articles it is necessary to imitate 
the styles of particular countries and localities. By mak- 
ing furniture and cabinet work in the built-up form, with 
the thin sheets glued together, panels of almost any size 
can be easily produced with ordinary lumber. If made in 
the usual way the widest stock would have to be em- 
ployed, which is very expensive and difficult to secure. 


VENEER SLICER: 


Of course giant trees of the West coast would’ answer- 
but no such timber is found in abundance in any other 
lumber regions. When it comes to manufacturing bill- 
iard tables and pianos the demand for veneered stock 
is imperative and almost constant. Even the or- 
dinary poplar, cottonwood or gum trees can be utilized 
for good veneer work, and they serve such purposes as 
panels for cars, ferryboats and steamships. The economy 
of operation is not only in utilizing ordinary logs and 
waste material, but the panels of veneered stock can be 
made thinner than the solid wood and at the same time 
possess greater strength. A panel made of sheets laid 
with the grain crosswise will endure the climatic changes © 
of an ocean voyage without warping and cracking far 
better than those of solid wood. 

Incidentally the veneer machine has saved millions 
of dollars by thus utilizing by-products and small sizes of 
legs. Its function, however, has not by any means been 
exhausted. It is being utilized for new work every year. 
Veneered wood carpet or imitation hard wood flooring is 
one of the new products of this machine. The sheets of 
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wood are glued together the same as for panels, and, 
With a backing of an especially prepared felt or cotton, 
the flooring can be rolled up and shipped as easily as 
carpet or oil cloth. This flooring is laid as easily as or- 
dinary carpet. It lays flat without bulge, and when 
tacked down in place it retains its shape indefinitely. It 
is then susceptible of as high a polish as any hard wood. 
If properly waxed or polished its life is long. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in hot countries, where vermin and in- 
sects are liable to collect in carpets and rugs. 

The production of telegraph poles, milk bottles, bar- 
rels and tubs from veneered stock is a new industry that 
promises a good deal 
for the future. The 
telegraph poles are 
simply sheets of 
veneered stock glued 
together and _ rolled 
in a tubular form. 
In this shape they are 
as strong as the solid 
poles. Lead pencils 
made in this way re- 
duce the amount of 
wood needed by one- 
half. The manufac- 
ture of wooden pails, 
tubs and barrels of 
veneered stock is an 
industry that marks a 
great advance on the 
past. The packages 
are so much lighter 
that they more than 
pay for themselves: in 
the saving of freight. 
In the past barrels 
and tubs made in this 
way were used only for 
light articles and for 
dry, not wet, contents. 
Improvements have 
been made which 
make it possible now 
to ship even such 
commodities as nails and cement in these _ barrels, 
and the saving in freight is very large. Likewise 
veneered barrels and tubs treated by a new chemical 
method are made capable of carrying liquids. The non- 
absorbent character of the chemical treatment makes it 
possible to ship liquids around the world in these veneered 
barrels without waste. The extent to which the trade has 
gone indicates the advances which may be expected in 
the future. 7 

The Maine woods supply most of the butchers’ skew- 
ers, match boxes, toothpicks and spools for the cotton 
trade. The millions of matches used in the country draw 
upon the Maine woods largely for their raw material. 
Even the sawdust of the novelty mills are utilized for 
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making dyes and medicines. By various chemical proc- 
esses the sawdust of the hard woods are converted into 
valuable commercial products. The balance is used for 
packing material and for cleaning furs. Waste is prac- 
tically totally eliminated. 

The manufacture of wood pulp follows closely in the 
wake of the novelty mills. These in fact utilize products 
that even the latter cannot convert into commercial arti- 
cles. The waste of the lumber mill suitable for veneer- 
ing, cutting into toothpicks or converting into match 
stems must at least have some shape and size. But the 
wood pulp mills can utilize all the waste, boiling the 
small as well as the 
large particles. Asa 
result paper and 
pressed wood pulp 
ertictess are often 
made from the refuse 
of the woods which 
would have been 
wasted a dozen years 
ago. The enormous 
growth of the wood 
pulp business is due 
not entirely to the in- 
creased demand for 
white paper for print- 
ing purposes but to 
the invention of ma- 
chinery which presses 
the plastic pulp into 
desirable arti- 
cles. These include 
almost anything, from 
culinary articles to 
bath tubs, car seats 
and interior trim. 

The manufacture 
of artificial silk from 
wood pulp through 
treatment with caustic 
soda and carbon di- 


many 


sulphide is an indus- 
: try that is rapidly 
_ gaining in this coun- 
try. This artificial silk is largely used for braids and trim- 
mings, for the covering of electric wires and for mixing 
with natural silk and other textiles to produce brilliant 
effects. An estimated value of this method of convert- 
ing a tree into artificial silk may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing: “A pine tree is worth about $10; cut and stripped 
it is worth $15; boiled into pulp it is worth $40; bleached 
it is worth $55, and this turned into viscose and spun into 
silk is worth $5,500.” 

Modern processes of manufacture are thus making 
our forests more valuable every year, and the industries 
depending on them for their raw material are increasing 
in importance at a rapid pace. The inventor and manu- 
facturer find a fruitful field in manipulating the products. 
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Commercial Automobiles 


The invention of machinery and the discovery of new 
chemical methods for handling the product are agencies 
of the day which are achieving worldwide results. 


COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES. 


Advocates of automobiles for business offer the fol- 
lowing points upon which the motor propelled commer- 
cial vehicle makes its 
claim for superiority 
over the horse drawn 
conveyance: 

It is considerably 
cheaper for transport. 

It is more expedi- 
tious in delivery of 
goods. 

It thas/ea; “larger 
range of action. 

It is a first class 
advertising medium. 

It can work at its 
maximum all day and 
every day. 

It can do more 
work than any horse, 
and a single car can 
replace as many as 
five horses. It does 
not require days of 
rest between two 
days’ work. When 
not in use it requires 
practically no atten- 
tion and no keep. 

It only takes fuel 
when actually work- 
ing, and does not eat 
its head off in the stables; after standing without work 
it is not given to being frisky, and hence dangerous 
to property and life. With a car work can be done at 
the highest pressure and no charge of cruelty to animals 
can be brought in. 

The fuel is used 
to do useful work, 
and the cost is meas- 
ured only by the 
amount of work. 

The speed can be 
accelerated in case of 
need to at least four 
times that of a horse. 

It does not die 
suddenly. 

It can be manipu- 
lated with much 
greater ease and cer- 
tainty, and in case of 


WOOD PULP ROLLED INTO SHEETS LIKE CLOTH. 


AUTOMOBILE TRUCK. 


emergency can be stopped in a space equal to its own 
length, when traveling at a speed of 10 miles per hour, 
without exertion on the part of the driver. 

Only half of the room is required in traffic; it can be 
manipulated more readily than any horse, and can travel 
safely four times the animal’s speed. Thus it will be 
scen that if motor traffic were universal in our large cities 
the street obstruction problem would be solved and block- 
ades be a thing of the 
past. 

Less damage to 
the roads, since with 
the car the action is 
a rolling one and 
tends to smooth and 
level the surface in- 
stead of breaking it 
up as the pounding 
action of horses’ 
hoofs must always do. 

Less attention and 
stabling cost. 

Less storage room 
and no manure heaps. 

The same car that 
is used for business 
can be converted into 
a pleasure vehicle for 
evenings and Sun- 
days. 


3,000 SEE BIG 
LAUNCHING. 


The launching at 
Portland, Maine, re- 
cently of the four- 
masted schooner Vic- 
toria was witnessed by a crowd of 3,000 spectators. The 
event marks a revival of shipbuilding in Portland, and 
work shortly will commence on another vessel similar 
to the Victoria. It is the first big launching there since 
1890, when the Major 
Pickards took the 
water. Mrs. W. H. 
Reed, wife of the 
builder, was sponsor, 
and flowers were used 
in the christening in- 
stead of champagne. 
Soon after taking the 
water the Victoria 
“grounded, but was 
easily pulled off by 
tugs. Important ship- 
building developments 
are looked for now in 
Portland. 


“ay 


Gigantic Steamship 
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GIGANTIC STEAMSHIP. 


For the past three years everyone interested in ship- 
ping has been watching the express steamers building 
for the Cunard Line. Ever since the pioneer Britannia, 
with her 1,154 tons and a speed of 8% knots, made her 
initial voyage in 1840, each new conception has outdone 
the previous one, until in the Lusitania, launched June 
7, 1906, the very acme of marine architecture was 
reached. 

The dimensions of this mammoth convey but vaguely 
her size—the figures are as follows: Length, 790 feet; 
breadth, 88 feet; depth (molded), 60 feet; gross ton- 
nage, 32,500 tons; displacement tonnage, 45,000 tons; 
load draught, 37 feet 6 inches; height of funnels, 155 
feet; diameter of 
funnels, 24 feet: 
height of masts, 216 
feet. 

At the time of 
her launching into 
the Clyde her hull 
was over 16,000 
tons, a figure which 
exceeds all previous 
launching weights. 
Completed in engine, 
boiler and passsen- 
ger accommodation, 
this weight is in- 
creased almost 100 
perocent.,. while 
when ready for sea, 
with water in her 
boilers, her stores 
aboard, and her 
7,000-ton bunkers 
filled with coal, her 
weight without 
cargo will be approximately 45,000 tons. 

In the modern ship the first structural work after the 
keel plate is laid is the double bottom. The keel plate 
of the Lusitania is 5 feet wide and 334 inches thick, and 
is flush outside with the bottom of the ship. Associated 
with this flat keel is a vertical keel 5 feet high and 1 
inch thick, and to this vertebra are attached directly or 
indirectly the frames and beams which make up the 
skeleton of the leviathan. 

The double bottom is divided by the vertical keel 
and transverse frames into compartments in which water 
ballast may be carried. The tops of these tanks are car- 
ried well round the turn of the bilge, so that should the 
bilge keels be torn away and the hull pierced the enter- 
ing water would be confined within the inner and outer 
bottoms. This is only one precaution in the direction 
of procuring unsinkability. The lower deck is made 
completely watertight. Below it are the lower orlop 
and orlop decks, and above are the main, upper, shelter, 


LUSITANIA IN DRY 


promenade, upper promenade and boat—-nine decks in 
all. It is necessary, of course, that there should be 
means of communication between one watertight com- 
partment and those contiguous, and on the Lusitania, as 
on board the Caronia and Carmania, these communicating 
doors at or below the water line are of a special type, 
and can be closed automatically from the navigating 
bridge, and that in a few seconds. In all, the Lusitania 
has 175 watertight compartments, so that it is claimed 
for her that she is as unsinkable as a ship can be. 

The steel plates which cover the ribs or framing of 
the vessel or are used for the decks, bulkheads and cas- 
ings, or in other ways, number 26,000, the largest being 
about 40 feet in length and weighing from 4 to 5 tons. 

To secure these plates to each other and the structural 
framework of the 
ship, over 4,000,000 
rivets have been 
used, aggregating in 
weight about 500 
tons. The largest 
rivets are used in the 
keel plate, and these 
are ~8 inches in 
length, and weigh 
234 pounds. In fact, 
everything about the 
ship is of colossal di- 
mensions. The main 
frames and beams 
placed end to end 
would extend 30 
miles; the rudder, 
which has two sets 
of steering gear, one 
of which is below 
the water line, 
weighs 65 tons, and 
the diameter of the 
rudder stock is 26 inches. The castings for the stern, 
stern post, shaft bracket and rudder together weigh 280 
tons. 

The three anchors each weigh 10 tons, while the 
1,800 feet of cable is composed of 22 inch links, the iron 
in which is 334 inches in diameter, and the weight of 
each link about 1% hundredweight. Every portion of 
this harness has been vigorously tested, the links and 
shackles emerging successfully from a test strain of 370 
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tons. 

In order to reach the great sustained speed of 25 
knots the Lusitania is propelled by turbine engines of 
70,000 indicated horse power driving four shafts, each 
of which carries one three bladed propeller of manganese 
bronze. The outermost shafts are each connected with 
a high pressure turbine, the inner shafts being rotated 
by the low pressure turbines. 

The steamer is furnished to look as little like a ship as 
possible. 


FUELS FOR MOTOR BOATS. 


A Review of the More Prominent Fuels of Today—Relative Merits of Gasoline, Kerosene, 


Naphtha and Denatured Alcohol. 
BY CHARLES M. RIPLEY. 


GASOLINE. 

ASOLINE can be pur- 
G chased now in South 
America and India, while 
but a few years ago it was 
not to be obtained generally 
in these countries. The oil 
companies have taken cogni- 
zance of the ever widening 
demand for gasoline for use 
both in automobiles and in 
motor boats, and have estab- 
lished marine tank lines for 
transporting this well known 
fuel to various parts of the world. The international 
and increasing call for gasoline is thus being met by 
the activity of the oil companies. 


ONE CYLINDER GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 


KEROSENE. 


The progress of kerosene as a fuel for motor boats 
has been steadily on the increase. However, while the 
advantages exist of considerable self lubrication and the 
ability to obtain it anywhere easily and cheaply, there 
are some points that must be considered in its disfavor. 

The kerosene engine will not start when perfectly 
cold. The tests in which this fuel has been used have 
been made by using gasoline at first in starting up, and 


TYPE OF KEROSENE OIL ENGINE. 


then switching over by means of a threeway cock to 
the kerosene. Furthermore, it is to be remembered that 
gasoline, if spilled in the bottom of the boat, will evap- 
orate and lose both its inflammable qualities and_ its 
odor in a short time. Kerosene, however, will soak into 
the wood and remain there, making the entire surface 
with which it comes in contact of a more inflammable 
nature for an indefinite time, and also continually giv- 
ing forth its disagreeable odor. 

It is a well known fact that kerosene will leave a de- 
posit of carbon after combustion. This will in time foul 
the valves and valve seats, as well as the exhaust ports. 
As this “soot” increases in thickness it is likely to retain 
sparks, become incandescent, and cause premature ex- 


_plosions, the bad effect of which needs no further ex- 


planation. 

A peculiar property of kerosene vapor is that under 
the ordinary pressure in “compression” it ignites in 
cases where gasoline vapor would not. Therefore in 
designing a kerosene motor the clearance is.made such 
as to keep the “compression” pressure low. But it is 
axiomatic in motor design that the greater the “compres- 
sion” in pounds per square inch, the greater will be the 
horse power. It follows therefore that with kerosene 
the horse power must be less for the same weight of 
engine. And if equal horse power is needed, the in- 
crease must be made in the diameter of cylinder, which 

leads to a greater weight—obviously 
a condition to be avoided. 
Nevertheless it would seem that 
the cheapness of gasoline and_ its 
availability are destined to attract 
great attention to it as a fuel for 
motor boats. Certain it is that manu- 
facturers have done much to make 
good engines for kerosene, and among 
a large and growing class they are 
highly popular. 


NAPHTHA. 


The naphtha launch has almost 
disappeared in the form so popular a 
few years ago. The naphtha was 
converted into a vapor in a boiler, and 
used expansively in the engine as if 
it were steam. The vapor was then 
condensed and returned to the boiler, 
part of it, however, being used as fuel 
under the boiler. Obviously any tiny 
leak in the boiler would put the entire 
amount of naphtha in direct contact 
with the flames. The frequency of ac- 


Motor Boat Fuels 


cident has militated against the use of naphtha to so 
great an extent that one can look through the pages of a 
paper containing advertisements of marine engines with 
the following result: 


MNCS ew eek cee nes one ee 11 
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RIT ICS oon yc rien cokes eee eee 4 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL. 

Denatured alcohol is that which has been rendered un- 
fit for drinking. One of the methods of denaturing is 
to dilute the alcohol with a compound which upon com- 
bustion frees acetic acid. But this by-product is very de- 
structive to the metal parts of valve seats, pistons, etc. 
So we have led up to the engineering definition of de- 
natured alcohol: “That which has been rendered unfit for 
drinking purposes, but which has not had its value as a 
fuel impaired.” A great 
deal of experimenting 
has been done to dis- 
cover a denaturing proc- 
ess which: 

1. Will not damage 
metal. 

2. Will not lower the 
heat units per gallon. 

3. Will not free by- 
products which will 


foul or clog the 
mechanism. 
Pape os, Tracy; < a 


New York consulting FOUR CYLINDER 
automobile engineer, has 

conducted many experiments in his laboratory in New 
York on different fuels. One of his most interesting 
undertakings was a run to Philadelphia from New York, 
a distance of 90 miles, with alcohol (denatured) as a 
fuel. Gasoline was used to start the engine, and then 
the alcohol was supplied. The following effects were ob- 
served : 

1. Engine developed less horse power. 


2. Would not start when cold owing to high vaporiza- 
tion point of alcohol. 

3. The motors were found to be quite clean—less foul- 
ing than expected. 

4. The engine ran very cool. 

5. About three times as many gallons of fuel were re- 
quired as would have been the case if gasoline had 
been used. 

6. A greater per cent. of the heat units are used in al- 
cohol than in gasoline, because the high initial pres- 
sure of gasoline means greater loss by radiation. 
It may be of interest to note here that Sir Wm. 

Ramsay indorses a new method of extracting alcohol 

from peat, large beds of which are found in Canada 

and the northern parts of the United States. Should this 
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be possible the cost of this alcohol would be so small as 

to give a great impetus to the design of motor boats for 

this particular fuel. 

It should be mentioned here that the use of alcohol as a 
fuel necessitates more careful lubrication of the cylinders, 
for it “cuts” oils and greases, and hence the engine needs 
more careful watching in this particular. 

Government officials are awaiting with impatience re- 
ports they expect to receive from all parts of the country 
as a result of their putting into effect recently the new 
regulations governing the use and manufacture of dena- 
tured alcohol. 

Under the new conditions any farmer or set of farm- 
ers, or other individuals, can establish a still for the pro- 
duction of alcohol to be denatured, and can conduct it 
without interference from the Government, and almost 
without supervision. So long as the business is honestly 
conducted, or conducted in any such manner as to arouse 
no suspicion on the part 
of the revenue agents, 
there will be no govern- 
mental interference. 

There will be no 
bonded warehouses or 
other obstacles or em- 
barrassments in the. way 
of the agriculturists who 
wish to turn the refuse 
products of their farms 
into alcohol. 

The number of ap- 
plications for permits to 
erect stills has within the 
last few weeks greatly 
increased, and the officers of the Revenue Bureau be- 
lieve that from now on the production of alcohol for 
fuel, lighting and manufacturing purposes will increase 
rapidly. 

SUMMARY. 

This review of motor boat fuels would lead to the 
following conclusions: 

1. Gasoline is still supreme, with advantages in small 
amount required, the ability to start cold, the small 
amount of fouling, the price reasonable, the supply 
great and the market wide. © 

2. Denatured alcohol useful somewhat in keeping price 
of gasoline within bounds, and_ being developed, 
though large quantities are needed for equal radius, 
and the starting is a serious problem. 

3. Kerosene makes lubrication simpler, can be purchased 
anywhere cheaply, but it is difficult to start the en- 
gine, renders boat woodwork combustible, and fouls 
motor. For this latter reason, as well as for its ex- 
plosive qualities under compression, it is likely to 
explode prematurely; also engine must be larger 
for equal horse power. 

4. Naphtha has been almost entirely abandoned in Amer- 
ican motor boat design. 


CANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Review of the Commercial and Industrial Situation of the Canadian Provinces by the Sea. 


BY W. S. 


FISHER, 


President of the Maritime Board of Trade. 


(Being a report read before the annual meeting of the Maritime Board of Trade, St. John, New Brunswick.) 


B OARDS of trade have been aptly termed the business 

men’s parliaments, and while they have no power to 
enact laws or to put into effect such legislation as they may 
consider desirable, yet their influence in creating public 
opinion and directing attention to matters along lines of 
public interest is very considerable, and is being more 
and more recognized. 


The opportunity afforded by such a gathering to ex- 
change ideas concerning the problems that face us all 
cannot fail but have a stimulating effect, not alone upon 
each individual present, but also upon the community in 
which he lives. 


The list of subjects that we will be called upon to 
discuss covers a wide range of interesting and live topics, 
and is such as to demand most careful consideration 
before. decisions are reached, in order that they may 
stand the test when fairly discussed by the public, in the 
press and before the legislative bodies to whom they will 
be submitted and who alone have the power to finally put 
them into effect. 


I wish to place on record the hearty appreciation of 
the liberality of Messrs. Pickford & Black, who so kindly 
sent at their expense delegates from different sections 
of Canada to the West Indies for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with the merchants and others there the develop- 
ment of trade between the two countries. That good re- 
sults will follow there can be no doubt. As this subject 
is on the agenda, we will hear further particulars at a 
later stage. 


Our main concern now is with the present and the 
future. We are here to determine what can be done by 
mutual co-operation to improve conditions; to find the 
weak spots and suggest the remedies. 


The turn of the East to share in the great progress 
and prospects of the country, while somewhat delayed, 
is surely coming, and as the West fills up attention will 
be drawn and capital invested to a greater degree in the 
development of the great natural resources of the section 
in which we live. 


It behooves us to help this along by being alert to 
every opportunity; to keep our case well to the front; 
to prevent our advantages being overlooked, and so 
hasten the time when through this development our pop- 
ulation and wealth may be increased, and our young men 
made to realize that there exists for them in the East as 
good an opportunity for advancement and progress, as 
good a prospect for the intelligent man who is willing 


to put his shoulder to the wheel and work, as there is 
in any part of this broad Dominion. 

The Governor-General is just completing his tour of 
the Maritime Provinces, and while here has given us 
many inspiring thoughts, and has referred specially to 
the general prosperity and absence of poverty in evidence 
on every side. 

Among other things he drew attention to the Dutch, 
a people who by their patient, untiring industry have 
overcome tremendous natural drawbacks. 

This suggests two thoughts: First, that those indi- 
viduals and countries succeed best who have many dif- 
ficulties to encounter, and, second, that our natural ad- 
vantages are very great, greater than perhaps we real- 
ize, and that while we have many difficulties to over- 
come, they are small in comparison with those that have 
been surmounted by others in the past. $ 

The lumber and pulp industries have been very pros- 
perous for some years, and there is a much greater recog- 
nition of the increasing value of our forests, as well as a 
disposition through reforestation, protection from fires, 
and in many other ways to preserve and increase their 
value as a source of future wealth. 


A new feature in this trade is the fact that a consid- 
erable quantity of spruce lumber is now being shipped 
to Ontario, owing to its growing scarcity in that prov- 
ince. ‘ 

This fact is suggestive as showing the possibilities in 
that connection and the widening market for one of our 
principal products. 


Fruit farming is attracting more attention each year, 
and there seems no reason why it should not develop 
enormously, situated as well as we are to cater to the 
export demand. 


The establishment of evaporating factories now un- 
der way at different points in the apple growing districts 
will help this very much by providing a market on the 
spot for the poorer grades. 

Another movement marking a distinct advance is 
the establishment of cold storage facilities at central 
shipping points, which will prove of great advantage in 
handling fruit, fish and other products specially. 

The fishing industry, which employs many thousands 
of our population, is of great importance, as shown by 
the statement that the annual yield is valued at $14,000,- 
000. 

The coal industry of Nova Scotia has grown with 
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great rapidity during the past few years, the output for 
the past season being in the vicinity of 6,000,000 tons. 

In New Brunswick the past year or two has seen 
considerable increase in the quantity and improvement 
in the quality of coal produced, and it is said the pros- 
pects for future development are excellent. 

Canada forming as it does a long and comparatively 
narrow strip of country, the question of cheap and rapid 
transportation is one of the utmost importance. With 
one complete line of railway from ocean to ocean, which 
with its ramifications makes a total of over 10,000 miles, 
and two other trunk lines in course of construction, the 
interior development is being well provided for. 

To supplement this excellent work and to complete 
these claims of communication so as to make it possible 
to carry on the entire commerce of the country over its 
own rails and through its own ports with the maximum 
of dispatch and the minimum of expense, and also to 
secure that share of the all-round-the-world trade in 
passengers and freight that our geographical position 
entitles us to, no effort should be spared and no expense 
considered too great for the country to undertake in im- 
proving our ports and making their approaches safe and 
easy. 

Much has been done to improve the St. Lawrence 
route, that most important of Canadian highways. Much 
still remains to be done. Something also has been done 
in equipping the ports of the lower provinces which af- 
ford the only entrance or exit for the Dominion for six 
months in the year. Much more is required. 

We are deeply interested in and immensely proud of 
the development and prosperity of the West, and have 
for many years cheerfully contributed by heavy drafts 
upon our pockets and upon our population to its up- 
building, looking forward to the time when we would 
secure our share of the wonderful prosperity that its 
growth has brought to the whole country. As Sir Wm. 
Van Horne so well put the case a few years ago, when, 
referring to the slow development of our ports, he said: 
“We have enlarged the hopper and not the spout.’ It is 
not a safe thing that we should continue to be dependent 
to so great an extent upon the ports of a foreign coun- 
try. Therefore let us urge that the cause be removed. 
The case is strong and the matter important. 

Do the people in Ontario, Quebec and the western 
portions of the Dominion realize how necessary a link 
we are? Do they fully recognize that without the 
provinces-by-the-sea there would be no exit or entrance 
for passengers, mails or freight for six months of the 
year, excepting through the ports of another country? 
And that the tremendous development in the foreign 
trade that is being looked forward to with such promise 
would be impossible? If not fully cognizant of the im- 
portance of the Maritime Provinces to the full develop- 
ment of the country at large, should this not be made 
clear ? 

Before leaving the question of transportation, brief 
teference should be made to the All-Red Route, the prac- 
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tical outcome of the agitation for years for a fast mail 
service on the Atlantic. The great importance of this 
movement to the country is recognized, and the ques- 
tion is absorbing much attention throughout the empire, 
and if carried out as proposed will be fraught with great 
results. 

Our agricultural development is not what we should 
expect or what the opportunities demand. We are not 
producing nearly enough for our own needs. We are 
every year bringing in from Ontario and Quebec large 
quantities of oats, beans, bacon, poultry, beef, onions, 
cheese, butter, lard, etc.; whereas we should not orily be 
producing all we need for home consumption, but in all 
these lines and many more we should have a large sur- 
plus for export for which we are so admirably situated. 

A glance at the list of Canadian exports or a visit 
during the winter to the export warehouses in St. John 
and Halifax will serve to show the vast quantities of 
these goods being exported by Ontario and Quebec. 

Why is it that our farmers are so little alive to the 
opportunities offered them through the excellent market 
right at their doors, as well as to the still greater market 
abroad for our surplus products, which, geographically, 
we are in such an unequaled position to cater to? 

Another reference in passing might also be made to 
the development in dairying that is going on in Sussex, 
where last year several hundred thousand dollars were 
paid out for milk and cream by one concern alone whose 
further extension is solely a matter of increased capital. 
A great deal more might be said to emphasize the need 
and the opportunities, but this is not necessary as the 
facts are patent to us all. It would seem that a more ag- 
gressive agricultural policy would in a large measure 
gradually remedy this, and by infusing more life into 
the farmers through agricultural societies and farmers’ 
institutes awaken a more lively and intelligent interest 
in their vocation, which is the chief and most important 
of all and the real basis of our greatest prosperity and 
progress. 

In the past we have been rich in men, have done our 
share in providing men of great breadth of thought, who 
have been important factors in creating, cementing and 
developing this Dominion. Of this same material we 
may feel sure the supply will not fail. For many years, 
unfortunately, quite too many of our young men found 
it necessary to seek their fortunes in the adjoining re- 
public, and go where you will, you will find they are ren- 
dering a good account of themselves. For some time 
past the current has changed and those of our young 
men who seek other fields and what appear to them 
greater opportunities are finding their way to our own 
West. While we regret the faet that so many leave the 
Maritime Provinces, it is a great satisfaction to know 
that they are helping,to build up and develop our own 
country. 

What can we do to fill up the vacancies thus made 
and thus maintain a population sufficient to develop our 


own resources? How can we better do this than by 
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making a greater effort to secure our share of that 
stream of immigrants which is flocking to our shores, 
seeking that freedom and opportunity which they fail to 
find at home? Very few of these know anything of the 
Maritime Provinces or of the openings that exist for 
them here, mainly owing to the fact that in the advertis- 
ing matter issued in the past by the Federal Government 
little or no reference is made or information given about 
this section, their effort having been concentrated in ex- 
ploiting the West. 

Our board has been urging for years that this be 
remedied, and it is gratifying to note that the Dominion 
immigration authorities have at: last awakened to the 
need, and at the present time have a staff collecting illus- 
trations which it is understood will, with other necessary 
information, be used in the advertising matter to be dis- 
tributed abroad in the future. If this is done, and the 
local government of the lower provinces co-operate in 
offering inducements and in making known what we 
have to offer, good results must follow. 

We have not been alone among the Eastern provinces 
in feeling the drain and consequent scarcity of labor, 
owing to this outflow to the Far West, as in Ontario, 
also, this became so serious that some years ago the 
Government there, assisted by the Dominion Immigra- 
tion Department, started a special colonization bureau 
to: procure settlers who would replace those drifting 
westward, with the result that last year more than 30,000 
over-sea emigrants were secured and are now chiefly set- 
tled in the agricultural-sections of that province. This 
year they expect a large increase over last, and as we 
have as much to offer as Ontario, why should we not 
take a leaf out of their book? 

There are many thousands among the sturdy, indus- 
trious people of northern Europe whose conditions of 
life are hard, and who would be glad to come to these 
provinces and make their home among us if the proper 
effort were made to show them what the opportunities 
are, and to give them such encouragement as they need 
to induce them to come, and when here to get them 
started on the right lines. 

With raw material, such as coal, iron, lumber, etc., 
in abundance; with a climate in which men can work in 
comfort at all seasons, with an intelligent people avail- 
able as operatives, with good facilities for gathering to- 
gether the necessary raw materials at many points, with 
good local markets for many lines now imported, with 
excellent steamship services to the largest markets 
abroad, with a rapidly growing market in our own West, 
the opportunities for industrial development are not lack- 
ing. 

At the present time more than one hundred manufac- 
turing firms in these provinces are shipping goods to west- 
ern points, and the number of these. is constantly growing. 
Ten years ago the number of our manufacturers doing 
business outside the limits of the Maritime Provinces 
could almost be counted on one’s fingers. It means ef- 
fort and the expenditure of labor and capital to obtain a 


foothold there, but when we consider the prospect, is it 
not worth while? 

What is the prospect? The present population of 
Canada is estimated at 6,000,000 in round numbers. The 
immigration this year will likely exceed 300,000. At all 
events we are safe in figuring that during the next ten 
years it will at least average that number, thus making a 
total increase during that time from immigration alone 
of 3,000,000 or more. Add to that as a conservative esti- 
mate the natural increase after all allowances at an aver- 
age of 100,000 yearly, and we will have a total popula- 
tion in Canada ten years hence of not less than 10,- 
000,000. ; : 

It is estimated that every immigrant is worth to the 
country not less than $1,000, which, if correct, means an 
increase in our natural wealth from immigration alone 
of $300,000,000 yearly. 

Think what this vast accession to our population and 
wealth means in increased demand for every conceivable 
class of goods, especially when it is remembered that 
practically all this new population is made up of adult 
workers who require everything from the ground up. 
Is it not, therefore, well worth our determining to secure 
a share of the trade in manufactured goods that this 
growing market will afford? 

Referring briefly to the industrial growth around us, 
it is only necessary to mention one or two examples of 
what is possible. Amherst, where we met last year, and 
where is seen the result of the work of a few progressive 
spirits, is again in the van this year in being the first 
section to carry into effect Edison’s scheme of produc- 
ing electric power at the pit mouth and transmitting it 
by wire direct to the factory; the Sydneys, where two 
of the greatest iron and steel industries in Canada have 
been developed in the past ten years. 

To sum up, how shall we secure that measure of 
progress and prosperity which should be ours? 

First, through the development of our rich natura. 
resources, viz.: agriculture in all its branches, mining, 
lumbering, fishing. 

Second, through the development of our manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Third, through being on the highway of the all-the-_ 
world-round traffic, and by holding the key to the posi- 


‘tion as providing the only access from the interior to 


the Atlantic on Canadian territory for six months in the 
year. 

Where in the whole of Canada or elsewhere can be 
found a pleasanter country in which to live, a happier 
and healthier people, more real comfort and fewer draw- 
backs than in the Maritime Provinces? As with men, so 
with communities ; it is the strong, hopeful one that wins. 
Let us, therefore, strike a more hopeful note. Let us 
more fully realize the advantages we possess. Let us 
abandon any inclination toward pessimism, and with 
that courage born of faith and common sense co-operate 
in securing our share of the progress and prosperity with 
which this country is being so abundantly blessed. 


FOREIGN AUTOMOBILE PRICES 


s 


Expert Shows How American Competition Is Lowering Prices—Few Changes in 1908 Models, 


BY PIERRE A. PROAL (In An Interview) 
* 


464 SHARP reduction in 
the price of foreign 
automobiles may be looked 
for within a comparatively 
short time. The American 
cars, by their marked im- 
provements within the last 
two years, have made serious 
inroads in the foreign motor 
business, and in order to 
maintain a steady and rea- 
sonable demand for their 
machines some of the leading European agents are al- 
ready discussing the advisability of lower prices.” 

This statement, one of the first that has been made 
showing that a decided sentiment is arising abroad in the 
direction of lower prices, was expressed by Pierre A. 
Proal, a well-known American in the automobile field, on 
his return from a recent visit to the automobile centres 
of France. 


“The foreigners are not willing to admit it openly,” 
added Mr. Proal, “but they nevertheless recognize the fact 
that the best American cars are fully as good for Ameri- 
can touring purposes as the European machine. I talked 
with three or four of the largest dealers in Paris, and they 
admitted the fact, besides acknowledging that the great 
improvements in the American industry had seriously 
curtailed their business in this country. In 1905, for in- 
stance, one of the most popular foreign builders sent 350 
machines to this country. Last year the importations of 
the same make were but 208. I asked C. L. Charley, the 
French agent for the Mercedes car, what he was going to 
do about it, and his solution was a probable diminution of 
prices. It is a fact that Charley sells the new six-cylinder 
1908 Mercedes car at nearly double the price it costs him 
from the German factory. The price in Paris is $9,500, 
and you will see a sample of the same car in the New 
York salesrooms for $14,000. With the 45 per cent. duty 
the American must figure on paying just twice the foreign 
retail price. When, on the other hand, he can get a re- 
liable American car for $5,000 or thereabouts he doesn’t 
see the necessity of paying another $5,000 simply for the 
sake of owning a foreign car if the domestic machine 
will give just as good satisfaction. There you have the 
Situation in a nutshell. . 

“I was very much surprised,” continued Mr. Proal, “at 


the large number of American machines I saw in Paris 
and its vicinity. They were so numerous as to attract 
general comment. The most popular types seemed to be 
the Packard, Peerless, Locomobile and Oldsmobile, and 
they had been taken abroad by their owners for touring. 
I failed to discover that any new agencies for American 
cars are being established. Some American cars are used 
more extensively in England than on the Continent, but 
American automobile agencies have not yet attained any 
prominence in the Continental automobile world.” 

Mr. Proal states that few changes will be noticed in 
the 1908 models of the best machines. The foreign mak- 
ers are accepting the position that the touring car is 
nearly perfect, and more attention is now being paid to 
the commercial side of the industry. Mr. Proal spent a 
day in the big Mors factory, and saw over 100 commercial 
cars, big and little, nearly ready for delivery. He inspect- 
ed the machinery closely, and was interested to find that 
all of the big lathes in the factory were of American make. 
These were over 600, the smaller ones being of German 
manufacture. 

Some of the cars next season will be fitted with im- 
proved carburetors, and the six-cylinder car is steadily 
growing in popularity. The high-powered runabout, ac- 


cording to Mr. Proal, has not taken hold in Paris or 
Open touring cars have also given 


throughout France. 


way entirely in Paris and the suburbs to the landaulet 
or limousine type of body. Even for long-distance tour- 
ing the landaulet type is largely preferred, as the occu- 
pants are shielded from taking the dust of every car in 
front, while in rainy and chilly weather it is preferable 
to the open car. 
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Furniture Panels 


THE FURNITURE MAN AND HIS PANELS. 


The furniture manufacturer of today is frequently 
filled with speculative thought about his veneer panels. 
Some he buys ready made up, some he makes himself, 
and there is always the question of which is cheaper in 
the end—to make his own panels or to buy them ready 
made from the panel manufacturer. It may safely be 
said, in answer to the question, that much depends on 
the quantity used—whether or not it is enough to make it 
worth while to equip a modern glue room for the work. 
Further than that it is difficult to give any definite 
answer to the question that might be applied generally. 
Too many other things must be taken in consideration 
as bearing on individual cases. There is the matter of 
location, of conveniences in getting veneer as compared 
to those of getting the panels, the extent of the invest- 
ment the furniture man is prepared to make toward the 
raw material end, and a dozen other things, each of 
which has considerable bearing and may be different in 
each case. 

There is something about it all that turns one’s 
thoughts to lumber and the relation of the furniture man 
to the lumber man. 
In times-qeone) by 
many furniture man- 
ufacturers> thought it 
would be a good thing 
to have their own saw 
mills and timber 
tracts, and thus con- 
trol the raw material 
end as well as the 
manufacturing part 
of the business. In 
most cases this idea 
was found to look 
better on paper than 
when worked out in 
actual practice ult 
cost more to get lumber by owning saw mills and timber 
than to buy it in the open market, and the saw mills 
generally were such poor investments that they were 
glad to get rid of them. : 

The next step was to purchase lumber in flitches and 
in boards and planks of standard dimensions, and work 
them up to the sizes wanted in the furniture factory. 
This was much better; so much so that it is not an un- 
common practice today. Still, new ideas keep develop- 
ing, and while it is possible to clean up waste in a fur- 
niture factory better than in many other woodworking 
institutions, there has steadily grown up a practice of 
having lots of furniture stock cut to specific dimensions 
at the saw mills in the woods. It facilitates drying, saves 
freight on waste and cull stock and offers many ad- 
vantages along that line. It enables the furniture man- 
ufacturer to reduce his machinery equipment and work- 
ing force, or to take the same force and turn out more 


work, as his business judgment may dictate. It reduces 
the details considerably and enables him to figure with 
more certainty just what his raw material will make, 
and what it will cost him to make it. 

Getting back to the mat- 
ter of veneer panels, we 
may apply some of this 
same logic and find therein 
an argument in favor of 
the furniture man buying 
his panels instead of under- 
takin® to make them him- 
self, and taking into his 
factory thereby a lot of de- 
tail work that is uncertain 
as to cost. He knows just 
exactly what his panels are 
costing when he buys them 
from a panel man, and is 
thus able to figure out just 
where he is all the time. 
It save him cost in equipment, worry over details and — 
responsibility of results. 

On the other hand there are many to whom uncer- 
tainties in which they can see promise of good results 
have a sort of fascination that is hard to resist. There 
is a natural desire, where one has the capital and ambi- 
tion, to get all possible of the work in furniture making 
under one’s own control. At times one follows this de- 
sire and makes a pronounced success. At other times it 
is the other way around. So every man must work it 


out for himself, and that without much guiding light 
from experience in general—The Woodworker. 


The following places in Manchuria have been opened 
to international trade: Fengwangcheng, Liaoyang, 
Ninguta, Hunchun, Sanksing, Hailar and Aihun. 


The British colony of Ceylon and its finances are 
abundantly prosperous. Rubber and other industries are 
badly hampered by the want of railways, roads and 
bridges. 
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LOOSE LEAF BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS. 


How Conservatism in Accounting Is Yielding to Modern Methods. 


BY F. W. 


VERY civilized country is studying the methods by 
which the United States is enabled to handle its 
varied and ever increasing volume of business. 

I speak advisedly on this point, and remind you that 
many meetings and conferences have recently been held 
in Europe by heads of houses, of chambers of commerce 
and guilds, at which frank and full discussion was in- 
vited and committees appointed to report especially on 
such subjects as advertising, window dressing, selling 
methods and loose leaf accounting, as is now in vogue 
in America. 


Judicious publicity is necessary for continuous in- 
crease in business, but if the machinery to economically 
handle this increase is not provided, confusion then en- 
sues and embarrassment is the result. 

The American is wont to pride himself upon his 
practical use of the best, his short cuts and elimination 
of non-essentials, that he may secure the wished for re- 
sults with the least delay, labor or worry. 


Hence the great development in accounting, notably 
by adopting or using loose leaf books and auxiliary 
office devices within the past few years. 

If any one of our large houses should attempt to 
return to the methods of fifteen or twenty years ago, its 
present force of employees would have to be more than 
doubled. 

We know personally that many have scouted at us- 
ing an adding machine. We also know that they have a 
thousand and one objections when loose leaf books are 
mentioned. We also know that they need, and before a 
great while will be using, all these modern tools. 

As soon as the public appreciates the convenience 
and advantages of such methods a revision of existing 
routine will follow. 

A very large manufacturing stationer from England 
stated a short time ago that personally he was disposed 
to invest largely in modern equipments and supplies, 
but as a business man he must reckon with the British 
public, which is very slow to change existing forms or 
customs, and he knew it too well to anticipate large sales 
of such goods. 

To make his point clear he said as example: 

“Tf I visited one of your factories and inquired of 
an operator, ‘What speed does your machine make?’ 
he might reply, ‘The pulley has now 1,200 revolu- 
tions, but I hope for greater results, and that we can 
soon get it up to 1,500, and before long to 2,000, where 
it should be.’ Now contrast my man. You visit one 
of my factories, and ask one of my men about the speed 
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RISQUE. 


or efficiency of his machine, he most likely will say, ‘She 
is making 1,200 revolutions, sir, but I hope I can persuade 
the boss to drop to 1,000 within the next three months, 
and later on to 800, the proper limit for safety and ef- 
ficiency.’ ” ; 

Hence this traveled business man, who appreciates 
modern ideas to the extent of using them himself, is so 
justly conservative that he will await the time when his 
patrons may be educated to their uses before he will lay 
in a stock of modern office appliances. 

The loose leaf idea is no mystery. It’ may be very 
simply explained. If you could take your bound books 
now in use, cut off the backs, cull out or remove the 
dead matter which could be arranged and filed in a 
logical manner for quick reference, arrange alphabeti- 
cally or otherwise, and place the live accounts or matter 
in a binder for current use, you would enjoy the full 
benefits of modern loose leaf. 

If your present system of bound books suits you, sim- 
ply order the same forms or sheets prepared, unbound. 
Secure the proper or suitable binders and your system 
may be ideal. 

You may need some explanation as to size, binding, 
margin, kind, class or character of cover or fastening, 
but by all means get the simplest and best you can 
afford. There are ledger covers which are simple to 
Operate, open) fiat, are expansibie, ete... Thereare, sec~ 
tional post or transfer binders, which should be con- 
structed for speedy operation, have a large capacity and 
are of neat appearance. 

There are files for papers, tariffs, prices, etc.; order 
and letter holders innumerable, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent; there are prong and ring books of.almost any stand- 
ard size, capacity or style of binding. 

Experience has demonstrated and clearly outlined the 
devices for the principal branches of office work. When 
the intelligent clerk has used them awhile he may see 
new uses and how he might combine one or more blanks, 
and find such development of great value for time and 
labor saving in his particular everyday work. 


.The three Canadian provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, commonly known as the Canadian 
Northwest, have progressed as follows: 


1881. 1906. 
ROptlatton nina, taeda se Ale 105,681 808,863 
erGartieeTains.. cid Pa. . se ciatsls 56,971 7,915,611 
Production, bushels... . 40-7 2,785,597 240,459,068 
Baris 40h 199 | eos... 3 tet len 54,625 120,439 


PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU. 


Handsome New Headquarters for Western Nations at Washington. 


REAR VIEW OF THE NEW 


ROUND will be broken in a short time for the new 
building of the International Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington, which will be unique, not only 
in Washington but in all the world. It will serve as the 
international headquarters or offices in one national cap- 
ital of twenty-one different American nations. The 
nearest approach to it will be the new Temple of Peace 
now being erected at The Hague. The cost of this 
Pan-American structure, when it is fully completed and 
ready for occupancy, will be nearly $1,000,000, of which 
Andrew Carnegie generously contributed $750,000 and 
the different American nations approximately $250,000. 
The revised drawings of the architects here shown 
have just been approved, after having been originally se- 
lected from the largest architectural competition in the 
history of Washington, in which 130 leading North 
American architects entered. The winners in this con- 
test were Albert Kelsey and Paul P. Cret, associate 
architects, of Philadelphia. 

This imposing international building will stand on 
one of the most attractive and commanding sites of 
ground in the national capital, commonly known as the 
Van Ness Tract, which covers 5 acres, facing the Presi- 
dential grounds, or White Lot, on the east, and Potomac 
Park on the south, at Seventeenth and B streets. This 
site is only two blocks below the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
next to the new building of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and near the Washington Monument. 

The dimensions of the building will be approximately 
160 by 160 feet, or 52 by 52 metres. The main: portion 
will stand two stories above a high studded basement, 
and will in turn be surmounted by dignified balustrades. 
The rear portion, in order to cover the capacious Assem- 
bly Hall, will rise still higher. It will be constructed 
throughout of steel and concrete, with the effect of a 
Spanish stucco finish and with white marble steps, 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BUREAU. 


foundations and trimmings. The roofs will be of col 
ored Spanish tile, and the interior exposed portions will 
be decorated with polychrome terra cotta. 

The general architecture will suggest Latin-Amer- 
ican treatment out of respect to the fact that twenty of 
the twenty-one American republics are of Latin origin, 
but it will possess such monumental characteristics as 
will make it harmonize with the adopted scheme for the 
beautification of the national capital. 

Its most notable features of construction, aside frail 
numerous well lighted rooms for the regular work and 
staff of the bureau, will be a capacious, typical Spanish 
patio, over 50 feet square, in the front section, covered 
by a glass roof that can be opened in summer and closed 
in winter, thus providing protection against the weather 
for constantly running fountains and continually grow- 
ing tropical plants; a large reading room, 100 by 60 
feet, where can be seen all the South American as well 
as North American publications, and where books can 
be consulted from the Columbus Memorial Library, 
which has the best collection in the United States of 
works on the American republics, and a dignified assem- 
bly chamber, 100 by 70 feet, that, for present purposes, 
may be called the “Hall of American Ambassadors,” 
which will provide the only room of its kind in the United 
States specially designed for international conventions, 
receptions to distinguished foreigners, and for diplomatic 
and social affairs of kindred nature. 

Other important divisions of space will include a 
handsome room for the governing board of the bureau, 
four committee rooms suited for diplomatic conferences, 
a stack room for the library that will hold 250,000 vol- 
umes, large offices for the director and the secretary of 
the bureau, with their assistants, including editors, sta- 
tisticians, translators, librarians, accountants, clerks and 
stenographers. Much of the decorative finishings of the 
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interior will be in rare woods from the South American 
forests, contributed by the different countries that sup- 
port the bureau, while the walls of the principal rooms 
will be decorated with paintings, pictures, statuary, etc., 
suggestive of Pan-American history, development and 
progress. At the main entrance of the structure will be 
two heroic marble figures symbolizing respectively North 
and South America. 

The bureau is strictly an international and independ- 
ent organization, subordinate to no department of the 
United States Government, and maintained by the joint 
contributions, based on population, of the twenty-one 
American governments. Its practical use is demonstrated 


the sculptured remains of Egyptian temples one sees 
representations of kings going in procession with um- 
brellas carried over their heads. Even in India today 
some of the great maharajahs still call themselves “Lords 
of the Umbrella,’ and in an address presented by the 
King of Burmah to the Viceroy of India in 1855 the 
British representative is described as the “monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella wearing chiefs of the 
Fast.” One has only to walk through the streets of any 
Indian town today to see how important a social dis- 
tinction the umbrella has become. For a native to go 
without an umbrella in the streets of Calcutta, for in- 
stance, is practically a mark of degradation. 


FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING. 


yy the fact that during the last six months it has de- 
eloped business that has added at least $15,000,000 to 
he value of Pan-American foreign commerce. Its pres- 
nt object, in short, is not only to advance commerce and 
tade, but to strengthen comity and friendship among all 
he republics of the Western Hemisphere. 


HISTORY OF THE UMBRELLA. 


With the seasons upside down as they are at present, 
eople are beginning to realize the absolute necessity of 
lever stirring out of doors without an umbrella. If 
ocial history is to be trusted, the first Englishman to 
arty an umbrella was one Hanway, who lived at the 
nd of the eighteenth century. At first he was regarded 
IS an eccentric individual, but by degrees many discov- 
red much method in his madness, and before he died, 
n 1786, the fashion he set was adopted by society in 
reneral. Of course, Hanway was not the originator of 
he umbrella. Among the Greeks and Romans some 
uch article was very common, though oddly enough it 
vas regarded as a purely feminine appanage, and one 
vhich men might never condescend to adopt. But all 
ver the East the umbrella has for generations been well 
own as an insignia of power and royalty. Thus, on 


SHUTDOWN THREATENED IN AMALGA- 
MATED MINES. 


The fact that there is a possibility of the mines of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company shutting down at Butte 
within another thirty days, unless the demand for copper 
picks, up in the meantime, was fully established by a state- 
ment made by a representative of that company, although 
it was asserted no orders as yet had been issued from 


_the New York office which would result in the shutdown. 


The Amalgamated Company is, of course, disturbed 
by the conditions that prevail in the copper market, the 
directors naturally preparing to take such action as will 
be in keeping with good business judgment. 


DR. HADLEY GOING TO BERLIN. 


Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, will sail on October 8 
and will go directly to Berlin, remaining in that city 
until early in March. 

While in Berlin he will deliver a course of public lec- 
tures on “The Industrial Organizations in the United 
States,” and will conduct special classes in American in- 
dustrial history in the Berlin University. 

His lectures are a part of a system of interchange 
between American and German universities. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Industrial Notes of Interest—Descriptions of Products Which Find a Ready Market Abroad. 


FRAMED PICTURES. 


The successful manufacturer of picture frames and framed 
pictures must be something more than a business man. To the 
requisites of the careful and enterprising business man must be 
added the artistic feeling 
and appreciation of the con- 
noisseur and a keen knowl- 
edge of humanity and of 
popular taste. It has been 
the possession of these va- 
ried attributes which has 
placed the firm of Nathan 
.H. Hirshberg & Sons, of 
Baltimore, in the command- 
ing position which it now 
holds in the framed picture 
trade. 


Not only do the busi- 
nesslike methods of this firm appeal to the buyer, but the artistic 
judgment shown in its line attracts and holds confidence and 
esteem. Especially rapid has been the growth of the export 
trade of this company. 

“When we first went after foreign trade,’ said Mr. Hirsh- 
berg to an AMERICAN EXporTer representative recently, “we were 
disappointed in the small orders which we received. Most of 
them were so small, in fact, that they did not pay for the expense 
and trouble of packing. But we had faith in our goods and in 
the foreign market, and we packed a small order as carefully as 
possible. The result has been that those first orders proved to 
be sample orders, and were followed by orders for thousand lots, 
and we are now exporting an enormous number of framed pic- 
tures, pastels and water colors, mirrors, cheval glasses and novel- 
ties. When we first began exporting, certain New York export 
commission men declined to handle the account on the score that 
it was too small. Now over one hundred of these firms are 
handling our account.” 


STANDARD WASHING MACHINE. 


The Wiard Manufacturing Company, East Avon, N. Y., U. S. 
A., is the manufacturer of Wiard’s Standard Washing Machine, 
of which illustrations are shown. This machine has a double 
rotary motion, and is 
claimed to be entirely 
different from any 
other washing machine 
on the market, from 
the fact that the tub is 
moved in one direction 
and the upper disk in 
the opposite by means 


of a gearing The 
bearings are all ma- 
chine-bored and 


reamed, and the tub is 
made from _ selected 
white pine and finished 
in the natural wood,’ 
having — electric-welded 
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‘removing the clothes. 


wire hoops. The frame is made from hard maple, and also fin- 
ished in the natural wood. The castings are galvanized through- 
out, and a very neat appearing washer is madé by this combina- 
tion. 

This machine has the idea of separation—the frame, the tub and 
the yoke. It avoids the necessity, so common in other washers, 
of moving the machine bodily in one piece, which requires more 
strength than is possessed by the average woman. The tub, being 
detached from the frame, can be stored separately, while the 
frame and yoke can be put away in any convenient place. 

Neither of the series of ribs rubs over the clothes, but 
engages the clothes and carries them back ‘and forth, and as these 
disks rotate in opposite directions the clothes are given a wring- 
ing, twisting motion, which, with the aid of the compartments 
formed by each series of ribs, forces streams of water in and 
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FIG. 2. 


through the garments, thus cleansing the contents of the tub in a 
very short time. The arm rises for the purpose of putting in or 
Particular attention is called to the posi- 
tion of the wringer, which does not have to be removed from 
start to finish. The drip from the wringer is carried back into 
the tub by means of a metal spout, the edge of which is folded 
over. There is no perceptible wear on the clothes. The easier 
the washer works the greater the circulation of hot air and 
soap suds, and hence the faster it washes. It has no springs, cams, 
trips or other complications, and is consequently extremely simple 
in construction. 

Fig. 2 shows the washer closed down and ready for use. 
Its operation consists in moving the horizontal hand lever back 
and forth. No need to bend over. No washer on the market 
can be operated sitting down to better advantage than the Stand- 
ard. The little,arrows on the engraving show the direction of 
the disks as they are rotated. All other washers have a single 
motion only. When the tub rotates the upper disk is stationary, 
and when the uper disk rotates the tub is stationary. In the. 
Standard Washer both rotate at the same time, but in opposite 
directions. 


With the Manufacturers 


MOTOR MANUFACTURING AND TESTING. 


The home of an automobile is almost, if not quite, as inter- 
esting to the devotees of the sport and to the trade as is the 
finished machine itself. The rapid growth in popularity, both at 
home and abroad, of some American cars has afforded oppor- 
tunity, indeed has created the necessity, for the construction of 
factory buildings that are models in equipment, arrangement and 
facilities of all that a twentieth century factory may be and ought 
to be. In illustration of modern establishments in the United 
States devoted to this industry the Olds Motor Works at Lansing, 
Mich., may be cited as one of those ranking among the largest 
and best equipped in the country. This plant comprises sixteen 


buildings, exclusive of the testing room, and covers an area of! 


65 acres. The covered floor space amounts to 305,000 square feet, 
and over 1,000 men are at present employed. The most modern 
methods of construction have been employed, and very special 
attention devoted to systems of lighting, heating, ventilating and 
protecting against fire. 

All castings for the Oldsmobile are made in. their own foun- 
dry, and a blacksmith shop is maintained where all steel and 
wrought iron forgings are shaped. All parts are subjected to a 
yery rigid examination, and are carefully marked and stored away 
so that when they are finally used in the assembly room each 
part goes to its correct place according to the marking thereon. 

There is a great advantage gained by their large plant over a 
small one in time and labor in machine work, as hundreds of 
parts of each kind are machined up at one time, this being a great 
advantage also to the man who may wish any part of his car 
replaced, as it is always readily 
obtainable and at a much small- 
er cost than if-it had to be 
made to order, as is the case in 
small plants. 

The motors, before being 
placed in the frames, are put 
through severe tests, and are 
kept in the testing room for 
several days, being run at least 
fifteen hours at a time without 
stopping and being carefully 
adjusted. 

The first Oldsmobiles to 
become famous were the 
curved dash runabouts, 
which have traversed every 
part of the globe and estab- 
lished some phenomenal records. Four cars, the Model “A” 
Palace Touring car and Limousine; the Model “H,” the Flying 
Roadster Runabout and the familiar Oldsmobile Runabout, rep- 
resent this year’s line. The first three of these machines are 
equipped with a four cylinder, 35-40 horse power water cooled 
motor, selective sliding gear transmission and bevel gear drive. 
The weight is much reduced by the frequent use of aluminum in 
the construction. 

In the last two years a number of so-called non-stop runs 
have been inaugurated to show the efficiency of the cars. During 
each of these tests the engines were kept running continually for 
a stipulated time. 

The first run of this kind was made in Chicago, Ill., and started 
at 8 o’clock on March 29, 1906. At 12 o’clock on April 2 
1,115 miles in all had been run, and this without the engine stop- 
ping for the 100 hours. A 200 hour non-stop run was success- 
fully completed in Detroit, Mich. on April 26, 1906, a total of 
2,000 miles having been covered during this time. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a 100 hour non-stop run was completed 
or June 1, 1906, this time covering a distance of 1,127 miles, a 
great deal of the distance having been made over hilly roads. 

The Oldsmobile Company accomplished one of the hardest 
feats in the list of automobile tests when they ran one of the big 


THE “MUDLARK.” 
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four cylinder cars from New York City to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
a distance of about 75 miles, with the gear lever sealed into the 
high speed notch. This test was run on May 19, 1906, and in 
order that all observations be absolutely correct and officially re- 
corded a proposition was submitted to the members of the con- 
test and technical committee of the New York Motor Club, ask- 
ing for their official sanction and co-operation, which request 
was granted. The car used was a four cylinder Palace Touring 
car of the water cooled type, sliding gear transmission, with a 
selective control. Under the conditions the control lever was 
thrown into high speed position and sealed, making it necessary 
to start and operate the machine entirely on the high gear, even 
ini reversing. When the plan was first broached in New York its 
promoters were the laughing stock of the majority of the automo- 
bile people there, but nevertheless the plan was carried out and a 
record for hill climbing was established which has never been 
broken by any other car, no matter how large and powerful, and 
considering what was accomplished is a record which will probably 
stand for some time to come. 

At the Open Air Show at the Empire Track, New York City, 
on May 24, 1906, the Oldsmobile Palace Touring car won two 
tests, which went far to show its superiority over the other cars 
entered, all cars entered claiming 40 miles an hour or better. The 
first was the brake test. In this test each car received a half 
mile start, traveled a marked one-eighth of a mile in less than 
112-5 seconds, when the brakes were applied on signal and the 
minimum distance required for stopping measured. An observer 
was carried in each car. The Oldsmobile went the one-eighth of 
a mile in 10 seconds and stopped within 68 feet. 

The second test was the vi- 
bration test, in which a pail of 
water, brimming full, was car- 
ried on the tonneau floor for 
200 yards from a standing 
start, the Oldsmobile spilling 
only three-eighths of an inch 
on the way. 

On December 23, 1906, a 
four cylinder Oldsmobile Tour- 
ing car left New York City 


carrying four people, and 
started for Ormond Beach, 
Fla. The distance is 1,400 


miles, and was made in eight- 
een days. Probably at no time 
nor place coulda car go through 
worse roads and behave more 
creditably than did this Oldsmobile on this run. They traveled 
over mountains, through rivers and mud which at times threat- 
ened to bury the car, but the engine never failed for a minute, 
and at the end of the run was in perfect condition, as was proven 
by the winning of first place in the two events in which the car 
was entered. This car was christened the “Mudlark,” owing to 
its wonderful performances, and is known as such throughout the 
entire country. 


A recent court decision at London, Ont., rendered in favor 
of the Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
leaves this concern in practical control of the manufacture and 
sale of face-down, horizontal core concrete block machinery. 
The patent, the validity of which is now firmly established, was 
acquired from the original inventors, Messrs. Borst and Croscop, 
by the above company, and it thoroughly covers the process of 
manufacture of face-down concrete building blocks. 

This concern is now making arrangements to greatly enlarge 
its plant at South Bend, Ind., and is also opening a large plant 
at London, Ont., for the manufacture of “Ideal” concrete ma- 
chines for the Canadian trade. 
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BARBER CHAIRS AND FURNITURE. 


The Louis Hanson Company, of Chicago, Ill., leading manu- 
facturer of barber chairs and furniture in the United States, 
has on the market at the present time a complete line of barber 
chairs which it is now export- 
ing in large quantities to all 
parts of the world. The busi- 
ness was established in 1868. 
Twice since then the com- 
pany has doubled its capacity, 
and business has been increas- 
ing to such an extent that it 
anticipates erecting a new 
plant covering about 15 acres, 
besides extra space required 
for lumber yard and other 
purposes. The export depart- 
ment has the facilities to take 


care of all correspondence 
and other business connected 
with that department very 


promptly, and a special point 
is made of shipping goods ex- 
peditiously and with the best | 
of packing, 

The company manufactures the hand lever and foot lever 
hydraulic chairs, an all iron chair with both hand lever and foot 
lever mechanism, pedestal and leg chairs. The mechanism of 
these chairs, especially the hydraulic ones, is simplified to such 
an extent that the chairs are operated with the utmost ease, and 
cannot get out of order through ordinary usage. 


U 


Its excellent facilities enable the company to execute all or- 
ders promptly, having a complete stock on hand all the time. 
The company congratulates itself upon its good success and few 
complaints have been received regarding packing of the goods, 
which is done so well that it is almost impossible for any break- 
age to occur in transportation, which is quite a factor in ex- 
porting. 

The company is establishing exclusive agencies wherever, is 
found a market for its goods, and offers a most attractive ex- 
clusive agency proposition. 

Catalogues and prices will be gladly mailed upon inquiry, 
and any other information desired will be given cheerfully. 


The Hanson Company also manufactures a complete line of 
hall furniture and mirrors, which is listed in a separate catalogue. 


LOZIER 1908 MODELS. 


In view of the fact that motor car manufacturers’ 1908 an- 
nouncements indicate in a general way that there will be but few 
changes in next season’s cars, the announcement and description 
of an entirely new Lozier 
model for next season will 
undoubtedly attract interest, 
as it is a car full of original 
and surprising details. The 
Lozier announcement is doub- 
ly interesting because of the 
increasing prominence of this 
make of car and the record 
which it has made in the past 
year on road and track, for 
the car is now conceded a 
place among the recognized 
leaders, and the mechanical 
principles involved will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

The foresight of The 
Lozier Motor Company, 
which induced it) “three 
years ago, to adopt for its 
motor car large wheels, 
long wheel base, double ignition system, annular ball bearings, 
and other features which have since become general up-to-date 
standards, has made it necessary to make but very few changes 
in their car from year to year, resulting in an advantage to the 
purchaser, who is not obliged to change his model repeatedly to 
keep up to date. At certain periods, however, cumulative experi- 
ence teaches wherein design and constructive practices may be 
improved upon, and the year 1908 brings forth, therefore, a Lo- 
zier motor car which is entirely new and ‘different in every de- 
tail from its predecessor, the only feature of the new car bearing 
any resemblance to the former models being the cooler. The new 
car embodies modern and up-to-date features of such a nature 
that the buyer of one of these cars will probably find little occa- 
sion to make any change for several years to come. 

One innovation in the new car is the adoption of the shaft- 
drive principle, although chain-driven models will still form a 
part of the Lozier line. The Lozier Motor Company, however, 
has gone upon record as believing in the utility of the Cardan 
shaft—a form of construction only recently made practical 
through improvements in this form of final drive and the mate- 
rials entering into its construction. 


THREE TYPES OF THE HANSON |BARBER: CHATR. 
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NEW TRACTION ENGINE. 


Many experiments have been made in the past few years look- 
ing toward the use of traction engines for hauling lumber, ore, 
road graders, etc, and these experiments have, in the main, 
proven so satisfactory that the demand for engines for such pur- 
poses has largely increased. It has been proven that a saving 
of from 25 to 50 per cent. of the cost of hauling could be effected 
by the use of steam engines in place of horses, and, in fact, in 
many cases where mining and lumbering operations could not be 


carried on at all, on account of the large expense of transporting 


the product, the use of steam traction engines has so decreased 

the cost of transporting that these mines and lumber mills could 

be operated at a good profit. 
When considering the purchase of a traction engine for such 


purposes there are several points which one should keep in mind. - 


Perhaps the four main requisites of a traction engine for such 
purposes are durability, power, ease of handling and speed. All 
traction engines possess these features to a certain extent, but 
some are much more efficient than others, and attention is 
called particularly to the new Avery undermounted double cyl- 
inder locomotive traction engine. This engine is a new type, 
built entirely upon new principles, and repeated tests have shown 
that for very many purposes it possesses points of superiority 
over the old style engines 
where the cylinders are 
mounted on the top of the 
boiler. 

The question of durability 
is one which purchasers of 
engines will consider very 
strongly, and is one in which 
the Avery undermounted en- 
gine especially excels. With 
the old top-mounted engine 
the boiler is the real frame 
of the engine, the cylinders 
and gearing being all at- 


come on the steel frame, and the durability of the engine is thus 
largely increased. 

In the second place, on account of the engine being under- 
mounted, the power developed by.the cylinders is transmitted 
through the gearing and applied to the pull on the load in a 
direct line, instead of pulling down from the top of the boiler 
at an angle of from 45 to 90 degrees, as with top-mounted engines. 
The great advantages of this form of construction can be better 
appreciated by a reference to practical tests than by a theoretical 
discussion of the value of a direct pull over one at an angle, 
although it is probable that there will be no one but what, if the 
question were asked them whether they would rather pull the load 
in a direct line or at an angle, would at once choose the direct pull, 
Repeated tests, however, which can be thoroughly relied upon, 
have proven that one of these undermounted engines has a pulling 
capacity of at least from 15 to 25 per cent. more than any other 
engine of equal rated horse power. The amount of power which 
a certain sized engine can develop is one of the most important 
questions which contractors, lumbermen and miners will consider, 
and it is certain that an Avery undermounted engine will appeal 
to them very strongly in this respect. 

When it comes to ease of handling, it will be noticed that all 
of the engine parts are low down, and can be oiled or any adjust- 
ment can be made by the operator while standing on the yround. 
This is unquestionably much 
more convenient than climb- 
ing around over a hot boiler. 
When it comes to guiding, 
the engine is equipped with 
a new style screw shaft 
guide which eliminates all 
the slackness of the old style 
chain guide, and relieves the 
operator of a great deal of 


unnecessary work. For in- 
stance, on mountain roads, 
. where the track is very 


narrow, there is no jiggling 


tached to the boiler by from side to side, and this 
means of brackets. All fact is also greatly appre- 
the strains incident to ciated in grading work 
heavy hauling come on TRACTION ENGINE, WITH STEAM SHOVEL ATTACHMENT. where it is necessary 
tne boiler, which soon to run close to the edge 


shows the effect of the steady pulling in leaky bolts and 
loose brackets, and the life of such an engine for continuous 
hauling purposes is very short. The real facts in the matter 
are that while the demand for traction engines for hauling pur- 
poses has grown up and has been brought to the attention of all 
traction engine manufacturers, practically all of them have failed 
to appreciate how greatly different the demands are on an engine 
_ which is to be used for continuous hauling purposes than they 
are on a threshing engine, a large part of whose power is to be 
expended in belt work for driving the separator instead of in 
traction work. Other manufacturers have attempted to meet this 
demand by simply reinforcing their gearing and building larger 
engines, but in doing so they have not in any way avoided the 
teal difficulty—that of relieving the boiler from the great strains 
incident to hauling heavy loads. The Avery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, however, in considering the problem, and having for many 
years built one of the best top-mounted engines on the market, 
saw that the demands on an engine for hauling purposes were 
entirely different from those on an engine which was to be used 
for threshing, and fully realizing that no top-mounted threshing 
engine could successfully meet these requirements they devised 
the new Avery undermounted double cylinder engine. In this 
engine the cylinders and gearing are mounted on an independent 
steel framework, and the boiler is entirely relieved of all strains. 
All that is required of it is simply to generate steam, which it is 
easily seen should be the only thing required of the boiler if one 
contemplates its having a long life. In this engine all the strains 


of an embankment. The positive screw shaft enables the operator 
to guide the engine with very little turning of the wheel and with 
very little effort on his part. When specially ordered, the engine 
can also be equipped with a steam, guide, which consists of a set 
of double cylinder engines with 4x4 stroke and bore, and a 
clever valve gear and bell crank connection to the collar and 
sleeve on the shaft running to the steering wheel in the cab. 
The engineer guides the engine by turning the wheel in the usual 
way, but has to exert no power whatever beyond turning the idle 
wheel, for the small double cylinders supply the power, the en- 
gineer simply turning the wheel to the right or left, depending 
upon the direction in which he wishes to go. When he quits 
turning the wheel the engine shuts itself off and.the steering ap- 
paratus remains in that position until a change is desired. Ex- 
periments along the line of building a satisfactory steam guide 
have been conducted for many years, and this one meets the 
requirements perfectly. 

The question of making short turns easily often comes up 
when considering the use of traction engines for hauling, and in 
this connection it is interesting to note a recent letter received 
by the manufacturers from one of their customers in Colorado, 
who states that he is hauling four loads of lumber, besides the 
water tank, around curves 75 feet in diameter, and if necessary 
he could haul one more wagon. The owner of the engine also 
says that when they first began hauling lumber people laughed 
at them, and said they could not get around the curves with more 
than two wagons; but those who doubted have changed their 
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minds and the owner of the engine is saving 50 per cent. in cost 
of hauling. 

In the matter of speed the Avery undermounted engine is 
equipped with a double speed gear, one for heavy hauling, which 
corresponds to the ordinary speed or walk of a team of good, 
lively horses—say, 2%4 to 3 miles per hour—while the other speed 
ranges from 3% to 4 miles per hour, according to the way the 
engine is driven. 

The manufacturers have designed several splendid attachments 
for this engine, consisting of a new steam shovel and derrick, 
a new style engine tender, heavy steel axle wagons for hauling 
purposes, steam plow, etc. 

The steam shovel is capable of handling from 1 to 5 yards of 
dirt per minute, according to the condition of the ground where 
the excavating is being done. It can also be used for loading ore, 
sand and gravel into wagons or cars. By removing the shovel 
the lifting crane can be used for unloading heavy material from 
flat cars or loading it on, and for many other purposes of a 
similar nature. Heavy articles may be picked up and transported 
from one place to another, and where a large amount of this 
work is being done continually one of these machines is a great 
money and time saver. The general design and make-up of the 
Avery undermounted engine is admirably adapted for the use of 
such attachments, while the ordinary traction engine could not 
be well used for these purposes. 

The tender is a new style, much stronger than the usual engine 
tender, and is carried by : 
an 18-inch faced wheel, 
and is so attached to the 
engine and guided in 
such a way that it is al- 
ways directly behind 
the engine, whether 
moving forward or back- 
ing up. It has a water 
capacity of 1 ton and 
over. This tender can- 
not be compared with 
the cheap, wooden bar- 
rel tenders, which are 
too light of construction 
and of too small capac- 
ity to be satisfactorily 
used for such purposes. 

The Avery Company also builds heavy steel axle wagons of 
10 and 15 tons capacity, which can be furnished either with or 
without platforms, and are built especially for coupling on behind 
the traction engine in hauling lumber, dirt, gravel, sand, ore, etc. 

The demand for traction engines for freighting and grading 
purposes of all kinds is largely increasing, and the Avery Com- 
pany seems to have anticipated this demand in a thorough 
manner. 


CORK PULLER. 


The “Quick as a Wink” Cork Puller, made by C. D. Hawley, 
New York City, is a novel article, of which great numbers are 
sold abroad each year. With this appliance one does not pull 
as with the ordinary corkscrew, but turns the puller and draws 
it gently, whereupon the cork rides up and out. The puller is 
also used to’ recork a bottle. 

Among the claims made for this instrument are these: It is 
easier than a corkscrew, as there is no unscrewing of the cork 
after pulling, as it drops from the puller; it is surer, as no matter 
how old or poor the cork is it comes out whole; it is safer, as 
there is no danger of spilling or shaking up contents of bottle; it 
cannot push the cork into the bottle, but pulls it out every time; 
it’s a “corker,” as-it will cork as well as uncork; it makes no hole 
in the cork; it draws large corks and smaller vial corks equally 


SHOWING DERRICK ATTACHMENT. 


well, answering a better pur- 
pose than three different sizes 
of corkscrews, because it leaves 
the cork good to use again. 
With a shield it can be car- 
ried in the pocket as easily as 
a jack knife, With this puller 
one is prepared for any emer- 
gency, and can keep all bottles 


and vials of medicine -and 
others tightly corked and 
open them instantly any 
number of times, using the 
same cork. 

SUCCESSFUL FUR- 

NITURE 
EXPORTERS. 


The Karges Furniture Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Ind., takes 
a pardonable pride in the export reputation which it has estab- 
lished. This firm has shown a desire to cater to the foreign 
trade with foresight and with the aim of meeting the wishes 
of the foreign buyer as regards styles, prices, packing and terms. 
It is said that it has never received a complaint from a foreign 
buyer, a very significant 
statement, as business 
dealings between parties 
at a great distance from 
each other are almost 
bound at times to give 
rise to some slight mis- 
understanding. 

The Karges Furniture 
Company makes a spe- — 
cialty of tables, chiffo- 
niers, chifforobes, bed- 
room suites, wardrobes, 
dressers and washstands, 
and makes a line which 
includes both high priced 
and low priced goods. 
The factory is one of the 
largest and best equipped in Evansivlle, a leading furniture mak- 
ing center, and the company reports at the present time a very 
large export demand. 


KEYS-CHURCH CONSOLIDATION. 


The firms of Charles H. Keys and the Church Cooperage 
Company will hereafter be identified in the Keys-Church Com- 
pany, Inc. In bringing together the two oldest established coop- 
erage stock houses in the world a new company has been formed, 
which starts out with not only the weight of years behind it 
but with enlarged capacity and advanced methods backed by 
enterprise, industry and capital. While being much wider in 
scope, it will embody the individuality of each of the old firms 
and be conducted in the same forceful yet conservative manner 
which has so appealed to their patrons. The aim of the Keys- 
Church Company, in short, is to live up to the high ideals and 
fine integrity that have characterized its predecessors. 


NEW PLATING DYNAMO. 


For gold, silver, nickel and copper plating the W. Green 
Electric Company, New York, ‘has just placed on the market its 
1907 plating dynamos. These dynamos are compound wound, 
have phosphor bronze bearing sleeves, self-oiling bearings and 
extra large commutators and brushes. 
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PAGE HIGH CARBON WIRE VERSUS HARD 
DRAWN WIRE. 


While people generally now understand the great superiority 
of high carbon wire over the hard drawn article, called by those 
fence people using it hard steel spring wire, there are no doubt 
still a few people in whose mind the distinction is not quite clear. 

High carbon wire is made of steel having a high percentage of 
carbon in it. It is carbon that gives steel the nature that will 
enable it to take a temper. 
known as 30 point carbon, as compared with 6 to 10 point in 
“hard steel” wire. 

“Hard steel” wire, while as “hard” as the high carbon—it is 
a “dead” hardness—has little strength and spring, and will not 
take temper. Anyone can determine for himself whether 
certain wire is high carbon or not. MHeat.a piece of the wire 
red hot and while red plunge into water till cold. If high carbon 
it will then be tempered so hard it will break like glass, because 
it has a temper like a steel needle. If hard steel wire it will be 
practically the same as before—no temper, because it is a low 
grade of steel. 

The Page Wire Fence Company, of Walkerville, Canada, use 
a high carbon steel wire in their fences, and state that their fences 
are as a result 50 per cent. stronger than other makes. 

The effect of carbon in steel is to add great tensile strength, 
toughness of fibre and temper, or spring. The strength of 30 
point carbon steel is just about one-half more than “hard steel” 
wire. As it costs only a little more than the other it is evidently 
much better economy to use it for all purposes possible. Any- 
one who knows what high carbon wire is, when purchasing fence, 
never fails to see that it is made of high carbon steel. 

Page fencing is “coiled”—not crimped—and is the only fence 
that is “coiled.” Being “coiled” lengthwise from end to end, 
there is no sagging, but an instant springing back to place after 
being forced out of position. 

The stronger wire can be stretched much tighter, the coil 
regulates the tension, and consequently fewer posts are required. 

Page fences, being made of wire having one-half more 
strength than the fence wire ordinarily used, can be stretched 
that much tighter, and consequently will not need posts so close 
together. A saving of 25 per cent. of the posts is a big item, for 
you will, of course, save the cost of setting, as well as the post 
itself. This saving in the post makes the total cost of Page 
fences much less than others. Besides, what is the most im- 
portant of all, you get 50 per cent. more strength, as Page wire 
is much stronger than other wire; and, in addition, the wire is 
“coiled,” which makes it so springy that it will stand twice the 
hard usage that any other fence will stand. 


The steel in Page wire is what is - 


MICHIGAN WHEELS AND GEARS. 


The Michigan Wheel Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
supply so many engine builders, are in a position to note the 
rapid increase in the manufacture of marine engines and motor 


‘boats owing to the great demand made on their propeller wheels 


and reverse gears this year, which have been supplied to over 
800 engine builders, and sales have been made amounting to over 
$75,000 so far this year. It is evident that 1907 has been a 
banner season among engine builders, boat builders and builders 
of accessories. Some of the largest buyers of the Michigan 
goods are: Regal Gasoline Engine Company, Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Company, Lozier Motor Company, United Manufactur- 
ing Company, John Millen & Son, B. C. Boat & Engine Company, 
Brooks Boat Manufacturing Company, Fairbanks-Morse Can 
Manufacturing Company, the Fairbanks Company, Fairbanks- 


MICHIGAN GEAR. 


Morse Company, International Harvester Company of America, 
DeMooy Brothers, DuBrie Motor Company, Arthur Duvic, De- 
troit Gas Engine & Machinery Company, Hildreth Motor Com- 
pany, Royal Gas Engine Company, Roberts Motor Company, 
Scripps Motor Company, Toquet Motor Company, Truscott Boat 
& Auto Supply Company, Winton Motor Carriage Company. 


MICHIGAN PROPELLER WHEELS. 
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A FOUR-CYCLE MOTOR THAT IS SIMPLE. 


Simplicity—the avoidance of complicated mechanism—is the 
dominant feature of the Scripps marine motor, manufactured in 
Detroit, Mich. by the Scripps Motor Company. The Scripps 
four-cycle engine is designed and built upon established princi- 
ples. The makers have bent every energy toward simplifying it; 
their constant endeavor has been to produce a four-cycle marine 
motor that would be almost as simple in construction and mech- 
anism as the two-cycle type. That they have succeded is well 
attested by the popularity of the Scripps motor with both the 
novice and the well-versed in marine mechanics. Marine engine 
men who are thorough students of the subject pronounce the 
Scripps motor a most decided step forward in four-cycle con- 
struction, and long ago predicted that it would successfully meet 
and vanquish the objections urged against it by the two-cycle 
disciples. 


SIMPLE FOUR-CYCLE MARINE 


MOTOR. 


The Scripps engine is so simple and so easy to operate that 
the beginner has no difficulty in manipulating it. It combines all 
the four-cycle points of advantage, namely: greater power, con- 
sidering the weight of the engine; less vibration and racking of 
the boat; greater economy, as much less fuel is used; and it 
starts without cranking. Not only in factory tests, but in actual 
working-out runs on the water, the Scripps has proved itself; 
and for downright hard work and continuous running this 
engine is said to be remarkable. The 15 horse model, which 
develops up to 20 horse, has been installed in the P. D. QO, a 
32-foot semi-speed hull on the Detroit River, and has main- 
tained a speed of 17 3-5 miles per hour (official record)—a re- 
markable speed for this power rating. One of the most pro- 
nounced improvements in the Scripps engine is that the crank 
cases are made of aluminum. This crank case has been given 
the most severe tests and strains, and has stood up under them 
all with absolute satisfaction. It has been demonstrated beyond 
question that aluminum is just as good for this purpose as iron— 
better in one respect, in that it is much tougher—will not crack 
or break like brittle iron. Another advantage is the great amount 
of weight that they take off the engine; and that advantage will 
be appreciated by owners of small or light boats. 

The system of lubrication is automatic and positive in its 
action. The splash system is used. The oil is pumped from an 
overflow at the proper height in the after crank pit, and is re- 
turned to the forward pit, whence it flows through each suc- 
cessive compartment, thus maintaining a constant and uniform 
level in each compartment. A sight feed is provided, that the 
operator may see at all times whether the oil is flowing. All 
that is necessary is the addition of a small quantity of oil from 
time to time. By this method a teacupful of oil will sufficiently 
lubricate the engine for a couple of hours. 

Only the very finest materials that money can buy are used 
in the manufacture of this engine; for instance, the connecting 


rods are of Parsons 
grade carbon steel; 
ity of gray iron. On the point of appearance, the Scripps engine 


manganese bronze; crank shaft, highest | 
cylinders and other castings of highest qual- 
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stands unsurpassed. Polished brass is used for all trimmings, 


and castings are highly finished. The Scripps Motor Company 
at present manufacture only two sizes, two-cylinder and four- 
cylinder, but they will soon add the manufacture of a single- 
cylinder and six-cylinder, making their line one of the most 
complete on the market today. 


MOTORBOAT LUBRICATION. 


WirtH SprEcIAL REFERENCE TO ALBANY GREASE. 

Friction is created wherever surfaces are caused to rub one 
upon the other. This friction, when it occurs in engines and 
machinery, is injurious, because it causes the wear and tear of 
the metals forming the bearings and, if allowed to go on, is 
likely to lead to other evils, such as distortion of the machinery, 
breakdowns, etc. It is not possible to avoid it altogether, but it 
can be kept down to a minimum amount by the proper applica- 
tion between the rubbing surfaces of lubricants having enough 
viscosity or body to keep the surfaces from coming into contact 
under the maximum pressure which may be applied to them. 


In the operation of a motorboat, lubrication should receive 


the closest attention, for, since wear is invariably the result of 
friction, worn bearings indicate wasted energy. Albany grease 
is a clean, safe and most economical lubricant. It is always 
uniform in quality, is cleaner than oil, and does not drip, splash 
or waste away. It stays where it belongs and does the work 
that it is supposed to do. It is cheaper than oil; a little goes a 
long way, and the “way” is made a smooth one. 

Albany grease has been on the market for forty years and is 
universally used as a most satisfactory lubricant for all bearings, 
on account of its splendid wearing properties, due to its great 


capacity for storing and carrying ‘away heat, and thus keeping 


the bearing cool. It is free from impurities, always uniform in 
quality and is suited to all conditions and climates. Having 
comparatively low melting points for different consistencies, it 
will more readily melt, and thus lubricate, cool and preserve a 
bearing which, from carelessness or inattention, would otherwise 
burn or cut out and be practically destroyed by the use of mince 
greases with high melting points. 

Albany grease is made in seven numbers, all of which are of 
the same quality; the only difference is in the consistency, which 
varies to fit different climates, conditions and circumstances. NO. 
3 is especially adapted for use on all stationary, marine and tug 
boat engines, also on shafting, dynamos, general electrical and 
high-speed machinery. Atmospheric melting point, 100° to 110° 
Fahr. 


Albany grease is put up in packages of various sizes. In 
cans (special) containing 1 pound. In cans containing 5, 10, 25 
and 50 pounds. In kegs containing about 125 pounds. In half 


barrels containing about 200 pounds. In barrels containing about 
400 pounds. It is also packed for export in cases containing 100 
pounds net, or 122 pounds gross. It costs nothing to try Albany 
grease, as the makers, Adam Cook’s Sons, 313 West street, New 
York City, will send a sample, with one of their Albany grease 
cups, free of expense upon request. 


EUREKA ELECTRIC COMPANY CHANGE. 


The Eureka Electric Company, of Peoria, Ill., has sold its 
plant and business to the Cracraft, Leich Electric Company. 

The gentlemen composing the new company are experienced 
telephone men, formerly connected with the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company. They will start with ample capital and will, beyond 
doubt, do a large business. 

Howard W. Foote has been Eopninied to liquidate the affairs 
of the Eureka Electric Company, 


s 
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AN ATTRACTIVE MODEL OF CRUISING 
LAUNCH. 


There is always a peculiarly personal interest attached to the 
examination of yacht plans and models in the mind of the aver- 
age man. In these days the rush and restlessness of the times is 
manifesting itself in all forms of recreation, and in none less 
remarkably than in the demand for speed motor boats and auto- 


the further attraction of very moderate cost. A smaller boat 
of the same design and model, but only 25 feet over all, is also 
offered by the same builders, a new company but composed of 
practical and experienced men. Over fifty new designs of com- 
pleted pleasure craft, including special launches and _ sailboats 


are listed in their 1907 catalogue in addition to actual size paper 
patterns or knock down frames for the use of those who prefer 
to build the boats themselves. 


\ 


DECK PLAN. 


mobiles. And yet a reaction seems to have set in against ex- 
tremist ideas in this direction, and the major part of the con- 
stantly increasing flood of inquiries for boats, launches and yachts 
is now from seekers after a combination of speed and comfort. 
To this end the latest models of American builders are being 
more and more adapted. The plans which are printed here- 
with illustrate a distinctively 1907 model, of which several exam- 
ples have already been launched this season. Its builders, the 
Bay City Boat Manufacturing Company, of Bay City, Mich, 
term this a Tarpon Standard Stern Cabin Launch or cruiser, 
and call attention to the adaptability of the model for either out- 
side or inside cruising. It is claimed that its lines are such as 
to make it an easy driver, of good speed yet requiring com- 


paratively moderate power, while the high freeboard is a protec- 
The dimensions of the launch as shown 
freeboard, 5 feet; 


tion in rough weather. 


are: Length over all, 30 feet; beam, 8 feet; 
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TANDEM COUPLE TYPE BATTERIES. 


The Gould Storage Battery Company, of New York, has is- 
sued a circular descriptive of its Gould tandem couple type bat- 
teries. The essential characteristic of this cell is that the plates 
are set end to end in each cell, one positive plate and one nega- 
tive plate only in each glass jar. This differs from the old meth- 
od of placing plates side by side in the jar or tank, where the 
charging and discharging took place from one side of each plate 
only. With the plates placed end to end, the discharge takes 
place from both sides of the plate, and from practically all parts 
of the plates at once, as the current rate is very low for this 
class of work. This construction eliminates the chance of ground- 
ing or short circuit between plates, for which there is more or 
less chance when plates are placed side by side. An advantage of 
this new design is that the removal of any couple for inspection, 


CROSS SECTION. 


amidship, 4 feet; aft, 2 feet 4 inches; draft, 1 foot 6 inches; 
speed with 11 to 20 horse-power engine, 9 to 13 miles per hour. 
This launch will carry from 25 to 30 persons, and is fitted 
up for comfort. There are folding sleeping berths for four per- 
sons, lavatory, toilet, ice box, lockers, upholstered seats, mirrors, 
etc., and provisions can be carried for several days’ cruising. 
In addition to its roominess, comfort and seaworthiness, it has 


cleaning or renewal is not attended by the unbolting of connec- 
tions, sawing of lead, the accompanying lead-burning outfit, etc. 
The positive plate of one cell is lead burned to the negative of 
the next cell, no bolted connections being used whatever except 
at the end of the rows. This insures perfect contact between all 
the cells and eliminates all chances of the circuits being interrupted 
on account of poor connections. 
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ENTERPRISING TABLE MAKERS. 


A glance through the catalogue of the Bockstege Furniture 
Company, of Evansville, Ind., gives an excellent idea not only 
of the attractive line of tables offered but of the enterprising 
methods of this firm. This latter is shown by the clever use of 
catchy wordings at the head of each page. ‘These wordings 
take the place of a long 
introduction, such as 
many catalogues con- 
tain and such as is 
often made ridiculous 
by too many claims. 
Among the short, pithy 
lines in the Bockstege 
catalogue which attract 
the eyes and impress 
the mind of the fur- 
niture dealer and 
buyer may be men- 
tioned the following: 
“No goods shipped 
out not up to our standard,” “Our finish is thorough and last- 
ing,” “We are leaders and will continue so,” “Durability is a fea- 
ture of our tables,” “We will hold your trade if once you try 
our goods,” “A child can open and close our tables,” “Prompt 
shipment our strong feature” and “Skilled workmen only em- 
ployed.” 

This company report good foreign sales for their line of 
tables, jardiniére stands and pedestals. A feature of this line is 
that they cater to the high priced as well as the low priced trade. 


POPULAR TABLE. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


The accompanying illustration shows the Eller Manufacturing 
Company’s latest design of metal ceilings, and known to the trade 
as their Italian Renaissance. This plate can be used as a field 
plate, and it also can be used as a center. This, of course, is but 
one member of the Italian Renaissance designs; in this class 
there are possibly forty different designs, and there is no end of 
the combinations that can be made. 

To get these Italian Re- 
naissance metal ceiling designs 
before the public has been the 
work of two years. People 
who are not familiar with the 
manufacture of metal ceilings 
have no idea what expense the 
manufacturers are put to in 
order to get these before the 
trade. 

In the first place, an artist 
of experience and reputation is 
engaged to design patterns that 
combine the highest artistic 
merit and mechanical accuracy. 
Some designs are perfect, from 
an artistic point of view, but 
the average buyer selects a less 
artistic design because his un- 
trained eye does not see the 
merit in the more artistic de- 
sign. These designers of metal 
ceilings are artists trained in 
the art schools, and are profes- 
sionals that demand large fees 
for this class of work, and 
the manufacturer is quite 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE CEILING DESIGN. 
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willing to pay a big fee if he can get a pattern that meets 
with a big sale. 

After the design has been submitted and accepted it is 
turned over to a modeller, who proceeds to work it into clay. 
It then goes through a multiplicity of operations until it is made 
up into steel dies ready for stamping. 

Only the finest grades of sheet metal are used for this class 
of work, as the ordinary sheet steel will not stand stamping, 
After the sheets are stamped they are taken and resquared and 
sized, so that the sheets will match up perfectly when put upon 
the ceilings and side walls. 

There is nothing before the public today in the way of ceil- 
ings or side walls cleaner from a sanitary standpoint and sight- 
lier from an artistic standpoint than metal ceilings. At the fac- 
tory it is given a primer coat of blue paint, which very readily 
takes a coating of white enamel after the ceiling is in place, and 
this makes a very clean and sightly looking room. After a few 
years, if it becomes soiled, it can be gone over with a damp cloth 
and made to look as good as new. 


SUITABILITY OF LUBRICANTS. 


The requirements of a good lubricant are commonly stated 
as follows: 

1. Sufficient “body” to keep the surfaces apart under condi- 
tions of maximum pressure. 

2. The greatest possible fluidity consistent with the above. 

3. The lowest possible coefficient of friction in actual service. 

4. Maximum capacity for absorbing and carrying off heat. 

5. Freedom from any tendency to oxidize or gum. 

6. Absence of acid or other corrosive ingredients and free 
dom from gritty matter, 

7. A high “flash point,’ or temperature of vaporization, and 
a low congealing or “freezing point.” 

8. Thurston in “Friction and Lost Work” includes one more 
specification. He requires that there shall be “special adaptation 
to the conditions as to speed and pressure of rubbing surfaces 
under which the unguent is to be used.” The purpose of the 
present remarks is to explain in some detail the significance of 
this last requirement, which is so often overlooked. 

It is not taking too great a liberty to assume that the prod- 
ucts of any reputable maker 
of lubricants may be accepted 
without fear of their contain- 
ing grit or corrosive acid, or 
of their having a large content 
of gumming or oxidizing oils. 
Mineral oils are well free from 
any tendency to gum, though 
tallow greases have often been 
observed to have gummy de- 
posits in bearings, perhaps due 
to residue of soaps or decom- 
position of fats. As to flash 
points and freezing points, any 
engineer can make a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of these 
without trouble. Sufficient 
“body” is evident if a bearing 
will not run hot under a lu- | 
bricant. This leaves three re- 
quirements to be discussed— 
the greatest possible fluidity, 
lowest possible frictional co- 
efficient and this matter of 
adaptability. The only possi- 
ble way to determine how 
thin an oil may be used is 
to try it and see. The thin- 
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ner the oil or grease, the less its “viscosity” or “body,” and 
the less will its presence retard the motion of the lubricated 
surfaces. If a layer of lubricant is interposed between two metal 
surfaces and is thick enough to completely separate them, the 
friction of the different particles or layer of the lubricant one 
upon another, the fluid friction, or internal friction of the lu- 
bricant, as it is often called, represents the frictional loss. It is 
evident that to keep a given bearing as cool as possible there 
must be an adjustment of the body and Auidity. 

Closely related to these requirements is the quality of suita- 
bility or adaptability. Actually, every bearing presents certain 
differences from every other bearing, even similar ones, albeit 
these differences are often microscopic. Theoretically every bear- 
ing requires separate consideration, and the selection of an oil or 
grease that will give the best results; practically, this would be 
ridiculous, but there is a limit beyond which this grouping of 
bearings and lubricating each group with a certain oil may be 
carried at a sacrifice of economy. Only careful study will de- 
termine how few different lubricants should be kept on hand to 
reduce friction to the lowest. 

While it is of prime importance to prevent overheating, wear 
and tear and failure, due to lack of proper lubrication, it is fair 
to assume these things as accomplished in any well-regulated 
plant or factory. 

The great purpose of lubrication is to prevent friction, and it 
is a matter of common knowledge that heating means excessive 
friction. Few realize, however, that even bearings developing 
considerable friction may not heat up; a copious supply of oil car- 
ries off the frictional heat so that it does not appear. But all that 
friction means lost power and fuel and increased wear. Hence the 
importance of this matter of suitability. Just because an oil or 
a grease keeps a bearing reasonably cool is not final proof that 
there is not another lubricant with which it will run even cooler. 
Some bearings run perfectly cool on grease, but there is abun- 
dant evidence that grease-lubricated bearings consume more 
power than the same surfaces lubricated with oil, the explana- 
tion being the greater viscosity of the grease. There is, how- 
ever, a class of lubricants known as non-fluid oils, such as those 
made by the New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company, of 
New York City, in which the cleanliness of grease has been at- 
tained without the objectionable increase in viscosity—hence 
without the retarding action so frequently reported in the case 
of grease-lubricated machinery. 

Suitability means more than the mere selection of a lubri- 
cant that will keep the friction at the lowest possible point. It 
often happens that there are other considerations far more im- 
portant than friction, and usually these are related either to the 
means of or opportunity for applying the lubricant, or to the 
difficulties and damage arising from the presence of oil on 
floors, wells, goods in process of manufacture, etc. In such 
cases cleanliness must first be attained, and after that low fric- 
tion, or else the lubricant is not suitable. There are many of 
these special applications where the general rules and fundamental 
principles have to be set aside for reasons of still greater im- 
portance. Sometimes, in cases where’the oil stains must be 
avoided, animal oils are employed, because of the ease with 
which they can be washed out compared with mineral oils. 
Sometimes greases are used with a measure of success. Non- 
fluid oils cover cases of the sort mentioned, and the degree to 
which they are rendered non-fluid is governed by the require- 
ments of the case. It is possible to obtain almost any density or 
body. 

Perhaps the main thought to be emphasized in discussing the 
matter of suitability of lubricants is for the user or buyer not to 
rest satisfied with a lubricant until he has studied the matter out 
with scrupulous care from every point of view. 

The cost of lubrication is not merely the cost of the lubri- 
cant, but the cost of labor, repairs, damage (if any) and friction 
accompanying its use. To be able to reduce friction two or three 
per cent. in a plant of any size will pay for difference between 


the cheapest lubricants and the dearest, many times over. To 
lessen a fire risk or damage to manufactured goods through 
dripping and spattering oil it is well worth while to spend time 
and trouble finding the right lubricant that combines dripless 
properties with low friction. To the man who simply knows 
that oil is oil, and grease is grease, and as long as you get 
enough of either on a bearing and have no trouble all is well, 
these remarks have no direct message, unless to help open his 
eyes to greater possibilities, 

To the engineer who is anxious to show results and to 
“stop leaks” wherever he can, the writer's earnest advice 1s 
not to rest.from experiment and trial until he has found truly 
suitable lubricants for the machinery under his care, and proved 
their suitability. 


SCIENTIFIC REFRIGERATION. 


The preservation of food is a noble object and worthy of 
the inventor’s and mechanic’s most careful efforts. For more 
than twenty-five years the Grand Rapids Refrigerating Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has given constant attention to this sub- 
ject, and the improved quality of its goods and steadily increas- 
ing trade are evidence that it has succeeded in producing an 
article which meets with universal approbation. 

Their Leonard cleanable porcelain lined refrigerator is espe- 
cially popular. They manufacture refrigerators of ash, oak and 
genuine porcelain on sheet steel. Ash and oak refrigerators have 
quarter-sawed oak panels for the front doors, and are finished 
in golden oak. The latest style of refrigerator which is put 
on the market is an 
all porcelain refriger- 
ator, which is porce- 
lain on the interior of 
the ice chamber and 
provision chamber 
and solid porcelain 
on the exterior. 

They are said to 
be the only manufac- 
turers of refrigera- 
tors who have a com- 
plete plant for the 
production of enam- 
eled steel linings. 
This enables them to 
control the quality of 
thes material tiney 
offer, and also to 
bend and stamp it to 
fit the different sizes 
of refrigerators be- 
fore it is enameled. 

The Leonard sys- 
tem of refrigeration es 
consists in discharg- PORCELAIN LINED REFRIGERATOR. 


ing partially cooled 

air into the ice chamber. It results in a great saving of 
ice and much lower temperature, and is accomplished in 
the following manner: The inner walls of the warm air 


flues—which are movable and constructed of galvanized iron—are 
kept cool by the ice in the box. This offers a condensing sur- 
face to the ascending warm air, and partially cools the air. All 
vapor condensed here runs down the iron and is caught by the 
bottom of the ice box, which projects beyond the iron for this 
purpose. The air is next passed over the ice, where it is again 
condensed and cooled, then under the false bottom as shown by 
the arrows, where it is further condensed, to the center, where 
it passes to the provision chamber, pure, dry and cold, falling to 
the bottom and forcing the warm air up into the ice box to be 
again condensed and purified. 
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EFFICIENCY IN RAIL BONDING. 


Requirements of a satisfactory rail bond are three in number: 
First, low ‘resistance both within the bond itself and in the con- 
tact between the bond and the rail; second, flexibility coupled 
with long life; third, adaptability to the space. A bond which 
satisfactorily fulfills these three requirements becomes an im- 
portant factor in the efficiency of a railway system. The tendency 
is becoming constantly 
stronger among far-sighted 
managers to make the 
bonding as efficient as the 
power plant and outgoing 
feeder system, for the rea- 
son that the latter, no 
matter how well  de- 
signed and constructed, are 
working at a disadvantage 
when the return current is 
retarded by poor bonding. 

With the power station generators working at full voltage 
and with an ample outgoing feeder system installed, a condition 
of poor or low voltage at different points on the line—generally 
at points distant from the power station—means one of two 
things: either the station equipment must be helped out by the 
addition of a booster generator at the station, and possibly by 
the installation of storage battery stations at different points 
on the line, or the efficiency of the track return circuit must be 
increased by good bonding. The first-mentioned expedients 
would entail heavy expense. By increasing the efficiency of the 
bonding, however, the difficulty may often be overcome at a 
small. increase of expense as compared with additions to the 
power equipment, thereby increasing the efficiency of the system 
as a whole. 

Another point to be considered also is the continuous waste 
of energy present at every 
poorly bonded joint. In- 
dividually these losses are 
comparatively small, but 
when it is remembered 
that with 30-foot rails 
there are 352 joints per 
mile for single track, these 
quantities collect- 
ively mount up to a large 


small 


quantity, which represents 
a dead loss. 
“All Wire” rail bonds, 


as manufactured by the 
Ohio Brass Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A., 
embody-to a very high degree all three of the esseritials of a 
good bond—namely, conductivity, flexibility and adaptability. 
The exceptional conductivity of the “All Wire” bond is due 
to the process of manufacture, which makes possible the produc- 
tion of a bond which is one solid, homogeneous body from ter- 
This is 
accomplished by making the bond from two lengths of soft-drawn 
copper cable, of sufficient length to form both the body of the 
bond and the terminals. The two lengths of cable are placed 
side by side and the ends bent over at right angles to the body. 
The bent-over portions contain just the right quantity of copper 
to form the terminals, and are placed in a special die and com- 
pressed under hydraulic pressure to the approximate form of the 
terminal. The ends are then heated to a welding temperature 
and forged in a second die, which forms the terminal into a 
homogeneous body, with no breaks or oxidized surfaces between 
it and the body of the bond. The terminals are then finished 
cold in a third die. The process is the same for both the com- 


minal to terminal without a joint of any description. 
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pressed and soldered terminal form of bond, the shape of the 
terminals only differing. 

The accompanying illustrations show the compressed and 
soldered types of bonds installed on the rails. 

The flexible feature of the “All Wire” bond is one of its 
strongest points. The natural spiral twist of the stranded cop- 
per cable distributes the stresses which come about through con- 
traction and expansion of the rail and through vibration of the 
rail joint equally through- 
out the body of the bond. 
This means that each strand 
takes an equal amount of 
the stresses, which are not 
concentrated at one or two 
points, as at the shoulders 
of the terminals. This fea- 
ture adds very materially to 
the life of the bond. 

Adaptability of the “All 
Wire” bond is greatly in- 
creased by the spiral stranded construction. When the bonds are 
installed under the fish plate the spiral arrangement of the strands 
allows of compression and flattening out of the bond to conform 
with the confined space, without crushing or pinching the bond to 
such an extent as to cut off or injure the strands. 


AUTOMOBILE JACK. 


The special Automobile Jack which is one feature of the varied 
line of hardware specialties manufactured by Lane Brothers Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is meeting with increasing favor 
among buyers of motor supplies throughout the world, following 
its first introduction into England a year or two ago. The ex- 
tensive line of door hangers made, by the same company is re- 
ported to maintain its prestige in Germany, Australia, South Amer- 
ica and other markets 
where the goods are well 
known. This house also 
manufactures over twenty 
different models of coffee 
mills. 


CRESCENT TOOL 
COMPANY. 


It is announced that the 
co-partnership of J. P. 
Danielson & Co. has been 
dissolved, and the business 
of this well-known firm of 
manufacturers of special 
machinery, tools and hardware specialties has been taken over as 
a going concern by the Crescent Tool Company, incorporated for 
that purpose. The officers, as well as the stockholders, of the 
corporation were formerly associated with the co-partnership 
and are thoroughly familiar with the business. 

A new drop forging department has recently been added to 
the plant which, with the addition of special machinery and other 
extensions, will enable the corporation to properly take care of 
the increasing business and maintain the reputation for _ quality 
of goods which the co-partnership has enjoyed. 

Mr. Karl Peterson is president of the Crescent Tool Company. 


Among the largest stocks of American hardware carried in 
England is that of J. C. Plimpton & Co., of Liverpool: Here is 
always to be found a large line of American locks of all kinds; 
butts and hinges and builders’ hardware generally, shelf brackets, 
bird cages, saws, choppers, etc., as well as agricultural, horti- 
cultural and dairy goods, such, for example, as lawn mowers. 
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PUNCHING BAG OUTFITS. 


Among the various forms of exercise that command the at- 
tention of men from time to time there is one which always 
remains popular, and that is, bag punching. It is easy to under- 
stand why this should be the case, if it is compared with some 
of the other methods which are occasionally in vogue. Golf 
yequires an opponent and is unavailable in bad weather; tennis 
presupposes a degree of health and strength which cannot al- 
ways be relied upon, and both golf and tennis necessitate the 
maintenance of expensive grounds and clubs in order to exist. 
Dumbbells and Indian clubs are amusing for a time and bene- 
ficial in their results, but they grow monotonous, and without 
enthusiasm no form of exercise can produce the effects for 
which one is striving. 

Bag punching, however, is not an expensive game, the in- 
itial cost is all, and the bag is always ready for the battle in fair 
weather or in foul. The bag becomes an active opponent, seek- 
ing to elude the blows of the man, and as every day’s practice 
shows a gain in proficiency the game never flags in interest, and 
the results in health are speedily and continually apparent: The 
various muscles and organs of the body are developed and 
strengthened, the nervous system takes a new lease of life, the 
brain acts more quickly, the eyes become keener, the waist grows 
smaller, and the chest rounds out. : 

The Twentieth Century style of punching bag outfits is one to 


be particularly recommended, They are made by the Victor Sport- 
ing Goods Company, of Springfield, Mass., U. S. A., and are 
adapted for home, office or gymnasium use. As compared to the 
old style, they have the same free action and are just as fast and 
more durable. They occupy only one-fifth the space, weigh only 
one-fourth as much, make less than one-third the noise, and cost 
only about one-half, 

The No. 2 style, which 
is shown in the cut, is de- 
signed to be taken up and 
down as needed, and the 
leather covered clamps pre- 
vent any damage to the 
woodwork of the door. 
The No. 3 style is designed 
to be kept permanently in 
place, and is secured by 
screws rather than by 
clamps. The No. 4 is the 
gymnasium style, and is 
meant for a permanent fix- 
ture. The No. 2 and No. 4 
styles are adjustable. They average about twenty-five pounds 
each when packed for shipment, and can be had through any ex- 
port house at prices which will attract. 

Pamphlets with complete description are mailed on applica- 
tion by the manufacturers. 
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mRADE: PUBEICATIONS 


SHoes.—Following its semi-annual custom, the Selby Shoe 
Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio, has brought out the fall edition 
of its 1907 catalogue, in which is listed its large line of shoes, 
accessories, etc. This company devotes its attention exclusively 
to the manufacture of women’s shoes. 


Buitpine Papers,—An attractive pen and ink sketch by a New 
York artist has just come in from F. W. Bird & Son, East Wal- 
pole, Mass., in the shape of a poster. The subject is “The Ne- 
ponset Girl,’ and it is an original piece of work, The circular 
accompanying the poster reads as follows: 

“The ‘little girl’ Neponset trade mark, reproduced on this 
sheet, has probably become more familiar to architects, builders 
and users of building paper than any other trade mark associated 
with building material. Every roll of Neponset waterproof build- 
ing paper and all our advertising have borne this trade mark 
ever since we first made Neponset, twenty-one years ago. The 
Neponset Girl Poster. celebrates the twenty-first anniversary of 
the ‘little girl’s’ birthday, and shows her as she looks today.” 

This neat poster is now being freely distributed among the 
customers and friends of the above concern, and to any architect 
Or engineer not on the firm’s regular list a copy will be mailed 
upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Evectric CRANE CONTROLLERS.—The Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company (Milwaukee), makers of electric controlling de- 
vices, have just issued a booklet—pigeonhole size—descriptive of 
their line of electric crane controllers. In addition to full de- 
Scriptions and illustrations of five types of crane and hoist con- 
trollers, the booklet contains connection and dimension diagrams, 
Tepair part charts, prices, net weight and shipping weight of ap- 
paratus, etc. An improved form of contactor for handling heavy 
currents is also described. 


ELectricaL Apparatus.—Under the title of “Hawthorne 
Works,” the Western Electric Company, 259 South Clin- 


ton Street, Chicago, Ill, has just issued an illustrated and 
descriptive booklet which is interesting from many points 
of view. The book contains, in addition to a description 
of the company’s new 110 acre plant at Hawthorne, IIL, 
considerable information about electrical apparatus of various 
kinds, also several miscellaneous articles of interest and value. 
Among the latter may be mentioned two which are treated at 
considerable length, namely, “Perfect Fire Protection” and “Stor- 
ing Coal Under Water.” This latter is a method which eliminates 
spontaneous combustion and has proven successful by important 
experiments held by the authorities of the British Admiralty at 
Portsmouth, England. It is comparatively new in this country. 

Heretofore the name of the Western Electric Company has 
been principally mentioned in connection with the manufacturing 
of telephone apparatus. The completion of the Hawthorne works, 
however, has placed the company in position to build electric 
power apparatus and switchboards up to and including the largest 
sizes used for street railway service. Its plant is equipped with 
every known modern labor saving device, and its facilities are 
unsurpassed for the expeditious and economical building and 
handling of power apparatus. 


Toys, Erc—Dealers in domestic toys and specialties will find 
much to interest them in the catalogue just issued by Steinfeld 
Brothers, of New York. It illustrates a very large assortment 
of such articles, including many which have proven unusually 
popular abroad. 


Meta SuHincLes.—The Eller Manufacturing Company has just 
issued a small hand catalogue, illustrating its champion lock joint 
metal shingles, and all those interested in metal shingles can have 
a copy by sending the inquiry to the company’s office. This new 
lock joint on champion shingles is one of the most ingenious de- 
vices that have yet been patented, and buyers of metal shingles 
will be interested in this book. 
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CUBAN TRADE TOUR. 


A commercial publication is a means of communica- 
tion between the buyer and the seller, a forum for the 
discussion of topics of interest and value to these two 
parties in the business world, and a means of mutual un- 
derstanding between them. It is a little less intimate than 
a personal letter, a good deal more so than a circular. 
But just as these two latter methods of intercourse may 
be materially supplemented to advantage at times by a 
personal meeting, and confidence in the written word be 
fostered by mutual acquaintance, so the work of a com- 
mercial paper may also be thus supplemented by a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship. 

It is with this idea that the AmertcANn Exporter has 
during the past two years sent representatives on foreign 
trade tours, the most comprehensive of which is now 
in progress in Europe by the editor. And it is with the 


same idea that the AMERICAN EXPORTER announces its 
sixth trade tour, this time to Cuba. 

Mr. Clinton P. Lampman, Western manager of the 
AMERICAN EXporTER, will visit Cuba early in November. 
His aim will be to become better acquainted on behalf of 
the publication, and of American manufacturers, with 
Cuban merchants and importers, and as well to give them 
any information which they may desire in regard to 
American goods and of American trade conditions. 

In connection with the AMERICAN ExPporTER’s Cuban 
trade tour, the November edition of the paper will con- 
stitute a special Cuban number. The editorial depart- 
ment is now at work preparing an edition which will re- 
flect the industrial development and progress of the 
island, its trade opportunities and its agricultural condi- 
tions. This number will undoubtedly be of great interest 
not only to the Cuban business man, but to the commercial 
world at large, more especially throughout Spanish Amer- 
ica. Sample.copies of the Cuban number will be mailed 
without charge on request. 


DOMESTIC SUPPLEMENT. 


Heretofore the AMERICAN Exporter has in its pages 
discussed foreign trade fully from the standpoint both 
of the foreign buyer and of the American manufacturer. 

The subject, however, has grown too large for such 
treatment any longer, and it has been deemed necessary 
to divide the two subjects editorially. Beginning, there- 
fore, with the next number—November—there will be 
published a “Domestic Supplement” to the AMERICAN 
Exporter. This supplement will be aimed editorially 
at the American manufacturer, and will be circulated 
only in the United States. Information as to shipping 
and consular arrangements, packing requirements, trade 
routes and conditions will be given. in this part of the 
publication. Its effect, it is hoped, will be to materially 
facilitate international business relations. . 

The attention of foreign importers, commission men 
and manufacturers’ agents is called to the medium which 
this supplement offers them to bring their names before 
American manufacturers seeking foreign connections. A 
very moderate advertising tariff will be in force for an- 
nouncements in this supplement, which will have a guar- 
anteed circulation of 5,000 among American firms en- 
gaged in or seeking foreign trade. The November issue 
will devote especial attention to Cuba, owing to the im- 
pending trip by our representative; hence it should prove 
a special opportunity to Cuban firms desiring to repre- 
sent American manufacturers. In the advertising sec- 
tion this month there will be found further details of the 
supplement. 
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The AMERICAN EXPORTER is both an independent and impartial trade journal. 


Its publishers 


have no connection with any manufacturing concern, export house or other business 


except publishing and, hence, have no outside interest to serve. 


The editorial 


management is separate and distinct from its business department. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


The Central American Peace 
Conference, to be held at 
Washington, beginning No- 
vember 15, calls attention to 
the International Union of 
American Republics, and to 
John Barrett, director of the 
International Bureau at 
Washington. Mr. Barrett 
is a good American in a two- 
fold sense, for his patriotism 
extends to the entire new 


HON. JOHN BARRETT. 
world, and he is devoting his life to bringing the several 
republics into closer commercial and political relations. 
That his labors are meeting with appreciation is shown 


by recent letters sent to the bureau. The president of 
one of the largest manufacturing firms in the United 
States, which is doing a business amounting to many 
millions of dollars a year, writes as follows: 

“The facts and figures you have sent me are astonish- 
ing. I am ashamed of my own ignorance of the field. 
This firm never before considered the opportunity in 
South America worthy of careful exploitation. We have 
now decided to send two of our best men, one to the 
east coast and the other to the west coast, for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly studying South American markets 
and establishing agencies.” 

The president of one of the leading universities of 
the country says: 

“The list of books in regard to the history, economic 
development, and present material and political conditions 
of Latin America which you have kindly sent in response 
to my inquiry quite overwhelms me. Inspection of our 
library shows that we have only one or two of these 
books, but our librarian is now ordering all the others. 
We intend to outline a special course next year that will 
take up Latin American history and kindred subjects, and 
we shall want your co-operation and advice.” 

A United States Senator, who has always looked upon 
the bureau as more ornamental than useful, volunteers 
the following opinion : 

“Until recently I have regarded the International Bu- 
reau of American Republics as a ‘fifth wheel of the Gov- 
ernment coach,’ and have always thought that the appro- 


priations for it were merely complimentary to the other 
American republics that joined in supporting it. From 
letters 1 am receiving from many of my constituents, 
who are manufacturers and exporters, I am learning that 
it is performing a most practical and useful work, and 
that it is worthy of the interest of Congress.” 

The agent of an important steamship company makes 
the following observations: 

‘We have received during the last six months 200 
per cent. more inquiries about our facilities for taking 
passengers to South America than we have received for 
many years past. Most of the. letters coming to us state 
that on account of information and printed matter the 
writers have received from your bureau, they desire to 
visit South America for the purposes of travel, invest- 
ment or development of trade.” 


A pleasant and interesting 
feature of the month has 
been the meeting in New 
York of the cotton men of 
that city and 120 delegates of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This was followed by the International Cotton 
Conference at Atlanta. On October 2 a banquet attended 
by the foreign delegates and 200 members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange was the occasion of a number of 
instructive talks by well known men in the cotton trade. 

James H. Parker, president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, presided, and on his right was C. W. Macara, 
of Manchester, president of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions.. At the speakers’ table were: J. R. MacCall, S. T. 
Hubbard, J. Van V. Olcott, E. M. Weld, A. Warbel, 
G. Duvillier-Motte, J. F. Maury, W. S. Bennett, H. M. 
Goldiogle, H. W. Taft, G. E. Waldo, J. B. Tattersall, 
R. S. Reinhardt, J. J. Fitzgerald, Arthur Kuffler, Clarence 
Whitman, C. V. Fornes, A. B. Gwathmey, Jr., R. Ma- 
caya, H. R. Taveira, A. Buysee, E. Latimer, A. H. Lowe, 
C. J. H. Woodbury and S. A. Neville. 

Mr. Parker said: 

I shall speak but few words, and only on an inexhaustible 
subject which you all know before I tell you what it is. It is one 
word—“welcome.” In your travels over this country you will 
find many reminders of your own. Many of us came from your 


country, and others of us can and do with pride trace back and 
find our forefathers came from the same homeland your fore- 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON MEETING. 
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fathers lived and died in. We, in loving remembrance, named 
many of our counties, cities, streets and children in honor of 
names familiar and dear to you. We have our own Plymouth, 
Hingham, London, York and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. The country is dotted with the names of Paris and Man- 
chester. For these and many other reasons we think we have the 
right and we are proud to call you our cousins. 

The New York Cotton Exchange welcomes you, New York 
City welcomes you, the whole country welcomes you. You will 
find the doors to the hearts of cotton growers, cotton merchants 
and cotton manufacturers wide open to welcome you. The 
spindles of our mills, North, South, East and West, are singing 
joyous notes of welcome for you. 


The principal address of the evening was made by 
Mr. S. T. Hubbard, a former president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Hubbard said: 


My fellow members of the New York Cotton Exchange have 
confided to me the pleasant honor of extending on their individual 
behalf a most cordial welcome to each and every one of the Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton Manufacturers who have journeyed 
so far on their way to view the cotton fields of the United States, 
Our representatives welcomed you as you entered our harbor 
through the beautiful portals of the Narrows to pass beneath the 
arm of the Statue of Liberty to the pleasures and hospitality of 
the second city in the world. Their hearty words of greeting I now 
repeat on behalf of my fellow members; it is our hope and wish 
that the outcome of your long pilgrimage may be one of educa- 
tion and pleasant experiences to yourselves and that your hosts 
may profit by your views and opinions as you expect to do by 
theirs. 

It is fitting that you should be so greeted on your arrival in 
the new world by the members of the oldest and most cosmopoli- 
tan organization of cotton merchants in America, the New York 
Cotton Exchange, who have ever been foremost in adapting the 
developments of modern science and life to the necessities of the 
cotton trade; presenting almost annually new methods of transact- 
ing business to the spinner and the planter, until he can dispose 
of his crop before it is planted, if he so desires, while the other 
is at liberty to contract for the delivery of yarn and cloth months, 
if not years, in advance of their manufacture and at the same time 
secure the delivery of the raw material. 

Wonderful changes have occurred since the organization of our 
exchange; the bumper crop of 1871 was less than the yield of 
Texas and the territory last season; the consumption of American 
cotton at that time in Great Britain exceeded that of continental 
Europe, with America third, and the consumption of the Southern 
mills was but 200,000 bales a year. Now the Southern mills con- 
sume 2,450,000 bales; America, including Canada, consumes more 
American cotton than the Continent, while Great Britain has 
fallen from first to third place in the number of bales consumed. 
Finer and finer counts of yarn are produced in Great Britain, 
where the number of spindles is double those of America and the 
product of their looms wonderful in lightness of their tissue, 
beauty of their design. 

Cotton cloth has driven linen and woolen cloth from their pre- 
eminence on the Continent, where the melting snows of the Car- 
pathians, the Appenines and the Alps have been harnessed to 
furnish the requisite power for cotton mills. Even Barcelona, the 
original home of cotton spinning in Europe, has doubled her con- 
sumption. 

At that time cotton was consigned and held for the demand 
from spinners—a method which caused wild fluctuations; in 1871 
it sold at 13% cents in New York and within nine months there- 
after, in 1872, at 2754 cents, Now each bale that is bought by a 
merchant is promptly hedged on the exchange—principally in New 
York, until needed by the spinner or passed on to supply some 
previous engagement entered into between merchant and spinner, 


until there is less cotton carried by the cotton trade unhedged in 
proportion to its capital than any other trade. 

The largest part of the element of speculation has been passed 
on to the spinner, who either sells his goods ahead for forward 
delivery without having the cotton, or buys his supply of cotton 
without having sold his goods. Ninety-five per cent. of the cotton 
merchants are more interested in the differences between grades, 
the question of the correct hedge, and questions of freight ex- 
change and interest than of fluctuations in prices—a complete 
reversal of the manner of transacting business within the past 
thirty-five years. 

The planter raises too much high grade cotton or too much low 
grade cotton; it is the business of the merchant to buy what you 
don’t want and hold it until you do. To this end our exchange 
has developed a method of guaranteeing the grade of cotton 
coming to this market by means of a fund for that purpose and a 
paid force of expert classers. We maintain the standard grades 
adopted in 1886 by all the American markets from which one after 
another have drawn away and, I am glad to state, our American 
spinners are now availing themselves in increasing numbers of the 
services of our expert classers by submitting to their decision 
questions of grade and staple. By the operation of this guarantee 
fund no one need fear a loss through errors in classification— 
this is the only exchange in the world that guarantees the grades 
delivered under its rules. 

C. W. Macara responded on behalf of the foreign 
spinners to Mr. Hubbard’s greeting. Mr. Macara was 
instrumental in the organization of the international asso- 
ciation. He explained that the formation of this associa- 
tion was due to the conditions which confronted the 
foreign spinners in the short crop year of 1904. The 
situation that confronted the British spinners was appal- 
ling. They realized, he said, that if they continued to 
run their mills full force they would exhaust the supply 
of American cotton by May, that starvation would con- 
front the operators, that all cotton and allied industries 
would be paralyzed. By agreement with the operatives, 
he said, they reduced the working hours from 55% to 40 
hours a week. This averted the disaster. 

It was with reluctance, Mr. Macara declared, that he 
signed the call for an international meeting, because he 
thought the spinners might think that the competition 
would prevent co-operation, but, on the contrary, he found 
that all the spinners acted together harmoniously, as if of 
one country. 


Mr. Macara then told of the efforts that are being 
made to encourage cotton cultivation in countries outside 
of America, and he predicted a large increase in yield, 
particularly in India. He said the spinners would con- 
tinue their efforts along this line. He recalled that in the 
early days of the industry in America slow progress was 
made in increasing the production. 

Mr. Macara then struck the keynote of his speech by 
saying that the spinners believed in living and letting live, 
and that the middleman was and always would be neces- 
sary to the cotton business. Talk of the spinners and 
planters coming together to wipe out the middlemen was 
all foolishness, he declared, and he hoped talk of such 
absolute nonsense would soon cease. 

Mr. Macara thanked the Cotton Exchange for the 
entertainment and said the coming together of the spin- 
ners and New York men would be good for both. 
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DETROIT AS AN EXPORTING POINT. 


Gateway Between the East and the West on the Canadian Border, Home of Great Manu- 
factures, This City’s Export Interests Are Great. 


BY RYERSO NEVE VeHIE: 


LONG the bound- 
A ary which sep- 
mrates. the United 
States from the Do- 
minion of Canada, ex- 
tending from Maine to 
Montana, there are 
twenty-three customs 
districts whose books 
keep record of the vol- 
ume of merchandise 
that crosses the border 
for Canadian consump- 
tion or for transship- 
ment through Montreal 
and Quebec to Euro- 
The cus- 
tom houses are located 
Copyright by Detroit Photographic Company. 
of railroads along the 
land boundary, and at 
the leading ports on the Great Lakes and connecting 
The volume of business which they record 


has steadily increased. Even in 1902, when exports of 


domestic merchandise by way of the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Pacific coast fell off, those by way of the frontier 
custom houses continued their upward movement. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, they aggregated 
$43,413,402. In 1900 they exceeded $104,000,000, and 


_ in 1907 they were nearly $200,000,000. 


The situation of Detroit at the gateway between the 
East and the West, the fact that it is a terminal point 
of the two principal Canadian railway systems, and the 
crossing point of several American roads, early established 
its supremacy as a point of departure for goods intended 
for the foreign markets. Its shipments are far in excess 
of those of any other port. For a number of years 
they were about one-sixth of the whole. The last two 
years they have exceeded one-fifth of the whole. The 
direct exports from Detroit showed some fluctuations 
during the periods of tariff uncertainty and changing 
foreign trade from fifteen to twenty years ago. Those 
for 1889 were 50 per cent. larger than for 1888, and 43 
per cent. larger than for 1890. There was a large in- 
crease from 1890 to 1891, and a small falling off from 
1891 to 1892, but since the latter year the tide of domestic 
merchandise that flows across the Detroit River to foreign 


CADILLAC SQUARE, DETROIT. 


ports has steadily risen. 
In 1892 the total was 
about $6,000,000; in 
1897 it was $11,500,- 
000; five years later it 
had reached $18,694,- 
000, and in 1907 it will 
exceed $40,000,000. 

These exports are 
as varied in character 
as they are large in 
volume. Of the 350 
classes and sub-classes 
into which the schedule 
is divided, 290 are rep- 
resented in the tables 
of Detroit exports. The 
largest single class is 
provisions, which in 
1906 amounted to $11,- 
560,000. Of this, hog 
products accounted for $10,335,000. It represented in 
part the output of Detroit packing houses; in much 
larger part those of Chicago and Kansas City. Iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof were represented in forty- 
four classes, with a total value of nearly $6,000,000, 
representing a great variety of Detroit manufactures. 
Cotton and the manufactures thereof amounted to 
$5,042,000, of which $4,918,000 was for the raw material. 
The export of breadstuffs amounted to $2,562,000, of 
which $1,918,000 was in corn. The following classes 
also exceeded half a million dollars in value each: live 
animals $1,842,000, of which $1,472,000 was in cattle; 
coal and coke $797,000, of which $751,000 was bitumin- 
ous coal; cars, carriages and other vehicles $615,000, of 
which $270,000 was in automobiles. The reports for 
the first seven months of 1907 indicate an addition of 
about 12 per cent. to each of these classes for the current 
year. 

One of the most striking features of the exports from 
Detroit is the immense proportion of them that goes to 
the English speaking peoples. . In 1903 Great Britain, its 
colonies and dependencies took $22,403,535 of our pro- 
ducts and all the rest of the world only $345,659. In 1904 
the proportions were $23,271,205 to the British posses- 
sions against $129,646 to other countries. In 1905 the 
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proportions were $31,800,210 to $55,170. In 1906 the 
distribution was as follows: 
Pominiony ot. Canadaueam one eee ee $21,847,693 
Newfoundland)... 30) eee 150,554 
Britishy Columbia see eee 19,645 
$22,017,982 
Englands"). See sora gen Mee eel eee $13,378,049 
Scothindia..hiatn. eee Mk lh Bia RR 250,075 
Treland&, occ note anna eer ee eee ee 22,442 
—— $13,560,566 
British (South, 2A tricaw. «vn. syaeieeee ee ceaeee eee eee 683,555 
British wAustralasia edi. wee eee ee eee 143,312 
British NeweeZealancdseery crane mie teen eee ee 9,033 
‘hota! - Braise pOSSeSSiIOl Sree eemet eer .... $36,504,448 
All other®coutitries) = state nee Sere eee 158,748 


Of the latter, Japan is represented by $73,539, and 
Belgium by $67,436, with insignificant amounts to Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland and China, and one shipment 
In this year 99.5 per 


each to Siam and the Fiji Islands. 
cent. of the direct ex- 
ports of Detroit were 
made to points in , 
Great Britain or its 
colonies and depen- 
dencies. 

In the first seven 
months of 1907 the 
total exports were 
$25,167,267. Of this 
all but $81,120 went 
to the British posses- 
sions, the later insig- 
nificant amount being 
distributed among the 
countries of Belgium, 
Japan, Germany, 
China, France and the 
Netherlands in the 
order named. For 
many years past the 
exports to the British 
possessions have been over 95 per cent. of the whole. 
The noticeable changes are the great increase in exports 
to South Africa since the close of the Boer war and the 
increase in the proportion that goes to England. Quebec, 
Ontario and the Northwest Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada have always taken a good proportion of the direct 
exports from this port. But of late years the proportion 
which goes to England has been rapidly increasing. The 
following table shows the changes: 


Quebec, Ontario, etc. England. 
190 See Seen MY Re Ee $16,766,488 $4,596,464 
O04 ei a aca eee eee Re 16,493,434 5,261,619 
1905: nance aa Ate nee ae re cee ameees 18,032,447 11,777,885 
NASER teen teri Soe 5 Rain aE & 20,823,348 13,378,049 


_In considering Detroit’s export trade it should always 
be borne in mind that the Government statistical tables 
indicate the point of departure of merchandise sent 
abroad and not the point at which it originates. Detroit’s 
location with reference alike to its own country and to 
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Canada, and the character of its manufactures, tends to 
an especially distinct separation of these two classes. 
Many of, its heaviest exports come from farther west — 
and south, while most of its own manufactures make their 
way to foreign markets through Atlantic and Pacific sea- — 
board ports. 

The export tables show some curiosities in the cur-_ 
rents of trade and transportation. Michigan is a wool 
growing State and raises not a pound of cotton. Detroit — 
has no cotton exchange and among its business men — 
there is not a single cotton broker. Yet after New York 
and Boston it is one of the leading cities of the North — 
in the volume of its cotton exports. Last year it sent 
abroad 43,000,000 pounds of raw cotton and not a pound 
of raw wool. This is because its southwestern railroad 
connections make it the natural point of departure for 
that portion of the Arkansas and Texas cotton crop which 
is destined for Canadian mills. This is also the crossing 
point for much larger 
quantities of cotton 
which go through 
Canada in bond on 
their way to eastern 
New York and New 
England towns. 

There are only a 
few small -tobacco 
fields in Michigan, yet 
Detroit exports twice 
as much of that leaf 
as it does of vegeta- 
bles. Michigan is one — 
of the best applem 
growing States in the — 


more peach trees than 
any other State ex-— 
cept California and 
Oregon, and was fifth 
in its production of — 
grapes. Yet Detroit’s direct exports of apples in 1905 — 
amounted to only seven barrels, worth $24, while of 
oranges it was the point of departure for over $60,000 — 
worth. It exported more Canadian prunes, many times — 
over, than it did Michigan plums, more raisins than 
grapes and more apricots than peaches. There are many 
other things in which production and export do not go 
hand in hand. 

But if the direct exports from Detroit do not all 
originate here, an infinite variety of manufactured articles — 
which do originate here enter into foreign trade without — 
ever appearing upon the local custom house books. And 
these include some very bulky articles. Three or four of 
the largest dry kilns in Russia are of Detroit manufacture. 
Detroit-built cars roll over the railways of Canada, 
Mexico, Spain and Russia. The largest brewery in South 
Africa is fitted with Detroit-made tanks, and one of the 
largest mines is fitted with pumps and water valves of 
Detroit make. Although such a recent invention, Detroit- 


country, had in 1900 — 
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made automobiles are famous the world over and are 
traveling in pretty much every country that has passable 
roads, even to India, Burmah and Siam. Detroit-made 
agricultural implements go to a number of European 
countries, and Detroit furniture is making headway in the 
same markets. Detroit pianos and Detroit self-players 
are found in the homes of a number of European coun- 
tries. Detroit planed hardwood flooring has quite an ex- 
tensive foreign sale. In stoves and radiators there is so 
much weight to a given value that freight charges be- 
come an important consideration, yet these articles of 
Detroit make are sold in carload lots in England and on 
the Continent. Detroit-made adding machines, a very 
recent accession to the industries of the city, have a sub- 
stantial reputation and are sold in almost every country 
that has any system of commercial accounts. Detroit 
manufactories originated ready mixed paints, and these 
now have a wide dis- 
tribution over the world. 
Pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions manufactured in 
_ Detroit go into every 
country whose _ people 
have physical ills to 
heal; heavy clothing to 
the Canadian lumber 
woods and mines; boots 
and shoes to Canada and 
the West Indies; toys to . 
France and Germany; 
plumbers’ supplies to 
Great Britain, to the 
Continent of Europe and 
to South America; pic- 
ture frame moldings to 
Germany ; grass and gar- 
den seeds to a number of countries. These are only a part 
of Detroit’s additions to the great army of commercial in- 
vasion of foreign markets. In reference to the volume of 
this trade in these articles, it is impossible to obtain 
statistical approximations, for there are no books that 
show at once the place of origin, the point of departure 
_ from the country and the ultimate destination. 

It is a noticeable incident of the city’s foreign trade 
that in speaking of foreign shipments Detroit manufac- 
turers mention Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
oftener than they do our next door neighbor, Mexico, 
where Eastern cities, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, seem to control the situation, due to steam- 
ship facilities. 


Fruit, principally bananas, now represents 55 per cent. 
of Jamaica’s exports. 


Beginning September 25, the steamers of the North German 
Lloyd’s East Asiatic mail steamship line, in addition to the other 
usual ports of call, also touch at Algiers on both outward and 
homeward voyages. 


Copyright by Detroit Photographic Company. 
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CEMENT VERSUS WOOD. 


The use of cement for replacing articles made of 
wood is increasing every day. Cement has already re- 
placed wood, to a great extent, in’ building sidewalks, 
bridges, fence posts, steps, building walls, foundations 
and many other purposes, and is commanding consider- 
able attention at present in the form of shingles. In 
the earlier instances of concrete roofing the material was 
used in the same manner as in laying a floor, but the 
great strength required in a floor is not necessary in a 
roof. 

The cement shingles are only a little heavier than the 
best wood shingles, and, as they are practically inde- 
structible, they are cheaper in the end than any other ma- 
terial, including tile and slate. These shingles are made 
in a great variety of designs, and are reinforced with 
. metal skeletons, which 
hold the cement together 
and terminate in loops at 
the edges for nailing to 
the roof. 

They are practically 
everlasting, as moisture, 
the cause of universal 
decay, is the chemical 
agent in the process of 
hardening cement. 


THE WORLD’S 
PRODUCTION OF 
COAL. 


The world’s produc- 
tion of coal in 1906 
amounted to about 1,- 
106,478,707 short tons, of which the United States pro- 
duced 414,157,278 tons. 

Since 1868, during a period of thirty-nine years, the 
percentage of the world’s total coal produced by the 
United States has increased from 14.32 to 37, and this 
country now stands far in the lead of the world’s coal: 
producers. It has been only eight years since the United 
States supplanted Great Britain as the leading coal pro- 
ducer, yet the increase in this country has been so enor- 
mous that Great Britain can no longer be classed as a 
competitor. In 1906 the United States produced 43.7 
per cent. more coal than Great Britain and 85 per cent. 
more than Germany. Exclusive of Great Britain the 
United States in 1906 produced more coal than all the 
other countries of the world combined. 

It may also be noted that more than 96 per cent. of 
the world’s production of coal is mined in countries lying 
north of the equator, the countries south of the line con- 
tributing less than 20,000,000 tons annually. 


The days’ runs of the “Lusitania” on her maiden trip were: 
233, 550, 575, 570, 503 and 481 knots. She averaged 23.01 knots 
per hour for the entire distance of 2.782 nautical miles. 


BOOTS AND SHOES IN EUROPE. 


What Fifteen Years Has Seen in the Development of the European Vogue of the American 
Shoe—Successful Establishment of Retail Stores by Manufacturers. 


BY AN OLD SHOE SALESMAN. 


b6 MERICAN girl, bet you a dollar,” I remarked 

A to my traveling companion. From the window 
of our railway carriage we could only see the feet of a 
young girl standing on a station platform somewhat 
higher than our level. That was in Denmark twelve 
or fourteen years ago, and the girl did in fact prove to be 
American. The American shoe branded an American 
wearer in those days. To-day the placard “American 
manufacture,’ or “echt Amerikanisch,” labels many a 
sample displayed in shop windows in Great Britain, in Ger- 
many, in every country of Europe down to the Sultan’s 
capital city. Wearers of American shoes are no longer 
Yankee tourists only. By their feet one can no longer 
know them. Fifteen years have wrought incredible 
changes in boot and shoe manufacturing in Europe and 
have contributed materially to the prosperity of not a 
few American makers who have studied European mar- 
kets and worked intelligently to obtain and maintain a 
substantial footing here. Exports of American boots and 
shoes to Europe now equal in a single month those of a 
whole year a decade and a half ago. 

It does not require a very old man to remember the 
days in our own country when the gilded youth sought 
out the bootmaker “late of London” to order his shoes 
made to measure, and when the fashionable American 
woman was by no means satisfied until she had equipped 
herself with shoes imported from Paris—or at least made 
of “French kid” and marked after the French style by 
American manufacturers. Who thinks of such a pro- 
ceeding to-day? What American, traveling in England 
or in France, and in need of footwear, but inquires 
anxiously where American shoes may be bought? How- 
ever, it is not they but the natives themselves who have 
made the success of the “American shoe stores” in 
Europe—stores that have prospered so well in the prin- 
cipal cities of Great Britain, France and Germany. 

Perhaps the introduction of no other kind of goods 
from any foreign country ever made such a “row” and 
created so much excitement and opposition among local 
manufacturers as did the early sales of American shoes 
in Europe. I remember visiting Cologne, Germany, 
twelve years ago, while a convention of the boot and shoe 
manufacturers of the Rheinland was in progress. These 
manufacturers excitedly passed a set of angry resolutions 
calling upon the German government to increase German 
duties on American shoes so as to effectually bar them 
from the country. Then after adjournment half a dozen 
members of the convention visited my sample room— 
and two of them left orders with me! Their excitement 
and anxiety over the early introduction of a few Ameri- 
can shoes seemed to me then quite inexplicable as well 
as unprecedented. Imports of American shoes into Ger- 


many could not at that time have amounted to more than, 
say, $25,000 a year. Italian, English and French boots 
and shoes were freely sold in Germany and had aroused 
no such opposition.. As I look back upon it now I can 
see that the German manufacturers saw more clearly 
than I into the revolution in the trade that was por- 
tended. I was a firm believer in the value of our Ameri- 
can “chrome” leather, then so new; I believed that Eng- 
lish and German methods of manufacturing and market- 
ing were a hundred years behind ours; but I did not then 
anticipate that American shoes would ever be more than 
an exotic in a strange land. I did not foresee that the 
time would come when American manufacturers would 
open their own retail shops throughout Europe and 
demonstrate practically to the European shopkeeper what 
stocks of goods ought to be carried and how customers 
should be fitted. 

The opening of the first “American shoe store,’ prop- 
erly so called, was due to a British manufacturer, and 
was so extraordinary a wonder that interest in it en- 
dured for several years. In inception and in manage- 
men, however, this establishment was little more than 
an aggrandizement of the idea which had already been 
exemplified in Paris and in Dresden—a shop where 
American tourists and the considerable resident Ameri- 
can “colony” might find shoes after their own ideas. 
Small wonder was it in the “old days” that the fastidious 
man or woman in Europe sought out a “bespoke” boot- 
maker where one could have made to measure footwear 
that would at least fit. The cavalier treatment given the 
customer in the ordinary British bootshop of years ago, 
and (be it ever so gently whispered) still given him in a 
large percentage of cases, is almost incredible to an 
American accustomed to large and varied stocks from 
which to choose, to polite and solicitous treatment, to a 
genuine desire on the part of the salespeople to fit the 
customer’s foot perfectly. No British or European shoe 
manufacturers of fifteen years ago thought of such a 
thing as making half sizes. While American manufac- 
turers were supplying their customers with six and seven 
different widths, the European maker was contented to 
make three “fittings” at most, and in but few retail shops 
were more than two to be found. If an 8 E was too short 
the clerk gave you a 9E. These were too wide, but it 
was a case of “take ‘em or leave ’em.” There was noth- 
ing else to be had and only one shape of toe available at 
that. When we early birds in the flock of American shoe 
salesmen booked European orders, with more than half 
the customers no “half sizes” were wanted. It was in 
vain we preached the American theory, in vain we in- 
sisted that the supplanting of the “made to order” shoe, 
and the prosperity and development of ready-made shoe 


Boots and Shoes 


shops, depended upon the stocking of a sufficient variety 
of shapes, sizes and “fittings’’ to meet the requirements 
of the most exacting. The establishment by American 
manufacturers of their own retail shops in every great 
city in Europe, stocked, organized and managed as are 
similar shops in our own country, successfully competing 
on the ground with the older native shops, was primarily 
due to the conviction that such establishments and such 
methods would pay, as well as to the reluctance encoun- 
tered on the part of the European dealer to push the 
profitable trade that began to develop for American 
styles. For the American “style” was universally com- 
mended on first sight, no matter whether practical demon- 
stration only would remove the objection that they would 
not and could not “fit European feet.” 

In Great Britain there are now probably thirty exclu- 
sively American boot and shoe shops, established and 


maintained by American manufacturers, and possibly as ~ 


many more where a specialty is made of one or more 
lines of American shoes. On the Continent there are 
very likely as many more, while the number of mer- 
chants who dabble in American shoes to some extent is 
legion. The advent of the strictly American shoe store 
has been signalized by other and notable departures from 
previously existing practice. Especially notable in the 
German capital, for instance, is the change effected in 
shop fronts and in window dressing, following the ex- 
ample set five or six years ago by the first American shoe 
store established there. The German shops today boast 
handsome fronts and creditable window displays, al- 
though up to a few years ago the old and atrociously 
ugly and unattractive customs prevailed. In England 
practice in this regard has changed more slowly, and one 
can still tell at a glance which shops are under American 
management and which are under British, no matter what 
the nationality of the wares displayed. 

The European trade in American boots and shoes con- 
tinues to grow, and this in spite of the fact that European 
manufacturing has been radically and thoroughly revo- 
lutionized by the complete assimilation of American ideas. 
American manufacturers of tanning machinery are ac- 
tively engaged in introducing methods and apparatus to 
improve and Americanize European leather. American 
shoe manufacturing machinery is almost exclusively used 
in European factories. American styles are imitated to 
some extent by European manufacturers. But in spite of 
all the American made shoe continues its prosperous 
career. 
tories fail to get, something that customers want and 
seek. An old resident of Berlin and a close student of 
affairs told me the other day that in his opinion there is 
room in that city for five or six more American shoe 
stores. There are three or four there already. One 
cannot, then, anticipate an early curtailment of our busi- 
ness in this line in Europe. On the other hand, so much 
of our present trade has come to us almost without solici- 
tation that one marvels what the result may be with 
the increased effort and enterprise in these fields that our 
manufacturers are bound to bring to bear in the future. 


There is something about it that European fac- 
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THE ORIGIN OF FISHING REELS. 


The origin of the fishing reel is shrouded in mystery. 
J. M. Clark, a veteran Kansas City angler who has given 
considerable study to the subject, says the fishing reel is 
at least 3,000 years old. A picture of that age represent- 
ing a fisherman with a rod and reel is hanging in the gal- 
lery at Hong Kong, China, he says. 

“The reel in the picture is described as being made of 
metal, probably bronze,” said Mr. Clark. “It is large 
and cumbersome and is of the single action pattern.” 

A century or more ago reels made of wood were in 
use in England, Scotland and Wales. These reels were 
about five inches deep, the drums being, therefore, very 
large. They were used in salmon fishing. Subsequently 
manufacturers offered metal reels, but they were so large 
and cumbersome that it was not until many years after 
their first introduction and after their weight had been 
lessened that they came into general use. All of these 
reels were, of course, crude in construction and of the 
single winch pattern. 

It was about sixty years ago that the first multiplying 
reel was introduced. It is said to have been the invention 
of two Kentucky watchmakers. These men first made 
double multipliers; that is, for each revolution of the 
handle there were two revolutions of the spool containing 
the line. Later these same men are credited with the 
invention of the quadruple multiplying reel, which takes 
up line four times as fast as the handle is turned. The 
inventors never applied for a patent. At present there 
are more than fifty firms in the United States manufactur- 
ing quadruple reels. 


INDIAN TEA IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An interesting statement relating to the growth in the 
consumption of Indian tea in the United States is made 
by Mr. Seymour Bell, British Commercial Agent, in a 
report to the Foreign Office. Mr. Bell states that there 
was a very Satisfactory improvement in the quantity im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and the East Indies last 
year. Imports of tea from China and Japan declined by 
10,500,000 pounds, but the receipts from the United King- 
dom, British North America and the East Indies 


‘amounted to about 10,000,900 pounds, an increase of 


2,750,000 pounds as compared with the year preceding. 
The representative appointed by the Ceylon Tea Planters’ 
Association, who has his headquarters in New York, is 
reported to be doing good work, and the result is likely 
to be to increase the imports of Ceylon tea. There ap- 
pears to be no doubt, according to Mr. Bell, that East 
Indian teas are increasing in popularity in the United 
States, and if the business is properly looked after it 
ought to show favorable results. 


In a recent report on Japanese paper mills, Mr. Os- 
wald White states that bamboo grass, although plentiful 
in Japan, has hitherto been little utilized. 


Great Developments Under Way Throughout the Island—Improvements in Eastern Cuba—T he 


Cuban Railway Systems. 


BY HARVEY McKENZIE. 


ESPITE the disturbing elements of political and labor 
troubles, Cuba today is a more important factor 
commercially and industrially than ever before. More 
than this, the promise held out by the immediate future 
is particularly bright. The “Pearl of the Antilles,” with 
its wealth in hardwood, sugar, tobacco and coffee and 
minerals, is attracting more attention from capitalists 
than for many years past, and vast improvements and 


developments have been inaugurated in the last five years — 


which are doing much for the future of the island’s pros- 
_ perity. 

Cuba and the United States are so close that the com- 
mercial relations between them are naturally of great 
importance. 

Commerce of the United States with Cuba in the fiscal 
year just ended was greater than in any earlier year of the 
trade relations between the United States and that island. 
This is particularly true of exports. The imports from 
the island fell slightly below those of 1905, due to the 
fall in the price of sugar, but the exports to the island 
were 25 per cent. greater than in 1905, 75 per cent. 
greater than in 1904, and about 120 per cent. greater than 
in 1903. 


The growth in the exports to Cuba during recent years 
has been very rapid. The value of exports to that island 
had never reached the 20 million dollar line until the 
year 1893, when they were 24 millions. In 1894 they 
were 20 millions, then during the war period they dropped 
as low as 8% millions, but in 1900 again crossed the 20 
million line, being in that year 26% million dollars, In 
1903 they again dropped to a little less than 22 millions ; 
in 1904, 27 millions; in 1905, 38 millions, and in 1906, 
$47,763,688. 

In imports the gain is less strongly marked. Prior 
to 1895 the value of the imports into the United States 
from Cuba ranged in most years from 50 to 75 million 
dollars, being in 1874 85 millions and in 1893 78 millions. 
The year 1905, however, made a record slightly higher 
than that of 1874, the total value of imports from Cuba 
in 1905 being $89,304,259. In 1906, the fiscal year just 
ended, the value of imports into the island was $84,979,- 
831, a slight decrease as compared with 1905. 

This fall in the value of imports from Cuba in 1906 
was due solely to the fall in the price of sugar. The five 
articles forming the bulk of our imports from Cuba are 
sugar, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, iron ore and ba- 
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which amounted in value in 1906 to 60 million dollars ; 
tobacco, 13% millions; cigars and cigarettes, 4 millions ; 
iron ore, 2 millions, and bananas, 1 million. Tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes and iron ore show an increase in 
the fiscal year 1906, and bananas show a reduction of 
less than half a million dollars, while sugar shows a re- 
duction of over 4 million dollars in value in 1906 as 
compared with 1905. The quantity of sugar in 1906 


was, however, more than 33 per cent. in excess of that in 
1905, being 2,781,901,380 pounds and the value $60,208,- 


. PLAZA, MATANZAS. 


148, against 2,057,684,169 pounds, valued at $64,366,104, 
imported from the island in 1905. 

The principal articles forming the nearly 48 million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise exported to the island were 
iron and steel manufactures nearly 10 million dollars, 
against a little over 6 millions in 1905; flour over 3 mil- 
lion dollars, cattle about 2 millions, lard about 3 millions, 
other provisions about 3 millions, includ- 
ing milk valued at $665,277, lumber about 
2% millions, boots and shoes a little less 
than 2 millions, cotton goods 1% millions, 
cars and carriages 114 millions, and corn 
1% million dollars. 

The increase in shipments to Cuba, 
while visible in many articles, occurs 
chiefly in manufactures of iron and steel, 
of which the total exports to the island 
were $9,879,648 in 1906, against $6,164,- 
908 in 1905. 

Havana, the capital and chief city, is 
connected with the United States by direct 
and regular steamship service with New 
York, Key West, Galveston, New Orleans 
and Mobile. In addition there is regular 
steamship connection with Europe, Mexico 
America. 


and South 


to profitable exploitation. 


present undergoing rapid development. The city is 
spreading rapidly, and new buildings, transit lines and 
other improvements are well under way. Santiago is to 
the south coast what Havana is to the north. It was 
only a few years ago that the only vessels entering the 
port of Santiago were sailing vessels and stray tramp 
steamers. This is all changed now, however, for three 
lines of steamers make the port from the United States, 
half a dozen from northern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean ports, and two from the River Plate. In a period 
of three months during the present year 
the movements of vessels in the port 
amounted to 179 ocean steamers, 132 
coasting steamers, and 183 sailing vessels. 

The chief exports from Santiago are 
sugar, tobacco, cocoa, honey, lumber, cof- 
fee, iron and manganese ores. 


The center of the greatest agricul- 
tural activity of the island is Cardenas. 
It is the largest alcohol producing center, 
and also has large sugar refining inter- 
ests. The city is also destined to be the 
chief market for sisal hemp. 


Cienfuegos is the largest shipping 
port for cane sugar, exporting last year 
more than $12,000,000 worth. 


No review of industrial and commer- 
cial Cuba of today would be complete 
without particular mention of the devel- 
opment going on in eastern Cuba. The 
great richness of the valleys of eastern 
Cuba was for many years left undevel- 
oped owing to their comparative inaccessibility. In more 
recent years, however, Cuban enterprise, backed by Amer- 
ican capital capital, has taken up this part of the island, 


CUSTOM HOUSE PLAZA, HAVANA. 
and, beginning with 1903, eastern Cuba has been opened 


The Cuba Eastern Railroad 
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tapped the rich lumber tracts and fertile valleys; 500,000 
feet of lumber is being shipped each month from this sec- 
tion; the forest-land when cleared of lumber is planted in 
sugar cane, and a vast sugar producing field is taking the 
place of the forest. New and large sugar mills are in 
operation to handle the increasing crop. 

Nor is sugar the only product of eastern Cuba. To- 
bacco, coffee and cocoa are also being raised in large 
quantities. 

Mention of the Eastern Cuba Railroad calls attention 
to Cuban railroads in general. Cuba has the honor of 
being the second country in America to build a steam 
railroad. The pioneer line on the island ran from Ha- 
vana to Guines, a distance of some 45 miles, and was 
opened to traffic in 1837. Curiously enough this road was 
built eleven years before the mother country, Spain, had 
constructed one. 

In recent years Cuba’s railway mileage has increased 
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Panama Canal 


PANAMA CANAL PROGRESS. 
HE making of the Panama Canal is the biggest task 
of the kind that man has ever attempted. It ranks 
with the most stupendous schemes that human energy and 
grit have ever put into effect. Bigger than the task itself 
is the result it will have on the world’s commerce. 

An industrial army, 30,000 strong, is now engaged in 
the arduous work of making the ship canal which will 
bring the Atlantic and the Pacific within a few hours’ 
steaming of one another. The latest observers report 
splendid progress, and a conservative and unbiased pre- 
diction is that January 1, 1915, will see the canal open to 
navigation ; $225,000,000 is a recent estimate of the total 
cost. 

. THE CANAL TASK. 

The thing that overwhelms observers, when they first 

examine it, is the incomprehensible immensity of the entire 


IN THE CULEBRA CUT, PANAMA CANAL. 


with remarkably rapid strides, and at the present time 
there is a total trackage of some 2,500 kilometers. 

The largest line is that of the Cuban Central Rail- 
ways, whose system covers the province of Santa Clara. 
The most important commercially is the line from Cien- 
fuegos to Santa Clara. The Cuban Central Railways 
serve three important ports, Cienfuegos, Ysabel de Sagua 
and Cabarien. At Cienfuegos, on the south coast, the 
railroad’s steel pier is the finest on the island, and is capa- 
ble of accommodating large vessels of ocean draft. 

The United Railways of Havana radiate from ‘the 
capital city to Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos and other 
important cities. 

The Cuba Railroad is the largest single line on the 
island, reaching 354 miles from Santa Clara to Santiago. 
It has in addition a number of branch lines. 


proposition. It is 2,000 miles away from the Government 
that is building it; it is in a tropical country, little known; 
it is barren of supplies. 

Literally, millions of dollars’ worth of machinery have 
been necessary already for work on this great task. Over 
200 locomotives, 2,000 cars for hauling dirt, 75 steam 
shovels, 300 drills—these are only some of the many 
items. 

Back of the enterprise are the capital, energy and 
brains of a great nation. Despite the immense difficulties 
the work is progressing rapidly, work which is destined 
to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific, alter the commercial 
geography of the world, and bringing the family of na- 
tions into closer touch in every way. 

As instancing the rapidity of the work, it is interesting 
to note that between 800,000 and 900,000 cubic yards are 


Panama Canal 
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dug out each month. There are, approximately, 50,000,000 
cubic yards yet to be taken out of the Culebra Cut alone, 
and an equal amount from all other places for all other 
purposes. At the rate now applying and in prospect, 
under present conditions, the cut will be ready to receive 
the waters of the canal inside of four and a half years. 

The Culebra Cut includes the 9% miles from Bas 
Obispo to Pedro Miguel and forms what might be termed 
the “canal proper.” Of this distance, .14%4 miles will be 
545 feet in width at the top of the water and 500 feet 
at the bottom; 4 miles will be 345 in width at the top 
and 300 feet at the bottom; and 4% miles will be 245 feet 
in width at the top and 200 at the bottom. The balance 
of the canal—37% miles—will have a buoyed channel 
1,000 feet in width at the narrowest places. 

Everyone who has gone to the Isthmus since the 


United States acquired control of the Canal Zone has . 


commented on the thousands of tons of French machinery 
lying rotting in the jungle along the line of the canal. 
The Americans have used some of this in filling excava- 
tions and in building dams. 

Apparently some of the recent finds are being put to 
better use. The Canal Record gives an account showing 
how, by the expenditure of $20,000 for labor and ma- 
terial, an old French ladder or elevator dredge, which had 
been lying in the Rio Grande River, above La Boca, for 
more than twenty years, has been restored in every part 
so that it is now capable of excavating 120,000 cubic 
yards of material per month, an amount equivalent to 
that removed by four 95-ton 5-yard steam shovels. This 
dredge when in service at the La Boca entrance of the 
canal will do more work than a modern dipper dredge 
costing $102,500. 

In reconstructing the dredge all the essential parts 
used were French. These were found in the jungle, or 
among other old French plants scattered along the line 
of the canal. The three boilers which have been installed 
in place of the two original ones were found in the 
jungle near San Pablo, where they had been lying for 
more than twenty years. They were in excellent condi- 
tion, free from corrosion, and all bearings and fittings 
were in good working order. The two cylinders also 
came from the jungle, and were in like excellent condi- 
tion. Their valves had to be reset and new rings fitted, 
otherwise they were in as good condition as when new. 
The engine, which had remained in the hull, was in ex- 
cellent condition, and could not be surpassed by modern 
machinery, both as to adjustment and economy of opera- 
tion. The copper piping on all the machinery is of very 
heavy design, and shows much more careful workman- 
ship than is found in modern machinery. The remark- 
able preservation of this amchinery was due in the first 
place to the high quality of material used in construction, 
and in the second place to the use of white lead and 
grease, which covered the parts and excluded the air. 


The British Consul at Christiania reports that the Hamburg- 
American line intends to start a new service, from Stettin to 
New York via Copenhagen and Christiania. 


JAPANESE ENTERTAINED. 


Kikujiro Ishii, head of the Bureau of Commerce of 
Japan, was entertained by American financiers at the 
Lawyers’ Club, New York city, on October 11. 

Chozo Koiche, Consul-General of Japan at New York, 
was the host at the luncheon. His guests were Ameri- 
cans and Japanese of prominence in the commercial dis- 
trict. E. H. Harriman, who was one of those invited, 
sent his regrets. Those who were present were: Jacob 
H. Schiff, Leslie M. Shaw, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. 
Jokichi Takamine, Franklin Allen, secretary of the 
American Silk Association ; John Foord, of the American 
Asiatic Association; S. F. Morse, of the American Trad- 
ing Company; K. Imanishi, of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank; Y. Ono, of the Bank of Japan; K. Fukuri, of 
Mitsui & Co.; S. Mitsui, E. L. Young, of Tokada & Co.; 
T. Matsuda and Y. Murai. 

In introducing the guest of the day, Consul-General 
Koiche referred to him as one who had been making a 
special study of difficult problems for the benefit of his 
Government, and who had endeavored to see conditions 
in the West with the most optimistic spirit. Mr. Ishi 
had nothing to report to his Government, said the Consul- 
General, that would bear out in any degree the jingo 
apprehension of further trouble between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Ishii replied in English. His brief address 
embodied the only official statement of his mission that 
he cared to give to New Yorkers, he said. He would 
speak plainly. 

“T have made an extensive tour through the United 
States,” he said, “and I have come through it with a thor- 
oughly optimistic idea. I have everywhere been assured 
by American gentlemen that the Japanese people are quite 
welcome in this country, and almost everywhere I have 
witnessed the most cordial relations between Americans 
and my countrymen. 

“T have come to the conclusion that where there is 
no conflict of interests between the Japanese in this coun- 
try and the Americans, the two peoples ought to grow 
closer in friendship and cordiality, however hard some 
of the hoodlum element have tried to stir up trouble. It 
seems to me that the skill and diligence of the Japanese 
are peculiarly well suited to go along side by side with the 
capital, the influence and the enterprise of you Ameri- 
cans. For that reason I feel so thoroughly optimistic for 
the future.” 

On the same day Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States Steel Corpora-. 
tion, gave a luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club in honor of 
Baron S. Mitsui, head of the great Mitsui Company of 
Japan, and accredited the wealthiest man in the empire. 
Judge Gary said after the luncheon that if any business 
affairs had been discussed he did not care to speak about 
them. Other directors of the steel company and repre- 
sentatives of its export department acted with Judge 
Gary as the hosts. 


PROBLEMS IN COOPERAGE SUPPLY. 


Industry Shifting Southward, Due to Decrease of Elm—The Slack Barrel an Important Factor 


in Many 


(~\ NE ot the most common articles in everyday use 

is the barrel. To the average man a barrel is sim- 
ply a barrel and he seldom thinks of the important part 
it plays in many American industries. He never stops to 
think how seriously trade would be handicapped if the 
barrel supply were suddenly to give out or if some in- 
dividual or corporation succeeded in cornering the barrel 
market. Neither of these things is likely, but a moment’s 
thought on either will serve to convince one that the 
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homely barrel is a more important factor in industry than 
it is thought to be. 

This is particularly true of the “slack’’ barrel. In the 
cooperage trade barrels are commonly classified as “tight’’ 
and “slack.” The slack barrel is used to hold commod- 
ities which are not liquid, such as lime, salt, cement, flour, 
sugar, vegetables, and a great many other articles. In 
many respects the slack barrel is an ideal container for 
such material. It is strong, durable, and easily handled. 
The articles which it contains are thoroughly protected, 
and after being once used the barrel may be again used 
and re-used for many different purposes, and after having 
served its time as container it has a final use as firewood. 

Some of the commodities which were once almost 
entirely packed and shipped in barrels are now being 
handled in sacks, but the users of the barrel insist with 
much reason that the barrel has no superior. It is the 


Industries. 


strongest package on the market, is sanitary, and is easy 
to handle. A sack, on the other hand, is often damaged 
in transit, and when it contains food stuffs the material 
is likely to be contaminated. This contamination arises 
not only from unclean cars but also from the products 
coming in contact with other articles which seriously 
affect them. Protection against damage by moisture is 
often especially important. 

There is a lively contest between the makers of barrels 
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and the makers of sacks to secure the trade of sugar, 
flour and cement manufacturers, whose products were 
once chiefly put up in barrels and which are now exten- 
sively put on the market in sacks. The sack, of course, is a 
cheaper package, and the increasing scarcity of timber 
and the rise in price make the situation doubly difficult 
for the manufacturer of slack cooperage stock. 

The ordinary slack barrel consists of some sixteen 
or seventeen staves, two heads of three pieces each, and 
half a dozen hoops. No complete statistics are avail- 
able upon the amount of timber annually used in the manu- 
facture of slack cooperage, but reports indicate that last 
year there were produced over a-billion staves, over 
200,000,000 sets of heading, and more than 300,000,- 
000 million hoops. Many wire hoops are also used. It 
is probably safe to say that altogether more than 800,- 
000,000 board feet of timber are used annually in the 
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manufacture of slack barrels in the United States, and 
that if the barrels which are made in a single year were 
stood on end side by side they would cover an area of over 
80,000 acres. 

Because of its great strength and toughness, elm has 
long been the principal wood used for staves for high 
class barrels and for hoops, and it will be the favorite 
until the supply is exhausted. There has been a very 
great increase in the use of gumwood for staves within 
the last few years. Basswood has always been the pre- 
ferred wood for heading because of its soft, even grain, 
but it, too, is being gradually replaced by gumwood. 

The production of elm lumber in the United States 
has decreased over 50 per cent. in the last seven years. 
Elm is cut most largely in the Northern States and par- 


ticularly in Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan, and the 
exhaustion of the supply in those States has had a marked 
effect upon the slack cooperage industry. 

One of the prominent manufacturers estimates that 
there are not half the staves made in Michigan now that 
there were ten years ago. Saginaw, which used to be 
the principal home of the industry, is now producing 
stock only in a small way, and, as a matter of fact most 
of the cooperage stock made in Michigan now comes 
from the Northern Peninsula instead of from the South- 
ern Peninsula, as was formerly the case. It is the opinion 
of one of the best informed and most prominent manu- 
facturers in Ohio that to-day there are not 1,000 staves 
produced in that State where there were 10,000 staves 
made ten years ago. 

Red gum grows most abundantly in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Tennessee, and with the increased 
use of this and other Southern woods in the manufacture 


of slack cooperage the industry is shifting southward at 
a rapid rate. It is said that there are now a score of 
first-class plants making staves and heading in Louisiana 
where there was only one of any large capacity ten 
years ago. It will be only a few years, however, until 
the maximum output of these States is reached, and there, 
too, the manufacturers will be compelled by the scarcity 
of material to hunt vigorously for a supply of timber. 

So far, forest utilization in the United States has been 
of the most wasteful kind, and only a relatively small 
percentage of the actual wood content of our trees has 
finally reached the consumer in the form of some useful 
article, whether that be board or stave or shingle. Studies 
made by the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that in the manufacture of staves and 
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hoops only 50 to 60 per cent. of the contents of the log 
which goes to the mill finally emerge in the manufactured 
form, and that, with heading, perhaps no more than 25 
per cent. of the actual volume of the log finally goes into 
barrel heads. 

Much of this lack of utilization cannot be prevented, 
yet there are possibilities of greater economy than is 
commonly practiced. For instance, upon careless in- 
spection, logs are often assumed to be suitable for stave 
bolts and are cut into lengths which are multiples of 
382 inches, and are subsequently found to be fit only 
for heading, which requires 21-inch lengths. This causes 
much waste which could have been prevented by a more 
careful determination at first of the purpose which the 
log was best fitted to serve. It is interesting to note 
that at an immense sawmill which is being erected now 
in Louisiana logs the full length of the tree will be brought 
in from the woods and cut into suitable lengths. 


A GLIMPSE OF GERMANY. 


Influence of Military Training on Industrial and Commercial Life—Great Prosperity Evident, 
Yet Inadequate Tax Revenues and Consequent Rise in Prices. 


BY B. OLNEY HOUGH, 


Editor AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


BERLIN, September 3, 1907. 


640, ERMANY would get good value for all the cost 

of compulsory (military) service, though she 
should never have to fire another shot against a foreign 
The words are those of an American professor, 
Dr. Howard, in his essay on “The Cause and Extent of 


bf 


the Recent Industrial Progress of Germany,” a new and 
noteworthy addition to serious studies on this subject. 
‘Patient toil, endurance and obedience are the qualities 
fostered in the army and utilized in industry,” says Dr. 
Howard. The causes for German success he attributes 
mainly to method, education, training, discipline, good 
laws efficiently administered, the systematic enterprise 
of the employers and the sturdy perseverance of an “‘in- 
dustrious, docile and intelligent proletariat.” The well- 
being, good order and 
material prosperity of 
the German “‘masses,” 
he rightly observes, 
are striking, for there 
are no slums in Ber- 
lin comparable to 
those of New York 
and London. Rank- 
ing military training 
first as making the 
German _ workman 
w hatte Dre aiss. gE: 
Howard counts as the 
other great factor in 
German success the 
application of scien- 
tific method to prac- 
tical affairs. Things 
are thought out sys- 
tematically. Employ- 
ers encourage scientific research and use it. Lacking the 
initiative of the Anglo-Saxon and the quickness and 
artistic instinct of the Latin races, they pay more atten- 
tion to careful preparation, to the elaboration of teclinical 
processes, to scientific equipment; in fact, to education in 
its largest and widest sense. Something of the individ- 
uality and the energy of the Anglo-Saxon is probably 
extinguished, but in these days it is the social or cor- 
porate unit that counts, and the capacity for combined 
and organized action is of the highest value. 

I have ventured to condense so much from this studi- 
ous and valuable addition to the literature on a problem 
that today challenges the attention and the admiration 
of the whole world, because the conclusions arrived at 
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are particularly impressive to the traveler who reads 
them when on the ground, bent on investigating commer- 
cial conditions. While talking a few days ago with the 
manager of an American factory established in Frank- 
fort, excited language from without penetrated the thin 
partitions of the private office. “That's the way you've 
got to treat these fellows,” said the manager with a 
smile. ‘They’re used to military discipline. Treat them 
as you would, as you must, an American workman, and 
they’ll take all sorts of advantage of you.” Three days 
ago a large German merchant said to me, “We've studied 
trade problems, and how to build up our business, be- 
cause we’ve had to study them to keep our heads above 
water. We’ve gone to the bottom of things. To-day we 
challenge the world in most trades, we beat the world 
in some. An examination of our school systems and. 
courses stuns the for- 
eigner. After serv- 
ing their apprentice- 
ship at home our 
young men have 
years of experience 
abroad, and when 
they return it is with 
practical knowledge 
and training of ines- 
timable value.” . 

Watching the 
Kaiser ride down 
Friedrich Strasse yes- 
terday at the head of 
his gorgeous troops 
after a spectacular re- 
view of the Guards in 
the presence of visit- 
ing foreign military 
delegations, one could 
not but reflect that the reign of Wilhelm II, whom we 
think of as still a young man, has covered almost two- 
thirds of German industrial progress. For industrial 
Germany is only some thirty years old. Perhaps, with- 
out even excepting Japan, no nation has ever developed 
commercially more rapidly. A hundred years ago the 
country was divided among scores of small, weak states. 
To-day she is not only one of the most powerful of eni- 
pires but every merchant and manufacturer keenly real- 
izes what she is commercially. Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Belgium were almost full grown, indus- 
trially, before Germany even joined the race. All credit 
and honor be given her, and small wonder it is that the 
German is proud of himself and of his country. 


Germany 
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Latent in the German character must always have 
been the innate capacity for accomplishing these wonders. 
The country of “peasants and handicraftsmen, think- 
ers and poets’ of a hundred years ago surely owes 
its present industrial and political importance to some- 
thing more than mere imitative ability. I am reminded of 
an old gentleman in whose company I crossed the At- 
lantic two years ago, whose young manhood was spent in 
the Fatherland, his prime in England, while his declining 
years are still devoted to active business interests in the 
United States. The old gentleman vehemently insisted 
that the inspiration of modern German industrialism is 
directly due and traceable to the thousands of young Ger- 
mans who took refuge in England to escape army service 
during the Franco-German war. These young men, he 
contended, brought back with them, as they returned 
after the conclusion of peace, the ideas and the training 
imbibed in the English factories where they had been 
supporting themselves. Numbering, according to the 
old gentleman’s estimate, not less than 25,000, and prob- 
ably many more, their influence speedily made itself felt 
at home. I dare say that this idea has been advanced by 
others also, but to those more competent than I must its 
consideration be left. 


Military training may contribute, as Dr. Howard as- 
serts, to “patient toil and obedience,” but it by no means 
obviates the strike. Employers of German labor tell 
me that the men’s demands are growing constantly more 
insistent and more irrational. Socialistic tendencies are 
observable in demands such as that at a certain age every 
man shall receive a specified uniform wage irrespective 
of individual ability. But the “lockout” also is not un- 
known in Germany, and more and more manufacturers 
here are banding together in associations or tacit agree- 
ments to withstand labor demands. 


The existing dissatisfaction with wages is easily com- 
prehensible. Within ten years the cost of food-stuffs has 
advanced 331% per cent., some people say 50 per cent., 
_ while rents and other living expenses have gone up in 
similar ratios. The taxation imposed a year or more ago 
continues to arouse great discontent, and if German 
Colonial policy is to be saved at all it will be through 
the practical business genius of Bernhard Dernburg, the 
Colonial Minister, himself an example of the German in- 
dustrial system, for he passed a part of his novitiate in a 
_ New York banking house. 
| Even the present heavy taxation is insufficient, and 
it is asserted that the Government will surely and cer- 
tainly face a deficit at the end of the year which will 
demand fresh imposts of one sort or another. Almost 
everything is taxed already, but the revenues derived do 
not equal expectations. For example, railway tickets are 
taxed. Rates have been seriously advanced, round-trip 
reductions abolished and all free baggage allowance with- 
drawn. To go from Berlin to Frankfort and back even 
without a pound of baggage now costs $4 more than it 
did a year ago. But the Germans, in consequence, are 
not traveling so much, and when forced to travel the 


man who used to take a second-class ticket now goes 
third. At the cheapest of the great restaurants of Berlin 
portions that used to cost 65 pfennig were advanced to 
80, and more recently to 85 pfennig. The minimum cab 
fare in Berlin has been advanced from 50 to 70 pfennig. 
These instances illustrate the increased cost of living 
in Germany, which most observers unite in declaring must 
still further be advanced, and will inevitably result within 
the next few years in serious increases in wages. 

The trust is not, as many people seem to suppose, ex- 
clusively an American institution. They have them in 
Germany, and at least one that in magnitude and power 
approaches our biggest. Investigations, too, are not un- 
known here, although I am told that there exist no pro- 
visions in the German laws which can be stretched to 
apply to them; and the story goes (I give it for what it is 
worth) that one investigation recently resulted in a decla- 


‘ration that the trust was a very good thing for the coun- 


try. This is purely gossip; I have asked no serious ques- 
tions on the subject. But even the Kaiser himself has to 
pay the established price for his winter’s supply of coal— 
a fact that has caused some comment. 

The occasional traveler who revisits Germany after an 
absence of six or eight years cannot fail to be impressed 
with the marked evidences of prosperity on every side. 
The great cities have been and are expanding rapidly, and 
the increase in wealth must be enormous, to judge from 
the growth of luxury observable in the shops and in the 
elegance of the new private and public buildings. The 
daily press of the whole world has commented on the 
“tightness” of the money market here, as in England and 
the United States, and pessimists are not lacking who 
view the situation in Germany with alarm. Certain it is 
that collections in Germany are just now almost impos- 
sible; creditors are obliged to favor debtors even of the 
highest standing. The situation here is attributed to pre- 
cisely the same causes as govern with us. 

“Berlin is growing like a mushroom town in Western 
America,” remarked the American Consul-General soon 
after my arrival here. One or two visits to the new 
residential districts amply justified this statement. 

American business in Germany? Never so prosper- 
ous or more promising is the report that reaches me 
from all quarters. Germany is manufacturing leather. 
boots and shoes, machine tools, hardware; is doing all 
of them well, yet in spite of that fact American business 
in all of these lines is larger this year than ever before. 
American quality is appreciated in Germany, and in spite 
of tariff changes that may affect unfavorably a few 
of our manufactured goods the future for our wares in 
general seems to be very bright. 


In the United States during 1905 there were 2,534,830 
acres of flax under cultivation—an increase of 271,271 
acres over the previous year. Almost all the flax on this 
area was raised simply for the seed which was used in 
the manufacture of linseed oil. The stalks, with all their 
possibilities of use as fibre material, were burned. 


COTTON GOODS IN THE FAR EAST. : 


Railroads Co-operate to Move Export Shipments’ Rapidly—Growth of Manchurian Imports— 
Prosperity of the Textile Trade. 


S an instance of the advantage possessed by textile 

mills in the New England circuit, the facts relative 

to export transportation can profitably be studied. An 

analysis of the report of the Government’s special textile 

agents regarding Asiatic markets discloses many facts 
affecting the cotton goods trade. 

It is estimated that between 70 and 80 per cent. of the 
cotton fabrics sent to China by the United States are 
manufactured by Southern mills and that the remaining 
20 to 30 per cent. are made by New England mills. Dur- 
ing a recent tour of Southern cotton mill centers much 
dissatisfaction was 
heard at the differ- 
ence in the prevailing 
rates on cotton goods 
between New Eng- 
land and Southern 
points and Shanghai. 
They now stand from 
New England to 
Shanghai _ overland, 
via a Pacific port, at 
85 cents per 100 
pounds; from South- 
ern points to the same 
destination, by the 
same route, $1.25 per 
100 pounds. In view 
of the advance in the 
Southern rate last 
year from $1.10 to 
the present charge, it 
is contended by the 
Southern manufactur- 
ers that they are be- 
ing forced to pay an 
unreasonably high 
price for transporta- 
tion. Itis pointed out 
by them that a New 
England shipment via overland railroad to the Pacific 
might be, and at times is, so routed as to pass throug 
Southern mill towns where a car containing like products 
of Southern origin would go forward by the same train, 
paying for about a 900-mile shorter haul over 40 per cent. 
more for transportation. 

All cotton goods are sold on the basis of New York 
delivery. For this reason it is seldom that cloths of 
Southern origin are sent via the Suez Canal route. Com- 
plaint gives place to commendation when the shortening 
of the time taken in transit is mentioned. It is not so 
long since a most serious obstacle to growth in our 
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Oriental commerce was the long period taken in transit 
and the impossibility of predicting with any reasonable 
degree of certainty when any shipment of merchandise 
would reach its trans-Pacific destination. 

This has all been changed, following the individual 
activity of the Western railroads in attempts to secure 
as large a proportion as possible of this important busi- 
ness. The New York buyer of cloth for China specifies 
the route it shall take, therefore each Western freight 
agent in that city impresses upon his transportation de- 
partment the importance of not only expediting consign- 
ments of cotton prod- 
ucts, but in so far as 
possible an effort is 
made to send them 
through on a regu- 
lar schedule. At least 
one Southern railway 
has adopted the plan 
of marking each car 
containing cotton 
cloth or yarns with a 
placard reading “Cot- 
ton Factory Prod- 
ucts,” and instructing 
its employees to push 
forward cars so des- 
ignated with all pos- 
sible dispatch. The 
factory  representa- 
tives, working with 
the) Loca latreight 
agents, “trace” such _ 
cars assiduously, and 
the Western roads, 
realizing that quick 
and regular delivery 
is the principal ad- 
vantage they can of- 
fer, rates being equal 
by all routes, strive strenuously for speed and regular- 
ity. 

Manchuria is rapidly becoming an excellent market 
for American cotton goods. In 1903 imports in this class 
of goods. advanced from $4,634,300 to $4,355,807 in 
1904, and $9,246,484 in 1905. In the one itern of sheet- 
ing the United States was represented in 1905 by sales 
aggregating $5,677,805. 

The imports of American, British, Chinese and Jap- 
anese cotton cloth into Niuchwang amounted to $5,107,- 
190 in 1899, $9,762,017 in 1903, and $17,763,974 in 1905, 
of the amount the United States selling more than 
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$9,000,000 worth during the last year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the United States was not alone in increas- 
ing its import, inasmuch as a total value of $7,644,080 of 
native (Chinese) cotton cloth found a market in Man- 
churia in 1905, as against $4,413,406 in 1903, and $616,- 
841 in 1899, thus making a grand total for 1905, together 
with the imports from the British empire and Japan, of 
$107,763,974. 

At present the United States leads in cotton sales be- 
cause of the superior quality of its products, coupled with 
prudent management in marketing its goods. What par- 
ticipation it may seek or secure in the yarn trade of 
Manchuria remains for the future to develop. 

Niuchwang being one of the ports of the world of 
much importance to manufacturers of cotton goods, the 
question is frequently asked by what methods such 
products first entered this market. It is said by pioneer 


foreigners that when English manufacturers controlled © 


the trade 30 years ago a very cheap Manchester cloth 
was on the market. It was flimsy of texture and stiffened 
with sizing to give it an attractive appearance. Some 
of this class of goods was much damaged in transit and 
was disappointing to consumers. The American cloth, 
on the other hand, was just what the Manchurian farmer 
wanted, and has since found ready sale there. 

Chinese “flowery flag cotton,” or the cotton of the 
Stars and Stripes, sells on its merits and will continue to 
do so if unhampered with restricting influences, such as 
the boycott, or until the native is convinced that he can 
get better value for his hard-earned cash by purchasing 
elsewhere. Much of the American cloth sent into Man- 
churia is made into sails for boats plying on the Liao 
River. 

Just at this time the Chinese are said to have their eyes 
wide open watching Japan and the United States in the 
matter of cotton manufacture. They have ample capital 
and are anxious to obtain simple devices for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods and the spinning of cotton 
yarn. 

An experimental cotton yarn spinning plant is to be 
installed in Niuchwang, and if it meets with success the 
venture will be undertaken by others throughout that 
part of the world. It is not thought, however, that even 
the establishment of spinning mills in Niuchwang will 
change present trade conditions to any extent. 

The clothing of the people is now American as never 
before. This explains the enormous increase in the 


value of the woolen manufactures of Massachusetts from 
$67,599,000 in 1890 to $109,027,000 in 1905. Massachu- 
setts woolen mills clothe more than one-fourth the entire 
country. In 1890 Pennsylvania led the country in this 
branch of manufacture. But Massachusetts now leads 
and that lead it materially increased in the five years be- 
tween 1900 and 1905. Indeed, that State gained nearly 
$28,000,000 in that half decade. This was more than 
double the increase of Pennsylvania. Rhode Island is the 
third State in the industry, but her product is less than 
half that of Massachusetts. But even that is most credit- 
able to the enterprise of her citizens. Only in carpets and 
rugs, made chiefly of the coarser wools, does Pennsylvania 
lead Massachusetts. 

The total number of wage earners employed in this 
industry increased 13.1 per cent. between 1900 and 1905. 
This was a much larger increase than had taken place 
in the previous ten years. While the number of wage 
earners increased 13.1 per cent. the total amount of 
wages earned increased 22.2 per cent. About two-thirds 
of the wool consumed in American mills is of domestic 
production. The domestic production is, nevertheless, 
falling off, even though it has a stiffer tariff protection 
than New England mills regard as fitting. 

Among the contributory causes for the advance of the 
textile trade within the past two decades credit must be 
given to the textile schools, from which the present 
generation of technically educated managers of plants 
have been graduated. The future development of the 
industry is to be greatly influenced by the work that 
the educated textile expert is to perform. In New Eng- 
land due regard has been paid to this and the schools in 
that territory are fully equipped to furnish the brains 
for the industry, so far as actual manufacturing is con- 
cerned. 

The leading textile schools of New England are lo- 
cated in New Bedford, Mass.; Fall River, Mass., and 
Lowell, Mass. The Lowell Textile School was incorpo- 
rated in 1895 and has been managed by a board of trus- 
tees under a special act of the commonwealth. The for- 
mal opening of the school was on February 1, 1907. At 
present it occupies a site on which buildings with a floor 
space of 130,000 square feet have been erected. The 
attendance of the day classes is considerably over six 
score, and the night classes are attended by upward of 
200 pupils. The Fall River school was formally opened 
on October 14, 1899. 
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Brazil 


BRAZIL’S TRADE LAST YEAR. 


Brazil’s complete trade reports for 1906 are at last at 
hand, showing a gratifying improvement in trade and 
commerce as compared with the previous year. The 
British Consul General at Rio de Janeiro says that the 
increase in foreign trade is accounted for mainly by large 
importations of building and railway material and fuel, 
and the increased exports in coffee. Although foreign 
trade was still restricted by heavy duties and protective 
tariffs, and taxation continued to counteract the bene- 
ficial effects of higher rates of exchange on prices, yet 
the more stable rates ruling during 1906 enabled mer- 
chants to transact business previously paralyzed by the 
uncertainty of the market. 

Money became more free, through credit continued 
to be somewhat constricted. Fewer failures and fraudu- 
lent liquidations were recorded in 1906. A slight increase 
observable in production other than coffee in 1906 is no 
doubt undeveloped, and the existing protective policy 
does not favor its expansion. Its effect has been to in- 
crease the cost of living, and of course, consequently to 
raise the expense of labor and production generally. 


Import TRADE INCREASES. 


There was a general increase in the import trade for 
the year 1906, the imports showing an increase over those 
of 1905 of £3,373,990 in. merchandise and of £53,913 in 
specie, amounting in all to an increase of £3,427,903. 
More railway cars and wagons have been introduced, 
but whereas in 1905 this rolling stock came principally 
from the United Kingdom, in 1906 the bulk has been 
supplied from Belgium. Rails and accessories show an 
advance of 19,804 tons. In 1906, 95,244 tons were im- 
ported; of these 34,200 tons came from Germany, 26,300 
tons from Belgium, 18,100 tons from the United King- 
dom, 16,100 tons from the United States and some 40 
tons from France. 

The exports for 1906 represent the record amount of 
£53,022,230, and show an increase of £8,438,386 over 
those for 1905. Referring to the intervention of State 
aid and the creation of the valorization scheme, the ac- 
tion was brought about by the disproportion of supply to 
demand and the prospects of an excessive crop of June, 
1907, which had caused prices to fall. Planters also suf- 
fered by the high rate of exchange and inability to re- 
duce the cost of production. Coffee for export repre- 
sents gold value, for which the planter receives currency, 
and the higher the rate of exchange the smaller number 
of milreis are received for the pound sterling. 

These considerations led to the signing of the conven- 
tion known as the Taubate agreement on February 26, 
1906, and the subsequent completion of the coffee con- 
vention scheme, which came into force on December 1, 
1906, in the State of Sao Paulo, and on January 1, 1907, 
in the States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. Busi- 
ness in coffee was naturally affected during the period 
the scheme was under discussion, and much uneasiness 


was felt in the market as to the ultimate intentions of the — 
Government. 
Has Not Kept Up PRICcEs. 


When once the State of Sao Paulo decreed on Septem- 
ber 26 that the convention would come into force on De- 
cember 1, and an export tax of 3 francs gold per bag 
would be levied, there was a rush of coffee for export 
to avoid the tax. This convention has not, however, kept 
up prices, which have continued to fall in foreign mar- 
kets. 

Coffee represents over 50 per cent. of the whole ex- 
port trade, and shows an increase of 3,145,139 bags and 
£6,194,792 value, or 28.8 per cent. increase in 1906, while 
rubber represents nearly 27 per cent. of the whole trade, 
and shows an increase of 15,702 tons, and a decrease of 
£1,050,307 value. The decrease is mostly in Seringa 
rubber. Other vegetable products amounted to £215,587 
in 1906, which is an increase of £8,172 over those of 1905, 
or 3.9 per cent. 

The percentage of exports shipped to the different 
countries was as follows: United States, 35 per cent.; 
Germany, 1714 per cent.; United Kingdom, 16 per cent. ; 
France, 12%4 per cent.; other countries, 19 per cent. 


MERCANTILE STANDING. 


American consuls constantly receive inquiries from 
business men in the United States concerning the financial 
standing of foreign individuals and firms. It is evident 
that this question is of serious concern to the foreign 
buyers. If the information requested is furnished it can 
only be done in the manner prescribed by the Consular 
Regulations of the United States, viz.: 

“Consular officers are forbidden to allow the use of 
their names as references for business or other enter- 
prises, and they are not authorized to report to private 
inquirers concerning the financial standing or commer- 
cial repute of business men or houses in their districts. 
They may, however, refer such inquiries to banks or other 
business agencies, if any that can answer them; or they 
may quote the ratings of local business agencies.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Tue Foop anp Drucs Act, June 30, 1906,” is a critical study 
of the United States pure food law, written from the standpoint 
of a lawyer. Its author, Arthur P. Greeley, is a member of the 
bar of the Supreme Court, and was formerly Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, hence is well qualified to undertake work of 
the nature indicated by such chapter headings of the book under 
review as: Purpose and Scope of the Act, Procedure Under 
the Act, Articles to Which the Act Applies, Adulteration, Mis- 
branding, Guaranty. The full text of the act is given and an- 
notated, together with rules, decisions and official food standards. 
The work should be of practical value to manufacturers and 
dealers in food, drugs, medicines or liquors. John Byrne & Co., 
publishers, Washington, D, C. $1.50. 


The revenue of British Columbia is 20 per cent. greater 
than last year. Arrangements have been made with the 
Salvation Army to bring over 1,000 immigrants. 


WITH THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Industrial Notes of Interest—Descriptions of Products Which Find a Ready Market Abroad. 


PITTSBURGH’S TRIUMPH IN SANITARY 
GOODS. 


(From the Pittsburgh Post.) 

The world is a very large proposition, but it is not too large 
to come, in one way or another, under the influence of Pittsburgh. 
If you stay right at home you must content yourself with a book 
or magazine knowledge of Pittsburgh’s world-wide fame, but 
no matter where the Pittsburgher goes he will be able to estab- 
lish home ties and connections. 

Are you going to make a tour of Europe and other foreign 
lands? Switzerland is in the itinerary? You want the best, so 
you stop at the St. Moritz Hotel, one of the largest and most 
up-to-date in all of the picturesque little republic. You can feel 
right at home in this Alpine resort, for after your day of Alp- 
climbing you return to your hotel and lose the soreness and 
dust of the climb in a snowy white bathtub, which is the exact 
mate of the one in your own bathroom, for if you would take 
the time to look you would discover that the baths in this fa- 
mous hotel came all the way from Pittsburgh, having their 
origin in one of the immense factories which help give Pittsburgh 
fame. 

Perhaps at the time that you are in Switzerland you have a 
friend traveling in the Far East—possibly in India. Your friend’s 
experience will be 
similar to yours if. 
when in Bombay, he 
would stop at the 
Taj Mahal Palace 
Hotel. Its 400 
rooms are furnished 
in the most elabo- 
rate manner—there 
are drawing rooms, 
smoking rooms, 
public and private 
dining rooms, elec- 
tric lights and ele- 
vators and a refrig- 
erating plant which 
keeps the rooms de- 
lightfully cool in 
the warm _ season. 
One of the striking 
features of the hotel 
is the public and pri- 
vate baths, which are 
very elaborate and complete, and it is very gratifying to note 
that all the snowy white plumbing fixtures are from Pittsburgh, 
the same as in the St. Moritz. Go from Bombay to Shanghai, 
China, and in the new Palace Hotel, in the latter city, you will 
find the same immaculate sanitary fixtures. 

If in your travels you could get a glimpse into the Spanish 
monarch’s room on the imperial yacht Alphonso XII you would 
see sparkling Pittsburgh sanitary ware. You would also find that 
King Alphonso had refurnished with the same make of goods 
the Pardo Palace, near Madrid, where the present Spanish Queen 
took up her abode prior to the wedding. In St. Petersburg, 
Russia, you would learn that when the Czarina erected the mag- 
nificent Imperial Maternity Institute at her own expense Pitts- 
burgh furnished the sanitary equipment. The same Pittsburgh 


UP TO DATE SANITARY FIXTURES. 


goods may be found in the great medical college at Odessa. If 
in the course of your travels you would have the privilege of 
visiting Buckingham Palace, London, the residence of King 
Edward, and Osborne House, Isle of Wight, residence of the 
late Queen Victoria, you would discover that royalty performs 


MODERN TYPE OF BATHTUB. 


its ablutions in fixtures made by the same Pittsburgh firm that 
made your own. 

The same holds true of residence of Lord Londonderry, resi- 
dence of Lord Lamington, residence of Lord Harlech, residence 
of Mr. Wyndham, former Secretary of State for Ireland; residence 
of her Grace the Duchess of Manchester, London; Lady Con- 

way, Lord Belper, 

Sir Edward Greene, 

Colonel Pearson, 

Lady Howard Vin- 

cent, Earl Fitzwil- 

liam, Colonel Crad- 
dock, of the Grena- 
dier Guards; Mar- 
quise De Val Dora, 

Major Walton, A. M. 

Wright, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Yorke, resi- | 

dence of Sir Robert 

Dalrymple, Bal- 

moral. Castle of 

King Edward of 

England; Quirinal 

(royal palace) of 

the King of Italy, 

yacht Trinacria, of 
.~ the King of Italy, 
residence of Prince 

Constantin Alexan- 
drowitch Gortchakoff, St. Petersburg; Vivian Pond, King’s Lynn, 
Markee Castle, Weald Manor, palace of the King of Belgium, 
palace of Prince Albert of Belgium, Earl of Lauderdale and 
many others. 

Other interesting London buildings equipped with Pittsburgh 
sanitary ware are the Royal Tollard Hotel, located in a com- 
manding position on a new thoroughfare opened by the king in 
1905. Close by are the British Museum and the famous Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the Marlborough Chambers, one of the most promi- 
nent residential apartments in all London; the Scottish Provi- 
dent Institution, of which the most prominent feature is the sani- 
tary equipment. 

The Charterhouse, London,“is unique in its interest and its 
story is worth telling. It was founded in 1371 by Sir Thomas 
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Manney and the Bishop of Northburg, and was originally used 
as a Carthusian monastery. At its dissolution as a monastery it 
was given by Henry VIII to Sir Thomas Sutton, who in 1611 
endowed it as a charity under the name of the Hospital of St. 
James. For a while, however, it was used as a school, and among 
the eminent persons who received educations there were Dr. 
Barrow, Judge Blackstone, Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Bishop 
Thirwall, George Grote, Thackeray, Sir Charles Eastlake. 
urally its mature age and associations rank it as one of London’s 
landmarks and quite recently when some alterations were made 
the same Pittsburgh firm was called upon to supply the sanitary 
fixtures, thus uniting the ancient and the modern. 

You can travel on through France, stop at the best hotels and 
find again and again, much to the delight of your civic pride, that 
Pittsburgh furnished the dainty fixtures called into use in per- 
forming your toilet. 

’Tis the same in Havana, Cuba, if you reach that historic 
city in your travels. Read the inscription on the jacket of the 
motors that operate the trolley cars and you will see the name 
and trademark of a Pittsburgh manufacturer, and you may also 
feel sure that the rails over which your car runs so smoothly were 
made back home in the workshop of the world. Say what you 
will, it makes one feel a pardonable pride in their city when 
they see the impress of its enterprise and ingenuity stamped upon 
the life of the cities of foreign lands and their inhabitants. 

The American Club in Havana is perhaps the most popular 
resort in the city for the American men of culture who reside 
there. Many of the wealthy Spanish and Cuban merchants are 
also members of this organization. Ex-President Palma was an 
active member when he held office. Its rooms are luxurious and 
complete to the smallest detail, and in every way its interior 
furnishing and equipment take rank with the representative clubs 
of our own cities. Even in the matter of gymnasium and bath 
accommodations does this club emulate our good example, and 
in this respect it is most complete. Pittsburgh baths, lavatories 
and shower apparatus were specified and installed in this build- 
ing, so when the visitor from here is introduced and extended 
the courtesies of the American Club 
he can have his usual plunge in his 
usual style. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which 
is a favorite place with southern 
tourists, there is located a national 
hospital for the insane, which is be- 
yond doubt one of the most complete 
institutions of its kind in the world. 

It is interesting to note that here, 
too, where the best is always sought, 
Pittsburgh sanitary products have’ 
found favor. Much of the sanitary 
equipment of this institution is fitted 
with goods of Pittsburgh manufac- 
ture. The same is true of the 
Jornal de Commercio Building, and also St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in far away Melbourne, Australia. 

Chapultepec Castle, the official residence of Prdat Diaz, 
of Mexico, is another famous place where you may see evidence 
of the handiwork and craftsmanship of your townsmen, for in 
this famous old castle are to be found bathrooms fitted’ with 
' Pittsburgh sanitary goods which are marvels of beauty and good 
taste. 

And so it seems that, journey where you may in foreign 
climes, East or West, North or South, you will find Pittsburgh 
represented. In the workshops and mills of other countries 
our machinery hums by night and day; on the highways of the 
world our steel has revolutionized transit and construction; in 
the palaces of kings our bathtubs and lavatories gleam and glisten 
even as they do in our country and city. No other city in all the 
world is so well known by the spirit and push of her manufac- 
tures and the worldwide influence of her product. 


Nat-" 


POPULAR SEYLE BATHEUB: 


One great Pittsburgh industry which deserves more than a 
passing amount of credit for what it has done to extend the name 
and fame of this workshop of the world is the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company, which furnished the sanitary equip- 
ment for all the buildings mentioned. It would be hard to be- 
lieve that “Standard” plumbing fixtures are not well known to 
every Pittsburgher. This firm is by far the largest of its kind 
in the world, having factories in Allegheny, New Brighton, Louis- 
ville and Detroit, and selling connections throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. It has a force of 4,000 employees 
and is constantly increasing this number in order to meet the 
demand for “Standard” ware. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The Breeze Carbureter Company is enlarging its business at 
a very rapid rate, securing responsible parties as agents through- 
out this country and abroad in most important base ge cen- 
ters: 

Jackson & McKinlay, of 16 Seaforth avenue, Tend Ont., 
Canada, and Mr. Thomas H. McNevin, 70 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, are among those already interested. Their Eastern 
agents, the Breeze Carbureter Company of New York, 101 West 
Sixty-sixth street, New York, N. Y., carry nothing but Breeze 
carbureters and fuel strainers, and have been very successiul 
in the sale of them through New York and New England. ' 

If parties are looking for an exclusive line or a salable side 
line that will give them a good profit for each effort expended, 
they would do well to write to the Breeze Carbureter Compa 
of Newark, N. J., for terms. 


ARMSTRONG BROTHERS’ ADDITION. 


Owing to the rapid increase of its business Armstrong Broth- 
ers Tool Company, of Chicago, Ill, has been compelled to make 
further additions to the large modern plant which it erected about 
two years ago. These consist of two 
buildings of steel and brick construc- 
tion, one 50x105 feet, the other 
40x105 feet, with brick smokestack 
60 inches in diameter, 115 feet high. 
In these buildings the company is 
now installing a modern power plant 
of 300 horse power, consisting of two 
150 horse power water tube boilers 
equipped with automatic stokers, di- 
rect connected engine and generator, 
etc. and an up-to-date drop forge 
department of large capacity with 
steam drop hammers of the latest im- 
proved design, and other high grade 
equipment, including a complete die 
shop with machine tools especially adapted to that important 
work. 


POSTAL INCIDENT. 


An interesting thing in connection with the export trade of 
the Emerson Steam Pump Company came up recently. 

A letter arrived perfectly addressed, originally, to them at 
Alexandria, Va. U. S. A., and mailed at Calcutta, India. A 
note, however, made on the envelope by the post office at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, where it had been sent by mistake, was very 
forceful in its humor and brevity—“Try America.” 


The Emerson Steam Pump Company reports an unusually 
heavy foreign demand for its pumps, and is enthusiastic over 
the prospect of good sales from abroad for its Emerson and 
Emerson, Jr., pumps. 


With the Manufacturers 


TEST PROOF ROOFING. 


Paroid roofing has stood the test of many years’ use in all 
climates of the world. Under all circumstances and conditions 
it has proven its value. It is manufactured by one of the oldest 
and largest concerns in the world, the principals of which devote 
their time exclusively to the manufacture of the goods. Paroid 
sells itself. This careful, constant supervision by a man trained 
in the business since childhood assures the public of the absolute 
uniformity and dura- 
bility of this famous 
j toof covering. No 
ichances of any de- 
“4 fects are taken by the 
#@ manufacturers. They 
are constantly  striv- 
ing for improvements. 
Unlike most other 
makers of roofing 
material, they produce 
at their own plants 
the basis of the roof- 
ing, which is a strong 
wool felt. This. is 
all made under their own personal supervision, so that they know 
exactly what goes into the material. This felt is carefully pre- 
pared and then thoroughly saturated with the famous Parine 
composition, rendering every fibre of the felt absolutely im- 
pervious to moisture, the action of acid, alkaline and gaseous 
fumes, etc. In addition to this the saturation also greatly in- 
creases the strength of the felt and so protects and preserves it 
as to make rot or decay impossible. Then the smooth, even 
finishing coat is put 
on, which is made by 
a special process, 
again increasing the 
strength of the felt 
and thoroughly pro- 
tecting the inner sat- 
uration, making it im- 
possible for it to dry 
out, become hard or 
brittle. This outside 
coating has peculiar 
weather and sun re- 
sisting properties. It 
will not run under 
any heat, is a perfect 
non-conductor, conse- 
quently, contrary to 
general opinion, is 
the coolest roof cov- 
ering made, making 
it especially valuable 
for use in tropical 
climates. It is an 
ideal covering for 
the siding of build- 
ings, especially when fastened on with strips of half round 
moulding. It presents a most attractive appearance. If persons 
desire, after the Paroid has been on a few months, it can 
be painted with any first class oil paint, not because it needs it; 
purely for decorative purposes. Paroid roofing, laid with strips 
of half round moulding, properly decorated, makes indeed a very 
attractive appearance. It is put up in neat, compact rolls, all 
fixtures for applying inside. It is the acknowledged standard 
adopted by the United States Government. Handsome illustrated 
booklets showing government and other buildings in various 
parts of the world covered with Paroid will be cheerfully sent on 
application. 
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AMUSEMENT BUILDINGS AT HAVANA 
USING PAROID ROOFING. 


PAROID IN 


THESTROPIGCS. 
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The Paroid roofing is well and favorably known and very 
extensively used in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
throughout all of South and Central America. Carload upon 
carload is shipped to Mexico, Enormous quantities of it go to 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The manufacturers state that the sun 
never sets on this famous roof covering, as it is used in all parts 
of the world. Prices, facts and all particulars, with Paroid 
proofs, will be sent anyone. Correspondence is conducted in all 
modern languages by the export agents, Frank S. De Ronde Com- 
pany, 24-26 Stone 
street, New York fF 
City. | 
THE PROBLEM 

OF VENTI- =¢ 

LATION. 


sORu DetsOnvii Cd el: Fa) 
healthful atmosphere 
under the congested 
conditions found 
in theatres, public 
buildings, and _ fac- 
tories has been a 
difficult problem, the solution of which is found in the ever- 
increasing use of electricity. The same current so extensively 
employed for lighting can be made to operate a propeller fan, 
which, by continually substituting cool and pure air for that which 
is hot and vitiated, contributes to the comfort of those who labor 
as well as those assembled for amusement. 

In the dyehouse, the laundry and the kitchen the electric pro- 
peller fan maintains an atmosphere free from steam, odors and 
overheated air. The 
more extensively this 
type of fan is used the 
more its convenience 
and ssa pl) tea ty (ot 
operation are appre- 
ciated. 

The electric pro- 
peller fans manufac- 
tured by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company 
have this season 
been notably modified 
and improved to em- 
body the latest scien- 
tific ideas and the re- 
sults of a _ careful 
study of conditions in 
actual practice. The 
entire apparatus is of 
unusually rugged con- 
struction to withstand 
the strains of trans- 
portation and instal- 
lation, and to insure 
rigidity and long serv- 
ice even if subjected to rough usage. Combining the best 
mechanical and electrical details, the design is simple, so that 
repairs, if necessary, can be made at a minimum expense of time 


PAROID ROOFING ON A HONDURAS 
RUBBER PLANTATION. 


and money. 

The combination consists of a propeller wheel and motor on 
the same shaft. Experience has shown that an open motor, al- 
though cheap, is a dust catcher and often a source of much 
trouble. Therefore Sturtevant propeller fans are driven by 
enclosed dust-proof motors of this firm’s own manufacture. 
These fans are supplied in two speeds—‘“medium,” for use in 
public buildings and elsewhere where absolute quiet must pre- 
vail, and “maximum,” for other conditions, such as in industrial 
establishments or for greater resistance. 
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PHYSICIAN DISCUSSES AUTOMOBILES. 
To the Editor. 

In this enlightened day, when modern and labor-saving appa- 
ratus and contrivances are sought by every one, the progressive 
physician is either the owner of a motor car or realizes its 
importance in his practice and looks forward to the day when 
he can afford to gratify his desire, and not only realize greater 
comfort but find it possible to increase his income and handle 
a larger practice on account of the saving in time. 

The manufacturers of motor cars appear to be fully alive to 
the fertile field represented by the doctors, but the majority of 
them are turning their eyes more in the direction of the city 
physician and specialist who can afford to gratify his dignity 
by purchasing a high-priced, high-powered and luxuriously ap- 
pointed car. The country physician has nothing in common with 
cars of that type, and his wants are generally overlooked and 
his requirement for a cheaper car is neglected. There are two 
or three manufacturers, however, who appreciate the fact that 
there are twenty-five country doctors where there is one city 
doctor representing a prospective purchaser, and I have been 
fortunate in finding a car which seems to be admirably suited 
to my own purposes, and I am glad to 
tell my brother practitioners of my ex- 
perience, 

Based upon this personal experience, 
I am a strong advocate of the type of 
car representing a low cost combined 
with great durability, one representing 
economy in operation and  up-keep. 
What the country doctor needs is a car 
that is free from complications and can 
be kept in general good order and eff- 
ciency by him during his few moments 
of leisure. 

If it is true, as claimed, that a motor 
car depreciates 40 per cent. in value the 
first year and 20 per cent. each addi- 
tional year thereafter, the doctor who 
practices medicine for a living will be 
decidedly out of pocket after a season 
or two with an expensive car and will 
be glad to reconsider his judgment and 
give more attention to economy. 

I recognized at once that 
car has not yet been built that 
will successfuly negotiate black mud and deep snow. Therefore, 
I decided that I wanted a car for rough and ready service at a 
minimum expense. Therefore, I invested $400 in a Waltham 
runabout of the type familiarly known as a “buckboard.” I made 
this purchase two years ago and my subsequent experience has 
justified my choice. The expense of up-keep and repairs has 
been very small indeed, and has been represented by the purchase 
of two tires, a change of bearings, and some minor details, chiefly 
the result of my inexperience and tinkering with construction 
that I knew nothing about. The cost of these parts has been 
very small compared with similar parts of heavier cars. 

I have operated my car night and day, summer and winter, 
and in all kinds of weather. I run it “wide open” and with a 
disregard to the character of the streets and roads that would 
ruin a more expensive car in short order. “I have never been 
towed but once and that was when I was mired in the worst kind 
of mud in a place I should never have attempted. My car 
weighs less than 700 pounds and is almost as easy to handle as a 
light buggy. The distance one of these light-weight cars will 
run on a gallon of gasoline is simply remarkable. I do not 
know how much my gasoline bill has amounted to, but estimate 
that under ordinary road conditions I run from 15 to 25 miles 
to the gallon, and, inclusive of stops for teams, mud holes and 
other setbacks encountered on the road, I easily average 15 to 18 


the AN “ORIENT” IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
PARADE AT HONOLULU, H. I. 


miles an hour. On my short trips of 10 miles or less I can pay 
all of my professional visits in less than half the time that I could 
do it with a horse and buggy. 

My car originally was the single cylinder type, but I have 
recently equipped a double cylinder motor of twice the horse- 
power and can now go over the ground much more rapidly than 
heretofore, and can attend to my practice in about the same 
length of time that would be required by one of the high-priced, 
high-powered cars. 

My car is the narrow tread, 42 inches, and this has been the 
subject of some discussion with my friends. I have reached the 
conclusion that no special tread is suitable for all roads. Within 
a mile I have realized the wide tread would be beneficial, and 
then met conditions that made me glad I had the narrow tread. 
I have negotiated every hill in my section and have traveled 
over all roads comfortably. Some of the roads I travel are very 
sandy, but they do not stop me. I attribute this to the friction 
transmission employed in my car, which permits of five speeds 
forward and two reverse. By means of this transmission I 
derive nearly double driving power on the lowest speed that 
would be possible to attain with a gear construction. It has 
another advantage, for there is no possibility of stripping gears 
through careless handling or unusual 
strains, for even at the worst the motor 
would be stalled and no damage result. 
My car, although a light-weight, is not 
at all noisy and is quite free from 
vibration. 

I had one experience worthy of men- 
tion. While going at full speed I acci- 
dentally struck a large bridge timber 
that would have.smashed a larger and 
heavier car. The only damage resulting 
from it was the breakage of front 
springs, which were replaced at a cost 
of $4.00. The light-weight cars repre- 
sent a saving on tires in general wear 
and tear that must not be ignored. 

So far my car has not been laid up 
during hot or cold weather, except for 
very deep mud or snow. Once a week 
I pay a boy 25 cents to clean up the 
brass and turn the hose on the car, and 
this seems to be sufficient to keep it in 
a very presentable appearance. 

H. M. Fercuson, M. D., 
Morris, Ill. 


SIDE SPRING BUCKBOARD. 


The buckboards of Schubert. Brothers Gear Company, of 
Oneida, N. Y., enjoy unusual popularity, and every advantageous 
feature known in this form of vehicle is said to be embodied in 
their construction. 

One of the latest designs is of the popular buckboard type of 
buggy. It is the product of one of the largest vehicle manufac- 
turers in the country, whose experience in building carriages and 
wagons of every description extends over a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century. They have made an exhaustive study of 
the needs of all vehicle users, and their various products have by 
their excellence become known and adopted in all parts of the 
world. It is fitted with a wood dash and has full nickel body and 
dash rail. The body is made round at the rear end, and in the 
way of trimmings the choice of several materials may be had. 

The vehicle is hung on side springs 61 inches long, which 
makes it very easy riding. This is only one of the many styles 
manufactured by this company. Its line includes all kinds of 
buggies, bike wagons, buckboards, etc., and it makes a specialty 
of designing and manufacturing high grade vehicles in the white. 
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TRIUMPHS OF ELECTRICITY. 


The special adaptations of the small electric motor are many 
and varied, and in whatever field this subject has received due 
attention the advance on the old methods has been almost revolu- 
tionary. 

The doctor, the dentist, the jeweler, the hotel man and the 
automobile owner will each find something that will increase their 
effectiveness and put money in their pockets. Wherever the 
electric current is available for lighting purposes it may be utilized 
to advantage to supersede cum- 
brous and old-time methods of 
handling problems, and it is 
the progressive man who looks 
into these advanced and time 
saving propositions. The indi- 
vidual does this for his own 
benefit, and the enlightened 
agent and dealer should be 
quick to realize the advantage 
of familiarizing himself with 
such apparatus, and should 
push it to the mutual advantage of himself and his customers. 


The Victor Electric Company, of Chicago, has made a spe- 
cialty for a number of years of just such apparatus. The suc- 
cesses that it has evolved are remarkable. 

An interesting phase of our modern life is the increasing and 
varied réle played by compressed air. It is used in the dentist’s 
oflice and in the office of the physician. In our automobiles and 
bicycles we literally “ride on air” compressed in the tires, and in 
our big factories and power houses and machine shops it fur- 
nishes the most efficient method of removing dust, dirt, filings 
and chips from the windings of the big motors and dynamos. 
Then there are the long list of pneumatic tools and the more ex- 
pensive industrial and engineering uses of this useful agent. A 
small electric motor is designed for use in manipulating com- 
pressed air. 

Another adaptation of the small motor is in the motor lathes, 
comprising specially designed small motors with thrust bearings 
and variable speed, and fitted at both ends of the motor shaft 
with attachments for all buffing, polishing, grinding and drilling. 
This eliminates the necessity of using separate lathes or polish- 
ing heads, is more effective and efficient, and does away with all 
belts, making a light and portable outfit which is absolutely dust- 
proof, has no exposed wires and can be attached to the nearest 
electric socket. These machines find an especially ready sale for 
the work bench of the jeweler and the laboratory of the dentist. 
If work cannot be brought to the machine, the machine can be 
taken to the work. By at- 
taching a flexible shaft to 
the motor and mounting 
polishing tools on the end 
of this, the workman can 
now reach. anything in any 
position within a radius of 
several feet of the motor. 
A step further, equip the 
motor with a carrying strap 
to sling over a man’s shoul- 
der, and using a 20 foot 
flexible cord to connect the 
motor with the nearest elec- 
tric light socket, one has a 
portable outfit that will en- 
able the workman to reach 
all work in every part of 
the establishment. The gar- 
age owner can’ clean and 
polish every part of his 


automobile; the central station man can keep all his switches clean, 
and metal fixtures and signs can be kept bright at the store or 
in the hotel at a minimum of expense. 


Mechanical vibratory massage applied to the human body has 
long since proven its value as a therapeutic agent. The equipment 
of a hospital or physician's office is not now considered complete 
without an apparatus for this purpose, and an instrument will be 
found in every first class barber shop and “beauty parlor.” For 
the driving and regulating of these instruments electricity fur- 
nishes the ideal power. 

In the dental engine (so much dreaded by the patient in the 
dentist’s chair) the operator works with his drills, burs and 
grinders at the end of a flexible shaft, usually driven by foot 
power. If electric current is available he can attach the end of 
this shaft to a specially designed small electric motor, properly 
balanced and suspended and run from the nearest electric light 
socket. He can also install a special regulator to be worked by 
the dentist’s foot, and he can then start it or stop it instantly at 
six different speeds, both forward and reverse, and all by a turn 


_of the foot, leaving both hands 


free for skillful manipulation 
of the cutting tools, and none 
of his energy or attention is 
absorbed by the laborious foot- 
driven machine. Thus with 
electricity doing the work the 
dreaded engine becomes a 
blessing in disguise, saving 
time, pain and money, and add- 
ing to the reputation of the 
operator. 

All these special adaptations 
and more have been carefully 
worked out and tested through 
many years by the Victor Elec- 
tric Company, and many of 
their small motors and frans- 
formers have been sold sepa- 
rately to those who are looking 
for machines of a more elabo- 
rate design and finish than is 
found in the ordinary commer- 
cial apparatus. But the spe- 
cial field of this firm has been 
along the line of electro-surgi- 
cal apparatus, some of which is 
especially interesting. The first 
is an electric sterilizer. At the 
present day, when so much is known about germs and bacteria, 
the surgeon sterilizes all his instruments most carefully before 


_using them, and the dental profession is fast appreciating the 


wisdom of following the same course. For this purpose boiling 
in water is the method most often used, and this has been done 
in the operating room with some kind of a gas appliance, with 
its burners, gas pipes and flame. Far neater, more convenient and 
portable is the apparatus that attaches by a flexible cord to the 
nearest electric light socket, with no flames, tube or pipes, yet 
the amount of heat is regulated perfectly, and started and stopped 
by merely turning a switch. 


Another interesting instrument is the galvano-cautery. This- 
consists of a platinum knife or electrode, which is heated white 
hot by the electric current and kept so while the knife cuts and 
cauterizes as it goes, or merely cauterizes, as the case may be, 
superseding in small operations the more dangerous cauterizing 
acid or the red hot iron, The various shapes and sizes of elec- 
trodes, each fitting in the same handle, enable the operator to suc- 
cessfully treat a spot in the nose, inside the throat or other place 
equally inaccessible by ordinary methods. The same apparatus 
also furnishes power for a small examination or diagnostic lamp— 
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a tiny incandescent bulb with reflector, which requires but a low 
voltage and illuminates the throat or other point under inspection. 

Another triumph in surgical advancement is the bone surgery 
engine—a flexible shaft driven by a motor at one end and at the 
other a handpiece for holding various drills, burs or trephines. 
These little cutters go through the bones so quickly and easily 
that the time of operation is much reduced, there is less shock 
to the patient, and the convenience of small and special tools that 
can be quickly sterilized, replacing the cumbersome mallet and 
chisel method, enables the surgeon to operate successfully on 
cases that would otherwise be hopeless. 

Among the injuries to the human eye many are caused, espe- 
cially in factory towns, by a small piece of steel or iron flying 
into the eye, and these are most hard to abstract from that deli- 
cate organ; but again electricity comes to our aid. A magnet will 


attract iron particles and an electro-magnet is the most powerful 
magnet known. Giant eye magnets of this kind are manufactured 
for ophthalmologists with a lifting power of 400 pounds, and in 
all sizes down to a small hand instrument that can be carried in 
the pocket. By this means many eyes are saved every year, and 
the metallic chips drawn out when it would be almost impossible 
to do this by any other method. 

Heat has been used for generations for the allaying of inflam- 
mation. Hot bricks, soapstones and hot water bottles are still 
household remedies. It has also long been recognized that the 
sun’s rays are life givers and germ destroyers. Hence the utiliza- 


tion of a little artificial sunlight in the physician’s office. Again 
electricity furnishes the means. High candle power incandescent 
lights, properly placed in correctly designed reflectors, with spé- 
cial colored glass ray screens, are becoming a wonderfully ef- 
fective ally in the battle with disease. 

Somewhat akin to the mechanical massage, and often obtained 
from the same apparatus, is the pneumatic massage, obtained 
from a small direct driven pump arranged to give, first, compres- 
sion, and then a suction stroke, which is applied directly to the - 
flesh by various attachments, one even being designed for the 
massage of the cornea of the eye. At the present day physicial 
methods are gaining wonderful headway in the treatment of 
disease, and every discerning physician has to employ them to a 
large extent. 

The benefits of the electric current are becoming more fully 
realized each year as the principles are becoming correctly un- 
derstood, when applied to the human body as a modality. Vari- 
ous forms of this wonderful agent are used—the sinusoidal, the 
faradic, the galvanic and the static—and many different kinds of 
apparatus have been developed to properly regulate and control 
their action, and most of these can be attained by means of the 
proper instruments directly from the street circuit. The line of 
wall plates, current controllers and transformers is a large one, 
and many combinations are offered where it is desired to obtain 
several of the modalities with a single apparatus. 

The factor of high quality is the one constantly striven for 
and emphasized by the Victor Electric Company, both in design 
and workmanship, and the reputation of their goods is such 
that they now occupy an enviable position in their special field, 
and the trademark “Victor” has become synonymous with the 
word quality. . 


TURBINES FOR NEW ZEALAND DEVELOP- 
MENT. . 


One of the most prominent recent developments in New Zea- 
land is one now being made by the Southland Frozen Meat and 
Produce Export Company at their Mataura Works, and for which 
the Dayton Globe Iron Works Company, of Dayton, Ohio, is 
constructing a pair of 42 inch special cylinder gate New Ameri- 
can turbines, as shown by accompanying illustration. These 
turbines will be placed in an open concrete flume of special de- 
sign with the shaft extending at both ends. This pair of wheels 
is mounted horizontally upon a central discharge case and dis- 
charges through a single draft tube into a tailrace 16 feet 
below the center of the wheel shaft 
The wheels will operate under 25 foot 
head and develop 756 horse power and 
123 revolutions per minute. There will 
be a rope drive consisting of twenty- 
seven 134 inch manila ropes, which will 
transmit the power to a line shaft, from 
which the generators and various ma- 
chinery throughout the plant will be 
driven. This order was placed through 
William Wood & Co., by their engineer, 


TURBINE DESIGN. 


Mr. John Johnston, of Invercargill, New 
Zealand, who visited the United States 
during the early part of the present year 
for the purpose of investigating the merit 
of various turbines built in this country, 
and after a thorough investigation of 
different makes placed the order with 
the Dayton Globe Iron Works Company 
for the unit as above described. 

The Dayton Globe Iron Works Com- 
pany reports splendid foreign orders for 
its machinery. 


With the Manufacturers 
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ELECTRIC DUMP CARS. 


The illustration herewith shows a novel electrically driven 
dump car brought out by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
of Columbus, O., the well-known manufacturers of electric loco- 
motives and motor car equipment. 

The dump car is standard in design with a steel frame, con- 
structed so that an electric motor can be attached for operating 
it. A simple form of under-running trolley, together with con- 
trolling devices for operating the car, is used, as will be seen 
in the illustration. 

The dump car here shown has a capacity for handling thirty- 
two cubic feet of earth or siml- 
lar material, but other sizes are 
manufactured to suit various 
requirements. An electric mo- 
tor of proper capacity to suit the 
size of the car is geared to one 
axle by single reduction gear- 
ing. The total weight of the 
empty car with electrical equip- 
ment is, approximately, 2,900 
pounds. It is capable of haul- 
ing a train of several other cars 
as trailers. It makes avery sim- 
ple equipment, and one which 
will appeal to contractors who 
have access to electric power. 

This type of electrically pro- 
pelled dump car is said to be 
very easily handled and at a 
minimum of expense. Full data 
regarding equipments of this kind can be had by addressing the 
manufacturers, 


IMPORTANT CONTRACT. 


The General Fireproofing Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been awarded the contract for furnishing and erecting pin-con- 
nected girder frames and cold twisted lug bars as reinforcement 
for two new reinforced concrete buildings for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, at Camden, N. J. One structure is a six- 
story factory building, 132 x 90 feet, and the other a power house, 
one story and basement, 173 x 70 feet. 

Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia, are the architects; Jay M. 
Whitham, Philadelphia, engineer, and the general contractors 
are J. S. Rogers & Co., Stanwick, N. J. 

The contract with the General Fireproofing Company calls not 
only for the sale of the reinforcing steel but for its erection in 
the forms ready for concreting. 


BOUGHT THE BUFFALO MEAT CUTTER. 


One of the chief features of the trade exhibits in connection 
with the recent annual convention of the United Master Butchers 
of America at Niagara Falls was the “Buffalo” ball-bearing silent 
meat cutter shown by the John E. Smith’s Sons Company, of Buf- 
falo, the well-known manufacturers of butchers’ machinery. 
The Buffalo cutter was in operation with the latest improve- 
ments and attachments which have made it famous, and it made 
a big hit with the visiting butchers. 

There was quite a scramble to get this particular cutter. Of 
course, the John E. Smith’s Sons Company had plenty more in 
stock or in course of construction, but the one shown at the 
exhibition seemed to be the desire of those butchers who had 
thus far failed to equip themselves with such a machine. Henry 
Hoffman, of Utica, N. Y., was the butcher who got the prize. 
After seeing this machine it did not take him long to realize 
its advantages, and he was quick to snap it up before others 
got in ahead of him. 


ELECTRIC DUMP CARS. 


INCREASED FACILITIES. 


The Standard Roller Bearing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has recently made many large additions to its plant and now 
has the largest works of its kind in the world. The buildings 
extend over one-half mile of ground from end to end, having a 
floor space of over 500,000 square feet, the concern now employ- 
ing over 1,500 men. 

The business has grown to such proportions as to necessi- 
tate the establishing of a thoroughly organized department of 
publicity. The new department will be conducted by Mr. C. 
Dickens Sternfels, who has been identified in a similar capacity 
with the Arthur Koppel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
past three years. 

Mr. Sternfels assumed 
charge of the Standard Roller 
Bearing Company's Publicity 
Department on September 16 
and is located in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ALCOHOL STOVES. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tion represents one of the alco- 
hol stoves made by Glogau & 
Co., 1053 Dickey Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Among its many advantages 
over the old style alcohol stove 
may be mentioned the fact that 
the stoves consume an alcohol gas which they manufacture them- 
selves. As the alcohol reservoir is away from the flames all 
possible dangers are eliminated, and it is possible to fill the alco- 
hol tank while the stove is in use. As nothing but alcohol gas 
is burned the consumption of alcohol amounts to only two or 
three cents’-worth per hour. A liter (quart) of water boils 
inside of seven or eight minutes. Its main advantage over other 
alcohol stoves is that the flames can be regulated so that it is 
possible to have high or low flame, making it specially adapted 


ALCOHOL STOVE, 


to long cooking. It burns odorless, smokeless and noiseless, and 
forms no soot. 

The illustration represents a single burner stove. The firm 
named above also manufactures double burners in which one or 
two flames can be burned at the same time. 

Any firms which may be interested in the goods should ad- 
dress the firm named above, either in Spanish or English, and 


they will receive further particulars. 
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MOON DESKS. 


There are three M’s in the name and address of the Moon 
Desk Company, Muskegon, Mich. There are also three M’s in 
this company’s terse description of its Grade A desks—“Modern, 
Majestic, Massive.” This company states that its Grade A ma- 
terial is selected genuine mahogany or quarter-sawed white oak. 
The construction is high grade in every respect, extra heavy 
double writing desk, 
massive double desk 
top, roll curtain, all 
construction lock 
jointed. All drawers 
have three-ply maple 
built of birdseye ma- 
ple bottom and white 
maple sides and end. 

A type of this 
grade of office desk is 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


The same com- 
pany’s Grade 1 has 
selected quarter-sawed white oak for its material. Grade 2 has 


best quarter-sawed white oak. 

All goods are shipped knocked down and carefully packed. In 
addition to standard office desks, the company makes typewriter 
stands and directors’ tables. 


_ HOME COMPANION TOOL SET. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, of Greenfield, Mass., is making 
quite a considerable addition to its line of Home Companion Tool 
Sets, which have proven so popular 
during the last few years. The par- 
ticular one illustrated herewith is the 
most complete assortment the company 
is at present putting on the market. It 
consists of a polished hardwood case, 
16 inches long, 8%4 inches wide, 5% 
inches deep; the tools are contained 
in the top, and also in a drawer, as 
shown in cut; they are held in place 
by suitable clips, and the variety se- 


CONCRETE TESTS. 


That concrete blocks properly made are capable of with- 
standing enormous crushing strain is borne out in the following 
tests made by Professor Crocker, of the Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. A block made on “Hercules” machines by 
Palermo Bros., Mount Morris, N. Y., containing 126 square 
inches, total area—net area, deducting air space, 100 square inches 
—crushed at 181,000 pounds, which is equivalent to 1,486 pounds 
per square inch total area and 1,810 per square inck net area. 

A second test made with block produced on Hercules machine 
operated by J. F. Norris, Brighton, N. Y., size of block 8x 12 x 24, 
This block was subjected to 200,000 pounds’ crushing test and 
refused to break. The limit of the testing apparatus having been 
reached it was impossible to learn how much additional weight 
would be required to break the block. 

The two blocks submitted were regular stock blocks made of 
good material mixed with a two to one facing and a five to one 
backing. According to Hercules methods a sufficient amount of 
water had been used when the blocks were made to insure perfect 
chemical action. 


KENT PULVERIZERS. 


Owing to the reduction in cost of material and the increased 
facilities which the Kent Mill Company, of New York, now 
has for manufacturing, the company announces that it is now 
able to reduce the price materially of Kent pulverizers. 

The Kent pulverizer grinds any quartz, ore, cement, phosphate, 
rock, or hard material. Among the strong features of the in- 
terior of the Kent mill may be mentioned: 

The ring revolves and the three rolls press against its inner 
face, there being only four wearing parts. The rolls are con- 
vex, and the ring is concave and tracks. 
on the rolls. The springs support the 
rolls yieldingly, and the rolls support 
the ring, so that the four crushing 
parts are free to move to pass iron or 
uncrushable objects, and are cushioned 
to take up shock and vibration and 
prevent crystallization or breakage. 
The rock falls from the inlets onto the 
inner face of the ring. Centrifugal 
force holds it there in a layer an inch 


~ GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, | 
"HOME COMPANION TOOL SET 


lected will enable anyone in the home 
to do almost any odd job that could 
possibly come up. The price charged 
for these sets represents only the price 


of the tools themselves and a very 
small part of the cost of the case; it 
makes a neat, desirable equipment, and 
with the five sizes and additions at 
present offered, a variety that cannot 
fail to stimulate a tool trade in any 
locality where they are shown up is 
given. . 

Dealers will at once appreciate 
these sets as being particularly adapted 
to the special holiday sales. 

Further particulars will be found 
in the company’s new No. 8 catalogue, 
which has been distributed to the trade 
generally and will be sent to any address. 

This little book gives full details in regard to about 350 tools 
used by carpenters and mechanics generally. The tools de- 
scribed are guaranteed to be of the finest quality, and are par- 
ticularly designed for saving time and labor. 


TOOL SET AND BOX. 


deep. It revolves with the ring, and 
passes under the rolls. The rolls are 
pressed by the springs outwardly 
against the rock on the ring with a 
pressure adjustable to 20,000 pounds 
by the screws against the springs. 
The rolls roll over the rock, crushing 
it against the ring. The crushed rock 
flows off each side of the ring into 
the casing and falls to the discharge. 
The body of rock between the rolls 
and the ring makes 90 per cent. of the 
rock abrade on itself in crushing, thus 
reducing the wear on the wearing parts 
to less than 10 per cent. of that on 
any other pulverizer. Their wearing 
depth is double that of any other ma- 
chine. There isno rubbingon the rock 
and the wear is reduced to the minimum. 

The Kent Mill Company issues an unusually well arranged 
and handsome booklet, describing fully its Kent pulverizers and 
entering into the various features of excellence combined in this 
machine. . 


With the Manufacturers 
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The illustration shows S. F. Edge, of the Royal Automobile 
Club, at the wheel of one of his Napier cars on Brooklands Track, 
London, England. Directly in front just above the arm of the 
steering wheel will be seen the Jones speedometer. This instru- 
ment was invaluable to Mr. Edge in making his 24 hour record, 
the most remarkable performance ever made by man. He traveled 
for 24 hours at a speed of 66 miles per hour, covering in all 
1,581 miles 1,310 yards. By the use of the Jones speedometer 
he was able to accurately gauge the 
speed of his car and maintain the 
average for each mile that he wished. 

The original intention of Mr. Edge 
was to drive 24 hours and cover one 
mile in each 60 seconds. This would 
have brought the record to 1,440 miles. 
Instead of this it will be seen that he 
bettered this performance by more than 
141 miles. Mr. Edge has paid his per- 
sonal tribute to Joseph W. Jones, of 
New York City, the inventor of the 
Jones speedometer, in qa letter received 
which reads: 

“The Jones speedometers were sim- 
ply invaluable. In fact for a long dis- 
tance ride on the track one could not 
do anything like as well without such 
a splendid and reliable speed recorder 
as the Jones. I would never be with- 
out one when running on the track. 
I think no speedometer in the world 
ever had such rapid and violent test- 
ing, and they all came through per- 
fectly.” 

The ever-present statistician who 
figured out the revolutions of the cable 
within the shaft of the speedometer at 
a 66 mile per hour speed has brought 
the revolutions to total at 2,805 per 
minute, or 168,300 per hour, or 4,039,- 
200 in 24 hours. 


WITHERBEE IGNITERS. 


In a certain sense the parts of a motor car, while known as 
accessories, are recognized as absolute necessities. For instance, 
a car could not very well travel without tires. It wouldn’t be 
safe to go through the night without lamps. It isn’t advisable 
to let your chauffeur use his idea of speed—all cars should carry 
a speed indicator. The car without a perfect ignition system 
isn’t much of a car. 

The Witherbee Igniter Company recently received a letter 
from the Lozier Motor Company which should be of interest to 
every driver of a motor car. It read: 

“It may interest you to know that in all contests in which 
the Lozier car has competed this year the Witherbee battery 
has been used. In the twenty-four hour races it has been in an 
exposed position on a platform on the rear of the chassis, with- 
out any covering whatever. In the twenty-four hour race which 
the Lozier car won at Philadelphia, thirteen hours of which was 
run through a blinding rain storm with tire chains on all four 
wheels, and with the track covered from three to six inches deep 
with mud, the batteries worked beautifully, although whenever 
the car came off the track for water, gasoline and supplies from 
two to ten pounds of mud was scraped from the top of the 
battery. In fact, it was necessary to take several hundred 
pounds of mud off of the car to lighten it up. In starting the 
motor again the battery never failed to respond, and early 


S:cfa EDGE. 


Sunday morning, the day after the race closed, the car was run 
to New York under its own power and put in our show window, 


where, during the two weeks it remained on exhibition, the motor 
was started dozens of times on the compression and batteries.” 


PAINT DEVELOPMENTS. 


With the past fifteen or twenty years there has been wonder- 
ful development in the method of offering goods for sale. 
Formerly sugar, salt, coffee—practically all the necessities and 
luxuries of life—were sold in bulk 
form from open casks, bags or barrels. 
with a great loss in both quality and 
quantity to the dealer and the con- 
sumer. Now, practically everything 
which it is necessary to buy for the 
home can be purchased under trade- 
marked brands, in sealed packages 
ready for use. 

This development has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the paint and varnish 
industry. The manufacturer now pre- 
pares his product ready for use, and 
turns it over to the dealer in sealed 
packages. Formerly the dealer bought 
white lead, dry colors, colors in oil 
and other staples in bulk, and sold them 
in small quantities as needed. 

Paint manufacturers now offer their 
goods in all size packages from quar- 
ter-pints to barrels, and dealer, painter 
or consumer can buy just the right 
quantity of any kind of painting ma- 
terial. This prevents waste and saves 
much time. Then, too, there has been 
a remarkable development in the qual- 
ity of the preparations offered. It is 
now possible by asking for well known 
trade-marked brands to secure a per- 
fect paint, enamel, stain or varnish for 
any article or surface, wood or metal, 
inside or out, old or new. 

The largest paint and varnish plant in the world, the Acme 
White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich. U. S. A., have 
devoted special attention to putting up their goods to meet all 
the requirements of dealers and painters alike. Their trade- 
marked line called “The Acme Quality Kind” is most complete 
and of the very highest grade in quality. This firm have given 
special attention to the needs of the retail dealer, and have 
spared no trouble or expense to make their goods the best and 
most satisfactory that can be made. | 


They are especially well equipped to handle export orders, 
having a foreign department with experienced commercial trans- 
lators and correspondents, which makes a special study of 
peculiar trade conditions in foreign countries, and is prepared to 
meet the most particular requirements of foreign customers. 


ENLARGED OFFICES. 


The National Wood Pipe Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
announces that owing to the unprecedented growth of its business 
and the establishment of the general offices of this company in 
Los Angeles, necessitating additional space for its officials, 
engineering corps and clerical staff, it has secured commodious 
rooms in the Equitable Savings Bank Building, and is now 
located in the new offices. 
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WATERPROOF LEATHER BELTING. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. ) 
By H. C. Burstey, 
Editor of “The Belt Book.” 

American leather belting is recognized as the best, almost, 
if not quite, the world over, and there are several very ex- 
cellent reasons for this, reasons which the European belting 
manufacturers cannot overcome. Not so very long ago 
America imported belting. Now the largest American belt- 
ing houses are selling a large and ever-increasing amount of 
belting in Europe. 

The chief reason for the superiority of the American belt 
is the abundance of oak bark in the American forests. No 
other tanning material can compare with oak bark for mak- 
ing belting. The European manufacturers use very little oak 
bark, because of its scarcity and necessarily ‘excessive cost, 
and in the substitution of other tanning materials they, at 
the beginning, place themselves under an immense handicap. 

There are, of course, different grades of American belting, 
and much of the product sent out by American manufactur- 
ers is of poor quality. The buyer of belting should be care- 
ful in his selection to purchase from a firm of recognized 
standing, and whose belting is of proven quality. When such 
a selection has been made he can be quite sure that his 
American belting will give satisfaction. Indeed if it does 
not there are a few American concerns that agree with every 
sale of belting to take it back if it does not suit. 

The broadening of the market for American belting, as 
well as the more and more varied conditions under “whith 


leather belting has come to be used, has led the foremost ~ 


concerns in the business to scientific specializing to meet 
such differing conditions. There is, for instance, the belting 
made in an especial manner for use with electrical machinery, 
and in every way better adapted for such use then, ordinary 


belting. i 
It has long been a disputed question, noth oil among 
belt users but among the manufacturers themselves, 


whether it was possible to make a waterproof and steam- 
proof leather belting. Perhaps the general opinion has been 
more or less skeptical. The average belt user has said: 
“Show me the waterproof leather belting and I will believe 
that it can-be made.” No one has questioned the necessity 
for such an improvement. It is now certain that the ne- 
cessity has created the improvement. Waterproof, steam- 
proof, acid-proof, leather belting has been made, and has 
stood the test publicly, to the satisfaction of all who have 
witnessed the exhibition. 

An eye witness to some of the tests, as they have been 
made at the Jamestown, Va., U. S. A., Exposition for the 
past five months, has this to say of the exhibit: 

“There is a beautifully painted glass picture representing 
a lake, out of which flows a real waterfall upon a roll of this 
belting, which is called ‘Duxbak,’ because, as the manufac- 
turers say, ‘it sheds water like a duck’s back.’ The size and 
magnificence of this display can best be realized when ‘it is 
known that the beautiful big roll of belting is eight inches 
in width and forty-two inches in height. The rear of the 
plate of glass and the frame are lighted up with 148 elec- 
tric lights. The water falls from a fissure in the glass so 
naturally that it appears a natural waterfall from the lake 
itself. It drenches the entire surface of the belt coil, and 
the pond formed by the overflow covers the bottom part of 
the coil to a depth of eight inches. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the belt is soaked all day 
long in this depth of water in the tank, it is perfectly dry 
and flexible when the water is turned off at night and the 
tank drained. In fact, the belting is so firm and solid and 
has so little affinity for water that it hardly appears at all 
wet the instant the falls are turned off. In order to further 
demonstrate the absolutely waterproof character of the ‘Dux- 


bak’ belting the end of the roll is uncoiled and is erected 
under the falls so that the sides of the roll are thoroughly 
drenched. The water hits the belt just at the end of the lap, 
and plays continuously all day long right in the cement. 
This particular coil of belt has already remained under the 
water four months, and it is the intention of the makers, 
Charles A. Schieren & Co., to leave it there during the remainder 
of the Exposition, having confidence et it will be as good as 
new at the end of that time. 

“Visitors are greatly impressed by the substantial and honest 
character of this test, which is, in fact, the severest to which a 
belt could be subjected. When it merely revolves in water the 
tendency is to throw the water off the surface, but with the 
waterfall under high pressure, as in this demonstration, the 
water strives to enter every fibre of the leather, but without 
avail, and the waterproof cement makes the laps impervious as 
well.” 

This waterproof and steamproof belting will prove of excep- 
tional value in all establishments, such as sugar refineries on 
centrifugals, where belting necessarily comes in contact with 
molasses, and is in other ways subjected to steam and moisture. 
It seems certain that this is another of the American “new 
ideas” that is destined to be adopted. throughout the world for 
meeting special conditions. 

Some of the American belting manufacturers are adopting 


“ most progressive selling methods, which are of themselves alone 


certain to make friends for their product in the foreign markets. 


~ In these methods they are ahead: of the general run of manu- 
_ facturers who attempt to build up their export business. Messrs. 


Charles A. Schieren & Co., manufacturers of “Duxbak,” for in- 
stance, are sending some of their best men into the foreign mar- 
kets. The company already has a large and prosperous branch 
in Hamburg, and has recently had special representatives in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and expects to make an active campaign in 
this field. It is most liberal, too, in its guarantees as to the re- 
liability of its belting, inserting in all its advertising and letters 
the wish to have any belt returned that does not measure up to 
specifications. 


NEW WHITE FACTORY. 


The White Company have just issued their Bulletin No. 18, 
which is devoted mainly to a description of the new factory in 
which the White steamers are made. The pamphlet is copiously 
illustrated with’ two-color engravings, showing some of the 
notable features of the plant. The new White manufacturing 
establishment contains many novelties in factory construction, 
such as a great central corridor, 600 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
which is used solely as an avenue of communication between 
the other units of the plant. The factory is a one-story struc- 
ture with saw-tooth roof, so that every part of the plant has an 
abundance of natural light. There is a basement under each 
department for the storage of material, the basements com- 
municating with the main floor by means of electric elevators. 

The factory is so thoroughly fireproof that it is not insured, 
the company carrying its own risk, such as it is. The factory 
equipment is of that high grade which would naturally be ex- 
pected of a company of practically unlimited resources. The most 
interesting feature of the plant, however, is the highly developed 
methods of large scale production, the outgrowth of an experience 
of thirty-five years in the production of high grade machinery in 
quantity. A typical illustration in the bulletin shows a double 
milling machine, making a certain cut on an engine case. This 
machine, having once been adjusted to make this one cut, 
is not readjusted to do any other work until it has made this 
cut on an entire season’s supply of engine cases. It is such far- 
seeing factory methods, combined with the popularity of the 
product, which have made the White Company the largest manu- 
facturer of large touring cars in the world. 

A few pages in the new bulletin are devoted to an announce- 
ment of the White models for 1908. 
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STARRETT TWIN GAS HEATER. 


The Starrett patented double tube gas heaters are made with 
nickel plated burners and japanned bases, and with their attach- 
ments prove to be most convenient and effective heaters for use 
in various mechanical arts. 

Their effectiveness lies in their scientific construction, being 
so.made as to cause the gas 
and air to become thoroughly 
mixed for perfect combustion 
while passing through deflec- 
tors in base of tubes. The 
tubes are so formed as to 
cause the flames to penetrate 
each other at cross angles, thus 
producing a clean, intense heat, 
free from smoke and with no 
waste of gas. 

The heater will be found very useful in the machine shop, as it 
is convenient for tempering small tools, melting lead, babbitt, etc., 
and as a forge for light work it will be found very valuable. 
Plumbers, tinsmiths, electricians, jew- 
elers, dentists, barbers and others will 
also find it valuable. For laboratory 
and household use it has no equal. Over 
it a quart of water will boil in six 
minutes. 

By reference to the above cuts the 
directions for using this heater for tool 
work may be followed. 

Screw the burner to the base so that 
the tool: holder (when in use) will 
be horizontal. If blaze is not vertical, 
bend. one of the deflectors in or out. 
They are made for directing the flow of 
gas to the ducts. Do not get them too 
close together. 

In hardening tools, the burner should 
be shielded from light and draft. Avoid 
leakage at joints. Best results are at- 
tained with a full head of gas, which, 
with the air, is injected: through the 
mixing chamber, producing a blast. 

Do not turn the blaze below a blue color, as good results can- 
not be obtained with a white blaze. If a white blaze appears 
on lighting, turn out and _ relight. 
For holding small pieces to be heated, 
roll up several different sized tubes 
of tin to act as holders. 

Soldering irons with short han- 
dles can be used with this heater 
without fear of heating the handle. 

The two and three burner heaters. 
are made with a graduated adjusting 
tube on the end, to supply the gas 
to one or more burners. For exam- 
ple, if gas is desired in one burner 
only, adjust the tube so that the fig- 
ure one will coincide with the index 
mark on the base; for gas in two 
burners have the figure two coincide 
with the index, and so on. 

Among the other Starrett products 
selling largely abroad may be men- 
tioned steel rules, straight edges, 
steel tapes, steel squares, protractors, 
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caliper 
squares, pocket slide calipers, micrometer calipers, bevels, screw 
pitch gauges, depth gauges, clamps, jack screws, plumb bobs, 
center indicators, hack saws and frames, scribers, scratch gauges, 
cut nippers, surface gauges, speed indicators, calipers, etc. 


inclinometers, 
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BRADLEY “METAL CLASP” HALL HOOKS. 


The Atlas Manufacturing Company, 125 Water street, New 
Haven, Conn., have recently placed upon the market the hall or 
bathroom hook illustrated herewith. The hook émbodies the 
principal features of their regular coat and hat hook, viz., the 
use of the metal clasp in the corner of the hook, which adds 
great strength and results in 
a much more open and roomy 
hook, The device for keep- 
ing the hook from turning on 
the screw, viz., the swell at 
the back of the lower hook, 
still continues to be a feature. 
In fact, the only difference be- 
tween this hall hook and the 
regular hook is in the fact 
that it is a larger hook 
to commence with, being four inches long, and in the fact that 
the upper hook is lengthened and turned upward so as to give 
a secure support for hats of all shapes and sizes. It is furnished 


japanned, coppered, tinned, brass and nickel plated, and packed 
one-quarter gross in a paper box, six gross in a-case. 


FERRO ENGINES ABROAD. 


After making a careful study of the foreign field the Ferro 
Machine and Foundry Company, of Cleveland, became so thor- 
oughly impressed with the possibilities of selling their type of 
marine engine abroad that May 15 they organized a foreign 
department to carry on correspond- 
ence in the five principal European 
languages, and issue catalogues and 
literature in French, German and 
Spanish. The results obtained from 
this aggressive foreign campaign of 
less than two months have been re- 
markable, considering the fact that it 
has been carried on through corre- 
spondence alone. 

Ferro engines have been sold in 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Spain, 


Italy, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, China, Australia, 
Mexico, Central America and the 


principal South American countries, 
besides Cuba, Porto Rico and Pana: 
ma. The largest business in any one 
foreign country has been done 
through the British agency of Joseph 
Day & Co., London, who have lately placed an order for sixteen 
more Ferro engines, making a total of seventy-five engines since 
the first of the year. The second largest Ferro foreign agency is 
in Russia, with A. W. Starikoff, of Moscow, who has sold forty- 
three engines in 1907. 
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DISINFECTANT AND ANIMAL DIP. 


Zenoleum, manufactured by the Zenner Disinfectant Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., is maintaining its good record for large sales 
and effective use. It is claimed for Zenoleum that it is a disin- 


fectant, animal dip, antiseptic, insecticide, lice killer and vermin 
destroyer; it is absolutely non-poisonous, stainless, non-explosive, 
non-inflammable, non-corrosive, and in fact an ideal disinfectant 
in every way. It is perfectly safe to have about the house and 
stable, as it will not in any way injure children or live stock. 

It can be used about the household. It also has a great 
many uses in connection with the various classes of live stock, 
especially cattle, sheep, swine, horses, donkeys, mules and poultry. 

It is used and publicly recommended by forty-three State agri- 
cultural colleges in the United States 
and foreign countries. It is especially 
valuable in cases of skin trouble, such 
as mange, scabies, surfeit, ringworms, 
etc. 

When used about the home as a gen- 
eral disinfectant it purifies the air and 
disinfects articles with which it comes 
in contact. It leaves everything in a 
thoroughly wholesome and sanitary con- 
dition. It can be used in scrub water, 
as a spray, or can be left to evaporate 
in open dishes with water. It can also 
be used in boiling water, so that the 
fumes will rise and penetrate. It is 
especially desirable for disinfecting and 
deodorizing sinks, cesspools, vaults, 
closets, drains, garbage receptacles and sickroom vessels. 

The biggest and best hospitals throughout the United States 
buy and use it in large quantities as a general disinfectant and 
antiseptic, also for sterilizing bedding and table linen from in- 
fectious cases, putting Zenoleum right in the laundry water. 

It is used all over the United States and Canada in public 
buildings such as hotels, schools, colleges, hospitals, office build- 
ings, prisons, factories, railroad stations, railroad trains, steam- 
ships, stores and the home. 

The machine is made of oxidized copper, with a capacity of 
about a quart; works automatically, emptying itself about once a 
month. It is easily filled and taken care of, requiring attention 
about once a month, being filled just the same as an ordinary 
kerosene lamp. The machine is made in two styles, one style 
having a front drip which drops directly into the urinal bowls, 
and the second style being connected with the closets with about 
three feet of brass piping. 

The machine fluid has a bright red tinge, highly aromatic in 
odor, very oily in nature and very penetrating in its disinfecting 
powers. It is shipped ready for use, and requires no dilution or 
change. 


ATRISINEE Cc TANT 


The London office of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Salisbury 
House, Finsbury Circus, announces that it has just secured 
an order for one of this company’s vertical cross compound 
Reynolds Corliss engines, 26 inch and 56 inch by 48 inch. 
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BRASS GOODS. 


The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company was organized 
in 1869 at Waterbury, Conn., for the purpose of manufacturing 
brass goods. Soon after its formation the company purchased 
the plant of the Hayden Griggs Manufacturing Company, and 
in 1871 acquired the brass rolling mills of the Thomas Manufac- 
turing Company, of Thomaston, Conn. The establishments at 
both Waterbury and Thomaston have been enlarged from year 
to year until they now comprise one of the most extensive plants 
for the manufacture of sheet brass, rod, tubing and wire in the 
world. 

In the Waterbury plant are manufactured oil stoves, oil bi- 
cycle lamps, lamp trimmings, kerosene burners, candlesticks, 
copper rivets and burrs, butts, chain, telephone and clock bells, etc. 

The general offices and salesrooms are located at 279 Broad- 
way, New York City, and are under the direct management of 
Mr. Albert E. Snow, who has been with the company since 1890. 

This firm is enjoying a good foreign trade, which is increasing 
very rapidly. Separate catalogues are issued from time to time 

on metal, kerosene 

lamp goods, gas goods 
and electrical parts. 

These books are valu- 

able for the different 

lines of trade for 

which they are pre- 

pared and will be sent 
. to interested parties 
' on request, prepaid. 


LOZIER CARS. 


One of the fore- 
most examples of the 
high state of perfec- 
tion reached in the au- 
tomobile industry in 
this country is the car 
manufactured by the 
Lozier Company, of 
New York. This com- 
pany has been known 
in the foreign markets 
for many years as 
builders of Cleveland 
bicycles, and later 
as manufacturers of 
marine motors, the 
building of which 
was commented about 
ten years ago. In commencing the manufacture of automobiles 
in 1904, they adopted a somewhat different policy from that fol- 
lowed by the majority of automobile builders. They constructed 
the cars in their own factories, practically from raw material, 
and followed the same exacting methods and careful system of 
supervision and inspection which were employed in the manufac- 
ture of their bicycles and marine motors. Therefore, instead of 
attempting to produce a large number of purchasing motors, 
transmission, parts, etc., and merely assembling, they carefully 
built up an organization capable of producing a distinctly original 
car and one that could successfully compete with the best foreign 
cars. 

Even in the earliest models put out the company made known 
its intention of producing a high grade car by the employment of 
such features as 36 inch wheels, Hess-Bright bearings, mechan- 
ically actuated inlet and exhaust valves, double ignition system 
employing high tension magneto and storage batteries, long 
wheel base (117 inches), and other important devices and fea- 
tures, 
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IMPROVED PIPE 
BENDING MACHINE. 


The machine shown in 
the accompanying illustration 
embodies many new and de- 
sirable features, and its ef- 
ficiency, durability and ease of 
operation have placed it in 
high favor with users of this 
class of machinery. It has 
been found to be of most ap- 
preciable value in plants 
where there is much pipe or 
conduit work, and it is 
adapted for any and all kinds 
of pipe bending. 

The machine is strongly 
constructed and will stand 
great stress. It is designed 
to be easily portable and has 
a telescopic stand, which can 
be raised or lowered to a suit- 
able height. When the base 
is fastened, the upper part 
swivels. A universal arm or 
section for the stand is also 
furnished, so that if desired 
the face plate can be placed 
in a horizontal position at 
any height from the floor. 

The gears of the machine 
are all cut and of heavy pitch; 
the ratio of gearing, 25 to l, 
gives. a powerful leverage. 
The continuous rotary move- 
ment of the face plate, upon 
which the quadrants or 


PIPE BENDING 


formers are located, is a de- 
sirable advantage, as it is of 
much importance and con- 
venience for many classes of 
work. The resistance stud is 
located on a movable arm 
provided with a “T” slot, per- 
mitting the stud to be placed 
anywhere within the radius 
of the arm. This particular 
feature offers adaptability for 
any sort of pipe bending. 
Piping of steel, iron, brass, 
copper and other material 
can be bent cold up to and 
including 2 inches in diame- 
ter. The machine is also 
adaptable by means of special 
formers for bending light 
angles, flat and tee bars. 
The gears, body of the 
machine and the stand have 
been carefully proportioned 
for the stress that they must 
stand, and the durability of 
the machine is one of its 
most marked features. It 
weighs complete 750 pounds. 
The outside dimensions are 4 
feet 7 inches in width and 5 
feet in height; the base of 
the stand measures 18 by 18 
inches. The machine is fur- 
nished either mounted on an 
adjustable stand or with a 
plain stand. Hendrick & 
Smith, Germantown, Pa., are 


MACHINE. the makers. 


ier -PUBLICATIONS 


TURBINE GENERATOR. 


“The Curtis Steam Turbine Generator’ is the title of a large 
pamphlet (No. 4531) issued by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., that is perhaps the most complete and hand- 
some publication ever sent out by any turbine manufacturer. The 
printing and general style of the pamphlet is very attractive, but 
will be found of a special interest to engineers on account of the 
information given with regard to superheat, vacuum, economy, 
etc., and the details of construction and operation of all parts 
of the Curtis apparatus. 

Under the heading of “Economy” detailed tests are given 
of 9,000 kilowatt, 5,000 kilowatt, 2,250 kilowatt and 
1,000 kilowatt turbines, which show some very remarkable high 
efficiencies. The advance made by this “type of turbine is il- 
lustrated by the maker’s claim that nearly 1,000,000 kilowatts of 
Curtis steam turbine generators have been sold. Special atten- 
tion is called to the flat efficiency curve giving high efficiency at 
overloads and light loads, the simplicity of design, the low main- 
tenance, the economy in space, etc. 

This publication seems to be typical of the recent desire to 
have such information written by and to engineers, and the fol- 
lowing synopsis of its contents will show the wide field covered: 


Advantage of vertical shaft type, economy of space, building ma- 
terials and steam, clearances, flow of steam, balance, lubrication, 
the construction of buckets, governors, foundation, low pressure 
turbines, vacuum, regulation, parallel operation, ventilation, 
economy, etc. 

Of the illustrations, the following may be taken as having 
special interest: those showing the interior of the Fisk Street 
Station at Chicago and cross sectional view of a 9,000 kilowatt 
turbine, the method of cutting and riveting buckets, the hydraulic 
governor, low pressure turbine sets installed and economy 
curves. 

PicrurE Frames.—The Pioneer Portrait and Picture Frame 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., issues a handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue listing its line of picture frames and framed pictures. 
Among the goods illustrated are religious oleographs, family rec- 
ords, pastel fac-similes, photo colors, frames and supplies, 

CarriAGEes.—Frank J. Enger, Cincinnati, Ohio, issues export 
catalogue No. 27, illustrating and describing this firm’s well known 
line of high grade carriages, known as the “Clover Leaf Line.” 
Among the vehicles listed are the Acme cart, phaeton cart, trap 
cart, Cape Colony four passenger cart, Corning buggy, cut-under 
trap, phaeton, Handy surrey, barouche, victoria and German vic- 
toria, 
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THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 


With this number the AMERICAN EXPorRTER reaches 
its thirty-first year. The publication celebrates the at- 
tainment of that age by the first issue of its DOMESTIC 
SUPPLEMENT, a monthly bulletin of export information 
for the American manufacturer engaged in or seeking 
foreign trade. 

It is our belief that this SUPPLEMENT will prove of 
material value in adding to the usefulness of the AMERI- 
CAN Exporter, both to its readers abroad and to its 
advertisers in this country. 

The mission of the AMERICAN ExXporTER is primarily 
to inform foreign buyers and importers regarding Amer- 
ican machinery and American goods. The mission of 
the SUPPLEMENT, on the other hand, is to inform the 
American manufacturer of foreign markets and foreign 
needs. 


It would seem that the combination which the publi- 
cation and its offshoot will form should result in a serv- 
ice which will be a strong factor in bringing foreign 
buyers and American manufacturers in closer touch with 
one another. 

During the past thirty years’ existence of the AMERI- 
CAN Exporter this periodical has grown in accordance 
with the vast increase of America’s foreign trade. In 
those thirty years the AMERICAN Exporter has seen the 
foreign trade of the United States grow from small be- 
ginnings to the present vast size, and it is the publica- 
tion’s hope that the coming thirty years will see its ex- 
port trade increase as rapidly as in the past. 


FOREIGN TRADE TOURS. 


When this number of the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
reaches its readers abroad the publication will have two 
foreign trade tours under way at the same time. Mr. 
Hough will complete his European trip about December 
1, which has been in every way one of the most suc- 
cessful of the foreign trade tours organized and under- 
taken by the American .Exporter. Mr. Hough has 
been received with the greatest cordiality by importcrs 
and buyers in the countries of Europe which he has 
visited, and his trip has resulted in a much clearer un- 
derstanding on the part of foreign buyers of a great 
many lines of machinery and goods advertised in the 
AMERICAN Exporter, and in not a few cases of ar- 
rangements being entered into for foreign representa: 
tion for the American manufacturers. In addition, Mr. 
Hough has sent reports which will be of great value in 
assisting American manufacturers to adapt their goods 
to various European markets of importance. 

On November 2d Mr. Lampman sails for Cuba to 
undertake a tour of that island, similar to that which 
Mr. Hough is making in Europe. American manufac- 
turers have shown great interest in Mr. Lampman’s: 
trip, and he goes armed with valuable information for 
the Cuban importers. 


DOMESTIC SUPPLEMENT. 


Our foreign readers are cordially invited to write us 
regarding any topics which they think should be brought 
to the attention of American manufacturers and export- 
ers. Our new Domestic SUPPLEMENT offers an excellent 
medium for the discussion of topics relative to the mutual 
advantages of exporters and importers. Suggestions as | 
to adapting American goods to specific foreign markets 
will be especially welcome. 
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The AMERICAN “EXPORTER 
A WORD AT bespeaks for its Domestic 
THE START. Supplement the attention— 


: and some indulgence at first 
—of the American manufacturers who have assisted 
in placing the parent publication in its present position 
of importance and usefulness. 

Our Supplement is the result of a desire upon our 
part, one which has grown in recent months, to talk to 
American manufacturers engaged in foreign trade and 
discuss with them the many export problems, hints, sug- 
gestions and foreign trade news items which constantly 
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come under our notice. For several reasons it is im- 
politic to hold such discussions in the regular columns 
Among these reasons may 
be cited the fact that matter of the keenest interest to the 
American manufacturer does not interest the foreign 
buyers and importers, who make up the vast majority 
of our readers. Obviously, our duty to both reader and 
advertiser is to make the AMERICAN EXporTER as reada- 
ble as possible to the men who are buyers, or prospective 
buyers, of American goods. 

The decision to issue a supplement in the nature of 
an export bulletin for the American manufacturer was 
the result of careful consideration. From day to day the 
original project has grown, and it is already of greater 
importance and scope, and a bigger undertaking, than 
we had originally anticipated. In fact, at the start we 
merely planned publishing the Supplement as a once- 
in-a-while adjunct to our regular publication—a sort of 
heart-to-heart talk to American manufacturers, to be 
printed whenever we had enough good material to print. 
We soon saw, however, that it would be necessary to 
publish it regularly each month, and at the moment of 
going to press for this, the first, issue, we find ourselves 
bothered, not by the problem as to what to print but as 
to what to leave out—for we have more to say than we 
have room to print it in, and several pages of what seem 
splendid material are regretfully laid on the table until 
next month. 

In publishing this Supplement we have but one aim, 
namely, to assist, as much as in our power lies, Ameri- 
can manufacturers to increase their foreign trade. This 
is, and has always been, the aim of the AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER, and the publication of the Domestic Supplement 
promises to be a valuable lieutenant for the AMERICAN 
F.xporter itself. 
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TRADE-MARKS IN AUSTRALIA. 


American manufacturers who are selling goods to 
Australia should give immediate attention to the matter 
of registering trade-marks in that country if they have 
not already done so. 

A prominent manufacturing concern—an advertiser in 
the AMERICAN ExporTER—has for some years been sell- 
ing agricultural machinery to Australia through a certain 
agent. Recently they began negotiations which promised 
to give them a more advantageous agency proposition in 
Australia, but when the papers were about to be signed a 
communication was received from the former agents 
stating that they had copyrighted the trade-mark of the 
machinery and no one else could sell the line of goods 
without the permission of these agents. 

It is obvious that if the claim of these agents is upheld 
the American manufacturers in question are placed in a 
most awkward position, as they cannot sell their own 
goods in Australia except through the medium of these 
agents or with their permission. 

It is comparatively recently that the law which ap- 
parently makes the claim of these agents good went into 
effect. The Australian Commonwealth Trade-Mark Act 
went into effect on April 22, 1906. It extends to the 
whole Commonwealth, and any trade-mark already regis- 
tered in any of the states of Australia can be extended 
to the whole of Australia, unless previously applied for 
in any other state by another party. 

As (subject to extremely strong proof of superior 
right by another party) the first applicant will be consid- 
ered the rightful owner of the trade-mark, and in other 
countries firms have lost valuable trade-marks through 
others registering their marks first, it is desirable that all 
firms wishing to have their trade-marks registered in 
Australia should apply promptly. 

The AMERICAN ExporTER is now in communication 
with the American consul-general at Melbourne, Australia, 
regarding this matter, but the case which has so recently 
been called to our attention proves the necessity of prompt 
action from American manufacturers who are engaged 
in or seeking Australian trade. Similar cases in other 
countries, notably Germany, have frequently arisen. 


Meat MACHINERY IN BraziLt.—Consul General G. E. 
Anderson, of Rio de Janeiro, writes that there should be 
an opening for the sale of American meat working ma- 
chinery in that part of Brazil. The development of the 
sausage making industry is going on rapidly and the use 
of meat waste is more general. Practically all the work 
is done in small establishments and largely by hand. 
There are no supply houses dealing in machinery and ap- 
pliances peculiar to the meat trade. What machinery is 
now sold is either handled in connection with a general 
line or is imported direct by the manufacturer. 


Ir 1s reported that the Brazilian Government is hav- 
ing three battleships constructed by British firms. The 
vessels will probably be of the Dreadnought type. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Tue AMERICAN EXPORTER Woutp BE GLap To 
RECEIVE COMMUNICATIONS FROM MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN REGARD TO THE 
SuBJOINED LETTER. 


To the Editor of the AMERICAN Exporter, New York 
City: 
Dear Sir—For some time past the Lancashire manu- 


' facturers of textile machinery have delayed more and 


more the delivery of Continental orders, while the steady 


increase of the textile industry, especially cotton, creates 


a greater demand for machines, particularly in southern 
Europe. 

The market has to be supplied and trade must go 
where orders can be filled with greatest speed and regu- 
larity. 

Sig. Pagnacio, former general manager of Stau- 
renghi & Co.’s weaving mills in Monza (Milan), having 
left the firm in order to start a mill of his own, told me 
that he could not get machinery delivered to him within 
eighteen months at the least. Switzerland is in the same 
case—the Milan representative of the Ruti (Switzerland) 
Textile Machinery Works told me that they did not 
care to accept orders from new customers, as they have 
quite enough to do supplying the old ones. ; 

It would therefore be interesting to know how Amer- 
ican manufacturers stand in this respect; that is to say, 
whether they are prepared and willing to supply at least 
the Italian requirements with reasonable speed. 

I mention Italy, not because it is the only country 
that suffers from this scarcity of machinery, but because 
it is the most seriously affected, and therefore the most 
promising market. I might add, also, because the textile 
industry in Italy is progressing and increasing remark- 
ably. . Dp . 

Awaiting your answer with the utmost interest, I am, 
dear sir, very respectfully yours, 


, 


Manchester, England. 
P. S.—I am indebted for the name and address of 
your valuable paper to the U. S. Consulate in Manchester, 
where it is, by the way, conspicuously displayed in a 
prominent place. As the contents of the above letter 
are of a nature to interest your textile machinery man- 
ufacturers, I hope you will grant it a corner, however 
small, in your valuable paper. : 


a 


Ranp Mininc ReEguirEMEnTs of electrical machinery 
and equipment are especially numerous just now. 


Tue Care Cotony is just now an improved market 
for galvanized iron, cement, paints and other building 
materials. 


GERMAN FIELDS FOR AMERICAN CULTIVATION. 


Intelligent Efforts to Enter the Teutonic Market Certain of Profitable Results—Importance of 
Registering Trade-Marks. 


BY B. OLNEY HOUGH. 


BERLIN, September 10, 1907. 

NY good American article can be sold in Germany 
today—if properly introduced and pushed. I be- 

lieve this statement to be true. It was made to me the 
other day by an American gentleman resident in Ger- 
many for twenty years. But emphasis must be laid upon 
the if. Certain American goods that I can name are to- 
day being largely sold in Germany at very considerably 


higher prices than competing German goods command. 


and for no other reason than that conveyed by those 
familiar American expressions, hustle, push, enterprise— 
qualified by the adjective intelligent. It goes without 
saying that Germany is an exceedingly hard market to 
cultivate. That is natural in view of the extraordinarily 
high and scientific development of her own manufactur- 
ing industries. On every hand I hear but one report as 
to present business in American goods in general in this 
country—very prosperous and constantly growing. How- 
ever, there is room here for many more of our manufac- 
turers than are today represented. What result will at- 
tend the efforts of new manufacturers to obtain a footing 
here depends absolutely and solely upon themselves. The 
man who fancies that a half-way or a half-hearted effort 
will get him business in this great country is doomed to 
disappointment. Measures that may do well enough for 
Guatemala, for example, will not result profitably in Ger- 
many. In Germany we are face to face with a prodig- 
iously successful people and one inordinately proud of 
that success. Here we come into competition on their 
own ground with manufacturers who not only have 
- imitative but inventive genius, who not only are past 
grand masters in the technique of their several trades but 
unequalled adepts in the broad aspects of international 
commerce. As merchants (in distinction from manufac- 
turers) they have devoted time, thought and serious study 
to trade aspects that too many of our American shippers 
are wofully ignorant of. It follows, therefore, that 
while the careless or indifferent manufacturer may stum- 
ble upon a good business in Germany, permanent and 
notable success will only be his who organizes his cam- 
paign scientifically, systematically, on broad and intelli- 
gent lines. : 
Yesterday I was shown $2,000 worth of American 
goods lying now, as they have for two years past, useless 
and unsalable in a large wholesale merchant’s warehouse 
here in Berlin. Why? Because without warning or 
notice the manufacturer had suddenly made up his mind 
that red boxes were more attractive than black. Un- 
luckily for the manufacturer, and for his Berlin connec- 


tion, the German customers had become accustomed to 
the black boxes and would have none of the red. There- 
fore the $2,000 worth of goods lies and will lie until the 
Berlin merchant can get rid of it somehow, for some 
price. This is only one concrete example of scores of 
similar instances that I have myself observed in the 
course of some years’ experience. I have even heard 
American manufacturers who have been in fault in cases 
of the sort sneer at what they called the “childishness” 
of the foreigner. But the broad gauge American does 
not set himself up as a model on a pedestal that all the 
world may admire and wonder. No! Those American 
manufacturers who have studied foreign idiosyncrasies 
and have made the notable successes in foreign business 
willingly recognize the necessity of catering to customs 
and habits of thought no less than of person, no matter 
how strange and absurd they may appear. “Semper 
idem” is the motto that should invariably rule one’s wares 
destined for any foreign market. If improvements are 
made the foreign customers should first be consulted. 

One German trader in conversation with me the other 
day asserted that he was constantly importing goods from 
a certain Wisconsin manufacturer and reshipping from 
Germany to Cuba and to Mexico, because, as he said, he 
knew how to ship, had studied the trade as the American 
manufacturer has not. I laughed, for “one swallow 
does not make the summer” and similar instances in the 
trade of every country under the sun are not rare. I men- 
tion it as an illustration of the pride the German mer- 
chant takes in the study he has devoted to export 
problems, and the fact is not to be gainsaid that in export 
business as in the detail of some manufacturing indus- 
tries the German now leads the world. They lead because 
they have studied it, studied hard and conscientiously as 
the German does most things, and they have studied it 
because they have had to in order to make their country 
what-it is today. ‘What will American exports be when 
our people, too, have to study trade as they have never 
had to yet,’ said an American consul to me last week, 
rubbing his hands in glee at the prospect. 

There are several considerations that must ever be 
kept before the attention of American manufacturers 
seeking a German market. Patents and trade-marks are 
among the most important. Any article that is patented 
at home should, if possible, be thoroughly protected in 
Germany also. The only possible exception to this rule 
is in the case of goods that can never conceivably be 


manufactured in Germany or cannot be so cheaply manu- 


factured here as to defy our competition plus freights 
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and duties. But many Americans fail to appreciate the 
fact that to make a German patent valid it must be 
“worked” here within three years from its date. That is, 
the machine or whatever it may be must be manufactured 
in Germany. Owing to the existence of satisfactory 
facilities for manufacturing, and that at quite as low cost 
as in the United States, many of our manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in machinery, now have established German 
factories, in many cases largely manned by American 
foremen. Other manufacturers keep their patents alive by 
arranging with German establishments to manufacture for 
them such minimum quantities as will answer legal re- 
quirements. : 

As to trade-marks, it must be remembered that in 
Germany the rule is “first come, first served.” Hans 
Schmidt, of Dresden, or Max Miiller, of Frankfurt, can 
copyright Standard Oil trade-marks, for instance, if he 
chooses, if they are not already protected by the origina- 
tors, or some one else, in Germany. When the copyright 
here is once obtained the German law jealously protects 
the man regarded by it as the owner. At least two cases 
have come within my personal knowledge in recent years 
where American manufacturers who had begun to de- 
velop a good business in Germany but had never given 
a thought to such a trifle as copyrighting their trade- 
marks here, awoke one fine morning to find that enter- 
prising Germans had copyrighted those marks im their 
own names. In one of these cases the American concern 
wished to do away with their old agent, but the first 
independent importers of the goods were promptly served 
with legal papers proving ownership in the trade-mark to 
reside in the former agent and they were forced to return 
the goods to New York. The old agent still controls that 
line. The mark was known and wanted—no one else can 
supply it. In the second case to which I have referred 
the original American manufacturers were actually cut 
out of this market, for, in view of the success the goods 
were meeting with, a German manufacturer made pre- 
cisely the same thing and stamped his product with the 
original American mark, which he was shrewd enough to 
copyright for himself. A large and promising American 
business was thus nipped in the bud. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that those 
American firms who establish branch houses or offices in 
Germany usually find it more economical as well as safe 
to register such branches in the form of German limited 
_liability companies—“Gesellschaft m. b. H.” as they are 
called. I am told that fees for such reg‘stration are light 
and that there are no obstacles to the formation of such 
companies here, for all of the officers may reside in 
America. An income tax is thus avoided and the interest 
of the proprietors better safeguarded than is possible 
under German (and usual European) law when business 
is done through an agent for a foreign house. 

One other matter must be referred to in any review of 
American. business in Germany, and particularly just at 
this time. This is the new tariff agreement between the 
United States and Germany. It is perhaps difficult to 


comment on this subject without drifting into questions 
of politics, which it is the desire of the AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER to avoid. Without claiming any profound knowl- 
edge of the subject I may be permitted to say that two 
features of the situation are emphasized by Americans 
engaged in business in Germany. First, Germany was 
entirely within her rights in withdrawing from the United 
States the privileges of the “most favored nation” column 
and, indeed (some people go so far as to say), could 
hardly be blamed for so doing. Second, that the commer- 
cial agreement becoming effective July 1 last was prob- 
ably the very best that could be done or hoped for under 
the circumstances. Here in Germany our fellow-Ameri- 
cans feel that the pronounced irritation that has been felt 
in the United States against Germany because she pro- 
posed to alter the old order of things and against the 
tariff commission, both for what they did and what they 
failed to do, is entirely unjustified and uncalled for. I may 
add a concrete and rather interesting expression of the 
result in one line of American goods seriously affected 
by the new arrangement and strikingly put to me in this 
form by the manager of the American department of the 
larg-st house in Germany in the line of business indi- 
cated. The old duty on the lighter forms of American 
machine tools entering Germany, machinery up to 500 
kilos in weight, I believe, was at the rate of 3 marks per 
100 kilos, a mere nothing, equalling an average of only 
about 1 per cent. on the value of the machines. The new 
duty on this class of machinery is 20 marks per 100 kilos, 
which works out equivalent to about 10 per cent. on the 
value. And yet the expectation seems to be general that 
we shall continue to do business in Germany even in these 
light tools in spite of the increase from 1 per cent. to 
10: percent: 


MunicipaL IMPROVEMENTS IN YOKOHAMA.—Exten- 
sive municipal improvements, other than the important 
harbor developments planned or under way, are soon to be 
entered upon and should interest various American indus- 
tries. According to the monthly publication of the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce, the Yokohama waterworks 
extension will be made public in October. The population 
of Yokohama is now put at 350,000, and at present the 
water supply is 18 gallons per capita a day. It is project- 
ed to increase this capacity to 25 gallons per capita for 
800,000 or 1,000,000 population. It is also planned to ex- 
tend the waterworks system to Hodogaya and other vil- 
lages. 


CATALOGUES FOR CONSULATE.—The American con- 
sulate, Colon, Panama, writes for catalogues and price 
lists covering the following lines of merchandise: Awn- 
ing and awning fixtures, barbers’ supplies, bicycles, boots 
and shoes, buggies, cotton goods, crockery and glassware, 
cash registers, clothing, drugs and chemicals, household 
and office furniture, men’s furnishing goods, hats and 
caps, hardware, jewelry, cameras. 


t 
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NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 


AMSTERDAM, August 16, 1907. 

Holland is, indeed, a small country, as we often re- 
mark in considering fields for the expansion of American 
foreign trade. And the market would in very truth be 
but a limited one for us were it not for the very large 
export trade which Dutch shipping merchants do with 
their thriving East Indian possessions. Java and Sumatra 
are strangely unfamiliar words to the ordinary American 
manufacturer. As a matter of fact they supply Dutch 
traders with a solid and substantial market of whose im- 
portance the world at large has little idea. By way 


of illustration let me repeat a statement made to me © 


by a large dealer in American steam pumps-in Amster- 
dam. In commenting on the business to the Dutch col- 


onies he remarked that he averaged sales of three of © 


our steam pumps every two days for shipment to the 
East. How many of our manufacturers have realized 
that so considerable a market existed, or that Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam afforded a basis for reaching it? Many 
other opportunities for the expansion of American trade 
await our manufacturers in many lines if they will take 
the necessary measures to cultivate the opportunities. The 
manufacturer who visits Amsterdam and, perhaps, Rot- 
terdam on the favorite combination trip of pleasure and 
business learns but little and probably sees nothing of the 
Dutch export shippers. A fortnight or a month might 
easily be spent among them and adequate arrangements 
for the presentation of goods to them, and the supply of 
samples, when possible, for transmission to colonial con- 
nections should form as large a part of our interests in 
Holland as the purely local trade. 

So far as Holland as a market is concerned it may be 
useful to remind our friends that we last year marketed 


here almost $100,000,000 worth of American products. - 


Our trade here seems to be in a most healthy condition, 
even though seriously handicapped for the time being by 
the universal complaint of greatly belated deliveries and 
some neglect of the markets’ requirements, due to our 
continued prosperity in the United States. Commercially 
speaking, from the point of view of export trade, our 
prosperity is a serious and a dangerous thing for us. The 
way has already been opened in more than one branch 
of business for German and English competitors who, 
altogether apart from considerations of comparative price 
or quality, possess many and obvious advantages over us 
which it will be the wise part to discount in every possible 
manner. Our Dutch customers ought to receive preferen- 
tial treatment over our home trade, not the contrary, and 
especial pains should be taken both to urge on the 
speediest possible shipments and to maintain prices as 
stable as may be consistent with actual costs of raw 
materials. European prices, it must be remembered, have 
not advanced in anything like the proportion that Ameri- 
can prices have, and the difference is inexplicable and 
exasperating to many a Dutch merchant who likes Ameri- 
can goods and, as a rule, does not like our German 
competitors. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL POSTAL REGULA- 
‘ TIONS. 


Of importance to American exporters are the new 
regulations applying to international postage, especially 
the reduction in the letter rate. 

The following extracts are taken from. Bulletin 8,381, 
issued by the Post Office Department August 21, 1907: 

The following principal provisions of the Universal Postal 
Convention of Rome applicable to articles mailed in the United 
States on and after October 1, 1907, addressed for delivery in for- 
eign countries, except Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the Republic of 
Panama, are published for the information and guidance of postal 
officials and the public: 

The postage rates (except the rate applicable to letters) re- 
main unchanged. They are as follows: 

For “letters,” five (5) cents for the first ounce, and three 
(3) cents for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce; pre- 
payment optional. 

For “postal cards,’ single, two (2) cents; double, four (4) 
cents each. 

For “commercial papers,’ five (5) cents for the first ten (10) 
ounces or less, and one (1) cent for each additional two (2) 
ounces or fraction of two (2) ounces. Limits of size and weight 
the same as for “prints.” The packages must not be closed 
against inspection. 

For “samples of merchandise,” two (2) cents for the first four 
(4) ounces or less, and one (1) cent for each additional two (2) 
ounces or fraction of two (2) ounces. Limit of weight, twelve 
(12) ounces; limit of size, twelve (12) by eight (8) by four (4) 
inches. The packages must not be closed against inspection. 

For, “prints” of every kind, one (1) cent for, each two (2) 
ounces or fraction of two (2) ounces. Limit of weight, four (4) 
pounds six (6) ounces; limit of size, eighteen (18) inches in any 
direction; except that when rolled the package may measure thirty 
(30) inches in length by four (4) inches in diameter, The pack- 
ages must not be closed against inspection. 

Postage upon all articles, other than letters, must be prepaid 
at least in part. Double the amount of the deficient postage cal- 
culated at the above rates, is collectible upon the delivery of 
articles upon which postage has not been prepaid in full, 

In the case of short-paid articles of any kind returned to the 
senders as undeliverable, the senders must pay the amount which 
would have been collected of the addressees if the article had 
been delivered. 

Commercial papers consist of articles written or drawn wholly 
or partly by hand which have not the nature of personal corre- 
spondence, such as deeds, invoices, insurance papers, etc.—in- 
cluding manuscript for publication, manuscript music, original and 
corrected tasks of pupils, excluding all comments on the work. 

Samples of merchandise must conform to the following con- 
ditions, viz.: 

They must be placed in bags, boxes or removable envelopes, 
in such manner as to permit of easy inspection. 

They must not have any salable value, nor bear any manu- 
script other than the name and social position of the sender, the 
address of the person for whom they are intended, a manufac- 
turer’s or trademark, numbers of order, prices and indications . 
relating to weight, size and quantity to be disposed of, or those 
necessary to precisely indicate the origin and nature of the mer- 
chandise. 

Articles of glass, liquids, oils, fatty substances, dry powders, 
as well as live bees, are admitted to the mails as “samples,” pro- 
vided they are packed in the following manner: 

Articles of glass must be packed solidly in boxes of metal or 
wood in a way to prevent all damage to other articles or the 
employees. 

Liquids, oils and substances easily liquefiable must be enclosed 


in glass bottles hermetically sealed. Each bottle must be placed 
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in a wooden box filled with spongy material sufficient to absorb 
the liquid in case the bottle should be broken. Finally, the box 
itself must be enclosed in a case of metal or wood with a screw 
top, or of strong and thick leather, 

Prints of all kinds are subject to the following conditions: 

Stamps and other forms of prepayment, whether canceled or 
not; prints constituting the sign of monetary value, articles the 
_ text of which has been altered after printing except as indicated 
below, are not mailable at the postage rate applicable to “prints.” 

Facsimile copies of manuscript or typewriting—if sent as prints 
—must be mailed at post office windows in not less than twenty 
(20) perfectly identical copies. 

Additions (by hand or other means) may be made to “prints” 
as follows: 


On the outside of the package or on the print itself, the name, 
business and residence of the sender, and date of despatch; to 
correct errors, cross out certain parts and make prominent by 
means of marks, certain parts of the text; to add the “copy” to 
the “proof,” and to make changes in and additions to the proof 
on separate sheets if necessary; to add to clippings from period- 
icals, the title, date, number and address of the periodical; to in- 
sert figures in price-lists, offers for advertisements, stock quota- 
tions, trade circulars and prospectuses, as well as the name of the 
traveler, the date, and the name of the locality through which he 
expects to pass, on notices of that kind; to add on notices relating 
to the movements of vessels, the dates of sailings and arrivals, as 
well as the names of the vessels; to add to notices of shipment, 
the date of shipment. 

No manuscript additions other than those indicated above are 
allowed upon prints. 

Prints must be wrapped so that the contents may be easily 
examined without damaging the cover. But cards need not be 
enclosed unless they are embellished by means of mica, ground 
glass or a similar substance, 

Cards bearing the title “postal card” or its equivalent are ad- 
missible to the mails at the postage rate applicable to “prints,” 
provided they conform to the general conditions prescribed therein 
for “prints.” If they do not conform to those conditions, they 
must be treated as postal cards. 

The following articles are prohibited circulation in 
international mails, viz.: 

Articles which do not conform to the conditions pre- 
scribed for them. 


Articles which may be dangerous, or likely to soil or 
damage other articles. 

Articles liable to customs duty. 

Any article the introduction and circulation of which 
is prohibited by the laws of the country of destination: 

Articles addressed by initials, or in pencil, are not allowed to 
be registered. 

Packages of prints destined for delivery in Persia or at native 
post offices in the Empire of China, are subject on delivery to ad- 
ditional postal charge equal to one cent, without regard to the 
amount of postage prepaid thereon. 

Unpaid or short-paid registered articles must be delivered to 
addresses without charge. 

A “reply coupon” may be purchased (price six (6) cents) at 
post offices, which upon presentation at a post office will entitle the 
person presenting it to receive (without charge) a postage stamp 
of that country equivalent in value to a 5-cent United States 
postage stamp. By this arrangement a person in the United 
States can furnish his correspondent in either of said countries 
with a postage stamp with which to prepay postage on a reply to 
his letter. The countries in which the reply coupon is invalid are: 

Madagascar, Mayotte, Mobele and French establishments in 
India; Orange River, Antigua, Barbados, Bermuda, Cyprus, 
Falkland Islands, British Guiana, Jamaica, Southern Nigeria, 
Sarawak, Trinidad and Zanzibar. 


FOREIGN TRADE NOTES. 


‘THe NATAL Estimates: LoomMinG Orpers.—The esti- 
mates of the Natal Government for the financial year end- 
ing June, 1908, include a number of items which are 
likely to bring a crop of good orders. Among these 
may be mentioned the following: Telegraph and 
telephone construction, £5,250; automatic sprinklers for 
Government buildings,. £1,800; development and im- 
provement of railways and railway buildings, £124,- 
000; construction of railways, £180,000, of which £60,- 


~ 000 is set down for the Natal-Cape line, and £120,000 


for branch lines; harbor works, £64,675, which includes 
provision for electric light and power extension, cranes, 
coaling plant, etc., and public works and buildings, £37,- 
750. The expenditure under all these heads is, of course, 
much less than was provided for in the last financial year, 
and shows the stringency with which all the South 
African Governments are cutting down expenses. The 
detailed estimates of the other colonies are not yet to 
hand, but they will doubtless furnish our manufacturers 
with much that is of interest. i 


CATALOGUES FOR CoNSULATE.—The American Consu- 
late at Antung, China, requests American manufacturers 
to forward their catalogues, preferably illustrated ones, 
that they may be filed at the consulate for reference. The 
consulate writes that it should be possible to create a 
market there for many lines of goods which are more or 
less in demand now, and requests as varied a line of cata- 
logues and literature as can be furnished it. 


Tue Mitsu BisH1 ENcInE Works, Nagasaki, Japan, 
has decided to construct a floating dock, with a capacity 
for vessels of 12,000 tons displacement. The dock will 
cost $750,000 gold. About 5,000 tons of iron material 
are required for its construction. Of the amount, 4,000 
tons have been ordered from the Edamitsu Iron Foundry, 
and the rest from an English iron foundry. It will be 
completed the year after next. 


DEVELOPMENT IN PANAMA. 


Consul James C. Kellogg, reporting from Colon, 
states that the port of Bocas del Toro will in a few years 
become one of well recognized importance in Central 
America. He writes: The nearness of the harbor of 
Bocas del Toro to Colon, and therefore to the Isthmian 
Canal Zone, makes it very likely that such fine bodies of 
water as the Chiriqui and Almirante bays will be utilized 
during and after the construction of the great Isthmian 
waterway. The bay of Chiriqui extends from Bocas del 
Toro to its farthest point, about 60 miles, and is about 12 
miles wide. It is a safe harbor for vessels in all kinds 
of weather and can accommodate a great number at a 
time. Another reason why Bocas del Toro will become 
of more importance is that it is the most northern port 
of Panama on the Atlantic Ocean side, its northern limit 
being the boundary line between Panama and Costa Rica. 


ea 


NEW CONTRACTS. 


Advance Information on Important Projects Which Will Require American Machinery, Equip- 
| ment and Supplies. 


NEW CUBAN RAILROAD PROJECT. 


The Yu-Muri Railway and Tramway Company is the 
title of a new concern which plans to build abaut 150 
miles of new lines in Cuba. Initially the road will serve 
as a mode of transportation for the large quantities. of 
bananas, pineapples, cocoa and hardwoods which now 


cannot be profitably marketed because of the very primi- 


tive means of communication between the interior points 


in the north of the Province of Santiago and Baracoa— . 


the principal port in that part of the world. Later on the 
road is to be extended to Guantanamo, and then on to 
Santiago. 

Construction work on the first Baracoa section—about 
10 miles—will begin within a few weeks, and contracts 
will be let here for equipment, etc. Among the people 
principally interested here are the shipping house of Wal- 
ford & Co., 10 Bridge street, New York. 

The company will be incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York within the next few days. The 
capital will be $1,200,000. 

J. J. Wetmore, of Philadelphia, brother of Moses C. 
Wetmore, the St. Louis banker, is also largely concerned 
in the project. Mr. Wetmore while here makes his 
headquarters at the offices of Arthur Giesler, consulting 
engineer, Columbia Building, 29 Broadway. 


TWELVE THOUSAND HORSE POWER MEX- 
ICO POWER PROJECT. 


The Michoacan Power Company, formed in the inter- 
est of the Guanajuato Power and Electric Company, 
which owns an 8,000 horse power hydro-electric plant 
on the Duero River near Zamora in the State of Michoa- 
can, Mexico, and supplies the Guanajuato mining region 
with power, plans to build two big plants on the Angulo 
River. The necessary concessions have already been ac- 
quired from the Mexican Federal Government. The 
combined capacity of these plants will be 12,000 horse 
power, and what is known as the Moriega concession 
permits of the utilization of sufficient water to generate 
8,000 horse power, while another concession—the Brunel 
—carries the privilege of constructing a 4,000 horse 
power station. In connection with these projects a 90 
mile transmission line will be built, which will convey 
the electric energy to Guanajuato. 

Henry Hine, formerly general manager of the Stanley 
Electric Manufacturing Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
which concern is one of the General Electric Company’s 
affiliations, is president of the company. Among others 


largely interested in the scheme are John Hays Hammond, 
of the Guggenheim interests, who is vice president, and 
Chas. A. Coffin, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, which concern is also primarily concerned in the 
enterprise. The New York offices of the Guanajuato- 
Michoacan interests are in the Hanover National Bank 
Building. The purchases will aggregate fully $1,500,000. 


MORE EQUIPMENT FOR BIG CUBAN SUGAR 
PLANTATIONS. 


The Cuban-American Sugar Company, which con- 
trols on behalf of the American Sugar Refining Company 
six of the big sugar plantations in Cuba, is planning the 
practical doubling of the capacity of the Chaparra fac- 
tory, the largest on the island. This will mean the expen- 
diture of nearly $2,000,000 in equipment, all of which is 
expected to be purchased in the United States. Chas. 
Hedeman, the general manager of the Honolulu Iron 
Works, is now on his way to Cuba for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a report to the interests here, and shortly after 
he returns to New York, which will be in about three 
weeks’ time, the orders for additional machinery will 
begin to be placed. 

R. B. Hawley, ex-Congressman of Texas, is president 
of the Cuban-American Company. Samuel Vickees is 
the New York consulting engineer. The New York 
offices, through which the orders will be placed, are at 
107 Front street. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NICARAGUAN RAILWAYS. 


The Nicaragua Government Railways will be in the 
market shortly for rails, locomotives, cars, etc. The or- 
ders will be placed direct by the Ministry of Public 
Works, Managua, according to the statement of Pio 
Bolanos, the Nicaraguan Consul General, 66 Beaver 
street. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NATIONAL TEHUANTE- 
PEC RAILWAY. 


The National Tehuantepec Railway, which is jointly 
controlled by the Mexican Government and by the Brit- 
ish contracting firm of S. Pearson & Son, Limited, who 
built it, is now purchasing additional equipment here in 
order to take care of the rapidly increasing traffic across 
the Isthmus. The contracts are being closed through 
Carr Brothers, with offices in the Hudson Building, 32 
Broadway. Eight locomotives have been ordered from 
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the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and contracts are pend- 
ing for 200 cars. 


EQUIPMENT FOR GUATEMALA NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Guatemala Northern Railway, which is being 
built by an American-Canadian syndicate, in which Sir 
William Van Horne, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Canadian Pacific Railroad; Minor C. Keith, 
vice-president of the United Fruit Company, and William 
Lanman Bull, of the New York banking house of Edward 
Sweet & Co., are among the prominent members, is now 
purchasing equipment here. 

A contract for 200 cars—100 flat and 100 box—has 
been placed with the Pressed Steel Car interests. The 
ears will be constructed at the Anniston, Ala., shops for 
the Western Car and Foundry Company. ; 

The New York offices of the Guatemala Company are 
at 80 Broadway, the same offices which do the purchasing 
for the Cuba Company, owner of the Cuba Central Rail- 
road. 


PORTO RICO SUGAR PLANT TO BE DOUBLED. 


The San Cristobal Sugar Company, of New York, and 
the parent company of the two Porto Rico operating con- 
cerns, the Centrale San Cristobal (the sugar factory end) 
and the San Cristobal Land Company (the cane growing 
branch), has decided to double the capacity of the plant, 
which has a capacity of 500 tons of cane per day. The 
present equipment includes Birmingham mills, evaporators 
and fans, Hepworth centrifugals, Grey cane unloaders 
and Guild & Harrison pumps. 

I’. E. Church, of the Church & Dwight Company, 63 
Wall street, is president of the land company. 

P. G. Mumford, president of the Centrale San Cristo- 
bal and general manager of the properties in Porto Rico, 
is now in New York regarding the placing of the prin- 
cipal contracts. The offices of the company are at 106 
Wall street. The supplies, etc., will be purchased through 
W.C. King, of the General Chemical Company, 25 Broad 
street. 

MEXICAN POWER PROJECT. 


The Compania Electrica Irrigadoro en el Estado de 
Hidalgo, S. A., plans to expend about $1,500,000 in the 
additional development of power for various mining and 
industrial purposes, and contracts will shortly be awarded 
for the necessary equipment for a hydro-electric plant to 
develop 6,000 horse power. ‘These mines, among the 
largest in Mexico, are now being operated by a Boston 
syndicate, of which ex-Mayor Quincy is a member. 


FORTY THOUSAND HORSE POWER MORE 
FOR NECAXA. 


The Mexican Light and Power Company, which oper- 
ates the largest horse power in Mexico, has decided to 
increase its capacity by 40,000 horse power. Additions 
are to be made at Necaxa for the purpose of generating 


further electric energy for transmission to Mexico City, 


also to the El Oro mining camp and several intermediary 


points. No less than 250 miles of lines will be put in 
operation, which will be the longest transmission system 
in existence in the Western Hemisphere. These exten- 
sions, including power house equipment, will mean an 
expenditure of fully $5,000,000. The Mexican company 
is controlled by a strong American-Canadian syndicate, 
in which Frederic S. Pearson, formerly chief engineer of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway here, is a dominant 
factor. : 

It is said that nearly $50,000,000 will be invested in the 
undertaking before plans have been developed in their 


.entirety. 


The company now owns the Mexico City electric trac- 
tion system and the lighting plants there. The equip- 
ment installed in the Necaxa plant includes water tur- 
bines built by Escher, Wyss & Co., Zurich; generators 
made by the Siemens-Halske Company, and General 
Electric transformers. 

The steel for the building came from Pittsburg, the 
Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company having taken the 
contract for the complete construction of the plant. 

One of the reasons why German generators are in- 
stalled is understood to be because it was stipulated that 
when the Mexican company purchased the Mexico City 
lighting and power plant owned by Siemens-Halske the 
latter concern was to get the generator contract. As there 
will be no restrictions of a similar description in the pend- 
ing contracts, it is expected that Americans will be to the 
fore. It would be well not to forget the fact that Euro- 
peans and Americans meet on an equal basis as regards 
tariff. 

The New York purchasing agent of the Mexican 
Light and Power Company is W. B. Plummer, whose of- 
fice is in the Broad-Exchange Building. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT FOR PERU. 


The Ferrocarril de Ho a Moquegua, Peru, which line 
has been lying dormant for some time past, is about to be 
put in operation again, with the result that new equip- 
ment will be purchased. Eduardo Higginson, Consul- 
General for Peru here, whose offices are in the Broad- 
Exchange Building, has just placed a contract with the 
American Locomotive Company. 


NEW NICARAGUAN PROJECT. 


A number of interesting contracts for various ma- 
terial are expected to be placed in this country shortly . 
by a European syndicate which has acquired extensive 
railroad, mining and agricultural concessions in Nica- 
ragua. Among those interested in the project is James 
Deitrick, who is now on the other side, but who will be 
back here within a week or two, according to private ad- 
vices, ready to take up the matter of closing contracts, 
as the financial arrangements have now been completed 
for the development of the different franchises secured 
from the Government of Niacaragua. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Specific inquiries from foreign subscribers and read- 
ers of the AMERICAN Exporter for American machinery 
and goods are referred direct to advertisers of the pub- 
lication in the line to which thé inquiry belongs. In 
some cases, however, inquiries are received for lines not 
represented in the advertising columns of the AMERICAN 
Exporter, or for goods which the advertisers cannot at 
the time supply. 

The names and addresses of the following prospective 
customers will be given to responsible manufacturers on 
application, giving the number: 

543. CELLULOID MACHINERY.—Buenos Aires manufac- 
facturer wishes to receive catalogue and price lists 
from manufacturers of machines and supplies for 
making celluloid and horn combs; also from man- 
ufacturers of celluloid. 

PAPER Maxine MAcHINERY.—Colombia Cabinet 
officer desires catalogues of paper making ma- 
chinery. 

Tar.—Brazilian importer asks for prices of D. E. 
F. and G. H. tar, these being the qualities most in 
demand there. 

Carp MAcHINERY.—Rotterdam importer desires to 
communicate with manufacturers of machines for 
making cards used in card index system. 
SAwMILL MAcHINERY.—Cuban planter is in the 
market for sawmill machinery, planing machine, 
band saw and machine for mortising cart hubs. 
548. Druceists’ SUPPLIEs.—Porto Rican house wishes 
trade literature on druggists’ glassware, paper 
boxes, labels and chrome litographs. 

SHOE LEATHER.—Canary Islands importer desires 
to hear from exporters of fine shoe leather. 
LaunprRY MAcHINERY.—Spanish firm wishes to 
communicate with manufacturers of machinery 
for ironing clothes with a gloss. 

TootHpick MAcHINERY.—Porto Rican house is 
anxious to communicate with manufacturers of 
machines for making toothpicks. 

PRESERVE MACHINERY.—Chile business man wishes 
to receive catalogues from manufacturers of ma- 
chines for making preserves. 

Canpy.—A Venezuelan desires catalogues of man- 
ufacturers of candy and fancy boxes. 

IcE CrEAM FREEZER.—Cuban merchant desires to 
purchase a freezer for making ice cream to be 
sold in brick form and covered with paper. 
WooLen CLotH.—Cuban importer desires to enter 
into negotiations with a large export house of 
woolen cloth for making men’s clothing. 


544. 


545. 


546, 


Ort 
wes 
=I 


' 

The following foreign trade opportunities are selected 
from the Reports of the Bureau of Manufacturers, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The Bureau will fur- 
nish names to manufacturers on request : . 

No. 1,476. ScHoot FurnirurE.—An American consul 
in a Balkan country states that American exporters 


should be able to induce the minister of education 
there to purchase a considerable amount of mod- 
ern furniture for the schools of the city in question. 
At present wooden benches, made by local carpen- 
ters, are used, and the blackboards, which are of 
primitive design, are also of domestic construction. 
One firm there, dealing in school supplies and fur- 
niture, would like to correspond in German witl: 
American manufacturers*in regard to terms and 
prices. 

No. 1,477. Gas Manties.—One of the American con- 
suls in the Levant writes that at present all the 
gas mantles used by the company supplying gas 
to the city in question are imported from England, 
France and Germany, and vary in price from 5 
to 25 cents each, according to quality, inclusive 
of freight and duty. The officials of the gas com- 
pany have expressed their willingness to also use 
mantles of American make, if the makers of them 
can compete in price. 

No. 1,480. Frre ExTinGuIsHers.—An inquiry has been 
received at one of the American consulates in Asia 
Minor in regard to chemical fire extinguishers, 
such as hand grenades, etc. The consulate re- 
quests manufacturers of these appliances to send 
their catalogues in triplicate that they. may be 
shown to interested inquirers. 


No. 1,489. FiperR HANDLING AND ELEcTRICcC POWER 
MacHINERY.—An American consul in Easter: 
Africa forwards the information that a concession 
has been recently granted a business man there 
who. is about to engage in the business of furnish- 
ing electric power and fiber handling machinery. 

: He would like to interest American capitalists and 
manufacturers of electrical and fiber machinery in 
his undertaking. 


No. 1,491. Goops ror Persia.—One of the American 
consuls in Persia writes of the formation of an 
American Citizens’ Co-operative Association in 
Persia. He suggests a market for American shoes 
and plows particularly. 


No. 1,494. Tosacco CuLtivators.—An American con- 
sul in South America writes that a business man 
at the place in question would like to hear from 
American manufacturers of tobacco cultivators 
and implements used in the treating of tobacco. 


1,497. Motors For AUTOMOBILES.—A_ business 
man in Germany writes to the Bureau of Manu- 
factures that he would like to correspond with 
American makers of motors for automobiles, he - 
having in mind a factory requiring thirty motors 
a month. 


1,486. LeratHer.—An American. consul in Asiatic 
Turkey forwards the names of dealers in a cer- 
tain city there who would be glad to receive sam- 
ples and prices of American leather. He also 
sends the name of a French firm which sells the 
largest quantity of leather to that city. 


No. 


NEW: YORK) SATRINGS 
TO LIVERPOOL 


CELTIC, WhiteriStar "ine. sss. Oct. 
LUSITANEA, “Ganard™ Pines -o2 ane ae 3 
VICTORIAN, White Star Line.......... os 
CARONIA, Cunard (Emmet. .eunenen ae y 
ARABIC, \Winite Star Tane?.., -e eee is 
UMBREA?: Canard) bine <. jose eee S 
BOVIG, White; Stare Linei..5.. nee 
BALTIGY White Star) Linens... eee e 
CAMPANIA, Cunard Line. J2...20.0e5 Nov. 
CEVIC, White Star, Line... eee ss 
CARMANIA, Cunard Line............. ss 
CEDRIC,) White Star siane?.2eee eee <s 
LUCANFEA,: Cunard dLine=s.../..¢ aemreiecre ‘s 
ARMENIAN, White Star Line......... se 
CELTIC, White: Star Line=.2-552.-0 ce He 
LUSITANIA, ‘Cunard Liness. een. iy 
TO LONDON 


MINNETONKA, Atlantic Trans. Line... Oct. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Atlantic Trans. Line.. “ 


MINNEHAHA, Atlantic Trans. Line....Nov. 


CESTRIAN, Atlantic Trans. Line...... & 
MINNETONKA, Atlantic Trans. Line... ‘“ 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 


PHILADELPHIA, American Line.....-. Oct. 
OCEANIC, White. Star Line............ i 
SE. Paul," American) Lines ss aes oreees e 
MAJESTIC, White Star Line........... 
NEW YORK, American Line........... Nov. 
ADRIATIGC, White Star Mines)... ..s. sh 
ST. LOUIS; American Wines: seman sens a3 
TEUTONIC, WihitesSter) Tinesaaaeseie.: oe 
PHILADELPHIA, American Line...... iy 
TO GLASGOW 
COLUMBIA} Anchorebine sa aaaeetes te Oct. 
CALIFORNIA, Anchor Linewas.. acd oo. se 
CALEDONIA; Anchor Sline sans een. Nov. 
FURNESSIA, Anchor Line............ ee 
TOVBRISLOL 
LLANDAFF CITY, Bristol City Line....Oct 
KANSAS (CITY> Bristol” Citys faneseeee se 
WELLS CITY, Bristol City Line....... Nov. 
TO MANCHESTER 
TERENCE, Lainp!, & Holtsiy cere Nov. 
TO BALTIE PORES 
C. F. TIETGEN, Scan.-Am. Line........ Oct. 
OSCAR’ 11, Scan.-Am-) Lines. ener ee 
HELLIG OLAV, Scan.-Am. Line....... Nov. 
TO HAMBURG 
AMERIKA, Ham; Am Line). eeteeee Oct. 
PATRICEAS Mame Ams Lanes ene een Oe 
DEUTSCHLAND, Ham. Am. “Line.....- “ 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN, Ham. Am. Line “ 
KAISERIN AUG. VICTORIA, Ham. 
Am. Ramet inyanes 3 cee tose nee ee cS 


GRAF WALDERSEE, Ham. Am. Line. .Nov. 


BLUECHER,iHam. Am. Line.......... 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ham. Am. Line.... “ 
A STEAMER, N. Y. & Continental Line ‘“ 
AMERIKA, Ham. Am. Line...........\ ° 
PRESIDENT GRANT, Ham. Am. Line. “ 


TO, NEWCASTLE “AND ‘LEITH 


A STEAMER, Wilson Line............ Oct. 
TO EOL 

CONSUELOS Wilson Wainesane eee eee Oct. 

TORONTO; Walson Wines aasieneee eee Nov. 

MARTELLO; Wilson Line... s5-. see le ie 


17 


23 


TO BREMEN 
MAIN, North German Lloyd............ Oct. 17 
KAISER WM. DER GROSSE, North 
German) Lloyd s..% sake onal eee Ej 


BARBAROSSA, North German Lloyd... “ 24 
KAISER WILHELM II, North German 


TOY. 4 20:5. o aisuasave ne tela dinctieete eens fees) 
GROSSER KURFUERST, North Ger- 

man “Lloyd 2: cscs. teak thuretiee eee net 
KRONPRINZ WILHELM, North Ger- 

man. Lloyd oc ci. oc250 selene) deters Nov. 5 
PRINCESS IRENE, North German 

Lloyd." sraiai sie chats cig oinpeiayate sent ete tt 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, North 

German, Lloyd )5.\....\e0 ep eo oin ui tee Pe 


GNEISENAU, North German Lloyd.... “ 14 
TO ANTWERP 


FINLAND, Red Star Liné.va..uce sen eel Oct. 19 
MOHAWK, Phoenix Line. «suerte Re | 
VADERLAND, RedtStar Lineii.uc.e se 26 
KROONLAND, Red Star Line......... Nov. 6 
ST. ‘CUTHBERT, «Phoenix liner. sees eeG 
SAMLAND! Red. Star) Linevaeccwessetiante Ses 
TO ROTTERDAM 
KOREA, Russian East Asiatic Line...... Oct. 17 
NEW AMSTERDAM, Holland-Am. Line. “ 23 
KHERSON, Russian Volunteer Fleet.... “ 24 
ESTONIA, Russian East Asiatic Line.... “ 30 
STATENDAM, Holland-Am, Line....... 3 0 
NOORDAM, Holland-Am. Line......... Nov. 6 


SMOLENSK, Russian Volunteer Fleet.. “ 7 
A STEAMER, N. Y. & Continental Line. ‘* 10 
RYNDAM, Holland-Am. Line.......... ae er'3 
LITUANIA, Russian East Asiatic Line.. “ 13 


TO DUNKIRK ‘ 
HUDSON, French) Liness. mere Oct. 26 


TO HAVRE 
A STEAMER, Barber Line:......... abt Oct. 17 
LA TOURAINE, French: Line....... hosute Coen RI 
LA LORRAINE, French Line........... Sica 
LA BRETAGNE, French Line.......... LE Shes 
LA SAVOIE, French Line.............% cS ch 
LA PROVENCE, French Line 225. .-¢. Nov. 7 
LA GASCOGNE, French Line.......... SE wig 
MEXICO; Erench, Line! ... 2.5.0. seeeenen Be ve) 
LA TOURAINE, French Line.......... Ok a 
TO BORDEAUX 
TRIGNAC, Bordeaux” Lines. ..esceeeeee end Oct. 
TO MARSEILLES 
ROMA. PabresLine cst cease eee ete Nov. 2 
TO MALTA, VENICE AND TRIESTE 
LAURA; Austro-Am,. S.S.'Cos. acencee ee Oct. 23 
SEAVONTA, Cunard Tine... seme 24 
ALICE, Austro-An, S. S. Cosseaese paki St 
WEFTONTAS “Canard. Whine... paren Eat 
PANNONLA, Cunard ines... seeemee Nov. 14 


TO ITALIAN AND MEDITERRA- 


NEAN PORTS 
KOENIG ALBERT, North German Lloyd.Oct. 19 


MUISLANAS = Lioyd italiano... 2. seme “<0 
CAMPANIA, Nav. Gen. Italiana......... “ 22 
LAURASsAustro-Am- S.-S. (Co.s. seem ees 
NORD AMERICA, La Veloce Line...... 23. 
REPUBLIC, Wintes Stat Lines..005- eee 0 24 
SLAVONIA, Cunard Lines) ..2ee geet erry 
PERUGIA, Anchor Line... ..:1:......... EN YS) 
NECKAR, North German Lloyd......... 26. 
GERMANITA;: Fabre Line.......8.00ce.0¢ i420 
BULGARIA, Ham Am. Linegoa. aceaede 20 
RE D’ITALIA, Lioyd Sabaudo.......-.. Te2z9 


EUROPA, La Veloce Line: 25.2.eeeeee Oct. 30 
ALICE, Austro-Am. |S.)'S.) Colecnmes sleet SS Siar 
ULTONIA, ‘Cunard Liness.soeeeeeeees ecb 
ROMA, Fabre Linev..° .<. a0 semieeeee Nov. 2 
FRIEDR. DER GROSSE, North German 

Tuloyd © opacciiscotee » a clans inode eee “Tee 
LIGURIA, Nav. Gen; Ttalianasn eee Sa eae 
HAMBURG, Ham. Am, Linc........... ae 
CRETIC, White Star Line... eee wae. 
ALGERIA, Anchor ‘Line.22, 2. eee gam ers) 
NEAPOLITAN PRINCE, Prince Line.. “ 11 
PANNONIA, Cunard Line............. <4 
TO. CADIZ. AND BARGEVONAE. GC 
LOVSTAKKEN,, Gans SiS. Gowen Oct. 20 
RHODESIAN, Fabre Line.....:...%.... ad 2%) 
NEUSTRIA, ‘Fabre, Qine./. 2.2 .6-e seer ETS 

TO CUBA AND MEXICO: 
ESPERANZA, -Ward Linés-.eceeeeeee Oct. 17 
VIGILANCIA, Ward Line. .2.. eee eeee ears 
SARATOGA, Ward: Lines7. eae eee ‘Se t9 
OLINDA, Munson Liness..6 aoe omnes 
MEXICO, Ward. Lines’; saseeteeere eee “ea 
HAVANA, Ward. Line:?.t2sm.oeetee 26 
PALOMA, Munson ‘Line: 5... see aeeeeeee ZO) 
MONTEREY, Ward Line............ Foot ast 
SEGURANCA,. Ward Tine..-oceeeiees Nov. 1 
SARATOGA, Ward Line, . weapons ate eer | 
CURITYBA, Munson Lines, . see 6 
MERIDA,, "Ward. Line? 2c. -ioncaeieeeeee ae d 
HAVANA, Ward Line... ..<. sepa Se 5O 
CUBANA, Munson Eime’. 2.-2 ccueeeiee hi A x 
ESPERANZA, Ward Line... ni. scene Sta 

TO COLON 
LA PLATA, Royal Mail S> PiiGaseneen Oct. 19 
PRINZ SIGISMUND, Ham.-Am.-Atlas 

Line }). cise sates oo eu 3. Reels aera ATG 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE, Panama R. R. 

Lime. geese lofe a lolanp'slelauetaten tele tenet a 2k 
FINANCE, Panama RR. Line. ..... Rae ae 
ALTAI, Ham.-Am.-Atlas Line.......... aah 3 
COLON, Panama Ri Rv Lisesesea we fase aeeae 
PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH, Ham.-Am.- 

Atlas) Lane’... xjo.uo» << terse ees Nov. 2 
TAGRES, Royal Mail S.- Py Conese Fag 
ADVANCE, Panama R. R. Line........ S36 
VENETIA, Ham.-Am.-Atlas Line....... ae 
PANAMA, Panama:.R. R. Linest2.. ce. Sa ¢ 
TO PARA AND MANAOS VIA BAR- 

BADOS 
POLYCARP, Booth'S. S.- Lines eee Nov. 5 
MARANHENSE, Booth S. S. Line...... cee 


TO RIVER PLATE-MONTEVIDEO, 
BUENOS AIRES AND ROSARIO 


CASILDA, Norton Line? s2.70 sunscreen Oct. 25 
HILARIUS, Houston Line..)..)...:spiee ate ras 
A’ STEAMER, Barber Lines. oct esneeee ess 
PHIDIAS, Lamp, & Holt.ccneicaaeer Nov. 4 
A STEAMER; Barber Line......7 sje Le &) 
TUDOR PRINCE, Prince Line......... ss te 


TO RIO JANEIRO, SANTOS AND 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 


HANSEAT, Lloyd Brazileiro............ Oct. 25 
QUEEN ELEANOR, Howard, Holder & 
RROWAEtIA Lis jeio:0) 0:01 niphetsiate coterie Sree 
GUNTHER; Sloman ‘Linera nemieie tes Nov. 1 
BYRON, Lamp. &> Holtstemeie cent teller f ee 
FO PORTOsSRICO 
ZULLAS Reds Deine yates enone Oct. 19 


RED D LINE and Ni Y..& P. R. SS. bine 
alternate every Saturday for San Juan. 


i 
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TO SOUTH AFRICA 


ee casrte 3 TO LONDON BALTIMORE SAILINGS 
irre sa tas H : pe Line.......... Oct. 30 Loading at Penna. R. R. Piers—Washington TO LONDON 
ipete UeOn J ee te Oct. Ave. Wharf, MOBILE, Atlantic Trans. Line.......... Oct. 23 
TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, ST. MONTANA, Atlantic Trans. Line....... Oct. 23 
Z MINNESOTA, Atlantic Trans. Line....Nov. 13 TO HAMBURG : 
JOHNS, N. F. Loading at Phila. & Reading Ry. Piers—Port BOSNIA? Ham Am-eline ar ose oases Oct. 19 
ROSALIND, Red Cross Line............ Oct. 18 7 Rishnond LRONTO; Ham. Ams ines.g esses te is FASO 
SILVIA, RECS CLOSE LANES. se g)0 +2 seversieye.s gs 25 CROWN POINT, Phila Frans Atl. Line.Oct 
: , . AAtL. -Uct. 9 TO” BELEBAS®?DUBET D 
ROSALIND, Red Cross Line........... Nov. § EAGLE POINT, Phila. TransAtl. Line. “ 19 pee N AN 
EAST POI ila. -Atl. Line... 
TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- S) OINT, Phila. Trans-Atl. Line...Nov. 2 Pa ae ae ae 
LAND TO HAMBURG see ta euiane eth pa estes 
EBVASLON: U. Si.& Aust.’ Eines ic. Oct. 22 loading at Penna han PiceeWashmgton nA ty a pace gs ; 
HAWREES BAY, Tyser Line............ “26 ‘Ave. Wharf. TO ROTTERDAM AND AMSTER- 
DEN OF MAINS, Am. & Aust. Line.... “ 30 BARCELONA, Ham. Am. Line......... Oct. 30 DAM 
VIENNA, U.S, & Aust) Line. 05.002) Novaisule PISA, Hams Am tine mmisros sem cens oe “21 DURANGO, Neptunes Linés..-ceemaierie Oct. 26 
ANDALUSI y MOT Herth eee “ OHIO, Nept EAan@ss <tc: reke aisietcaaere Nov. 
oie Racin, 8g OU EE See epee ear eee ee cq 
BLOEMFONTEIN, Am. & Manchurian ; Meee Bigs Sey eae ds TO GLASGOW 
An Ga aS Bal aohesanee states oer. Oct.rg TO GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, AND ALMORA, Donaldson Line.......... abt Oct. 30 
; ea ar Der LANG wie cae ae oes S51 26 
KORANNA, Am. & Manchurian Line... “* 30 ST. JOHNS, N. F. here eg ANTWERP 
HOHENFELS, Am. & Asiatic Line..... Nov. 10 Loading at Pier 24. North Wharves. p Duritea Line nance secs Veer? 
SEIBERTAN,: Allan Lineseme. eccrine ci: Oct. 19 MOBILE, Red Star Line............... 23 
NEWPORT NEWS AND NOR- MONGOLIAN, Allan Line............. Nov. 2 TO BREMEN 
HANNOVER, North G Sates s 
FOLK SAILINGS TO MANCHESTER ort erman Lloyd oes 19 
TO LIVERPOOL RHEIN, North German Lloyd........... 30 
Loading at Phila. & Reading Ry. Piers—Port TO LIVERPOOL 
POWHATAN, C. & O. S. S. Line...abt Oct. 30 Richmond. TEMPLEMORE, Joh Li 
MANCHESTER M ER hi s > ohnston LIIC ote teea clase Oct. 19 
TO LONDON Manis: Bite ace dere he ag oe tg QUERNMORE, Johnston Line.......... “26 
BIRMINGHAM, C. & O. S. S. Line. .abt Oct. 20 MANCHESTER CORPORATION, Phila.- ULSTERMORE, Johnston Line......... Nov. 2 
TO ROTTERDAM AND AMSTER- Manchester) Lines sictesocee onic Nov. 2 BOSTON SAILINGS 
DAM TO ROTTERDAM LO LIVERPOOL 
THEMISTO, Holland-Am. Line. Bhoyslens Sie NOVe! 5 padiimhul Penna oreer meas Wi aahincten 2 aaa Warren Line Jayaiaie's Seas rete pe- 19 
TO GLASGOW Ave. Wharf. SYLVANIA, Cunard Line..... SEBS SSIS 22 
ALMORA, Donaldson Line...........-. Oct.30 SOESTDYK, Holland-Am, Line......... Bee AN, WERE Bier, Dane ate p28 
SLOTERDYK, Holland-Am. Line iaetks MICHIGAN, Warren) bine. s.ccocce see 26 
TO HAMBURG ; in vee a Pete i SAS ONEA, 'Cunardglainessa.aces eee <T20 
Loading at Phila. & Reading Ry. Piers.—Port i 
ALBANO Ws Unions Line se «sci teles esis Nov. 2 Richmond. BOHEMIAN, Leyland Line............. 30 
CIMBRIA, Cosmopolitan Line........... Oct. 12 Se BIC, White ORES Fit aaah a gh Sk Nov. 6 
PHILADELPHIA SAILINGS ; A i SACHEM a Warren lines. sie ae tate Ee) 
: EUXINIA, Cosmopolitan Line........... 19 x 
TO LIVERPOOL DANIA, Cosmopolitan Line.............. Bb are eee SWC than Sk aes 
Loading at Penna. R. R. Piers—Washington DEVONIAN, Leyland Line............. eh I 
Ave. Wharf. TO COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA TO LONDON 
FRIESLAND, American Line.......... Oct. 19 AND STETTIN ANGLIAN, Wilson & Furness-Leyland 
MERION, American Line. <...050...02.0¢ “26 Loading at Phila. & Reading Ry. Piers.—Port AGATE Pie stoyai-c lato l aged ofs's tals, dra isve:e! Maker ete ate Oct. 18 
WESTERNLAND, American Line...... Nov. 2 Richmond. PHILADELPHIAN, Wilson & Furness- 
GRANARIA, Cosmopolitan Line......... Oct. 31 Leyland Line.........-....+-2- esses 226 
TO ANTWERP CAMBRIAN, Leyland Line............ Nov. 1 
Loading at Penna. R. R. Piers—Washington TO COPENHAGEN 
Ave. Wharf. Loading at Penna. R. R. Piers—Washington TO GLASGOW 
MARQUETTE, Red Star Line.......... Oct. 18 Ave. Wharf. BAU RENDELAN CA lan) Wine. oo. <.<a'e eel-t Oct. 18 
MANTTOU,eRed Star Line)... ci gales Nov. 1 ARKANSAS, Scan.-Am. Line........... Octeacnee U MIDIAN Se Allan® Lirte ots ie pti iers Nov. 1 
MONEYS AND MEASURES. Central American States— 
COGL AME Carte ee ose sie biw iSd des teks Colon. $0 .465 
Gia temalac’ peredacncs ota 
The following are the values in United States gold FlOGUT ase iudiean sicte a - ns 
: : ; : ‘ : Pubic: : eso. : 
coin of the leading foreign coins in use in the principal ee pate Bi peyesi sh = Senile + * 
‘ d i AVG OF ewe ee eres ices 
Pometeial Countries; of the, Qtient,.as declared by the: Chae... Peso. “365 
Director of the Mint, January 1, 1907: Polos iar Pe eT tell ad. he eta Dollar. 1.000 
Soest a eo Oe 2 Be ae oie & 6 6S 0 oy ea ee g0.193  Ecuador........... 20. s eee eee. Sucre. 487 
Va itieearie Serre nel Ie eae tas Mee ae ee. Gourde. .965 
IF fe sup ekee SI NW TAVS gets Ste iced ENE LP Ra EER Cte ee . 193 
‘ 938 EX ATIAIT ARM NEN os iatatiace Staite ele wieeiersio bie Balboa. 1.000 
Rea ye a eter te ees Aesth Pe eRe a alee othe ela sto eos ob ‘ : 
; TELS U Eb Bod crea ERE ce a eee Libra. 4.866% 
METITCE eS —— lhl O niles bee cote RCT In Fe arm mwa) oso ape ede oleyehe .402 
; , : RT ESOAV ree ai nlc ast ae ets ome Oat cis she Peso, 1.034 
@hinese Bmpire—Hatkwany Lael occ cctis es ones. oss Sen » a 8D : 
WG GATES gine te eae eae San oe Bolivar. .193 
aS CU te acta os Septiien sae Ficaiels oloijseis +s so ebges .498 
TCC I, oon eet ar Acc e Wslit gh ict le arn sds soo ee Sis 324 
BatinNpines lS ands = CSO mae mien tuye ae olayshig wes aoe. oa shee .00 j ' ; : 
ray Lena SRE Nd as ot ola sree lace + « ach, ionainsh 515 A picul, a current measure of weight in China, Japan 
Siam—Tical eee eee eee reese rece sce rss sccveseresrsescces .2t and the East Indies, equals 133% pounds, avoirdupois. A 
io eoneeaa a DRS IB We casiegh Gg GRUS iy ae Sree oe NI Ee 504 Chi , f aie Is 13 
Bresseresettlements—Dollaret....... bicecsae ease vs occas 568 inese tael, as a measure of weight, equals 114 ounces. 
Pere T DOr Be osc 5 Os «ik ysiegatiecinn diols w= QUIS vig 55 A catty equals 1144 pounds. A Chinese li is about one- 
pteenrite Be Pumserar aston? gie-bi5 77: BESOe, i third of a mile and a mow is one-sixth of an acre. A 
FES Chi I A SR cia. «Sra e winleuonius Boliviano. 484 
TREES 0 SR eS a nr Milreis, 546 Japanese kin equals 1,325 pounds. 
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Domestic Supplement 


EXPRESS TARIFF FOR PA 


CKAGES FROM ONE POUND UP. 


From NEW YORK to bse at 2 / 5 i 10] 15] 20] 30| 40] 50] 60 | 70| 801] 90 | 100 Adi, Per 

| | 100. | $100 
Hamburg, «Bremen s./. 4) ss-cido ae baleen $0.20) .85) .45) .55) .75) .95/1.25)1.50/1.75)1.90/2.15/2.30/2.40/2.50/1.00) .30 
Berlin, Leipzig, “Hanover soc ool e a teen ree Fae -40) 45) .60). .75)1.00)1.50/1.60 1.95)2.25/2.55/2.85'3.00/3.15/3.25/1.50| .40 
All-other places. in’ Germany \...00..atef in eee ee 45) 55} .75)1.00/1.20)1.50/1.85/2.15/2.45/2.75/3.003.20/8.35/3.50/1.75| .40 
Liverpool \\ ami. «nace ee et oie. .20) .385) .45) .60) .70) .90)1.20)1.50)1.75)1.95/2.15/2.30/2.40/2.50|1.00) .30 
London, Glasgow.......... a aie Bieter em ertertie tariatese = .39 .45) .55) .75) .90/1.10/1.50/1.90/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.25/3.50/1.80) .40 
All other places in Great Britain and Ireland..............) .45 .55) .65) .80) .95)1.20/1.60/2.00/2.35/2.60/2.85/3.10/3.35/3.60)1.90) .40 
Havre oe oc. dh k Steel oe eon ee Cote an ee ge: .20; 85} .45) .60) .75) .90)1.20)1.50)1.75)1.95)2.15/2.30)2.40/2.50)1.50! .30 
Paris, Rouen..... 2-2 seve eee eect eee eee nee ee mite cence 45 .55) .70) .90)1.15)1.35)1.85)2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.25/3.50/8.75)1.95) .40 
Allother-places' in France. oa: 4a nes ee ee ate vo eo | .60 .90/1.10)1.25)1.50/1.75|2.25/2.75/3.25/38. 75|4.25/4.50/4.75|5.00/2.50| .40 
Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotterdam....... +1 oi ees hee .35, 40) .50) .60) .80'1.00/1.25'1.50/1.75/2.002.25'2.50/2.75/3.00)1.75 .40 
All other places in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland...... .59} .70} .90/1.15 1.40 1.70/2.102.50/2.90/3.30.3.70/4.00/4.25/4.50/2.50) .40 
Vienna, Prague......... beeen e renee teats eee rece eenees .50, .65) .90/1.15)1.40 1.65/2.00,2.30/2.60/2.903.15|3.403.60'3.75\2.00 .40 
All other places in Austria-Hungary................------ .60) .75/1.001.25)1.65/2.00/2.50 2.85/3.20/3.50/3.75/4.00/4.25/4.50/2.50) .40 
Copenhagen, Christiania, Christiansand...............-.-. .50) .60] .75/1.00)1.25/1.50)1.75/2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.25/3.50/1.80) .50 
All other places in Denmark, Norway and Sweden........ .70) .90/1.15)1.45)1.702.00/2.50/3.00/ 3.50/38. 75/4.00/4.25/4.50/4.75/2.80| .45 
Cao 0: RP Ck ri Pe PR rs ck Soran ota. ae ae Ree .50) .60) .75/1.00/1.25)1.50/1.75)2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75|3.00/3.25/3.50/1.50) .45 
All other places in Italy.......-......esseee cece eee eee eens .80 .90|1.00/1.60/2.20/2.75/3.25/3. 75/4. 25/4.50)4.75/5.00|5.25/5.50/2.75| .50 
All places in Russia, Spain, Portugal and Malta........... .80 1.15)1.85)1.65)2.00/2.25/2.75/3.25/3.75|4.25)4.75|5.25,5.75 6.00/3.00| .75 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, Turkey............... 1.50,1.75/2.25/2.75|3.40/3.75/4.25/4.75/5.25/5.75/6.15/6.40/6.60/6.75/3.30| .65 
AFRICA—Eeypt, Alexanditiasaeme pies te chit. wage ard .60| .75)1.00/1.25)1.50)1.75/2.00/2.25/3.00|/38.50/4.00/4.50/4.75/5.00/3.50) .60 
All other placés'in Eeyitecsoasec ease eee ons .75,1.00/1.25 1.75/2.00)2.50/2.75/3.00/3.50/4.00/4.50/5.00/5.50/6.00/3.50) .75 
Morocco, Algeria, “Tunis and bripolises secu wae te ak as 1.25/1.50)1.75/2.00/2.50/3.00/3.50/4.00/4.50/5.00/5.50/6.00/6.25/6.50).500) .75 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth and Port Natal................. | .55) .60) .80/1.00)1.25/1.50/1.75/2.00/2.50 2.75|3.00/3.50/4.00/4.50/4.00/1.00 © 
All other places in British Guinea, Africa, Transvaal and 

Orange Free Staten sapere Pita es at came 1.25/1.50/2.00 2.25|2.50)/2.75/4.00)/4.75|5.25/5.75/6.25/6.75|7.25/8.00/6.00/1.00 
ASIA—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Colombo..........) .55, .60/1.00,1.25)1.75/2.25/3.00/3.75/4.25/4.50/4.75/4.90/5.00\5.25/4.05/1.00 © 
All other places 1n7India and Ceylon 20) a. ee. 2 es: es .75.1.00)1.50 2.00/3.00/4.00/5.00/6.00/6.50/7.00/7.50 8.00/8.50/9.00/5.75/1.50 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Penang, Singapore and Yokohama.| .50| .60/1.00)1.50/2.00)2.25/2.75|/3.25/3.50/3.75/4.50/4.75/5.00/5.253.30/1.25 
All other '‘places:in/Ching’and, Papatie acu. s «2 aoe ee ee | .75/1.00/1.50'2.00/2.50/3.00/3.50/4.00/4.50/5.00/5.50'6.00/6.50/7.004.40/1.50 
Manila. oe ile Sea ee eae e's sain ct hoes 1.00/1.00/1.00 1.50/2.00/2.00/2.25/2.75/3.25/3.75/4.25|5.50/6.00/6.25/4.20/1.50 
AUSTRALASIA—Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide...... .50) 50) .50) .75)1.00)1.25/2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.20/3.35/3.50/2.15/1.00 
Wellington, Auckland, Lyttelton and Dunedin............ .60) 60). .95.1.25/1.50)1.75)2.25/2.75/38.25|3.75/4.25/4.50/4. 75/5.00)3.25)1.00 
All other places in Australia and New Zealand............| .75/1.00/1.25'2.00/3.00/3.50/4.50/5.50)6.00/6.00/6.00/6.50/6.50/6.50/3.60/1.50 
WEST INDIES—Cupsa, Havana, Matanzas, Cienfuegos) | , 

and: Santiago soe wate teria teeter ee tee eer | .40, .45) .60) .70) .80)1.00)1.40)1.70/2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.50/2.30| .50 
All othes places tn. CitDatac set reper ecar hod in Pere Ee .90/1.00/1.30/1.60)1.75/1.95/2.40/2.80/3.20/3.60/4.00/4.50/5.00/5.50/3.50| .75 “ 
PORTO RICO—Ponce, San Juan, Mayaguez............. .45) .50} .65) .75) .90)1.10)1.45)1.75)2.10/2.40 2.75 .3.00'3.25|3.50/1.50) .75 
Ail other placeSni>BGrtoeRicGa cues: e.!-+ oe een ce .90'1.00/1.30/1.60/1.75)1.95/2.40/2.80/3.20 3.60/4.00/4.50/5.00'5.50/3.50) .75 
Bermuda ttc Sigkaeavee oe eee ra Be fae es en ee .30) .40) .50, .75/1.00)1.25/1.30)1.50/1.75 2.00'2.202.402.60.3.00/2.10| .50 
Jamaica, Hayti, Trinidad, Turk’s Island, Martinique, Gren- | | 

ada, St. “Dhomas)7St:"Groix, St) Kitts and™ Bahama | 

Islands’ “Nis keen cee ee eas ba hee et emaden ee 50, .75)1.00)1.25/2.00/2.25)2.50/2.75)3.00/3.25|3.50/3.75/4.00 4.25/2.10) .50 
Main Ports in CENTRAL AMERICA—Costa Rica, | : 

Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and San Salvador...| 1.25/1.85)1.50/1.75/2.00/2.25/2.50/3.00/3.25/3.50|3.75)4.00/4.25/4.50/3.20| .75 
GUIANA—British, Dutch and French... ....... 7 ves 1.25)1.35/1.50/1.75/2.25)2.35/2.50/2. 65/2.75/3.00/3.25/3.50/3. 75/4.00/2.20/1.00 
SOUTH AMERICA—United States of Colombia......... 1.25)1.35/1.50/2.00/2.50/3.00|3.50/4.00/4.50/5.00/5.50/6.00)/6.25/6.50/4.25/1.00 
Brazil—Bahia, Para, Pernambuco, Santos, Rio de Janeiro...) 1.50)1.75/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.25)4.00 5.00/6.00/6.50/6.50/6.75,6.75|7.00/4.25|1.00 
Chili, Peruand:-EKeuader sana ns ee eee 2.00'2,50/3.00/8.50)4.00)4.25/4.50/4.75/5.00/6.00\6.25|6.50/6.75/7.00/4.25)1.00 
Buenos, Aires sands Monteyideou sae seen oe eae .75/1.00/1.25 1.50/2.002.25)/2.75'3.25)3.75/4.25 4.50!4.75/5.00/5.50'3.20 1.00 


The above rates are figured at 25 pounds for every cubic foot measurement; if measurement exceeds one cubic foot to every 


25 pounds the rate will be higher in the same proportion. 


To countries named below consular invoices are required, which must be written in language of country goods are destined to, 
and on certain prescribed forms. Failure to comply with this rule will subject goods to seizure. Dominica, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Brazil, Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, United States of Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, 


Chili. 


Current Foreign Freight Quotations From New York 


(Furnished by Export Shipping Co.) 
FOR GENERAL CARGO. 


Liverpool London | Glasgow | Bristol Leith Hull Antwerp Bremen | Hamburg | Rotterdam) Marseilles 
. 1jJ— - | 15/— j— =| w/— 17/6 17/6 15/— I2c.:cu. ft. | 12¢, cu.ft: |-12c, cn: ft 17/6 
t be ! | 
i [ine ey Singapore, 
Copenhagen| Havre Trieste | Naples Genoa Barcelona | Alexandria) Constan- | Bombay, Spee Melbourne, . 
17/6 15c. cu. ft. 17/6 | 17/6 17/6 25/ — 27/6 tinople Calcutta Yokohama Sydney 
é | | 27/6 30/ 35/ 35/ « 
e | | 
New Zealand|\Cape Town, Havana | San Juan |BuenosAires,| Rio de Ja-| Callao | Valparaiso | 
Portis as —  j 15c. cu. ft. | 15c. cu. ft. | Montevideo neiro 3l1c. cu. ft. | 26c. cu. ft. 
35/— | 13c. cu. ft. | 24c. cu. ft. | 


To all rates quoted in sterling add 5 per cent. primage. Rates per ton are for 2,240 lbs., or 40 cubic feet, at ship’s option. 
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Safe, Steady and of Large Volume 


That Is What Export Business Is 
When Carried On Properly ‘* ‘* 


Dns USINE SS Is [O° DEVELOP TRADE ABROAD FOR > AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. For over twenty years we have been building up a 
FOREIGN SELLING ORGANIZATION 
acquiring knowledge of and experience in foreign markets. 

OUR ORGANIZATION (including the services of our own foreign offices and show 
rooms and an expert selling force abroad) IS OPERATING FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS EVERY WORKING 
DAY, ALL.“DAY LONG. 


Do You Want to Be One of Them? 


Our facilities are increasing steadily, and we are now open to accept a few new 
accounts. Correspondence solicited with manufacturers desiring to extend their export 
business. 


GUITERMAN, ROSENFELD & CO.,35 South William St.,New York 


Offices in London, Hamburg and Paris, covering Great Britain and the European Continent. 
Resident Traveling Salesmen or Agents in Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China and Argentine. 


NATE INTE INWAT ERATE NOTE INTE NANANZMAINZ 
JNU ISA VEG JSVEGLISEC ISELIN 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Booklet, Art Catalogue and High Grade Magazine Work, Etc. 
Machine and Hand Composition for Books and Trades Papers 
All the appointments of a first-class Printing office, with Bindery . 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES A SPECIALTY 
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Among other first-class Trades Papers NEW YORK—216-218 William Street 

LE | printed by the Unity Press can be specified: (8020 .Riove Street 
DOS AMERICAN EXPORTER— English Edition Adjeininy “Brooklyn Bridge 
WY EXPORTADOR AMERICANO — Spanish Edition 
Wz AMERIGAN EXPORTER — Domestic Supplement Telephone: 3345-3346 Beekman : 

S&S 
i 
N ING YY WZ NYVAT E TINY NYY AWYAT E INWYZ WT WY 
AVAIL VA NS Se 
PC TBC DPIC DSC DEC TIC DEC TSC PECTIC PICT FCP ECT SSPICTOSP ICP SSPECLIOSGTIS 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Thirty-first Year 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


The Recognized Advertising Medium 


For Securing Foreign Trade 


Published monthly in separate English and Spanish editions. 


Average monthly circulation, 17,600 copies, reaching the 
leading buyers, importers, large consumers and planters in all parts 
of the world. 


550 American Manufacturers are our clients. 


Advertisers receive, without extra charge, the full benefits of 
our unique and complete | 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE. 


Embracing : Accurate commercial ratings on |}} 


Names of buyers in given prospective foreign customers. 
lines in specific countries. Special services in connection 
Translation of foreign corre- with frequent foreign trade tours. 


spondence. _ made by our representatives. 


We would be glad to discuss with you the export possibilities of your product. 


~ AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Conducted by Export Specialists, 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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To Exporters 


If your name and that of your foreign customer are 
satisfactory to us, we will purchase your drafts (with 
complete shipping documents attached) on your customers in 


Argentine, Uruguay, Chili, Mexico, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Great Britain, Germany and other 
countries in Europe. 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. . 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE, 43,200,000. 


ig, A, Deeb. A cent, 


69 WALL STREET 


wiew YORK, U. SrA: 


AGENTS FOR 
The National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 
The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


E PRINT ALL KINDS OF 
| Fac Simile Typewritten Letters 
In all sizes of type and display. 


They cannot be distinguished from a typewritten letter. 
Our extensive facilities and wide experience put us in a 
position to get work out promptly and neatly. 


OUR SPECIALTY; 
Form Letters for Erport Use 


The kind that make a good appearance and bring results. 
We will be glad to furnish samples of our work. 


Price list and the best of references on application. 
ONCE A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER. 


The N. Y. Process Letter Co. 


57 Warren Street Tel. 6898 Cort. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers’ 
Representative for Germany 


Experienced man in Import and Export 


Trade desires to represent American 
manufacturers in Germany or Europe. 


A 1 References 


WRITE H.F. G., care of AMERICAN EXPORTER 


TAUB, GARRIDO & CO. 


MEXICO, D. F.-- Capuchinas Il — Apartado 1489 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
Internationale Transport Gesellschaft, Vienna, Austria 


Import, Export, Commission Merchants 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT: 
Dr. J. H. T. STEMPEL, Manager 


For Representing American Manufacturers 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE ISSUING AN 


EXPORT CATALOG? 


Ove equipment and experience make us special- 
ists in the production of Catalogs and high- 
class advertising matter, in any language. 

If you have been ‘‘held up,” if you have wasted 
your time and lost your temper dealing with your 
engraver, printer and binder separately, send for our 
representative and outline to him what you expect to 
do. He is trained to take all annoying details off 
your shoulders, and to present to. you, in concrete 
form, just what will give you the best results at the 
least expense. 


THE THOMAS PRESS 


Phone: Bee t Beekman 18 and 20 Rose Street, New York 
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THERE 1S NO MARKET IN | ree 
WORLD TODAY WHICH OFFERS SUCH 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN MA- 
CHINERY AS RUSSIA. 


CA great industrial awakening is everywhere evident 
throughout the empire. The primitive and shoddy Conti- 
nental machinery heretofore in use is being discarded. 


@. The American manufacturers who take advantage now of 
the inauguration of this important movement will secure the 
greater share of the profits. 


@. We devote our entire time and attention to the introduc- 
tion of high-grade American machinery in Russia. Our 
engineers and salesmen are in close touch with all important 

~ contemplated improvements and projects requiring first-class 
equipment. 


@, We would be pleased to correspond with manufacturers 
of high-grade wood-working machinery, stone-working ma- 
chinery, mining machinery, excavating machinery, cotton mill 
and oil mill machinery, flour mill machinery and all kinds of 
special process machinery. 


The American Machinery Company 


ANATOLE]. “POMILY ANGE recidem 


16 Gogol St. St. Petersburg, Russia 


_ Address until November Ist: 


ANATOLE J. FOMILYANT 
¢/) AMERICAN EXPORTER, 135 William St., New York 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


Be Tass 


TABLE OF GONTENTS 


pote Baltimore as Seen from the Monument, Frontispiece 


i Editorial—International Money; On International 


Go-operation ; ** Praise from Sir Hubert ;” 
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BALTIMORE AS SEEN FROM THE MONUMENT, 


Copyright by Detroit Photographic Company. 


(SEE PAGE 78.) 


AMERICAN 


Bex ORE 


meee lk ieo Rl A L 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER is both an independent and impartial trade journal. Its publishers 
have no connection with any manufacturing concern, export house or other business 


except publishing and, hence, have no outside interest to serve. 


The editorial 


management is separate and distinct from its business department. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY. 
The recent international 


demand for gold coin has 
brought the great national 
banking institutions of 
England, France and Ger- 
many, and our own 
United States Treasury, 
over which Hon. George B. 
Cortelyou presides, to pub- 
lic attention. Such a vast 
amount of business is 
carried on with an ex- 
change of credits that it 
is hard for the layman 
to understand or follow financial conditions, especially as 
regards their international complications. 

It is of course a well-known fact that in international 
trade dealings mutual debts are, so far as possible, can- 
celled, and gold and silver are sent only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As civilization advances international trade and inter- 
national communication increase. The former has been 
greatly facilitated and increased during the last century 
by means of rapid communication through railways, 
steamships, telegraphs, etc. Improved business methods, 
for instance the establishment of clearing houses, have 
also greatly assisted international trade in a financial way. 

It is, however, often necessary to send the precious 
metals, especially gold, to countries in whose favor there 
is a balance of trade. This is done in two ways, either 
by sending gold bullion or by forwarding gold coins. In 
the latter case much trouble and expense is caused 
through a want of uniformity in fineness of the coins of 
the different countries. The coins stamped by the British 
Mint, for instance, are 22 carats fine; that is, they con- 
tain eleven parts of pure gold and one part of copper; 
whereas the gold coins of most of the other European 
countries contain nine parts of gold and one part of the 
baser metal. Hence the coins have to be melted and 
purified, or mixed with copper, as the case may be, and 
coined again. All this could be avoided in two ways: 
(1) by means of an international agreement a uniform 
fineness for gold coins could be agreed upon, or (2) an 


HON. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


international gold coin could be made which might be 
used in international transactions. The latter proposal, 
though more difficult to carry out, would do away with 
the necessity of melting imported foreign coins. Such 
a coin would necessarily be made of gold, because the 
standard of value of most of the civilized countries of the 
world is gold, and even in countries like India and China, 
where silver is the chiefly used metal, it is probably gold 
which ultimately determines the general prices. 


In the letters of John Rus- — 
kin, philosopher, critic and 
idealist, is to be found a 
striking passage on inter- 

Writing in 1867, Ruskin 
looks forward as follows to an era of commercial co- 
operation in place of commercial rivalry, enlarging the 
idea to include competitive nations as well as competitive 
firms: 

“T especially want you, for one thing, to understand 
the sense in which the word ‘co-operation’ is used in my 
books. I don’t at all mean the co-operation of partner- 
ship (as opposed to the system of wages) which is now 
so gradually extending itself among our great firms. 
When I use the word ‘co-operation’ it is not meant to re- 
fer to these new constitutions of firms at all. I use the 
word in a far wider sense, as opposed, not to masterhood, 
but to competition. I do not mean, for instance, by co- 
operation that all the master bakers in a town are to give 
a share of their profits to the men who go out with the 
bread; but that masters are not to try to undersell each 
other, nor seek each other’s business, but are all to form 
one society, selling to the public under a common law 
of severe penalty for unjust dealing, and at an estab- 
lished price. * ~*~ \* For final instance, I mean. by: 
‘co-operation’ not only fellowship between trading firms, 
but between trading nations; so that it shall no more be 
thought (as it is now, with ludicrous and vain selfish- 
ness) an advantage for one nation to undersell another, 
and take its occupation away from it, but that the primal 
and eternal law of vital commerce shall be of all men 
understood, namely, that every nation is fitted by its 
character, and the nature of its territories, for some par- 
ticular employments or manufactures; and that it is the 
true interest of every other nation to encourage it in 
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national commercial relations. 
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such specialty, and by no means to interfere with, but 
in all ways forward and protect its efforts, ceasing all 
rivalship with it, so soon as it is strong enough to oc- 
cupy its proper place.” 

It is to be noted that in these past forty years there 
has been a very decided trend towards the elimination of 
ruinous competition between firms engaged in the same 
line of activity. Associations formed for the mutual pro- 
tection and regulation of all members, securing pledges 
to abstain from throat-cutting tactics, are common, as 
are also “gentlemen’s agreements’ between competing 
companies. The friendly rivalry of the true sportsman 
has been substituted for the deadly enmity of warring foes. 
The result has been of immense advantage to the com- 
mercial world, for it has brought about particularly the 
specialization of men and corporations, placing the right 
work in the right hands, and manufacturers have had less 
temptation to cheapen the quality of their products. 

Ruskin’s conception of international co-operation is 
_. somewhat ahead of the times, but it cannot be treated 
as the dream of an idealist, for the specialization of the 
commercial world and the growing amity between na- 
tions are certain to bring this ideal to some realization. 


“Wayward Critic,’ whose 
frank remarks on trade ap- 
pear in the English Hard- 
wareman, pays this sin- 
cere tribute to his American cousins in the issue of 
October 19: 

“Nothing in the world is more interesting to most 
of us than human nature. The personal element is al- 
ways appealing to us. I frequently scan the pages of 
various American journals, which for the most part are 
distinctly worthy of perusal. Some time ago I was 
much interested in the report of the proceedings at a 
banquet to Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, a leading New York 
advertising agent. I remember that the speeches were 
literary gems. But what I do most certainly remember 
is that the grand theme throughout the speeches was 
the irreproachable honor of the guest of the evening. 
Now there is a danger in this country of thinking that 
America is wholly made up of men who hustle to get 
rich, regardless of all circumstances and consequences. 
One of my greatest passions is my love for my own 
country and its people, but the grandeur of character in 
some of our cousins across the water is something to 
touch the heart.” 


“PRAISE FROM 
SIR HUBERT.” 


Evidently the trip made by 
Mr. Jas. B. Reynolds, As- 
sistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, 
and a special commission, to investigate various features 
of the tariff relations between this and foreign countries, 
has been crowned with success and attended by nothing 
but pleasant incidents. 


TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 


Editorial 


“We went abroad to look, listen and to learn, not to 
revise the tariff or reform the world,” said Mr. Reynolds 
on his return. “It was the most practical of errands. It 
was to look into customs conditions and customs rela- 
tions with the United States of four countries, viz.: 
France, Austria, Germany and England. 

“We were met in the fairest and friendliest spirit. 
Every door that led to desired information was thrown 
open to us. and every government facility placed at our 
disposal. We return with the information we sought; 
not gathered in academic form and fashion, but obtained 
at first hand by personal contact with the foreign gov- 
ernment officials.and with representative business men 
and commercial bodies. 

“Outside of the broad and general customs question, 
we looked into some special matters, the most important 
of which was, perhaps, the much-discussed question of 
Limoges ware and its market value in France. We are 
very hopeful that the arrangements and plans made as 
the result of this investigation will be effective in bring- 
ing about a settlement of this matter, which has been a — 
disturbing factor for so long a time, and that by the first 
of the year it will be taken entirely out of the field of con- 
troversy.” 


Importers desiring to open 
connection with American 
manufacturers would in 
many instances greatly facilitate negotiations if at the 
start they gave their American correspondents a clear 
idea of their position, capital and responsibility. 

In asking for prices and terms, for instance, it is best 
to state whether commission house, jobber, retailer or 
consumer. It is well to realize that a firm well known 


TO IMPORTERS. 


in its own country for stability and integrity may not be 


known to an American manufacturer, and no harm can 
be done, while much good may be accomplished, by re- 
ferring the manufacturer to firms in New York or other 
parts of the country, with whom they have done business, 
or to refer to some leading European bank or firm. 
The AMERICAN ExporTER is called upon constantly 
by its advertisers for information regarding the financial 
standing of foreign houses, and maintains a special de- 
partment for handling this information. All importers 
engaged in, or contemplating, purchasing from Ameri- 
can manufacturers are cordially invited to send us refer- 
ences, New York or foreign, in order that we may in- 
vestigate them and promptly answer our inquiries. 


The Central American 
Peace Conference was for- 
mally opened at Washing- 
ton on Friday, November 15. A day or so previously it 
was announced that Secretary of State Root would call 
the first meeting to order and deliver an address of wel- 
come to the visiting delegates, after which the delegates 
would proceed to perfect a permanent organization. 


PEACE MEETING. 


EXPORLOF MEAT 
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An Historical Sketch of the Industry and Discussion of Present Tendencies. 


BY GEOR GESK. HOLMES, 


Chief of Division of Foreign Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


HE exporting of meat and of various edible products 

of slaughtered animals from this country grew to 

notable proportions about 1875 to 1880, but some of these 

commodities were of considerable account in the exports 

of half a century ago. Exports antedating 1890 may be 
regarded as now belonging to an historical period. 

Exported live cattle first passed the 100,000 mark in 
number in 1879 and the 200,000 mark in 1889. The ex- 
ported live sheep were first above the 100,000 mark in 
1874 and above 200,000 in 1879, and the largest number 
ever exported in one year was 337,251 in 1883. The ex- 
ports of live swine were much less in number than those 
of live cattle and sheep, and in only one year, 1874, did 
the number go above 100,000. 

The first prominent exports of meat and its products 
were cured meats and fats. Many millions of pounds of 
salted or pickled beef were exported annually before 
1861, and the trade has been a steady and large one since 
the middle of the last century. 

This class of beef has usually been exceeded in ex- 
ports by the exports of salted or pickled pork, which rose 
in quantity to between fifty and one hundred million 
pounds annually from 1872 to 1889. 

Bacon is the class of meat having the largest exports 
during the period under consideration. By 1854 the ex- 
ports amounted to 46,000,000 pounds; the quantity was 
over 200,000,000 pounds in 1863, nearly 400,000,000 
pounds in 1873, nearly 600,000,000 pounds in 1878, 


and 760,000,000 pounds in 1880, the largest amount 
ever exported in one year. 

The first separate account of exports of hams was 
published in 1881, when the exports amounted to 74,000,- 
000 pounds. The first published exports of quantity of 
canned meat were of canned beef in 1887, when the trade 
had grown to 43,000,000 pounds. 

With the invention of the transportation of fresh meat 
in cold storage the exports of fresh meats soon assumed 
large proportions. The first account of the quantity of 
these exports was published for 1877, when 49,000,000 
pounds of fresh beef were exported and 349,000 pounds 
of fresh mutton. The fresh beef exports more than 
doubled the above figure before 1890, and the exports 
of fresh mutton went as high as 3,380,000 pounds in 1881, 
but subsequently much declined. Fresh pork first appears 
in published quantity exported in 1884, with 185,000 
pounds, but the quantity fell to 23,000 pounds in 1889. 

Animal fats were exported in large quantities half a 
century ago. In 1851, 20,000,000 pounds of lard were 
exported. The quantity exceeded 100,000,000 pounds by 
1862, 200,000,000 by 1873, and reached 378,000,000 by 
1881, after which there was a decline to 1889. Tallow 
had an export of 8,000,000 pounds in 1851, and after 
numerous fluctuations rose to 102,000,000 pounds in 1874 
and 111,000,000 pounds in 1880, quantities that are 
among the highest ever reached. 

Oleo oil became a prominent export in 1878, when the 
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quantity was first published as 1,698,000 pounds. The 
next year the exports were 13,000,000 pounds, and they 
went as high as 460,000,000 pounds in one year before 
1890. 

Oleomargarine rapidly grew in its exports after the 
establishment of its manufacture, the published quantity 
of exports first appearing in 1882, when 2,157,000 pounds 
were exported, which was slightly under the largest ex- 
port for one year previous to 1890. 

RECENT PEriop, 1890 To 1906. 

Exports of live meat animals and meat and its prod- 
ucts met with much rough weather in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century and in the years subsequent. The 
competition of cheaper and more abundant American 
meats and meat products has been met by restrictive poli- 
cies in importing countries in Europe; but, in spite of 
such policies and with a continued reception of live meat 
animals and meat 
products by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom without 
obstructive —_ restric- 
tions, the business of 
exporting these com- 
modities increased 
mightily during the 
seventeen years fol- 
lowing 1889. 

The-walue) of the 
exports of meat ani- 
mals and _ packing- 
house products (in- 
cluding —_non-edible 
products) increased 
from $161,000,000 in 
1890 to $252,000,000 
in? 19063 the wiive 
meat animals from 
$32,000,000 in 1890 
to $44,000,000 in 
1906, and the pack- 
ing-house products from $129,000,000 in 1890 to $208,- 
000,000 in 1906. 

The number of exported cattle rose to nearly 600,000 
annually from 1904 to 1906; the number of exported 
sheep reached its highest figure in 1896 with 492,000, 
after which the annual number has fluctuated much, but, 
on the whole, has declined. Swine exports have become 
both irregular and small, going as high as 96,000 in 1891 
and as low as 1,553 in 1894. 

Exports of fresh meats increased in quantity after 
1889, but declined in the last few years; in 1890 173,000,- 
000 pounds of fresh beef were exported, the quantity was 
as high as 351,000,000 in 1901, and was 268,000,000 
pounds in 1906. 

At times of scarcity in the supply of fresh mutton 
from Australasia the exports from this country have 
risen to a comparatively high figure, the highest quantity 
being 6,000,000 pounds in 1903; but aside from such 
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special demand the exports from this country in recent 
years have been about half a million pounds annually. 

Fresh pork exports grew rapidly in quantity from 
279,000 pounds in 1890 to 44,000,000 pounds in 1902, but 
the quantity fell to 13,000,000 pounds in 1906. 

Canned beef was in great demand abroad during the 
seventeen years under review; the exports in 1890 were 
83,000,000 pounds, and in the following year 110,000,000 
pounds, the highest figure ever touched. The smallest 
quantity for one year of the seventeen years was 37,000,- 
000 pounds in 1898. 

Canned pork first appears in published exports for 
1900, when the quantity was 8,500,000 pounds; the high- 
est exported quantity for one year was 13,600,000 pounds 
in 1903, and the quantity for 1906 was 12,700,000 pounds. 

In addition to canned beef and canned pork other 
canned meats are exported, the value, but not the quan- 
tity, being reported. 
This miscellaneous 
class of canned meats 
was first stated in a 
published report for 
1900, when the value 
was $1,700,000; the 
highest value for one 
year was $2,300,000 


for |1904;, Vande the 
value for 1906 was 
$1,600,000. 


The cured meats 
have continued to 
hold prominent places 
in the recent years 
under review. Salted 
or pickled beef dimin- 
ished in exports from 
98,000,000 pounds in 
1890 to 44,000,000 
pounds in 1898, after 
which there was 
some recovery, and in 1906 a sudden increase to 81,000,- 
000 pounds. During the seventeen years other sorts of 
cured beef were exported in annual quantities ranging 
from about 100,000 pounds to over 2,000,000 pounds. 

Salted or pickled pork, notwithstanding considerable 
annual fluctuations, has increased in exports during the 
seventeen years, the quantity in 1890 being 80,000,000 
pounds, and in 1906 142,000,000 pounds, the smallest 
quantity between being 52,000,000 pounds in 1893. 

During seven of the seventeen years more than half 
a billion pounds of bacon were exported yearly, the larg- 
est quantity being 650,000,000 pounds in 1898, but from 
that number the quantity declined to 207,000,000 pounds 
in 1903, after which there was a partial recovery to 
361,000,000 pounds in 1906. 

Exports of hams rose from 77,000,000 pounds in 1890 
to 200,000,000 pounds in 1898, after which year the an- 
nual exports have fluctuated around that number, the 


and Meat Animals 


highest exported quantity being 228,000,000 pounds in 
1902. 

Sausage exports became large enough to receive sepa- 
rate attention in published statements by 1901, when the 
exports reached 9,800,000 pounds; subsequently the ex- 
ports of this commodity have ranged between 5,000,000 
and 8,000,000 pounds. 

Sausage casings have gained much in foreign de- 
mand since 1889, and the value of their exports rose from 
$700,000 in 1890 to $2,600,000 in 1906. 

No meat or meat product has equaled lard in the 
quantity of its export. This commodity has occupied a 
place of increasing importance, and during the seven- 
teen years under review its exports grew from 471,000,- 
000 pounds in 1890 to 742,000,000 pounds in 1906. 

Lard compounds, likewise, although exported in quan- 
tities that are small compared with those of lard, gained 
suddenly in importance, 
and in 1897 jumped from 
previous annual exports 
of one to two millions 
pounds to 18,000,000 
pounds. The quantity 
grew ‘to 68,000,000 pounds 
in 1906. 


Another meat product 
meeting a persistent de- 
mand abroad is oleo oil, 
the exports of which have 
increased about 200 per 
cent. during the seventeen 
years under review, or 
from 68,000,000 pounds 
in 1890 to 210,000,000 
pounds in 1906. For the 
same reason, oleomarga- 
rine has increased much in 
favor as an export and in 
1906 reached its highest 
figure, 12,000,000 pounds. 

Tallow exports have fluctuated much during the sev- 
enteen years, going as low as 26,000,000 pounds in 1895 
and as high as 113,000,000 in 1890. The period closed 
with 98,000,000 pounds of exports in 1906. 

Although some packing-house products are not foods, 
their production is closely related to the business of 
slaughtering and packing. These articles are such com- 
modities as bones, soap stock, hair, bristles, hides and 
skins, etc.; but in the case of some of these items imports 
are of greater account than the exports. 

The exports of 1907 made perceptible advances over 
the averages of 1903-1906, in the items of cured beef 
other than salted or pickled, fresh beef, lard, lard com- 
pounds, oleo oil, cured pork hams, salted or pickled pork, 
sausage and sausage meats, and tallow, so that in spite 
of declines in exports of canned beef, cured bacon, mut- 
ton, oleomargarine, canned pork and fresh pork, the ex- 
ported meat and meat products exceeded the average of 
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1903-1906 by 134,000,000 pounds and reached a total 
of 2,047,000,000 pounds. Yet this was 162,000,000 
pounds under the average of 1898-1902. 

The approximate average number of live meat ani- 
mals exported ‘annually during the years 1899-1901, after 
the subtraction of imports, was 240,000 cattle, not includ- 
ing calves, and 36,000 hogs, the sheep not being worth 
mentioning. 

The exported meat has been reduced to terms of live 
animals in accordance with averages and fractions sub- 
sequently to be explained, and upon adding the computed 
animals to the live animals the total exports of live meat 
animals and of meat and meat products expressed in 
terms of live animals as for 1900 follow: Calves, prac- 
tically none; cattle, except calves, 1,321,000; lambs, 
practically none; sheep, except lambs, 110,000; swine, 8,- 


~ 659,000; total meat animals exported, live and computed, 


, 9,991,000. Upon convert- 
ing the foregoing num- 
bers into percentages of 
the total number of ani- 
mals available for slaugh- 
ter in 1900, or the supply, 
it appears that the export- 
ed cattle; “except” ‘calves, 
were 10.18 per cent. of the 
supply; that the sheep, 
except lambs, were 0.09 of 
1 per cent. of the supply ; 
that the swine were 17.27 
per cent. of the supply, 
and that, all animals being 
merged into one total, the 
exported number was 
10.69 per cent. of the sup- 
ply. 

‘The cattle, escce pit 
calves, exported on the 
hoof in 1900 were 1.85 per 
cent. of the number of cat- 
tle, except calves, in the meat supply of that year; the 
similar percentage for swine is 0.07 of 1 per cent., and for 
all meat animals constituting the supply 0.3 of 1 per cent. 

In order that annual fluctuations in exports may be 
excluded from attention and the general tendency may be 
discovered, a process of averaging exports in five-year 
periods, beginning with 1878-1882, has been adopted. 

As a result of averaging, it appears that from 1878- 
1882 to 1903-1906 cattle exports increased in a considera- 
ble degree, or from 139,000 in number to 537,000. Swine 
exports decreased from 60,000 to 29,000, and sheep ex- 
ports were about 225,000, except that the average num- 
ber was 186,000 annually during 1878-1882 and 90,000 
during 1888-1892. 

Fluctuations cannot obscure the fact that bacon has 
been losing its old-time position in exports, but hams 
have distinctly gained. On the whole, canned beef may 
be regarded as gaining in exports from 1887 to 1903- 
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1906. Lard gained steadily in prominence from 1883- 
1887 to 1898-1902, but lost 50,000,000 pounds of its ex- 
ports in each of the succeeding four years on the average. 
A distinct gain appears in the case of oleomargarine ex- 
ports. 


Stock oF Meat ANIMALS, 


The number of meat animals in the world cannot be 
determined with satisfaction, but an approximation can 
be attained which will indicate the relative standing of 
certain countries in the possession of the principal meat 
animals. A search long and thorough has been made in 
the Bureau of Statistics of this Department, wherein 
were ascertained the latest and most approved figures 
representing the number of cattle, goats, sheep and swine 
in the world as far as known. The only kinds of ani- 
mals included are 
those from _ which 
meat is derived in the 
United States. 

It is to be under- 
stood that the grand’ 
totals are minimum 
numbers, since many 
minor countries are 
omitted and also a 
few countries in 
which there is a large 
number of meat ani- 
mals. 

With this under- 
standing it appears 
that contiguous Unit- 
ed States has 74,200,- 
000 cattle of the 424,- 
500,000 cattle known 
to be in the world, or 
lip y per _cent. s Brit- 
ish India has a larger 
fraction, or 20.9 per cent., but the fraction is smaller than 
that of the United States in every other country—one-half 
or less. 


This country does not figure so largely in compari- 
son with the total sheep, since the number in contiguous 
United States is but 53,500,000 of the 609,800,000 sheep, 
or 8.8 per cent. This fraction is exceeded by that of 
three countries. » Argentina has 19.7 (pero cent, of» the 
world’s sheep as far as known; Australia has 12.2 per 
cent., and European Russia 9.7 per cent. 

The greatest prominence of this country in the pos- 
session of a méat animal is found in the number of 
swine. Of the world’s 141,300,000 known swine the 
United States has 56,600,000, or 40.1 per cent.; Germany 
is the second country in order of importance, with 13.4 
per cent.; Austria-Hungary follows with 9 per cent., and 
European Russia with 8.4 per cent. Thus it will be seen 
that America’s lead in this line is very great and will 
continue so. 
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REDUCING COST OF REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


The various improvements which are taking place 
from time to time in all branches and departments of 
the concrete industry, the infusion of new ideas, and 
the more effective execution of old ones, are bringing 
both initial and ultimate cost lower and lower each year. 
Conditions which at present obtain warrant placing the 
estimate for a concrete structure at a figure nearly iden- 
tical with that of heavy timber mill construction. 
Within the last ten years improvement in the method 
of manufacturing and handling of cement has reduced 
the price of this essential some 50 per cent. For 
analogous namely, recent improvements in 
crushing machinery, 

_ the hardest of stone 
can be broken and 
crushed at an expen- 
diture much less than 
the process of a few 
years ago. necessi- 
tated. 


reasons, 
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TION OF LIME 
IN 1906. 


The lime produced 
in the United States 
in 1906 amounted to 
3,197,104: shormarais: 
valued at $12,480,653, 
an increase over the 
production for 1905 
(which amounted to 
2,984,100 tons, -valued 
at $10,941,680) of 
213,654 tons in quantity and of $1,130,425 in value. The 
average price per ton in 1906 was $3.90, against $3.67 im 
1905, an increase of $0.23. 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Some late figures on the progress of work on the West- 
ern Pacific show track laid as follows: From Salt Lake 
west, 154 miles; from Stockton toward Oakland, 27 miles ; 
from Stockton north to the Mokelumne River, 26 miles, 
and from Marysville northeast to Oroville, 26 miles, a 
total of 234 miles laid. To join Oakland and Stockton 
needs 52 miles of track; Stockton and Marysville, 62 
miles, and to join the western work with the work at this. 
end of the line, 695 miles. 


Mail advices from Tokio state that a destroyer, in- 
tended to be the best of her class, will be built at Mai- 
zuru Naval Yard for the Japanese Navy. 


MOTOR 


CAR DEVELOPMENT, EUROPEAN AND 


AMERICAN. 


How This Country 


Has Steadily Forged Ahead in This Industry Until Today She Outstrips 


All Rivals in Quantity and Quality. 


BYSERNESTSCOLER. 


HE development of 
the automobile in- 
dustry, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, has been 
so rapid and far-reach- 
ing that the phrase, “The 
automobile has come to 
stay,” has entirely lost 
its former significance, 
and seems as much out 
of place as the observa- 
tion that the railroads 
were likely to become a 
permanent institution. 
From a costly plaything, the toy of the rich, as it has been 
called, the automobile has grown into a new mode of trans- 
portation, serving the ends not only of pleasure but also 
those of commerce, with an efficiency never even approxi- 
mated by the horse, and with a flexibility surpassing the 
railroad. In fact, the automobile is destined to perform 
on the highways of the country the same service to the 
individual that has been rendered by the steam locomo- 
tive to the country at large. 

Though originally designed as a pleasure vehicle, the 
astute automobile designer has been quick to perceive the 
enormous possibilities of the automobile in the field of 
commerce. Even the farmer has with eagerness utilized 
the motor, not only for purposes of travel but also for 
those of performing the thousand and one services for- 
merly done by the horse and by the power of the wind- 
mill. 

In considering the development of the automobile it 
is not necessary to dwell upon the early attempts at the 
construction of self-propelled vehicles, since they, though 
of importance in directing the inventor’s mind, bear but 
a subordinate relation to the motor car of the present day. 

The expansive force of steam produced in the old- 
fashioned manner was the only means of propulsion for 
motor cars until 1878, when the Frenchman Serpollet 
constructed the first so-called “flash boiler,” which gen- 
erated steam from very small quantities of water passed 
through superheated tubes. This design made possible 
a great reduction in the dimensions of the boiler, and the 
invention did much to stimulate engineers to exert them- 
selves in the improvement of the self-propelled vehicle. 
At about the same time numerous attempts were made to 
produce reciprocating motion by exploding within a cyl- 


A SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN SIX-CYLINDER CAR. 


inder gunpowder and 
other explosives. In 
» 1861-62 Beau de Ro- 
chas, a French engineer, 
invented the first suc- 
cessful internal-combus- 
tion or explosive engine. 
But to become the father 
of the modern automo- 
bile was left to the Ger- 
Gottlieb Daimler, 
the inventor of the high- 
speed automobile motor. 
At about the same time, 
and quite independently from Daimler’s efforts, Carl Benz, 
another German, arrived at the same solution of the pro- 
lem. The sale of the Daimler patent to the French firm, 
Panhard & Levassor, marked the inception of the French 
automobile industry, and the priority of Daimler’s in- 
vention explains the leadership assumed by France and 
held by it until recently. 

For some time but little attention was given to the 
new development on this side of the Atlantic, mainly 
because engineering minds were occupied with other 
problems that did not present themselves to the European 
engineer, and also because the matter was looked upon 
as a fad that would not last. 

In the United States, too, the initial attempts had 
been with steam engines. Only a short time after the 
Daimler invention, R. E. Olds, of Lansing, Michigan, 
completed his first “horseless carriage,’ an invention 
which promptly earned for him the name of a “crazy 
inventor,” and made him the subject of the derision of 
his fellow citizens. Olds was a manufacturer of station- 
ary gas engines, and though his first production was a 
rather crude affair, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, he was firmly convinced of the advan- 
tages of the gas engine for use in automobiles, and con- 
tinued his work along the same lines, with ultimately 
splendid success. 

The first really successful automobile was made by 
Olds in 1892, and sold to a patent medicine concern in 
the East Indies, where it did excellent service for a 
number of years. 

At about the same time the Duryea brothers, Charles 
E. and J. F.; Elwood Haynes, Winton, Whitney and 
others were putting their best efforts to the task of con- 
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Motor Car Development, 


structing the American automobile. 


automobile race held in America, with a view to stimulat- 
ing interest in the auto- 
mobile as a means of 
transportation. Deis 
somewhat amusing when 
we read the press ac- 
counts of this first race 
and note the comments 
of the Horseless Age, 
one of the earliest auto- 
mobile trade papers, in 
which was deplored the 
recklessness of the par- 
ticipants in the race, 
who had the temerity 
to Zuni their 4 cars at 
the phenomenal speed 
rate of from  twenty- 
eight to thirty miles 
yan hour. ~-From this 
time on the development of the American automo- 
bile industry proceeded in leaps and bounds. <Al- 
though France still retained its superiority, Germany and 
Belgium were close seconds, while in England no prog- 
ress made until 
1896, when the ancient 
locomotive act was abro- 
gated. In the year 1899 
the number of auto- 
mobiles in the United 
States was fifty. That 
was only eight years 
ago. And to-day? To-day America is the great- 
est of automobile-producing countries. The invest- 
ment of capital during the past season has been greater 
than ever before, and one of the encouraging features of 
these investments is that they have not come from new 
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MR. OLDS’ FIRST CAR. 


MR. OLDS’ LATEST CAR. 


On Thanksgiving 
Day of 1895 the Chicago Record-Heraild arranged the first 


AN EARLY EUROPEAN ATTEMPT. 


capital seeking high returns from a comparatively small 
outlay, but represent a healthful expansion of what may 
be termed the backbone of the American automobile in- 
dustry. Fully 90 per 
cent. of the increases in 
manufacturing facilities 
have been provided by 
already successful man- 
ufacturers, and the re- 
sult will be an increased 
output of many thou- 
sand cars. 

Will there be an 
outlet for so many au- 
tomobiles? Can the 
yearly production be 
increased to so great 
an extent without cre- 
ating the congestion 
that every conserva- 
tive manufacturer is 
most solicitous to avoid ? 

The answer is most emphatically in the affirmative. 
The American automobile industry is only in its infancy, 
though there is no doubt that it is the healthiest infant 
industry the world has ever seen. 

In 1898 the total number of cars produced in all coun- 
tries was between three and four thousand. In 1902 
America turned out 314 automobiles. In France, the first 
1,000 automobiles were built in 1898; in Germany and in 
England in 1899; in Belgium in 1902, and in Italy and 
America in 1903, five years after France. While France 
produced 10,000 automobiles in 1902, America manufac- 


—— 


tured the same number three years later, cutting down the 


lead of France by two years. In 1905 France made 30,- 
000.cars, and only one year later, in 1906, America pro- 
duced the same number. The output of the American 
factories in 1902 equaled that of England, Belgium and 
Italy combined. During the 1907 selling season more 
than 40,000 motor cars 
were built in the United 
States and sold at home 
and abroad, and in reach- 
ing this high-water mark 
the American industry has. 
assumed the lead over all 
automobile building coun- 
tries as far as volume of 

production is concerned. 
At the inception of the 
industry in America this. 
country lacked the tech- 
nical men whose knowl- 
edge and skill were indis- 
pensable to success. Yet 
, ee even at this stage the meth- 
a ods compared favorably 
with foreign practice, while 
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the dispatch of the work itself was typically American, 
surpassing by far that of the foreign competitor. It is 
interesting to note, for instance, that while in the eleven 
months ending May, 1905, the exportation of American 
automobiles and parts amounted only to $2,167,744, it 
reached $2,957,748 for the corresponding period in 1906, 
and $4,770,187 for the eleven months ending May, 1907. 
The gain expressed in per cent. amounts to 61 per cent. 
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AN EARLY TYPE OF AMERICAN RUNABOUT. 


in one year, and to 120 per cent. in two years, so that 
the yearly increase appears to be uniformly about 60 per 
cent. The total American exportations for May, 1907, 
alone amounted to 281 cars, representing a value of $665,- 
450, or a net gain over the corresponding month in 1906 
of $180,909. 

It is natural that the increase in American home con- 
sumption and in exports should be accompanied by a 
decrease in the exportation of America’s most formidable 
rival—France. It is a fact well recognized in the in- 
dustry abroad that the French automobile indastry -has 
reached a stage where it has become difficult for the 
manufacturer to find outlets for his goods. The advent 
of this condition in France had been predicted in this 
country some two years ago by men who had_ been 
closely allied with other branches of the mechanical in- 
dustry, notably the bicycle trade, in which experience 
has established a similar trend of affairs. To-day we 
find the foreign manufacturer in a position where he has 
to make preparations to defend his own market from 
threatening American invasion. With every desire to 
pay deserved tribute to the foreign automobile designer, 
it cannot be denied that American ingenuity has mastered 
the automobile problem with much greater alacrity, and 
we find, in consequence, in the American automobile a 
production possessing more than one allurement, chief 
among which are low price, simpler construction with 
greater reliability and ease of operation, combined with 
economy of upkeep. 

The foreign machine generally is a ponderous affair 
and represents exactly the engineer’s idea of. what an 
automobile should be. The American manufacturer, on 


the other hand, with characteristic foresight and busi- 
ness wisdom, recognized very early that an important 
item in his success would consist in catering to public 
demand as soon as such demand would assume well de- 
fined shape. The direct result of this policy was the low- 
priced and economically maintained American runabout, 
and the light touring car for all-around use, both of which 
have taken a higltly important place in the home mar- 
ket, and will be largely the means by which the Ameri- 
can maker will acquire predominance in foreign fields. 
There is no doubt that had the foreign designer re- 
frained from making his smaller cars exact copies of 
his larger and higher-powered ones, his neglect even of 
the home market would have been less marked in its 
consequences. 


The American automobile is a nearly perfect car, and 
this result was attained not only by the use of good ma- 
terial and the most skilled workmanship, but also by pro- 
viding interchangeable parts, so that it is possible to re- 
place any portion of the mechanism quickly and with 
little cost. Here is another advantage of which the for- 
eign manufacturer deprived himself to some degree, for 
the success of the American vehicle would have been less 
marked without this interchangeability of parts. In ad- 
dition to these two strong elements of American supe- 
riority—low price and standardization of parts—there 
must be mentioned, third, but not least, the reliability of 
the higher priced American cars. The power, strength 
and durability of the best American cars are really mar- 
velous. These cars are built by engineers of the highest 
class, and made by manufacturers who have had years of 
experience. in making high grade engines. 

While it is a. fact that the foreign manufacturer suffers 
from the evils of overproduction, it is true that many 
American manufacturers find themselves at the other ex- 
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treme, in generally being oversold at a time when the - 
yearly production is barely under way. Then, too, the 
confidence of the public increases as its»becomes evident 
that the American automobile has reached a stage of 
standardization, where it no longer will be subject to 
abrupt constructional changes. This ideal has been 
reached, and the motorist finds ready for his use a vehicle 
admirably adapted to his needs. 


THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Gateway Between the North and the South—Center of Great Financial Interests—Some- 
thing About the State of Maryland. 


BY GEORGE L. 


ALTIMORE, com- 

mercially, politic- 

ally and socially, is a 

connecting link between 

the North and the 
South. 

The beautiful ‘City 
of Monuments” by the 
shores of the Chesapeake 
lies at the gateway to 
the rich cotton, tobacco 
and sugar cane fields of 
the Southland, and is at 
the same time the East- 
ern and Southern ter- 
minus of transportation 
lines which tap the great 
coal and iron mining 
districts of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

More than this, it is 
the fourth shipping 
point in importance of 
the entire North Atlan- 
tic coast, being connect- 
ed by fast passenger and 
freight steamship lines 
with all the leading 
ports of Europe, in- 
cluding London, Leith, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Hull, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

The citizens of Baltimore combine the hospitality and 
social charm of the Southerner with the business enter- 
prise and acumen of the Northerner. 

This latter is, perhaps, best evidenced by the facts 
that the city was one of the first in the United States to 
install a complete and modern electric railway system, 
and that it was the first community to realize the possi- 
bilities of bonding companies. These companies, mak- 
ing a business of furnishing bonds to individuals un- 
dertaking trusteeships or other employments involving 
large trusts, were brought to a high state of perfection 
there. They represent an important part in the city’s 
financial activity, over $25,000,000 of capital being in- 
vested in Baltimore bonding companies. 

Although very generally spoken of as being on 
Chesapeake Bay, the city of Baltimore is, as a matter of 
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strict geographical fact, 
on the Patapsco River, 
14 -miles from (its™ ens 
trance to the Chesapeake 
Bay. The city has an 
area of 32 square miles 
and a population of 600,- 
000. Its assessed prop- 
erty value is $340,000,- 
-000, which gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the pros- 
perity of the community. 

Particularly rapid has 
been the growth of the 
city’s manufacturing in- 
terests. In 1880 the 
capital invested in man- 
ufacturing enterprises 
was $88,500,000. In 
1900 this had increased 
to $92,700,000, and at 
the present time it is es- 
timated at no less than 
$160,000,000—a nd_ this 
despite the effects of a 
conflagration which was 
one of the largest and 
most costly in the history 
of the country. 

The Baltimore fire 
took place in 1903, and 
consumed the greater 
part of the central business district, wiping out great 
office buildings and destroying the homes of banks, 
newspapers and wholesale establishments. Fire appa- 
ratus and fire fighters were brought by special trains 
from New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Newark 
and other cities to help quench the flames, which were 
only subdued after days of stubborn fighting and after 
a loss of many millions of dollars. 

Baltimore’s annual exports are in excess of $100,- 
000,000, the chief items being breadstuffs, sheep and 
cattle, copper, cotton, provisions and tobacco. 

Manufactured articles exported include furniture, 
electrical goods, belting, jewelry, leather goods, printing 
machinery and numerous other lines. 

The city has an unusually high reputation for the 
quality of the goods offered for sale, this being especially 
shown in retail lines. Fastidious buyers go long dis- 
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tances to purchase of Baltimore shops. Residents of 
Washington, distant an hour from Baltimore, often go 
to the latter city when in need of the highest grades of 
goods. 

In this connection it is perhaps well to point out to 
the foreign reader that Washington, the capital of the 
United States, is not, as are most of the European cap- 
itals, one of the leading manufacturing and industrial 
centers of the country. While it has some manufactur- 
ing interests, yet the city is almost entirely given up to 
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the executive business of a nation of 70,000,000 people— 
obviously no small undertaking. 

Let the traveler journey two hours north of Balti- 
more and he is in the thick of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the North. If he go two hours the other way 
he is in the agricultural and pastoral region of the 
South, with its temperate climate and fertile soil. Thus 
the city has'a unique position. 

Its men of wealth aided materially in developing the 
resources of the South, and to-day Baltimore has over 
$100,000,000 invested in that part of the country. 

What the cod fishing fleet is to Boston, the oyster 
boats are to Balti- 
more, for Chesapeake 4 
Bay oysters are high- 
ly esteemed, and the ra tae 
supplying of this suc- 
culent bivalve to the 
epicure is a by no 
means unimportant 
part of the city’s in- 
terests and wealth. 

As over 6,000,000 
bushels of oysters are 
annually inspected at 
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Baltimore, it will be seen that an enormous revenue is 
derived from this shellfish industry. 

Baltimore is the capital of Maryland, one of the thir- 
teen original States which formed the United States. 
The State’s population at the latest national census was 
1,188,044. When Baltimore’s population is deducted, it 
is evident that the State is not thickly settled. There 
are no other large cities in the State, and its interests are 
chiefly agricultural. There are 46,012 farms in the State, 
of which 30,655 are occupied by owners. That the bal- 
ance of trade, from an international standpoint, 
lies in Baltimore’s favor is shown by the fact 
that the city’s imports average less than $20,- 
000,000 per year, whereas its exports, as al- 
ready stated, are over five times that sum. 


THE GRAPHITE INDUSTRY. 


Although this country consumes about 35 
per cent. of the world’s total output of graphite 
it furnishes but 20 per cent. of it. The amount 
imported into the United States in 1906, chiefly 
from Ceylon, was valued at $1,554,212, and the 
value of the domestic production was only 
$340,239. 

The purest graphite is carbon with 0.05 to 
0.20 per cent. of hydrogen, but the commercial 
grades of crystalline graphite contain clayey im- 
purities, even the best, such as some of that 
from Ceylon, comprising as high as 15 per cent. 
of ash. 

The distinction between crystalline and non- 
crystalline or amorphous graphite is not easily 
defined. Some of the graphite that is termed amorphous 
differs from crystalline graphite only in the microsc6pic 
size of the flakes; on the other hand, amorphous graphite 
may be more closely related to anthracite coal than to 
crystalline graphite. An instance of,this is seen in the 
Rhode Island deposit, which’ was formerly known and 
reported as anthracite coal, but which now furnishes com- 
mercial graphite. 

The material has been reported from all of the Eastern 
and many of the Western States in which the older 
crystalline rocks occur, and in most of these the deposits 
have been at times actively prospected. Its steel gray to 
“blue black color, ex- 
treme softness, black 
streak and greasy feel 
make it easily recog- 
nizable and form the 
basis of its industrial 
importance. 

The production of 
artificial graphite has 
steadily increased 


since 1897, and its 
use is extending rap- 
idly. 


THE NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOWS OF 1907. 


Splendid Success of the Exhibitions Held by the Industry’s Two Great Trade Organizations. 


HE American 
automobile in- 
dustry is represented 
by two great trade 
organizations — the 
American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Asso- 
ciation of Licensed 
Automobile Manufac- 
turers. Each of these 
two bodies holds its 
own annual exhibi- 
tion, and although the 
later shows at Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, etc., 
‘are not without their 
relative’ value, the 
New York shows, 
for obvious reasons, 


attract the widest attention and the greatest number of 
visitors, not only from the United States but also from 
foreign countries. For here the result of the automo- 
bile designer’s work, so carefully guarded during the ex- 
perimental period, is for the first time exposed to the 


gaze of the public as 
welk as to that of the 
competitor; a whole 
year’s engineering 
progress presents it- 
self to the criticism of 
the observer, and 
there is no doubt that 
the Metropolitan Au- 


tomobile Shows, aside. 


from the opportunity 
of the manufacturer 


and dealer for estab-~ 


lishing new trade rela- 
tions, possess a decid- 
ed educational value 
to manufacturer and 
motorist. 

The eighth annual 
exhibition of the 
American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the 
Grand Central Palace 
from October 24th to 
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VIEW OF THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SHOW. 


October 31st, and the 
show of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Au- 
tomobile Manufactur- 
ers in Madison 
Square Garden from 
November 2d to No- 
vember 9th. Both 
shows were unquali- 
fled successes. 

The Palace exhi- 
bition united no few- 
er than 277 exhibits, 
of which 68 showed | 
complete automobiles ; 
6 commercial vehi- 
cles; 6 motor bug- 
gies; 2 electric auto- | 
mobiles; 2 motorcy- 
cles, and the remain- | 
der parts and acces- 
sories. A similar ar- 


ray of cars was lined up in Madison Square Gar- 
den, where 34. different makes of gasoline cars, 9 
makes of electric vehicles and one steam automobile 
were on view, with the customary accompaniment of 
parts and accessories, motorcycles and commercial cars, 


One of the con- 
spicuous features of 
the shows was the in- 
crease in six-cylinder 
motors, of which six- 
teen makes were seen 
at the Palace and ten 
makes at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Closer observation 
likewise reveals a con- 
siderable increase in 
the number of new 
runabouts of the high- 
wheeled buggy con- 
struction, a type 
which seems to find 
increasing favor in 
the West, where the 
conditions of the 
roads make the uni- 
versal use of the con- 
ventional automobile 
with little road clear- 
ance impracticable. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PREPARED PAINTS. 


The Scientific Development of a Great Industry—Details of the Processes Which Turn the Crude 
Materials Into the Finished Product. 


BY ERNEST? T...TRIGG, 


Of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


HE manufacture of prepared paint was started only 

forty years ago. The intrinsic merit and popularity 

of the idea of prepared paint, ready for use, is proved by 

the fact that the sale of prepared paint in the United States 

has grown from nothing in 1866 to over 80,000,000 gallons 
in 1906, 


An examination of the Government records shows the 


first patent for a paint compound to have been issued July 
16, 1867, to D. Averill, Newburg, Ohio, U. 5S. Patent No. 
66,773. <A description of the paint compound is covered 
by this patent, being, in brief, an enamel paint, which sold, 
according to the best recollections of old-timers in the 
paint business, at from $2 to $3 per gallon. 

This patent was shortly followed by further patents 


A BARREL OF CRUDE. MATERIAL BEFORE CHASING. 


along the same line, and certain manufacturers from that 
time on applied themselves assiduously to the task of 
manufacturing a prepared paint which was right in every 
way. ; 

It was not long before these manufacturers, partly 
through their own experiments in a practical way, and 
partly through the advice and suggestions of practical 
painters, found that a prepared paint could be made which 
for all practical purposes was a great improvement, from 
the standpoint of utility, over the use of strictly pure white 
lead in oil, which meant hand mixing in the crudest sort 
of a way. That was the beginning of the present era of 
high-grade prepared paints, scientifically combined by 
machinery. 


It is safe to say that it is only within the last ten to 
fifteen years that prepared paint manufacturers generally 
have realized the immense possibilities for business in the 
prepared paint line. With a full realization of the possi- 
bilities in the business, a majority of the paint manufac- 
turers also realized the fact that in order to build up a 
trade it was necessary for them to supply a product which 
carried with it the maximum of durability, uniformity, 
ease of working and general satisfaction. 

The pigment base of white paints, and the white base 
in tints where white is used as a base, in the best paints is 
composed of white lead, oxide of zinc and a percentage, 
varying from 10 to 20 per cent., of reinforcing pigments. 

In order that the reader may gain an idea of the in- 
crease in the sale of prepared paints and its effect upon the 


SAME BARREL OF CRUDE MATERIAL AFTER CHASING WITH 
SIX GALLONS OF OIL ADDED. 


sale of white lead in oil, the following figures are given, 
being taken from the United States Geological records: 
White lead im 01189506. «.. ereeces 151,921,669 lbs. =76,000 tons 


Wihitewlead iin oil 1905). Se aais cine 125,534,000 Ibs. = 63,000 tons 
WFACH EASE Laide atresia anes s 26,378,669 Ibs. =138,000 tons 
Diya wiitter lead] GO0n mer se erste: <n 29,113,819 Ibs. =15,000 tons 
Daryn whiter leads 190 bccn cutycicts'e lettre 147,818,000 lbs. = 74,000 tons 
Naver CASE eet oe oe ia Watendorn 118,704,181 Ibs. =59,000 tons 
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41,420,000 Ibs. = 21,000 tons 
137,206,000 Ibs. = 69,000 tons 


Increase 95,786,000 Ibs. =48,000 tons 
As practically all of the dry white lead and oxide of 
zine is purchased by paint manufacturers and by them 
converted into the finished product, it is interesting 
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Manufacture of 


to note an increase in dry white lead of over 400 per 
cent. and in zinc oxide of 230 per cent., as against a de- 
crease in the sale of white lead in oil during the same 
period of 17.4 per cent. 

What is the reason for this remarkable increase? It 


AN EARLY FACTORY. FAR DIFFERENT FROM THE GREAT 
PLANTS OF TODAY. 


can be ascribed to two principal causes. First, the un- 
doubted merit of prepared paint, as demonstrated by ac- 
tual experience and durability tests; second, it is an up- 
to-date product, meeting in the highest degree modern 
conditions. It is the natural outgrowth of a commercial 
desire to meet in the highest degree the present needs of 
the painter, architect and house owner—“present needs,” 
because modern conditions have led to the evolution of 
prepared paint to meet an absolute requirement. 

Architects and builders fully realize that mill work is 
an ibsolute necessity in modern building, and that were 
the hand work of our forefathers resorted to there are 


TESTING FORMULAS. 


not enough skilled carpenters and carvers in the land to 
turn out a fraction of the work required, and that in many 
ways accurately set machines will turn out more perfect 
work than was before possible. The work of the carpen- 
ter becomes that of an assembler or constructor from 


machine-made products. So in painting. The increased 
demand for applied paint and men to apply it has grown 
tenfold beyond the supply possible under the old appren- 
ticeship plan, whereby a boy grew up in the shops to 
gradually become familiar with all the details of breaking 
up, mixing and grinding colors. 

A visit through any one of the up-to-date paint plants 
and a careful review of the systems in force to insure all 
crude material being up to standard, before any part of it 
is allowed to go into the manufacturing department, would 
be a revelation to most people. 

From the crudest methods of manufacture, when the 
pigments and liquids were mixed together in a barrel by 
hand, with paddles, forty years ago, this immense industry 
has grown to a point where it is to-day on an absolutely 
scientific basis, both so far as combination of material is 
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LABORATORY. 


concerned, method of manufacture, matching of shades, 
etc., etc. : Mate 

The United States Census figures for 1905 show the 
value of the paint sold in the United States that year to 
be over $67,000,000, while the capital invested in its manu- 
facture was over $55,000,000. Next to the iron and steel 
industry, there is probably more capital invested in the 
manufacture of prepared paint and kindred lines in the 
United States than any other one material used in building 
construction. 

A laboratory in connection with the manufacturing 
department is considered absolutely indispensable to-day 
to the up-to-date, progressive manufacturer. This is 
necessary so that all crude materials can be examined 
chemically as well as physically. 

In the manufacture of a scientifically prepared paint 
two kinds of knowledge must be applied, namely, practical 
and chemical. The chemical knowledge, without the prac- 
tical knowledge, can give only the component parts of the 
composition and determine only whether or not the ma- 
terial examined is up to the standard. The vital points 
in the combination are the practical ones—namely, struc- 
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ture of the material, method of combination and many 
other equally essential points. 

The manufacturers of standard brands all have their 
own standards and specifications for the examination of 
crude material, based not only on the physical and chem- 
ical examination, but practical use of the materials in com- 
bination with their formulas. Every article which enters 
into their products must pass this standard. Averaging, 
as some plants do, hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
crude material for each working day of the year, it might 
seem impossible to make an examination of all products 
used. Without a system or basis of operation it would be 
so, but these plants work under a system making this ex- 
amination so simple that the manufacturing department is 
never delayed. 

In their specification books is to be found a fund of 
information embracing the tabulated results of knowledge 
gained, in some instances by over half a century of prac- 
tical experience, and its value may be judged when it is 
stated that a duplicate copy, which is kept up to date, is 
invariably carried in a safe deposit vault, far out of pos- 
sible harm’s way. The importance of the information to 
the purchasing, receiving, laboratory and manufacturing 
departments can best be realized from an analysis of a 
page from a specification book in use in one of the large 
paint factories in this country. 


Upon receipt of a shipment or delivery, samples are 
taken by the receiving department, and before being 
placed in stock the receiving de- 
partment must have an O. K. 
ticket for the goods. 

In carload deliveries, five 
samples taken from different bar- 
rels constitute an examination. 
On smaller shipments an exami- 
nation is made of the contents 
of each package, Let us follow 
through one of these deliveries 
and examinations. 

The first thing each morning, 
the contents of all cars of crude 


One of the most important equipments connected with 
the testing department used in the examination of crude 
materials is the microscope. 

With this it is possible to determine at a glance the 
fineness and structure of the crude materials and measure 
the size of the par- 
ticles, even though 
they are infinitely 
smaller than the 
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ination will lead at pea 
once to the detec- Pe 
tion of samples SE EOS 
which are crystal- pre ren 
line and too coarse : 
to meet the manu- 
facturer’s specifica- 
tions. The limit of 
Size of separate 
particles visible to 
the naked eye is 
about 1/100 of an inch. The microscope used in this par- 
ticular factory will magnify 1,200 diameters. This nieans 
more than 1,200 times the actual size of the particles. It 
means 1,200 times its length and 1,200 times its breadth, 
giving a visible area. of.1,440,000 times that of the site of 
the original particle. It is only 
on special occasions that it is 
necessary to use this extremely 
high power, ordinary examina- 
tions being made at a magnifica- 
tion of 100 to 750 diameters. 

To determine the actual size 
of particles too small to be de- 
termined by any sieve or silk 
bolting cloth, a micrometer 
scale or ruler is connected 
with *theé: microscope. The 
actual divisions on this ruler 
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material in freight on the team 
track are sampled and the barrels 
numbered. The receiving depart- 
ment’s report is filled out and together with the samples 
is turned into the laboratory, where the examination is 
made according to their specifications. The results of 
the examination are then recorded and a recommendation 
is made for either the acceptance or rejection of the 
goods. The receiving clerk’s memorandum is filled in ac- 
cordingly, and if O. K. the goods are put into stock. 


Any chemist can take a sample of carbonate of lead 
and determine whether it is a pure basic carbonate; or 
any paint man who is familiar with the use of a blow- 
pipe can reduce a sample of pure lead to the metallic 
state, but he cannot determine from such a test the impor- 
tant points; namely, its freedom from acid, its structure, 
if crystalline, and its freedom from metallic lead. 


A CORNER OF THE MACHINE SHOPS. 
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apart. The finest silk bolt- 
ing cloth manufactured will 
allow particles 1/100 of an inch to pass. While such 
particles are barely visible to the eye, they will represent 
40 divisions on this ruler. The particles of an opaque, 
well-corroded lead will run from 1/10,000 to 1/20.000 of 
an inch in diameter, and to pass the manufacttirer’s speci- 
fications must show under the microscope the formation 
of basic carbonate of lead and not a crystalline lead, since 
crystalline lead, no matter how pure it may be chemically 
or under the blow-pipe, would be lacking in opacity and 
durability. 

The inspection of zinc is largely chemical rather than 
physical, since it is sought to avoid principally the dan- 
gerous sulphur compounds. Owing to the fact that zinc 
oxide is manufactured by. subliming as a vapor or steam, 
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the particles are perhaps the finest of any pigments used 
in the manufacture of paints, averaging about 1/50,000 of 
an inch in diameter. In order to show the size of. the 
particles and structure of zinc it is necessary to magnify 
it 1,000 diameters, which is twice the magnification neces- 
sary for white lead. 

A similar comparison could be carried on down 
through the different raw materials, but the points already 
brought out are sufficiently illustrative of the reasons why 


DRESSING MILL STONES. 


it is found necessary to look carefully into crude materials. 

The space a manufacturing plant may occupy gives 
little idea of its capacity. What really counts are the sys- 
tems in force and the manner in which the space is 
utilized. Neither does the amount of machinery give a 
basis for calculating output. It is the condition in which 
the machinery is kept and the system under which it. is 
‘ operated that tell the tale. 

The sharper and the better the condition in which the 
mills are kept the more and the better goods will be 
turned out, as the more thorough and the finer the grind- 
ing and the more thorough the incorporation of the pig- 
ment with the vehicles, the greater will be the hiding or 
covering properties and the durability of the finished 
product. 

The machinery in the larger plants is all of their own 
design and make, and with their own machinery depart- 
ments these factories are enabled to keep their machinery 
always in the best condition. In such plants the output is 
figured daily, and if the amount is not up to the full 
capacity an investigation is made at once and any neces- 
sary changes are ordered. 

To one not fully conversant with paint grinding, it 
may seem that a paint mill is a paint mill; but there is as 
much difference in paint mills as there is in paint pig- 
ments.. The kind of stones and the style of the dress must 
be carefully considered according to the character of the 
product to be ground, and the importance of the mill- 
wright’s position in a properly equipped paint factory is 
next to that of the superintendent. He must know the 
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character of every pigment to be ground and have mills 


differently constructed to meet these requirements. 

The number on the mill is a very important factor in 
turning out a properly prepared product. These numbers 
are the keys to the construction of the mill, and from the 
tabulated form the foreman of the department knows just 
what mill can be used to the best advantage for each prod- 
uct. If the product to be ground is of a hard, flinty 
structure, he knows that Mill No. 8, for instance, will 
not answer for this, as it is constructed of soft stones of 
an open feed, and he must select a mill, with hard burr 
stones of close dress. 

If linseed oil is the life of paint only to the extent of 
its protection by a pigment, the more thoroughly the pig- 
ment can be combined with the linseed oil the greater the 
protection which it will afford. If it was possible to make 
a perfect mixture whereby every particle of pigment could 
be brought so closely together that there would be abso- 
lutely no space between them and a single painting pig- 
ment, or combination of pigments could be obtained 
which ‘would expand and contract equally with every 
paintable surface, it would be necessary to paint a sur- 
face but once. 

As an illustration, let us take a mixture of dry Vene- 
tian red and linseed oil. It is not uncommon for a farmer 
to buy 100 pounds of dry Venetian red and 10 gallons of 
oil to paint his barn; 100 pounds of dry Venetian red, 
mixed by hand with 10 gallons of linseed oil, will make 
exactly 14 gallons of paint. Let us take this 14 gallons 
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of paint, put it in a stone jar so there will be no loss, 
cover it over tightly and let it stand for twenty days and 
then remeasure. We now find we have in place of the 
original 14 gallons but 12% gallons. There has been no 
loss, either by evaporation or other, cause; what has be- 


-come of the gallon and three-quarters ? 


In the original mixture the particles of pigments were 
separated and held in suspension by the oil. By allowing 
the mixture to stand, the pigment had absorbed the oil, 
drawing the particles closer together and reducing the 
bulk. If painting had been done with the mixture when 
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first prepared, 
the surface coat- 
ed would have 
been full of oil 
spaces, and if a 
slow-drying raw 
oil -thad Sheen 
used, the pig- 
ment, having a 
greater affinity 
for the oil than 
the suwriace, 
would have ab- 
sorbed the oil 
and robbed the 
surfaces or its 
Dinderr lina 
quick-drying 
boiled oil had been used, the coating would have 
hardened over before the pigment could have be- 
come satisfied, and a porous surface of practically 
dry pigment would have been the result. In _paint- 
ing with the mixture which had been allowed to stand 
greater opacity and durability would have been obtained ; 
the pigment being satisfied with oil would not have robbed 
the surface of its binder, and the particles being brought 
closer together would have given a less porous surface 
and afforded greater protection to the linseed oil. In a 
simple mixing process by light machinery the mixture 
cannot be left in the mixer long enough to take the oil on 
by absorption, and the incorporation of oil and pigment 
is dependent entirely upon the grinding. 

As a further illustration of the thorough incorporation 
between oil and pigment, obtainable under a proper proc- 
ess of manufacture, let us take zinc. On account of its 
extreme fineness and sublimed process under which it is 
made, it reaches the manufacturer as a very light and 
bulky pigment. 

A zinc barrel has 42 gallons liquid capacity and holds 
300 pounds of dry zinc. The zinc is packed into the 
barrel by machinery, and it would be impossible for one 
to add fifteen pounds of zinc and 
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vehicle and pigment consists of saturating the pigment 
with the vehicle, and eliminating all spaces by bringing the 
particles closer together. Grinding consists of tearing 
the pigment to pieces, changing its structure or breaking 


up the particles, to bring out greater strength or opacity. 


TWO 600-GALLON MIXING TANKS. 


Uniformity of grinding is an essential feature and is 
dependent upon the construction of the mill, the condi- 
tion of the stones and uniform feed. 

The principle of fine grinding is to feed only enough 
color into the mill to keep the face of the stone covered, 
and gradually force the color from the eye to the skirt 
of the stone, and to obtain a uniform finished product the 
feed must be constantly watched. 

The dress of a mill stone consists of the deep or feed- 
ing furrows and the fine cracks on the face which tear 
the particles to pieces as it passes between the stones. 
These fine cracks by constant friction wear down quickly ; 
thus the importance of keeping a mill dressed is apparent. 

There is probably no pigment which will better illus- 
trate the difference between grinding with a sharp mill 


under the tearing process and a dull mill under the 


squeezing process than lampblack. 
The formation of lampblack can best be described as 
a body with hundreds of legs or arms extending from 
it. On account of its structure, as well as its light grav- 
: ity, lampblack, in combination 


put in the head. Let us empty 
this barrel of zinc into a chaser 
and add six gallons of oil. It 
will be found that the combined 
mixture can be put into the bar- 
rel from which the zinc was 
taken and the barrel be less than 
one-third full. In other words, 
if the incorporation has been 
thorough, three barrels of zinc 
and eighteen gallons of oil can 
be put into the package which 
was originally filled with 300 
pounds of dry zinc. 

Grinding and incorporation 
are two separate and distinct 


processes. Incorporation of 


with other pigments in liquid 
fotm, “is the hardést of “all 
pigments to keep from  sepa- 
rating. 

If lampblack is ground in oil 
under the squeezing process these 
legs or arms are extended, with 
the result that when mixed in oil 
with other pigments its tendency 
to flood or separate is ag- 
gravated. If properly ground 
in a sharp mill under a tear- 
ing process, its legs are broken 
off, the 
when used in a 


or torn with result 
that 


ture less separation or flood- 


mix- 
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ing takes place. 
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The mixing tanks are of oval 
construction and so arranged that 
the mixing is done from the bot- 
tom up. Flat paddles arranged 
on a revolving shaft beat the ve- 
hicle and base together, and 
force out through a vent at the 
top of the tank any gases or air 
which may form in the process 
of mixing. The tinting tanks 
are also equipped with mixers, 
which not only facilitate the thor- 
ough mixing in of the coloring 
material, but keep the contents of 
a uniform consistency while fill- 
ing packages. 


Of the eight coke-produc- 
‘ing establishments in the 

State, two, with a total of 
170 ovens, were idle both in 
1905 and 1906. The 405 active 
ovens produced an average of 
726 tons of coke each. 

Over 80 per cent. of the coal 
used for coke making in Ohio is 
unwashed run-of-mine. Of the 
slack coal used in 1906, about 
81,000 tons, or a little over one- 
half, was washed. 

The coke production in the 
United States in 1906 will be 
discussed in an advance chapter 


From the foregoing it will be 
seen that, as stated in the first 
part of this article, the manufac- 
ture of scientifically prepared paints by machinery has 
been reduced to an absolute science, and that scientific 
principles underlie the manufacture of a prepared paint 
intended to produce the best results from the standpoint 
of covering capacity, appearance and durability. 


There is probably no line of commercial industry 
which has grown in so short a space of time from nothing 
to the immense proportions of the present day.. The de- 
velopment of this business along scientific and practical 
lines has been marvelous. The prepared paint business 
of to-day is an exemplification of the progress of the 
times. It stands as a monument to the years of hard, 
conscientious work and study of those men who have de- 
voted a lifetime to the solving of the complex problems 
of composition and methods of manufacture. 


COKE INDUSTRY IN OHIO IN 1906. 


Although Ohio ranks fourth in importance among the 
coal-producing States, it has never attained prominence as 
a coke producer, partly because much of the coal mined 
in the State makes an excellent fuel in its raw state and 
partly because of the proximity of the higher grade cok- 
ing coals of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The oper- 


ations of the Rothberg by-product recovery plant at 
Cleveland, which was in full blast in 1905 and 1906, and 


of the Otto-Hoffmann plant at Cincinnati, together with 
an increased production of the beehive ovens at Leetonia, 
however, have given the industry in this State a position 
of considerable importance. The coke product of Ohio 
in 1905 was more than two and one-half times that of 
1904, amounting to 277,130 short tons, against 109,284 
tons in the preceding year, while the value increased 
nearly 190 per cent.—from $337,606 to $970,897. ..Phe 
statistics for 1906, collected by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, show a further increase to 293,994 short 
tons, valued at $1,013,248. 


A ROW OF 200-GALLON SHADING TANKS. 


“of 251 since the last census. 


from ‘Mineral Resources of 
the United States, Calendar 
Year 1906,” soon to be pub- 
United States Geological Survey. 


lished by the 


QUITE A WASTE. 


Writing of a high-class steam engine, a well-known 
scientist gives the following account of the proportion of 
energy contained in the coal consumed which is converted 
into useful work. The energy of one pound of coal is, 
say, 12,000,000 foot pounds; of this 4,000,000 go up the 
chimney or get wasted by radiation as heat, and 8,000,000 
foot pounds of head energy reach the engine in steam; of 
this, only one-thirteenth, or 600,000 foot pounds, is con- 
verted into mechanical energy and given to the piston; 
the other twelve-thirteenths are wasted. Only 500,000 
are given out by the engine to the shaft. That is, only 
one. twenty-fourth of the energy of coal consumed reaches 
the shafting. 


TEXTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Textile establishments in the United States in 1905 
numbered 4.563, according to a census bulletin just is- 
sued. They had a combined capital of $1,343,324,605, 
distributed as follows: Cotton goods, 1,077; cotton small 
wares, 77; hosiery and knit goods, 1,079; wool manufac- 
tures, 1,213; silk and silk goods, 624; flax, hemp and 
jute products, 133; dyeing and finishing textiles 360. 
The total number of establishments shows a net increase. 
The salaried officials, clerks, 
etc., employed numbered 24,116, and the average number 
of wage-earners was 739,239. Salaries and wages paid 
were $32,496,560 and $249,367,277, respectively. 


MAINE WOOLEN INTERESTS. 


The Maine Woolen Manufacturing Association was 
formed October 23. The object of the organization is for 
mutual protection in business and the safeguarding of 
interests in national and State legislation. A committee 
was appointed to frame bylaws and articles of association. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


The ,Growing Use of Metal Ceilings and Shingles, Roofs and Cornices and the Improvements 
Introduced in Their Manufacture. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


HE need in towns and 
cities of building 
materials which will take 
the place of wood so that 
the fire hazard is material- 
ly reduced has been instru- 
mental in the development 
of a line of architectural 
metal devices of great im- 
portance. The increasing 
use of terra cotta and con- 
crete for the walls of fire- 
proof buildings has made it 
necessary to devise some 
methods of completing the 
fire protection by utilizing 
metal for roofs, doors, win- 
dow frames, skylights, ceil- 
ings, and even inside walls 
and cornices. Architects 
are seeking more and 
more to eliminate all 
wood from the ‘modern 
fireproof house, and_ this 
can be accomplished only through the use of metal sub- 
stitutes. Concrete, terra cotta and bricks cannot be 
moulded to suit all of these demands, and a metal which 
‘can be pressed into many shapes in the manufacture, and 
then applied in small units, is the most suitable for this 
work. 

Metal shingles, ceilings and inside linings of walls and 
partitions could not be extensively used a few years ago 
for general purposes on account of their cost; but im- 
proved machinery for manufacturing them has made them 
today nearly as cheap as wooden shingles or plaster ceil- 
ings. A great variety of metals, from tin and galvanized 
iron to a copper alloy, are used for such purposes. Equal- 
ly varied are the machines for pressing and stamping 
these metals into the required shapes. New patents have 
been granted in endless variety in the last few years for 
the different improvements in building materials, and the 
architect and builder has a wide list of articles to select 
from. 

The chief advantages of these architectural metal im- 
provements are their fireproof qualities, great durability, 
lightness in weight and easy shipment. The metal shin- 
gles, for instance, are packed in squares sufficient to cover 
100 square feet of surface of roofs, and such a square is 
lighter in weight and more compact in form than wooden 
singles to cover the same amount of surface. The new 
machines used for stamping or pressing these shingles 
have produced an article which can be applied to a roof 
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with a minimum of un- 
skilled labor. By means of 
interlocking devices the 
shingles overlap and make 
a continuous waterproof 
roof. They cannot warp, 
and by means of making 
sufficient allowance in the 
interlocking devices to take 
up the contraction and ex- 
pansion they are not in- 
jured by extremes of 
weather. They are applied 
without the use of solder or 
special mechanic’s tools, 
and with a minimum of 
nails. 

The metal shingles arc 
made of the best qual- 
ity of terne plate, gal- 
vanized iron or copper 
alloys. lhe former a re 
lighter than the wooden 
shingles, and the second 
grade only slightly heavier, but much lighter than slate 
shingles. The copper shingles are the heaviest, but they 
are lighter than slate shingles. The cost of a roof de- 
pends as much upon its durability as upon the initial 
expense of installing it. From experience so far the best 
metal shingles will outlast the best wooden shingles by 
twenty or thirty years. Moreover, the metal shingles are 
pressed into any desirable shape or pattern needed to 
give an ornamental effect to the roof. This fact has in- 
duced architects to employ them in a great many cases 
where architectural designs could not easily be carried 
out with wooden shingles. For repairing metal roofs it 
is not necessary to tear off the whole of the roof to make 
slight alterations. A small section of two or three shin- 
gles can be removed to replace a damaged shingle. An- 
gles and gutters are made secure by the same interlock- 
ing methods, and the peak is finished off with metal roof 
cresting, which secures a watertight finish and a very 
ornamental appearance. The ridge roof pieces come in 
various sizes, and it is possible to finish off any desired 
lengths of the ridge without wasting good material. 

Ten years ago there was not a metal shingle on the 
market, and even five years ago their use was very lim- 
ited. Today many millions of them are annually sold, 
and nearly a score of manufacturers are putting them on 
the market. Their popularity is extending so rapidly that 
they will probably within the near future replace the old 
wooden shingle almost entirely. The increasing cost of 
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lumber is naturally making wooden shingles more ex- 
pensive every year, and today it costs twice as much in 
many localities to shingle a house with wood as it did ten 
years ago. Owing to the simplicity of shipping the metal 
shingles in convenient packages they are now sent to all 
parts of the world, and represent a valuable portion of 
the country’s export trade. Sheet and corrugated iron 
. roofing materials are already used to a large extent for 
sectional and portable houses, and the new metal shingles 
are following in their wake for houses where a little better 
finish is desired. 

Metal ceilings have likewise proved extremely popular 
in demand, and their employment for nearly all kinds of 
public and residential buildings has stimulated manufac- 
turers to invent new pattern machines to meet changing 
conditions. The metal ceilings and sheets for side walls 
are practically dust proof, moisture proof, vermin proof, 
and to a certain extent fireproof. They are also econom- 
ical, sanitary and permanent. They are stamped in the 
greatest variety of patterns, and the fear of securing a 
monotony of interior effect is thus obviated. They are 
also made in plain surfaces, which can be papered or 
painted in the ordinary way. The troubles of cracked 
and falling ceilings are thus obviated, and if a slight in- 
terior fire should start in a room it would not readily 
spread to the adjoining rooms. By inclosing each room 
practically in a metal lining, the living portions of the 
house are made as safe and sanitary as possible. Like the 
metal roofs, patents have been secured in recent years 
governing interlocking devices for ceiling and side wall 
metal squares, so that a continuous surface can be made 
without any trouble. Such a continuous and unbroken 
surface prevents vermin of any kind from entering 
through it. It also helps to equalize the atmosphere by 
preventing draughts and moisture from entering. 

The manufacture of stamping and pressing: machines 
to produce metal walls and ceilings is quite an important 
adjunct of this business. Some manufacturers carry as 
many as several hundred patterns in stock, and are always 
ready to accept large orders for special designs. Some 
of our largest public buildings have been finished off in- 
side with metal ceilings and partitions from patterns de- 
signed by the architects. The cornices, dado and friezes 
made in ornamental metal are almost as varied as those 
executed in wood. Posts and pillars are likewise inclosed 
in these metal sheaths, with fluted surfaces and elaborate 
column projections. . 

Perfect imitations of modern high-class wall cover- 
ings are made of the metal, giving beautiful panel effects 
to the wainscot, plain walls above, and elaborate friezes 
and mouldings above. The ceilings are likewise made 
plain or pressed in panels ready for decoration. The 
whole interior of the room is thus designed carefully and 
executed in pressed metal. All of these metal ceilings and 
side walls are made of sheets of mild steel, usually of 28 
or 29 gauge. The sheets of various sizes are then placed 
between dies and subjected to powerful pressure or to the 
action of a machine hammer. The latter method is said 
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to produce sharper angles. In factories and lofts metal 
ceilings are of special value, owing to the fact that where 
heavy loads are rolled across the floors above there is no 
loose plaster to crack and loosen. For factory purposes 
they are being used more extensively than any other ceil- 
ing covering. But their use is rapidly extending to many 
other classes of buildings, such as hotels, apartment 
houses, restaurants, theatres, churches and public halls, 
and are employed equally well in parlors, kitchens, bath- 
rooms, lavatories, banks, restaurants and buffets. Their 
use in fact is almost endless, and when their economy 
and sanitary qualities are considered they are unexcelled. 
The exterior use of metal sidings for houses is some- 
what new, but here too the adaptation of metal has 
worked some important changes. Corrugated iron sides 
for portable houses and contractors’ sheds have been in 
use for a number of years, but in these no attempt has been 
sought to produce an artistic building. In fact, it was con- 
sidered impossible to produce an artistic house of metal, 
and the workers in sheet iron and steel made no effort to 
encourage such a development. But in the last few years 
the great popularity of stucco for the exterior finish of a 
house has opened a new field for workers in pressed steel 
sidings. A low grade siding of sheet steel, with rough- 
ened outside surfaces, has been produced and tacked on the 
framework of buildings, and over these stucco or plaster 
has been applied. The result is that a strong fireproof 
and permanent house is secured at a minimum expense. 
The stucco preserves the metal sides and prevents them 
from rusting or decaying. With the inside of the house 
similarly equipped with metal squares, the house is prac- 
tically an iron or steel structure that offers the maximum 
of comfort and durability at a minimum of expense. 
Metal. doors: and window frames have also received 


- unusual popularity in many sections of the country where 


either lumber is very expensive or the fireproof question 
renders the use of wood undesirable. The doors in effect 
consist of wooden cores encased in thin sheet metal. The 
metal covering is stamped in panels to suit the rest of the 
interior designs, and when applied and painted or stained 
to represent hard wood they deceive the most critical. 
Hollow sheet metal doors are also made with no interior 
core of wood. They are made in one or two continuous 
sheets, and braced inside so they will not bend or twist 
out of shape. They are much lighter than solid wooden 
doors, and in localities where wood is expensive serve a 
very distinct purpose. 

Wooden window frames are likewise being supplanted 
by metal or metal covered frames. This is due both to the 
greater fireproof advantages thus obtained and to the in- 
creasing cost of lumber. The improvement in machinery 
for pressing and stamping the metal casings at very little 
cost is a factor also in their favor. Outside and inside 
window frames are made today in a great variety of artis- 
tic shapes, and painted to imitate wood. They prove prac- 
tically indestructible, and greatly increase the general value 
of the house. Machines for stamping a window frame 
almost out of a single sheet of metal have been invented, 
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and others press the frames in metal and leave a space 
inside for a core of wood. 

Architectural metal work includes a great variety of 
other articles for household construction, such as outside 
cornices, skylights, finials and rolling doors. All of these 
are being cheapened in cost through the improvement of 
machines for converting the sheet metal into commercial 
articles. The lessening cost of insurance on buildings 
thorough the more general use of metal for houses is a 
feature of the question that has an important bearing. 
Gradually but surely the public buildings of our cities 
and towns are being protected from fire hazards, and this 
is one of the strongest points in favor of a more general 
use of metal instead of wood for the finishing off of 
houses. 

The export of metal sides, shingles, skylights and ceil- 
ings is also receiving attention. Sectional houses made 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HARNESS. 


There seems little doubt, says a writer in the New 
York Evening Post, that the first domesticity of the horse 
was not for purposes of equitation or work, but simply to 
obtain a supply of mares’ milk, of which many Asiatic 
peoples are extremely fond today. The lasso, or lariat, 
was probably the first item of control—something that 
would effectively choke and restrain the animal—while 
the whip in its crudest form came as a modification of 
the war club. Bas-reliefs show that the Libyans guided 
their horses entirely by a light switch, even as the goose- 
herds of Rome guided their large flocks of geese by a 
limber wand, tipped by a strip of Tyrian purple. 

As the domesticity of the horse progressed, and its 
working qualities were discovered, it was an easy step 
from the lasso to the hitch through the mouth which 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. GEORGE R. EDWARDS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, SHOWING METAL CEILINGS. 


of metal are easily transported, and the United States 
Government has shipped several thousand tons of 
architectural metal to the Isthmus of Panama for the 
use of the workmen and officers engaged in digging 
the canal. These finished products enable the work- 
men to erect cool and comfortable buildings with- 
in a very short time, and when work is_ finally 
abandoned on the isthmus the architectural metal 
parts can be removed and used elsewhere. Con- 
tractors are making greater use of sheet steel and cor- 
rugated iron for building temporary structures for their 
workmen. In the Northwest a great number of portable 
buildings are being put up for permanent use, and the 
shipment of the light structural metal to the Northwest in 
Canada has also attained a considerable degree of interest. 


made the first rude halter, and accident would show that 
the control of the animal lay in the pressure on the tongue 
—not in the sides of the mouth, as so many riders appear 
to think today. The Libyan halters were made of rushes, 
plaited, and the Irish halters of the Middle Ages were of 
plaited straw. 

For centuries the horse was driven and ridden without 
a bit, even as the high school riding master of today con- 
trols his horse by knee pressure and balance. Primitive 
bits brought by the Huns into Europe from Asia were of 
horn, bone and tempered bronze (of which all our mod- 
ern wisdom can find no duplicate), a bronze which will 
take an edge like steel. Even in the earliest days the 
rigid bit was regarded as less effective than the flexible 
bit, like the modern snaffle and curb. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DESIGN IN 
ELECTRICAL METERS INTENDED FOR 
EXPORT SERVICE. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. ) 
By E. D. Mitts anp H. W. Youn, 
Of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


In the development, of large electrical apparatus for the gen- 
eration, transmission and transformation of electrical energy in 
localities remote from the manufacturing base, great care has 
been exercised by designers to produce apparatus which will not 
only have a high efficiency but also have the very necessary char- 
acteristics of reliability, simplicity of construction and ease of 
repair or adjustment. It is noticeable, however, that many de- 
signers of the smaller apparatus, such as switchboards, meters and 
instruments, have apparently neglected some of these features, 
and it is difficult to comprehend this apparent oversight, as it is 
largely upon the accuracy and reliability of instruments and 
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meters that the financial success or failure of the plant is depend- 
ent; for instance, if the switchboard instruments are inaccurate 
the system will be operating improperly and will give unsatis- 
factory service. If the consumer’s meters are running fast a 
complaint or even loss of business will result; if the consumer’s 
meters are running slow the central station is losing a greater 
or less percentage of its income. In other words, the last anal- 
ysis of the financial success or failure of an electric lighting or 
power proposition largely centers about the accuracy of those 
devices by which the generated energy is measured or distributed. 

In order that purchasers of electrical apparatus may have at 
least a general knowledge of the appearance, principle of opera- 
tion and, construction of a line of standard indicating and integrat- 
ing meters manufactured for export by the Westinghouse plant, 
the following descriptions have been prepared: Fig. 1 illustrates 
a direct current ammeter, intended for the highest class switch- 
board service, an internal view being shown in Fig. 2. This meter 
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is of the D’Arsonval Permanent Magnet Moving Coil type, em- 
ploying a fixed magnet with pole pieces so arranged as to form 
a magnetic field, within the influence of which is pivoted a suit- 
ably designed coil. The meter depends for its action upon the 
fact that the magnetic field generated by the current passing 
through a pivoted coil is in opposed magnetic relation to the field 
generated by the permanent magnets, and according to the well- 
known law that two opposed magnetic fields tend to repel each 
other, the field of the pivoted coil tends to move it out of the 
permanent magnet field and produces a deflection of the indicating 
pointer. The coil movement is opposed by the restraining force 
of the controlling springs, which tend to return the indicating 
pointer to zero position, and the moving element thus takes up a 
position where the displacement is just sufficient to re-establish 
equilibrium. This relation affords a ready means of measuring 
current values in which the indicating pointer deflection is di- 
rectly proportional to the current passing, and these values are 
read on a suitably graduated dial. 

It will be noted that the magnet system is of a different con- 


struction than is found in the ordinary form of moving coil meter. 
As a rule this type of meter employs two air gaps in the magnetic 
circuit, thus increasing the liability of aging or change in the 
magnetic values and correspondingly affect the accuracy. In the 
magnetic system employed in this design there is but one air gap, 
and, furthermore, the pole pieces are fully assembled before the 
magnets are charged. By this arrangement a construction is 
secured which is much more permanent than can possibly be 
secured by any construction necessitating the assembling of pole 
pieces or setting of air gaps after the magnets have been charged 
and aged. 

The design readily lends itself to construction for voltmeters 
by using fine wire windings on the pivoted coils in series with 
high resistances, or for ammeters, by using fewer turns of slightly 
heavier wire in series with a calibrating resistance and shunted 
across a known resistance such as offered by the usual shunt. . 

Many of the earliest forms of ammeters and voltmeters were 
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constructed on the solenoid principle, depending for their action 
upon the pull of a soft iron core suspended within a solenoid and 
acting in opposition to the pull of gravity on counterbalancing 
weights. By means of an indicating pointer attached to the 
suspended element and a 
suitable scale a direct meas- 
ure was secured of the cur- 
rent value producing the de- 
flection. 

The highest development 
of the solenoid principle is 
found in the Kelvin type of 
meters, a commercial form 
of which is shown in Figs. 
3 and 4. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the arrangement of the vari- 
ous bearing and controlling 
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parts. “F” is a supporting 
= bracket attached to the 
FIG. 3. meter base; “KK” phos- 


phor bronze-bearing hooks 
shaped to knife edges at bearing points; “B” a hardened steel 
beam, drilled, countersunk and shaped to form knife-edge bearings 
resting on hooks “KK.” This form of construction insures bear- 
ings having minimum friction, easily removed for inspection, not 
easily damaged and of long life. 

Fastened to “B” is a grooved pulley sector, “S,” supporting 
a silk cord, to the lower end of which is 
suspended the iron wire core “R.” The 
pointer “P,” zero adjusting weights “EF,” 
and full scale adjusting weights “D,” all 
rigidly attached to “B,” complete the 
moving system. 

Looking at the system from a me- 
chanical point of view, it will be seen to 
comprise a lever arrangement in which 
a variable straight line pull of constant 
radius is opposed to a constant pull of 
variable leverage. The variable pull is 
that due to attraction of the wire by the 
magnetic field generated by current pass- 
ing through the coil, for which pull sec- 
tor “S” provides a constant leverage. 
The action of gravity on the controlling 
weights provides the constant opposed 
pull and movement of the weights, 
through a circular arc away from the 
vertical line of support, and gives to the 
opposed pull a variable leverage. 

With no current flowing (pointer indicating zero) a condi- 
tion of equilibrium exists, in which the centre of gravity of all 
that part of the moving sys- 
tem (except the armature) 
is displaced a_ sufficient 
amount to the right to 
counterbalance the iron 
wire. With current flowing 
through the coil a magnetic 
field is generated which, at- 
tracting the iron, exerts a 
pull on the system, causing 
the pointer to move to a 
position where the displace- 
ment is sufficient to re- 
establish equilibrium. 

By the design outlined 
above a construction is se- 
cured which is not only ac- 
curate and permanent, but 
also moderate in price. 


FIG, 4. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


The twelfth award of merit for their manufactures has just 
come to Messrs. Brandram-Henderson, Limited, manufacturers 
of paints, varnishes and lead products, their exhibit having se- 
cured the Gold Medal at the Provincial Exhibition of Nova Sco- 
tia, held in Halifax this September and October. Other rewards 
of merit were awarded them at the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1886; Jamaica International Exhibition, Jamaica, 
1891; Glasgow Exhibition, 1901 (diploma) ; Dominion of Canada 
Industrial Exhibition at Toronto, 1903; Dominion Exhibition at 
Halifax, 1906; and this is the sixth medal awarded them at the 
Nova Scotia Provincial Exhibition. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


The Philadelphia Lawn Mower Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has opened an office with Mr. H. E. Sturtevant, metropolitan 
agent, No. 18 Warren Street, New York City. 

A full line of samples of this firm’s manufacture will be shown, 
consisting of seventeen styles of hand mowers and several horse 
mowers, with lawn sweepers, grass collectors and lawn sprin- 
klers, making a most complete line of lawn mowers from 6% inch 
to 12 inch wheels, and from three to eight blades, which will be 
sold at manufacturers’ prices. 

This arrang:iment has been made to fill the want of the New 
York City trade, and will be greatly appreciated by the many 
patrons of this well-known manufactur- 
ing company. 


AN ALLEN RIVETER TO 
CUBA. 


John F. Allen, 370-372 Gerard ave- 
nue, New York City, has just shipped 
one of the firm’s riveters of 66 inch 
reach for 1% inch rivets to the Ansonia 


Copper and Iron Works, Matanzas, 
Cuba. 


PRESSES AND DIES. 


The Ferracute Machine Company, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., manufacturers of 
presses and dies for sheet metals, are 
sending a number of presses to foreign 
countries and filling large orders from 
: domestic consumers. They shipped in 
one week recently presses to England, India, Austria-Hungary 
and France, besides several carloads to points in this country. 


FIG. 5. 
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THE JONES AUTOMATIC SPEED CONTROL 
GOVERNOR. 


A New INVENTION BY JosEPH W. JONES, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
JONES SPEEDOMETER. 


A new device which will control the speed of an automobile 
has just been placed before the automobile public. Joseph W. 
Jones, inventor of the pioneer automobile speed indicator, is re- 
sponsible for the new device. 
It is used in connection with 
the speed indicator, and will be 
known as the Jones Auto- 
matic Speed Control Governor. 
Through its use the owner, the 
man in the tonneau, will have 
positive control of the car’s - 
speed. The simple operation of 
an electrical switch, which the 
owner may throw to ten miles 
contact, means that the car cannot exceed that speed. 

Drivers with insane desires to “scorch” or hit it up at “66 per” 
through crowded thoroughfares will not necessarily be benefited 
by the new invention, but as this class is in the minority the 
chances are in favor of, rather than against, a law being passed 
compelling the manufacturer to include the Automatic Speed 
Control as “part equipment,” or else compelling the owner to use 
this device at all times, the same as he is now compelled to light 
his lamps at night. 

Owners of motor cars are more than frequently brought into 
court for exceeding the speed limit and made to suffer unneces- 
sary expense and loss of time when the whole trouble is due to 
the chauffeur and not the owner. 

In the future the chauffeur’s only duty will be to steer the car, 
for the man in the tonneau will be in control. If he throws 
his switch to 10, immediately the car reaches that speed it will 
not go higher. Then if the owner wishes to go to 15 he throws 
his switch to that contact point, and so on up to maximum speed. 

The new device is also applicable to a variety of uses. The 
illustration shows the appli- 
cation of this principle to 
governing the speed of an 
automobile, and so arranged 
that the occupant of the ton- 
neau or limousine may con- 
trol the speed at which the 
vehicle may be operated and 
thereby eliminate a great 
deal of the danger and un- 
easiness felt from reckless 
driving by the chauffeur. 
In fact this arrangement is 
of particular value to the 
chauffeur himself. If he is 
driving alone and wishes to 
relieve himself of the anxiety of watching the speed indicator con- 
stantly for the purpose of keeping his speed within the legal rate, 
thereby avoiding liability of arrest, before starting the car he can 
set the switch at 15 miles or 20 miles, and he knows there need be 
no fear of being arrested. 

A man who drives a great deal finds that after running his 
machine constantly for an hour he unconsciously drives faster 
and faster. While fifteen or twenty miles may appear to be a 
comfortable speed when you start, after having driven for a dis- 
tance it seems nothing less than a snail’s pace, and you uncon- 
sciously drive the machine faster and faster. By the use of this 
new automatic speed control governor a man will now be able to 
tell precisely at what speed he is driving his car, not by guess- 
work but by science. 


JONES SPEED CONTROL GOVERNOR. 


THE 1908 SIX-CYLINDER WINTON. 


THE WINTON SIX-TEEN-SIX. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company, of Cleveland, is again 
a pioneer, being the only company in the world to produce six- 
cylinder cars exclusively. Since 1903 Mr. Winton has been con- 
centrating his thought and effort upon the six-cylinder proposition, 
and his decision to make sixes only, coming as it does at the 
introduction of the Six-Teen-Six, bespeaks his confidence in this 
production. The Six-Teen-Six, 
so called because it is the six- 
teenth Winton model and has 
six cylinders, presents an un- 
usually neat and compact power 
plant, practically every element 
being housed. The 41%4x5 inch 
offset cylinders are cast in 
pairs, and are completely water- 
jacketed. Ignition is by Eise- 
mann magneto, with storage 
battery as auxiliary source of current. Mechanical lubrication by 
means of the gear-driven Hancock oiler of twelve leads is pro- 
vided, a filtering system being connected therewith to prevent 
waste of lubricating oil. The carburetor is of Winton design, 
and carries a puddle of gasoline in the air inlet, whereby its 
efficiency at low speed is assured. Two throttles working to- 
gether automatically govern the air supply to meet the motor’s 
varying requirements. Transmission is of the selective type of 
sliding gear, with three forward speeds and reverse, the top 
speed being direct. The multiple disc clutch, housed in the for- 
ward end of the transmission case, is particularly compact, and, 
as before, carries six springs, placed equidistant around the 
clutch, to distribute tension equally upon the discs. The body is 
supported on Winton twin springs, such as have characterized 
Winton cars for several years. 

To overcome the one bugbear of the six-cylinder, i. e., the 
labor of cranking, the Six-Teen-Six is equipped with an ingenious 
self-starting device. Compressed air, supplied by the motor, is 
stored in a supply tank. When ready to start the motor a valve 
on the dash is opened, and 
air rushes into the cylinder 
ready to fire and forces the 
piston past the firing point, 
where combustion puts the 
motor into operation. 

Tires are 36x4% inches 
all around. The wheel base 
measures 120 inches. 

Four different bodies are 
designed to fit the Six-Teen- 
Six chassis, these - being 
seven-passenger touring car, 
limousine and landaulet, and 
three-passenger runabout. In 
design all these bodies are 
distinctive, and reflect credit on the makers. 


1908 REOS. 


In holding back the details of its new models for 1908 until 
just preliminary to the opening of the New York show season, it 
is evident from a perusal of the specifications of the new cars, 
as well as from their greatly improved appearance, that the build- 
ers of the Reo have been actuated by motives other than secrecy, 
says C. B. Hayward, the noted expert and engineering editor. 
They have had a great deal to uncover, for the new Reos repre- 
sent a fitting advance over their predecessors in many ways. 
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BABCOCK ELECTRIC CARRIAGE COMPANY’S 
EXHIBIT. 


The Babcock Electric Carriage Company exhibited at the 
show in Madison Square Garden four models—Models 1 Special, 
5,6 and 10. In the last three named there are some features not 
previously shown. 

This change is in the controller and method of operation. In 
Models 5, 6 and 10 the speed is controlled almost entirely by 
‘means of a foot lever. There are five speeds forward and two 
reverse. After the controller handle has been placced at the 
desired speed it is not necessary to again touch the handle, unless 
the rate of speed is changed. Once under way the car can be 
slowed down, allowed to coast, or the countershaft brake applied 
and the car brought to a stop, all with one movement of the foot 
lever. There are besides a foot lever operating brakes that act on 
the rear wheels. This method of control makes the operation of 
these models extremely simple and reduces to a minimum the 
amount of power lost while changing speed. 

Model 5 is a roadster, intended for long distance. Its makers 
claim for it the highest speed and greatest mileage capacity of 
any electric automobile on the market. The range of speed is 
from 6 to 26 miles an hour. On 
the third notch (16 miles per 
hour) 85 miles can be obtained 
on a single charge if properly 
operated. It was this model 
that made the record-breaking 
run from New York to Phila- 
delphia. This model weighs 
about 1,600 pounds, has a 78- 
inch wheel base, 32-inch wheels 
equipped with 3%%4-inch pneu- 
matic tires. The power is ob- 
tained from a 36-cell battery, 
made by the Babcock Company, 
distributed half in front under 
the hood and half in rear of 
body, and the motor is sus- 
pended from the chassis under 
the seat. It has a double chain 
drive of the latest improved type. The price of this car is $1,500. 

Model 6, the victoria phaeton, is a strikingly handsome vehicle 
and is particularly adapted for use by women. It is hung low 
and has continuous mud guards, which make it impossible for the 
garments of the occupants to get soiled. It is very roomy but 
very light in appearance; is capable of high speed and great 
mileage. It weighs about 1,700 pounds, the wheel base, wheels 
and motor being the same as on Model 5. It is equipped with 
‘specially constructed 3%4-inch double tube tires. The battery in 
this model also consists of 36 cells, half in front under the hood 
and half in rear of the body. The upholstering is of the finest 
quality of broadcloth. The price of this car is $1,700. 

Model 10 is a coupé, and it is one of the handsomest and at 
the same time lightest in weight vehicles of that kind ever built. 
The finish and appointments are of the highest order. It has a 
very roomy seat and all the windows can be dropped, thereby 
making a comfortable vehicle for warm weather. A special ar- 
tangement of the steering wheel makes it possible for the oper- 
ator to enter from either side. It is claimed by the builders 
that because of its light weight it has greater mileage and speed 
than any other coupé. The chassis is the same as that of Model 
6, and the body is so arranged that it can be removed and the 
Model 6 victoria body put on in its place in less than an hour. 
The price of this car is $2,100. 

Model 1 Special is a handsome, stylish vehicle of the stan- 
hope type, intended for very large people. This car hangs low 
and also has continuous mud guards. It has a wheel steer with 
tilting mast, making ingress and egress extremely easy. It has 
a 66-inch wheel hase, wheels being 32 inches front, 36 inches rear. 


THE BABCOCK ELECTRIC CARRIAGE. 


THE WHITE STEAM CAR. 


For the coming season of 1908 the White Company offers 
two distinct models—a 30 horse-power car, known as the Model 
K, and a 20 horse-power car, known as the Model L. These 
new models are the successors respectively of the Model G and 
the Model H of the present season, and the prices for each 
model, with the various styles of body, are unchanged. 

Changes from last year’s design in the 30 horse-power car 
are few, because few were necessary. It was not deemed neces- 
sary to make any increase in power, a sthe Model G was suffi- 
ciently powerful to climb the Wilkes-Barre Mountain 15 per 
cent. faster than the most powerful gasoline car. Nor was it 
necessary to radically redesign a car which made a perfect team 
score in the Glidden Tour and which, on top of that, won the 
Hower Trophy and incidentally established a new record of 2,080 
miles for a faultless touring performance. It was believed also 
that a car which could show a mile in 1:02 and 25 miles in 
29:07, as did the White stock car in the Santa Rosa races on 


“July 4, was fast enough for any ordinary requirements. 


“The horse power rating of our cars is not fanciful or theo- 
retical,’ says the White Company, “but is based on the horse, 
power that the whole car de-' 
livers. This is shown on our 
testing plant, for not only the 
engine but the amount of 
power delivered the rear wheels 
ig tested, and our cars rated 
accordingly. This was even 
more strikingly demonstrated 
in our winning the Yellow 
Trophy in the greatest hill 
climb of the year in England, 
where the award was made 
from careful computation of 
the horse power developed in 
going up the hill.” 

The company is .using the 
same type of compound marine 
engine with two cylinders that 
it has used for a number of 
years. This engine has demonstrated its perfect adaptability to 
automobile work; its smooth running and great power in start- 
ing and at all speeds make it an ideal engine, especially when 
its light weight and lack of complication are compared with the 
heavy weight, large number of cylinders and consequent com- 
plication of the gasoline engines that are now being built, in an 
endeavor to approach the easy running and easy control of the 
steam engine. 

One noticeable change in the 30 horse-power car is the lower- 
ing of the engine and generator and the lowering of the frame, 
making it 14% inches nearer the ground. This change has been 
effected without altering the liberal clearance of the car. 

As regards the body design, the touring car offers a straight 
line body, in addition to its characteristic curved line body. 
Either of these bodies seats seven persons comfortably. The 
wheel base of the touring car has been lengthened to 122 inches 
and the rear springs have been lengthened to 54 inches. The 
wheel base for limousines and landaulets is 115 inches, the same 
as in the Model G. The wheel base of the runabout is 104 
inches, the same as in the G runabout which won the Hower 
Trophy. 

There are two marked changes in the Model L as compared 
with the Model H. The generator tubing in the new car is of 
one-half inch internal diameter, instead of three-eighths inch, 
which, without other change in generator dimensions, gives an 
increase in capacity. The engine in the Model L is supported 
on an aluminum pan, doing away with the channel iron sup- 
ports, increasing the accessibility of all parts and giving perfect 
protection from mud and dust. 
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A PERFECTED SPARK PLUG. 


The Witherbee Igniter Company showed in the New York ex- 
hibit a number of novel utilities designed by W. W. Robinson, its 
mechanical engineer, which are being marketed under the 
trade name “Wico.” One of these, a 
micrometer-adjusting spark plug, pos- 
sesses the distinct advantage of being 
easily adjusted to any spark gap, to 
adapt it to any compression or any sys- 
tem of ignition, either coil or magneto, 
and at the same time can be taken apart 
for cleaning without in any way disturb- 
ing the packing. A neat, substantial 
Mission oak, brass trimmed case, holding 
either five or seven plugs, found imme- 
diate favor with the motorists. 


The Wico timer embodies an entirely 
new departure in the roller type of timer, 
a loose ring providing at all times a per- 
fectly smooth path of the roller and ex- 
posing a constantly changing surface to 
the break of the contact, to eliminate 
wear. This new timer operates with 
metal to metal without noise; is ex- 
tremely compact, and provides a direct 
ground for each contact of about 34 of 
an inch, thus reducing the current con- 
sumption to a minimum hitherto un- 
attained. 


APPLD FOR 


The Wico trouble lamp is an exceedingly compact little 
affair, with a neat brass wire lamp guard, brass handle and 
a-generous length of silk coil, all neatly boxed to occupy a 
small space. 


Wico plug switches, single and in gangs up to four, for 
lighting of tail lamps, gauge lights, side lights, dome lights, 
etc., removable, working on the “touch the button” principle. 
The Wico three-way switch for sparking circuits presents a 
new form of plug switch. which is self indicating; one can 
tell which battery is on by noting the position of the plug. 
This switch turns on either one of the two batteries or both 
together, or, with handle, a battery and generator or mag- 
neto. An entirely original feature of this line of switches, 
which appeals strongly to the layman, is that they can be 
wired up to the job and the cover or switch proper put in place. 
thus eliminating the usual annoyance of trying to make a 
wire fast to a screw down in a hole. 


Modern types of electric lamps for speedometers, clocks, 
oilers, tool boxes, under.the bonnet, etc., are included in the 
Wico line of things electrical for the automobile brought out 
by the Witherbee Igniter Company. 


Wico spark coils, products of the Witherbee Igniter Com- 
‘ pany, have a clean-out, well-made look that insures their 
favor with the autoist. They literally bristle with new up-to- 
date features, which seem admirably well suited to the neces- 
sities of easy adjustment, accessibility and compactness. 
One simply wonders why they haven’t been thought of be- 
fore. The Wico coil case is a revelation of what accessibility 
means; the removal of a coil section, the attaching of the 
wires and switches brought forth many laudatory comments 
from factory engineers, garage men and prominent autoists 
whenever shown. 


The Witherbee Igniter Company’s exhibit attracted unusual 
attention, not only from dealers and car manufacturers, but from 
the general public, which evinced a genuine scientific interest in 
the company’s modern accessories. 
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THE AUSTIN AUTOMOBILE. 


The Austin Automobile Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., after 


six years’ experience in the manufacture of high power touring 
cars, now offer their Model XC-T. 


This is a 90 horse-power car, having six cylinders with 5%4- 
inch bore and stroke, and is unequaled for its smooth, easy action 
at any speed, over any kind of road. The wonderful power of 
this car is not only desirable on account of its great speed, but 
particularly so for the easy manner in which the driver can go 
at any speed which he may desire without excessive strain on 
the engine or mechanism in any way, and still have that surplus. 
of power for sudden emergencies which will be so fully appre- 
ciated by all drivers who wish to own the very best. 


Their six cylinder roadster Model XC-R has practically the 
same chassis as the touring car, and is furnished with their new 
combination body, which can be used as a six-passenger, side- 
door touring car, or quickly changed to a four-passenger runa- 
bout (with a rumble seat) of the very latest design, being also- 
equipped with an additional folding, revolving chauffeur’s seat. 


This new combination body will be furnished on either the 60 
horse power or 90 horse power chassis. It is one of their special 
1908 features, which is sure to become very popular, as it is fur- 
nished with the full extension top for the touring car and a 
single top for the runabout, making two complete cars of the 
very latest and most approved design for the price of one. 


Their detachable limousine tops are furnished with either the 
60 horse power or 90 horse power touring cars. They have 
proved very satisfactory during the past year, and will be con- 
tinued as a special feature of their 1908 models. They are most: 
complete and perfect in every way, and are a most desirable fea- 
ture, as the car can be changed from a complete limousine into: 
a touring car with a full extension top (which is furnished with 
all detachable top limousine). 


Another feature of these cars to which they wish to call 
especial attention is the fact that they build more of the com- 
plete car in their own factories than any other manufacturer in 
the United States, which enables them to be more certain of the 
perfection of all material and workmanship than can possibly 
be secured in anv other way, and also to furnish their customers. 
with duplicate parts of all “Austin” cars, be they five, ten or 
twenty years old. 


A valuable feature of all cars for the past five years is the 
control of the torsion on the rear axle by very long, flexible 
springs, which greatly lessen any sudden shock or jar on the 
driving and transmission gears, and materially- increases the life 
and durability of the tires. Austin cars have always been most 
exceptional for their ease on tires, twelve thousand miles on one 
set being a most remarkable average. 


The Austin motor is a six cylinder, high compression engine 
of 5%-inch bore and stroke. The inlet valves are directly over 
the exhaust valves and seated in a detachable cage, making both 
valves very quickly and easily removable. The lifting rods of 
both valves are adjustable so that any wear or lost motion can 
be easily taken up. 


The new aluminum base has an oil-tight- case completely en- 
closing all gears, which run in a bath of heavy transmission oil,. 
entirely separate from the light gas engine oil used in the base. 
This is a new and improved feature not found on any other 
engine. 

The crank shaft has seven main bearings, 2 inches in diameter, 
all 3 inches long except at the flywheel, which is 4 inches. The 
crank pins are 134 inches in diameter and 234 inches long. 
Especial attention is called to the number of main crank shaft 
bearings in this engine, a most desirable feature on a four cylin— 
der, and especially so on a six cylinder car. 


With the Manufacturers 
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WHAT THE RAPID IS DOING. 


The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company’s exhibit at the New York 
Show formed one of the greatest and most complete ever given 


RAPID TRUCK. 


by any commercial car manufacturer. Ten entirely dif- 
ferent models were presented, covering delivery wagons, 
trucks, sightseeing cars, opera buses, wagonettes, police 
patrols and telephone company emergency cars. This 
list comprises only a part of the Rapid Company’s prod- * 
uct, but it had a collection of photographs and specifica- 
tions of the other models in actual service. 


The 1908 Rapid chassis is a good example of “fool- 
proof’ mechanism, something that is even more essen- 
tial in a commercial vehicle than in its more carefully 
tended relative, the pleasure car. The 30 horse-power 
motor is a double opposed, four-cycle type of original 
Rapid design, and is forced water cooled. Access to all 
engine parts, cylinder contents, etc., is obtained by simply 
raising crank case cover, which operation also permits 
all valves and valve cases to be removed by unscrewing 
one nut on each. The crank shaft is chrome nickel steel, 
running on wide bronze bearings. Roller bearings are 
used in wheels and jack shaft, since their dependability 
in commercial car service is greater than any other type. 
Every part of the entire Rapid chassis, with the excep- 
tion of tires, roller bearings, carburetor, chains and ac- 
cessories of that character, is made from raw material 
on jigs and templates in the Rapid factory, which per- 
mits a most thorough inspection of both material and 
every stage of the car’s construction. The transmission 
is of the well-known planetary type, altered sufficiently to con- 
form with the Rapid policy of, ample strength in every part. The 
gears are of an eight to ten pitch with a 1% inch surface, which is 
sufficient for a chassis of twice the capacity. The transmission is 
so situated beside the engine in the center of the frame that the 
weight is evenly distributed. This permits all vital parts to get 
the fullest benefit from the springs in lessening vibration on rough 
roads. Pistons and all friction bearings are constantly lubricated 
by a positively driven oiler, the amount necessary for each deter- 
. mining the supply. A double side roller chain drive is used, the 
differential being in the jack shaft. The smooth running resulting 
from the sprockets being made in pairs and on a gear shaper fully 
justifies the extra work. The tires are solid endless rubber, 3% 
inches in width. The two speeds, forward and reverse, are con- 
trolled by two foot pedals and one high speed lever, which also 
supplies the internal hub brakes with the one movement. 


The Rapid Company operates its own body plant, performing 
every operation from seasoning the timber to applying the fifteen 
to twenty coats of paint and varnish on every car. A complete 
woodworking building, recently erected, has facilities for con- 
structing any design of body desired for any service. 


The Rapid product is replacing the horse-drawn vehicles in 
every line of business using wagons and trucks, besides operat- 


ing successfully in business resulting from the creation of the 
commercial car. 

At its exhibit the Rapid Company had complete data at hand 
showing just what saving the use of the car represents; also let- 
ters from users, attesting to the truth of the statements made of 
the savings. 

‘The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company is now enjoying the most 
successful year it has had, and the fame of the Rapid vehicles 
and trucks has grown so well that an assured position has been 
secured. 

The exhibit of the company at the New York Show was a 
center of great interest, for the commercial use and value of the 
automobile was a subject made more prominent at this show 
than ever before. 


DESK LAMPS. 


McLeod, Ward & Co., 27 Thames street, New York, report 
large sales of their famous Kinsman electric desk damp, a very 
popular lamp, which is an unusually effective eye protector. 


CLOSED CAR. 
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With the Manufacturers: 


SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES. 


The accompanying half-tone cut shows the general ap- 
pearance and design of a four-wheel switching locomotive with 
four-wheel tender recently built by the American Locomotive 
Company for the Burden Iron Company. This engine is in- 
tended for switching service in the yards of the above-nientioned 
manufacturing company, and 
represents the builders’ stand- 
ard 16x24 inch cylinder, four- 
wheel locomotive, with separate 
tender. Within the past few 
years the American Locomotive 
Company has been standard- 
izing its small locomotive de- 
signs, and, as will be seen from 


The outer or water jacket head is detachable, thus allowing — 


full and free access to the water jacket for cleaning out sedi- 


ment or lime likely to be deposited when running in foul or 
extremely hard waters, and therefore removes the only practical 
argument in favor of a detachable head and retains every good 
feature of solid construction. 

Crank shafts are forged from solid billets of the toughest 
steel and are of large diameter 
and long bearings running in 
genuine hard babbitt, thus re- 
ducing friction to a minimum 
and standing up under the 
greatest amount of abuse. 

Connecting rods are made 
of the best phosphor bronze, of 
tubular construction, serving 


a careful study of the side ele- 
vation of the engine illustrated, 
this design has been particularly 
well worked out for the service 
for which the engine is intended, and is an excellent one for 
service where light rails, poor roadbed and short curves are the 
conditions to be met. 

The general dimensions of the locomotive are given below: 
The cylinders are 16 inches in diameter by 24 inches stroke, and 
are actuated by Richardson balanced slide valves. The total 
weight in working order, all of which is of course on the driving- 
wheels, is 85,000 pounds. With a boiler pressure of 180 pounds 
and driving-wheels 50 inches in diameter, this engine has a maxi- 
mum tractive power of 18,800 pounds, which, using the usual 
figures for resistance on the level and 20 pounds per ton for 1 
per cent. of grade for grade resistance, gives this engine a net 
hauling capacity, exclusive of locomotive and tender, on a 1 per 
cent. grade of 640 tons, and-on a 2 per cent. grade of 330 tons. 
With 18,800 pounds of tractive power it will be noticed that the 
weight on drivers gives a factor of adhesion of 4.52, which is an 
excellent figure for an engine of this type designed for switching 
or industrial purposes. With a wheel base of 84 inches this 
engine will easily negotiate a curve of 65 feet radius. 

A careful study of the principal dimensions given below will 
show that particular attention has been paid in the design in 
’ securing the proper ratios between heating surface and grate area 
' and heating surface and cylinder volume. With 85,000 pounds on 
drivers, the engine has a load per wheel of 21,250 pounds, which 
can easily be carried on a 60-pound rail. In this design the tender, 
which is of the “U”-shape flat top type, haga water capacity of 
2,500 gallons of water, and fuel capacity of 3 tons of coal. The 
tender frame is built of steel channels, as will be seen from the 
drawing. 

A wood-burning stack could be easily applied to this engine, 
and would make the design (with weight all carried on drivers, 
large factor of adhesion, short driving-wheel base and ample 
water and fuel carrying capacity) very well adapted for logging 
service. 


THE SYRACUSE ENGINE. 


An active campaign for foreign trade is being pushed by the 
Syracuse Gas Engine Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. In presenting 
the 1907 model of “The Syracuse” engine this company offers 
the logical result of many years of practical experience in de- 
signing, building and running marine motors and has retained 
only the features of proven worth and reliability tried out in 
active service. 

Cylinders are cast from the best close grained iron and are 
of novel construction in that they embrace at once the features of 
both the solid and detachable head. The explosion chamber has 
a solid head requiring no packing and consequently eliminating 
all trouble experienced with detachable heads. 


SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE. 


“ the double purpose of maxi- 
mum strength for given weight, 
‘while reducing the area in the 
crank base, and at the same 
time conducting oil to the crank shaft. ; : 

The engine is of the two-stroke, three-port type in which each 
piston gives an impulse to the crank shaft at every revolution, 
the advantage of which as a power producer over the four- 
cycle, which has a working stroke every other revolution only, is. 
readily seen. The ports are of extreme radial length, thus allow- 
ing a minimum height without cutting down area required for 
high speeds and also increasing the available working travel of 
piston, — 

In “The Syracuse” this valve, as well as all others, has been 
discarded and the supply 
of gas from the carbu- 
retor to the crank base is 
regulated by the port 
over which the piston 
travels, thus opening and 
closing the supply pass- 
ages at just the right 
instant, never earlier, 
never later, and always 
on time. 

As the efficiency of 
the: engine depends abso- 
lutely on the proper fit- 
ting and correct design 
of the piston and rings, great care is exercised on these parts. 

The pistons are larger than commonly used, fitted with three 
rings at the top and oil groove at the bottom, and bored for the 
wrist pin in a jig that insures perfect alignment. The wrist 
pin is so fastened in piston that it is impossible to work end- 
ways and score the cylinder as is sometimes the case with the 
usual method of using set screws which work out, thus ruining 
the cylinder. ; 

Water circulation is obtained by gear pump constructed of 
bronze throughout, furnishing a steady, positive supply of water. 

Lubrication of cylinder, crank and wrist pin is obtained by the - 
use of one oiler only to each cylinder. The wrist pin is of large 
size and hollow construction; and is a positive feed, oil tube 
direct from the lubricator through the wrist pin and connecting 
rod to the crank shaft, thus giving positive lubrication to the most 
important wearing point. 


SYRACUSE MARINE ENGINE. 


ENLARGED FACTORY. 


The Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Conn., the well-known 
manufacturers of Bristol recording instruments, Bristol steel lac- 
ing and other specialties, is about to erect another new addition 
to its present plant. This addition will be 53x170 feet, and will 
be three stories in height. This additional space is made neces- 
sary by the demand for Bristol recorders and Bristol patent steel 
belt lacing. 


With the Manufacturers 
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DOWN FEED ATTACHMENT. 


A patent was granted August 27, 1907, on the Down Feed 
Attachment as hereinafter illustrated and described. This attach- 
ment is applied to all Stockbridge Shapers made by the Stock- 
bridge Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., and is an improved 
method of imparting a downward feed to the cutting tool. As 
its operation is automatic the possibilities and economy in the 
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operation of shaper over hand feeding are not only in the saving 
of operator’s time—he can be doing something else—but the feed 
being absolutely uniform is up to the full capacity of the tool 
with each stroke, which is impossible with hand feeding. 

The downward feeding motion is imparted to the tool carry- 
ing sliding head 19 during the operation of the machine by an 
intermittent rotation of screw 4, which is actuated by means of 
miter gears 5, intermediate shaft 6 and gear 7 from a short shaft, 
8, which receives an intermittent motion through mechanism sup- 
ported by a plate, 9, which is removably attached to the side of 
the ram, said plate and mechanism being shown in Fig. 2. 

Journaled to the plate 9 is an oscillating shaft, 10, carrying 
on its outer end an 
arm, 11, having its 
free end 12 arranged 
to be brought into 
contact with the dog 
18, supported on a 
plate, 14, which is ad- 
justably attached by 
a bolt to the fixed 
framework of the 
machine whereby a 
rocking motion is 
given to the shaft 10. 

The boss 16 is tu- 
bular and encloses a 
coiled flat spring, hav- 
ing one end attached 
to the shaft 10 and its 
opposite end to the 
tubular boss 16, so 
that the tension of the 
coiled spring will be 
applied to resist the 
swinging movement of the arm 11 as it is brought into contact 
with the dog 13 on the backward movement of the ram, and 
serves to return the arm 11 to its normal position as the ram 
moves forward. 

The gear 17, through the chain of gears, communicates the 


motion given to it by the rocking of shaft 10 to the screw 4, which 
feeds the slide 19. The feed is on the return stroke, and is made 
positive by a pawl acting on the annular gear 18 provided with 
internal ratchet teeth adapted to be engaged by the pawl when 
the ram is on the return stroke, but slips on the forward stroke 
to allow rocker arm 11 to be brought back to the normal position 
by the coiled spring. 

The dog 18 is pivoted in slide 14, and has a coiled spring 
attached to it on the back side, which holds it in the position 
shown. But should this slide be pushed too far forward, causing 
swinging arm 11 on the return stroke of ram to pass over dog 13, 
then on the swinging arm coming in contact with the dog on the 
forward stroke of ram the dog swings forward, allowing the arm 
to pass by. 

The feed may be thrown out entirely by knob 20. 

The down feed is absolutely “fool proof’ and positive in its 
action, simple and compact in construction, and makes a valuable 
adjunct to the shaper. 


PAINTS AND COMPOUNDS. 


The use of copper paint has clearly brought forward the eco- 
nomic value of the material when put on the bottoms of wooden 
vessels. The firm of Tarr & Wonson, Limited, Gloucester, Mass., 
has received eight highest award medals in gold, silver and 
bronze for making this product. The paint prevents the boring 
of worms and the growth of barnacles and grasses. Racing com- 
pound is another article for protecting wooden bottoms, espe- 
cially of yachts, where it is desired to secure the smoothest sail- 
ing surface obtainable. It also preserves the wood and prevents 
worms boring and all marine growths. It received the prize 
medal at the Antwerp Exhibition. Laczone is yet another pro- 
tector of ship bottoms, but for those that are made of iron and 
steel. No copper is employed in the manufacture of this beau- 
tiful red priming and finishing coater. It reduces friction, fixes 
an exceptionally smooth surface, and is a great speed in- 
creaser, The above named indispensable articles are all that 
is claimed of them when the users practice exactitude in 
following the rules laid down by the company. Metallic or 
copper paint has been in use over forty-four years, and in many 
parts of the country it is the standard. At the Marine Rail- 
way and Ship Yard, Charleston, S. C., it is considered the best 
material for protection against worms, and is put on Many of 
the boats. In Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound, which are called 
“the home of the worms,” the racing compound has been gen- 
erally tested, with excellent results. A boat can run for twelve 
months in those waters, and at the end of that time come out 
perfectly clean, the bottom unimpaired. At Galveston, Tex., near- 
ly every tugboat, pilot boat and quarantine boat has used Lac- 
zone since its manufacture. These examples of the employment 
of the firm’s output attest the high esteem in which they are held 
in Southern districts, where conditions require extra protective 
qualities for ships, boats and yachts. It should be considered 
that, besides the preservation of bottoms, time and labor are saved 
by keeping craft in “the sailing habit.” We believe these features 
should perpetually attract the attention of carriers in harbor or 
deep-sea trade, and if foreign or domestic owners will commu- 
nicate with the company that makes the compounds mentioned, 
they will gain much additional information. 


ENGINEERING NOTE. 


S. T. DeLaMater, engineer, formerly with the Standard Con- 
struction Company, of Chicago, has been engaged by the General 
Fireproofing Company, and for the present is located at the 
home office in Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. DeLaMater is graduate 
of Cornell University, and through his connection with a large 
number of contracting firms has acquired a wide experience in 
reinforced concrete design and construction. 
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A SUCCESSFUL POLE, CROSSARM AND TIE 
COMPANY. 


The Southern Exchange Company of New York, sales office 
No, 97 Warren street, with mills in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, and composed of the following mem- 
bers: President, E. G. Chamberlin, New te 


York; vice-president and treasurer, A. J. W, 
eve 


McKinnon, Maxton, N. C.; secretary, R. M. 

Williams, Maxton, N. C.; sales manager, 
Walter E. Mitchell, New York, has experi- 
enced unusual growth and prosperity, which The 

is due in a large measure to the company 

handling only high class material, thereby Southern 
being able to control the best trade, who 
realize the economy of using only the best 
quality of material for their construction 
work. 

The company is furnishing material to 
the principal companies throughout the 
country, and many abroad, among which are 
the following: Potosina Electric Company, 
San Luis Potosi, Mex.; Cordoba Light and 
Power Company, Buenos Aires, Argentine; 
Sao Paulo Tramway, Light and Power 
Company, Brazil; Cia. de Luz y Fuerza 
Electricas, Aguascalientes, Mex.; Cerre de 
Pasco Mining Company, Peru; Port Arthur 
Water Company, Port Arthur, Tex.; Union 
Springs Light and Power Company, Union 
Springs, Ala.; Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; New York Edi- 
son Company, New York City; Boston Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Public Service Corporation, Newark, N. J.; Syracuse 
Rapid Transit Railway Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Southern 
Power Company, Charlotte, N. C.; Norfolk and Southern Elec- 
tric Railway Company, Norfolk, Va.; Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; United Gas and Improvement Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass.; Consolidated Lighting Company, Mont- 
pelier, @Vt.; Tonawanda Power Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
International Railway Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The company makes a specialty of Southern white cedar (or 
juniper) round poles, which are especially adapted for overhead 
construction work, on account of their natural symmetrical ap- 
pearance and durability; sawed yellow pine octagonal and square 
poles, untreated or creosoted, particularly adapted for city or 
town work; especially high grade long leaf yellow pine crossarms, 
untreated or creosoted; yellow pine railroad cross-ties. 


NEW PORTABLE DRILLING RIG. 


The National Supply Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is now for 
the first time offering to the export trade its new National Port- 
able Drilling Rig. This rig fills a long-felt want, combining as it 
does the strength and stability of the old standard rig or derrick, 
used in the United States since the beginning of deep well drilling, 
with the lightness and portability of the machines mounted on 
wheels used for drilling shallow wells. It was designed and 
patented by a practical driller, and has been thoroughly tried out 
in the domestic work before being offered to the export trade. 
The fact that it has been necessary to enlarge the factory in order 
to turn these rigs out fast enough, although they have only been 
on the market a year, shows how successful they have proved. 

The rig is suitable for drilling wells 1,500 feet to 2,000 feet 
deep, and is furnished exactly as shown in the cut, consisting of 
the necessary timbers for sills, mast, complete with crown and 
‘sand pulleys, steel frame, band wheel, bull wheel for the drilling 
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ATTRACTIVE TRADEMARK. 
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cable, and sand reel for bailer or sand pump line. It embraces 
several new features not found on any other rig. The walking 
beam is suspended between the two legs of the derrick, thus doing 
away with the sampson post, and is hung by means of new-style 
centre irons from the top instead of the bottom of the beam. This 
insures a secure position for the beam, re- 
duces to a minimum the lateral motion or 
“whip” of the cable, and makes the working 
parts more compact. The ground space oc- 
cupied by the National Rig is considerably 
less than with any other for similar service, 
the outside dimensions of the floor timbers 
being 14x26 feet. 

The frame of the rig is built of struc- 
tural steel, than which there is nothing 
stronger, and the band wheel shaft, sand 
reel and one side of the bull wheel are car- 
ried on this frame. The band wheel shaft 
is 434 inches diameter, with steel crank and 
flanges, and is mounted in boxes made of 
steel castings. The band wheel is 9 feet in 
diameter with 12-inch face, the bull wheel 7 
feet in diameter, with a 16-inch by 12-foot 
shaft, and the sand wheel, which is iron, 
has a 14-inch face; capacity, 2,500 feet of 
half-inch wire line. 

The mast is 60 feet high, 39 inches wide 
at the base, and is made in three sections, 
which are bolted together. It is made of 
Georgia yellow pine, 5%4x14 inches at base 
and 414x14 inches at top, and is well trussed 
the entire length with 1 and 2 inch pipe 
braces, with bolts passing through 
as horizontal braces. The ends of 
the sections; where bolted  to- 
gether, are reinforced by half-inch 
iron imbedded in the wood to add 
strength and prevent splitting. 
This mast is as strong as wood 
and iron can make it, and will 
withstand a strain of 20 tons. 

The rig is shipped, knocked 
down, boxed for export and 
framed ready for erection. Blue 
prints and directions for erection 
are furnished with each rig. 


Pole-- 
hite Cedar 


Herewith is shown a reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of the Na- 
tional Drilling Rig, from which a 
good idea may be obtained of this. 
outfit’s excellent points and mod- 
ern construction. 


PORTABLE DRILLING RIG. 
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POWER PUMP FOR GENERAL WATER 
SUPPLY. 


The problem of economical pumping is one of great interest 
to all industrial arts, affecting as it does in many factories and 
buildings their capacity and operating expenses as well as their 
yearly profit and loss, 

To perform the work of pumping one may command motive 
energy in the form 
of water, steam, gas, 
gasoline or electric- 
ity, and the method 
of application of these 
forces makes the effi- 
ciency of the pump- 
ing system. Illustra- 
tions are shown here- 
with of two forms of 
power pumps direct 
connected to electric 
motor and_ engine. 
The uses to which 
they are put are va- 


ried and include all 
purposes for which 
any other style of 


pump has been or may be profitably employed. 

The pumps shown are compact and simple in construction. 
In operating expenses they possess distinct advantages over any 
other in point of economy. The 
power expended in operating them is 
obtained at the same cost as that re- 
quired by the machinery in the mill, 
factory, plant or building. The con- 
struction of the pump consists of 
three cylinders, either single or dou- 
ble acting. In each cylinder plungers 
or pistons operate. The plungers or 
pistons are actuated by cranks on the 
crank shafts, placed 120 degrees apart, 
or one. crank for each third of a cir- 
cle of revolution. Thus each cylinder 
is in constant operation, evenly dis- 
tributing the load, utilizing all power 
exerted on the crank shaft and main- 
taining a continuous flow of the 
liquid. - 

The duties of these pumps, as stat- 
ed above, are varied and include every 
service. For general water supply in the 
modern skyscraper and for furnishing sufficient water under suitable 
pressure for drinking and other purposes, the triplex power pump 
has been adopted in thousands of instances. The architects and 
engineers no longer wrestle with the question of necessary space 
for boilers of suitable capacity to supply steam pumps. The 
power pump deriving its power, either direct from an engine 
or electric motor, requires so little power that the steam con- 
sumption of the engine is greatly reduced. The design of these 
pumps is also such that the floor space required is exceedingly 
small in proportion to the capacity of the pump. 

The capacity of the pump and its uniform operation, as de- 
scribed above, make it perfectly desirable for tank pumping or 
direct pumping to house service pipes. The many advantages of 
the triplex pump for the above services have resulted in their al- 
most universal use in the modern building manufacturing plants, 
mills, factories, bleacheries, dyehouses, etc. 

Among the other uses for which the power pump has been 
largely adopted might be mentioned boiler feeding and railway 
tanks. The advantages derived by their use for this service are, 
first, the economy of the power consumption, and, second, the 


GOULD PUMPS. 


IN RAILWAY USE. 
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very constant and uniform discharge, which causes no shock, jar 
or even tremor upon the tubes or shell of the boilers, features 
which are appreciated by all users of steam pumps, and especially 
when high pressures are carried. These pumps, driven by belt 
or direct connected to electric motor, require practically no at- 
tention, and their capacity or speed is. not affected by any varia- 
tion in the boiler pressure. 

Also shown herewith is a view of the Goulds triplex pump 
for railway tank serv- 
ice. For’ this pur- 
pose they are driven 
by gas or gasoline 
engine and_ electric 
motors. Their cost 
is always less than 
other methods, and 
expense for labor and 
attendance © can in 
numerous cases be 
dispensed with entire- 
ly, as the pump and 
engine can be quickly 
stopped and _ started. 
When the pumping 
plant is located near 
the round house or 
passenger station the regular employees ¢an give the little atten- 
tion required without interfering with other duties. 

These pumps are manufactured by the Goulds Manufactur- 
ing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
who are distributing copies of their 
latest booklet, showing numerous in- 
stallations and descriptive matter cov- 
ering many hydraulic problems. 


MARINE ENGINE SALE. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has pur- 
chased the business of the Detroit 
Gas Engine and Machinery Company, 
of Detroit, which recently became 
financially involved. The Strelinger 
Company is well and_ favorably 
known at home and abroad, and a 


successful outcome of its new 
venture is assured. The company 
states that it is planning a rec- 


ord breaker in the marine en- 
gine line for the year 1908. 
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MODERN FILTERS. 


People the world over are getting more and more particular 
both as to the food they eat and the water they drink. Every- 
where the necessity and importance of pure water are especially 
becoming appreciated. Manufacturers 
have not been slow in taking advantage 
of these new conditions in getting up 
such devices as will meet this new de- 
mand, and from the large increasing 
sales of the American Filter Company, 
manufacturers of the well-known Noxall 
Filters, it is evident foreign buyers are 
taking considerable interest in the line. 
Noxall filters are natural stone filters, 
simple, neat, inexpensive, easy to attach 
to any faucet, easy to clean, and are an 
article of.real merit. They are the ideal 
filters for the export trade, and are 
made to meet all demands and condi- 
tions—from a gravity filter, used where 
there is no water pressure, to a pres- 
sure filter; from the Noxall Junior to 
the Double Senior; from a small kitchen 
filter to one large enough to supply an 
entire household or factory with water 
é ‘that is absolutely pure and as clear as 
SHOWING PRINCIPLE rystal. 

OF OPERATION. The Junior is made one size 

only, with a rubber top to fit the 
ordinary kitchen faucet or a small bathroom faucet; also with 
a screw top to fit a hose bibb. It is made of spun copper and 
brass, tinned on the inside and highly polished nickel on theeout- 
side. The weight complete is one pound. The No. 1 and“No, 3 
are attached permanertly to the side of a faucet. ,.Gonnections 


in 


SHOWING EASE OF ATTACHMENT. 


are made to fit Fuller or iron pipe faucets. Ordinary water can 
be drawn from the- faucet in the usual way, and when filtered 
water is wanted the little handle at the side is turned, which 
allows the water to pass through the filter. 

The No. 5 Noxall filter is much the same as the No. 1 and 
No. 3, only larger, and is used 
principally in hotels, restaurants 
and wherever a large quantity 
of filtered water is required. The 
Senior and Double Senior are 
used where all of the water in an 
entire household or factory is to 
be filtered. The Senior has one 
filtering cylinder, size 8x24 inch- 
es, while the Double Senior has 
two filtering cylinders, each 8x36 
inches. These filters are made 
of heavy. cast iron, well finished 
and with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. They are not taken apart but are cleaned by the 
simple turning of a crank a few times round. This can be done 
by a boy in less than a minute. 


NO. 1 NOXALL. 


With the Manufacturers 
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The filtering medium used in all Noxall filters is the well- 
known Noxall natural stone, which has been tested and recom- 
mended by prominent bacteriologists of reputation the world over. 
It is equal, if not superior, to any filtering medium on the market, 


NO. 3 NOXALL. 


besides giving filtered water in much larger quantities. The 
American Filter Company,. Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A., are open 
at the present time for negotiations for exclusive agencies for 
these filters. 


PORTRAITS AND FRAMES. 


e 


The Pioneer Portrait and Picture Frame Company, located at 
5614 South Halsted street, Chicago, is fast building up an export 
business that is a solid compliment to its good work and fair 
dealing. The company takes special pride in the quality of its: 
portraits. It has a special building fitted up at 911 Fifty-sixth 
street as a studio, where a competent staff of artists, under the 
leadership of a high-grade artist, turn out the portraits under the 
most. favorable conditions conducive to good work. The confi- 
dence this house displays in its work is shown by the fact that 
it absolutely guarantees the likeness on all portraits, and agrees 
to. fix up free of charge, or make over without cost, any por- 
trait that is not strictly up to standard. This policy invites the 
confidence of customers in foreign lands. The company is so 
well known in the United States through its thousands of agents 
that it is alluded to as “Chicago’s best portrait house.” 

The company is manufacturer and. jobber of picture frames 
and art goods generally, and publishes an illustrated catalogue, 
that it sends free of charge. 

Its correspondence is conducted in all languages. 

The company has recently made a change in the management 
of its foreign department, and is now in position to give all orders 
and communications of every kind most prompt and careful at- 
tention. 


RAMBLER EXHIBIT. 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., manufacturers of the well known 
Rambler automobiles, did not exhibit at the Show, but held a 
private sale at their New York salesroom, attracting large 
crowds. 

Sales of Ramblers are exceedingly large, and the manufac- 
turers report a splendid season. Especially popular is the Ram- 
bler model 31, which is a strictly high-class four cylinder tour- 
ing car of medium weight and power, at a low price. Muller, 
Maclean & Co. are the New York representatives of the Jeffery 
Company, whose home office and factory is at Kenosha, Wis. 


With the Manufacturers 
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WHEELER PUMPS USED. 


The most up-to-date and, for its size, the most economical 
power plant in the United States is said to be that of the Phila- 
delphia Auto Transit Company, at Thirty-first and Dauphin 
streets, Philadelphia. This plant, recently erected in record- 
breaking time by the engineering firm of Drave, Doyle & Co., 
furnishes power for charging storage batteries of the Auto Transit 
Company’s big electric automobiles, which, as they glide up and 
down Broad street, with seating capacity for thirty-two passen- 
gers, are now one of the novel sights of the city. 

In describing the mechanical equipment of the plant it is well 
to start with the boilers. These are the Heine water tube type, 
fed by two C. H. Wheeler feed pumps—one always in reserve— 
and furnish steam at 165 pounds per square inch pressure for 
three 150 horse-power De Laval steam turbines, each driving two 
50 kilowatt generators. The exhaust from all the engines can be 
turned into either a condensing or non-condensing header, and in 
cold weather the exhaust from one turbine will be used for heat- 
ing the building. Ordinarily, however, all the turbine exhaust 
goes to the condenser, the exhaust from auxiliaries being suffi- 
cient for the feed heater needs. The efficiency of a turbine-driven 
plant is so entirely dependent upon a good vacuum that in this 
installation the condenser was selected with especial care, and its 
performance so far has amply justified the choice. It is the 
C. H. Wheeler improved type, with 1,500 square feet of cooling 
surface, and a condensing capacity of 12,000 pounds of steam per 
hour. The vacuum is maintained by a Wheeler-Mullen Suction 
Valveless Air Pump. This pump removes both air and water in 
one operation, is extremely simple and compact, and, having no 
fragile parts, is almost impossible to damage. It is guaranteed 
to hold a 23-inch vacuum under normal conditions, and because 
of this high vacuum capacity is especially valuable for turbine 
installations. 

Since city service water is too expensive to be used at the rate 
of 1,000 gallons per minute for cooling in the condenser, a notable 
economy has been attained by the installation of two Wheeler- 
Pratt Cooling Towers. These are located on the roof of the 
building, and cool 1,000 gallons of water per minute from the 
condenser temperature to about 73° Fahr., depending upon weather 
conditions. The water is circulated through the condenser and 
elevated to the top of the towers by two centrifugal pumps. One, 
for ordinary loads, is of 15 horse power, driven by a De Laval 
Steam Turbine, and a second, for lighter loads, is 5 horse power 
and motor driven. 


Prairie Type Locomorives.—The American Locomotive 
Company has just issued the tenth of its series of catalogue 
pamphlets, which illustrates and describes the Prairie type loco- 
motives built for various roads. This pamphlet contains half-tone 
illustrations, and the principal dimensions in tabulated form of 
fifteen different designs of locomotives of this type, ranging in 
weights from 136,000 to 245,000 pounds. 

The usual style of pamphlet adopted by this company is fol- 
lowed, beginning with the description of this class of locomotives 
and presenting the advantages which it offers for fast freight 
and passenger service. 

IncuBpaTors.—The Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company, 
Quincy, Ill, is about to issue its new 1908 catalogue, which will 
be more elaborate than any edition yet issued by this company. 

The company has also just completed a new Spanish cata- 
logue for distribution. 

Drittinc Macuinery.—The Cyclone drill, made by the Cyclone 
Drill Company, of Orville, Ohio, is fully described in the com- 
pany’s handsome new booklet. These drills are now being used in 
almost every civilized country. Since their first introduction im- 
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Although the intention of this article is to treat primarily of 
the steam equipment, it would hardly do to ignore entirely the 
electrical feature, so, let us return for a moment to the turbines. 
As already noted, each of the three turbines drives two D. G. 
generators of 50 kilowatt capacity each, making a total of 300 
kilowatts delivered at the switchboard; but it is delivered at three 
separate voltages—20, 100 and 110 volts, respectively. The bat- 
teries are six hours in charging, two hours on each voltage, start- 
ing on the lowest and finishing on the highest, after which the 
battery furnishes power for three return trips of a four-ton auto 
between Dauphin and Spruce streets, a distance altogether of 
about 30 miles. 

As a whole, the plant has shown remarkably constant effi- 
ciency under varying loads; and when tested at about 80 per cent. 
load the water consumption per kilowatt hour at the switch- 
board was only 27.8 pounds. This included all steam consumed 
by the auxiliaries, and for a 300 kilowatt installation is probably 
close to record figures. This is only one of many recent contracts 
which have brought the C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Company 
to. the fore. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EXPANDS. 


The Wire and Telephone Company of America recently pur- 
chased the entire equipment and stock of the Reed Electric Cord- 
age Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. This additional equipment 
gives the Wire and Telephone Company a manufacturing capac- 
ity such as enables them to take care of their rapidly growing 
demand, not only for bare copper wire, magnet wire and rubber 
covered wire, but all grades of weatherproof, office, fixture and 
annunciator wire. The well established trademark “Romeoid” 
is a guarantee of quality, and has given this progressive company 
an excellent standing in the trade. 


ROAD TRAIN. 


The Alden Sampson Manufacturing Company, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been closely identified with the automobile industry 
for the past six years, but the road train seen at the New York 
Show is the first product which the company has placed upon the 
market under that name. 

This company is also building industrial trucks of three and 
five tons capacity, and also a limited number of high powered 
pleasure cars, designed to compete only with imported cars and 
equipped with bodies to special order. 


PRA DE _PUBLIGA TIONS 


provements were rapidly made as fast as the defective or objec- 
tionable features were discovered, as is common in every piece of 
machinery that has ever been built. 

In the construction of the Cyclone drills are embodied 
many features that go to make a machine of the best type 
and most perfect construction throughout. 

The principal features of the hollow rod and cable drills 
are the tilting bar or spudding device; worm gear feed for 
letting out slack; all operating levers placed handy for op- 
erator; simplicity of construction; equalized load; few work- 
ing parts; perfect design and proper proportion of parts; 
light power required to operate; strong wagon; substantial 
derrick; turned and ground sheave wheels; few parts to 
wear; high speed; superior drop; low price. 

The light power required to operate the drills is demon- 
strated by one customer who completed a test hole near 
Patoka, Ill., 988 feet deep with a No. 2 hollow rod. drill; 
the engine being the regular size 5'%x7 inches; this is the 
deepest hole that has ever been drilled with a hollow rod 
machine. 
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The AmertcAN Exporter, established more than thirty years 
ago, is the pioneer and the most extensively circulated publica- 
tion devoted to furthering the relations of importers and mer- 
chants the world over and manufacturers of American goods. 
It is published on the fifteenth of each month in English and on 
the first in Spanish (Exportapor AMERICANO). 

The American Exporter is both independent and impartial. 
Its publishers have no connection with any manufacturing con- 
cern, export house or other business except publishing, and hence 
have no outside interest to serve. The editorial management is 
separate and distinct from the business department. 


Subscription price to any part of the world, includ- 
ing postage, $2 per year, American gold, or its equiv- 
alent sum in any other currency. Single copies, 20 
cents. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


One of the busiest corners of our offices is the In- 
formation Department, where questions asked by our 
550 advertisers are answered. The majority of the 
queries are in reference to the financial standing and re- 
liability of foreign customers seeking credit, or firms 
abroad which desire to secure exclusive sales agencies of 
American machinery and products. Numerous questions 
are received also concerning methods of shipment, con- 
sular invoice requirements, prospects for sales in various 
localities, names of possible agents, etc. | 

Advertisers receive this information without any ex- 
tra charge whatever. Non-advertisers cannot receive the 
services of the Information Department at any price. 

It is very much to the advantage of reliable foreign 
firms to file with us references which we may investigate 


and report on when called upon to do so by our adver- 
tisers. 

While we have ratings on thousands of firms, occa- 
sions arise when it is necessary to send abroad for fresh 
information. This causes a slight delay in the negotia- 
tions between buyer and seller. 

Take time by the forelock and file your references 
with us now. You never know when you will be glad 
that you have done so, thus convincing American manu- 
facturers of your good faith and responsibility and great- 
ly. facilitating future correspondence. 

Send us American banking references, if possible; 
also well-known European houses of whom we may in- 
quire. Details of capital, names of active partners and 
general reports of business will aid American manufac- 
turers in giving you credit and quoting the most favora- 
ble terms. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Attention is called to the improved arrangement of 
the classified index to advertisers, which goes into effect 
with the current issue. The number of advertisers in the 
AMERICAN Exporter has grown to such a large number, 
and the variety of lines represented by these manufactur- 
ers is so great, that it was deemed necessary to arrange 
the classified index to advertisers in a more simple and 
convenient form. 

By the present system there has been some slight com- 
bination of headings in certain lines, thus reducing the 
index to the simplest form. 


EUROPEAN TOUR TERMINATES. 


The AmertcAn Exporter’s European Trade Tour— 
in many ways one of the most successful of all the AMERI- 
CAN Exporter’s foreign trade tours—ended Sunday, No- 
vember 10, when Mr. B. Olney Hough sailed from Eng- 
land, by the Kaiser Wilhelm II. Mr. Hough’s trip began 
July 3 and has, therefore, lasted a trifle over four months. 


CUBAN TRIP. 


Mr. Clinton P. Lampman, Western manager of the 
AMERICAN EXporTeErR, is now in Havana, making our 
Cuban Trade Tour. American manufacturers and Cuban 
importers are invited to address him, care of Hotel In- 
glaterra, Havana, Cuba. , 
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PROTECT YOUR HEALTH 


by using only reliable, modern plumbing fixtures, thus evading the risks and serious consequences invariably connected with 
the installation of inferior goods. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


are high grade, reliable and a safeguard against these dangers. These qualities alone constitute one of their highest recom- 
mendations, in addition to which their superiority in design and consequent elegance in appearance cannot but appeal to the 
user. Architects, engineers, contractors and the medical profession, as also the public at large, acknowledge the importance 
of installing plumbing goods, no matter where used, that will give sanitary satisfaction and save trouble and costly repairs. 
Install “Stavdard” Goods and you will achieve the desired results and save money. 


“Standard” 


Enameled Baths, Lavatories, Closets, Sinks and Nickel-Plated Brass Goods bear the makers’ ‘‘Green and Gold"’ Guarantee 
Label besides their trade-mark “Stavdard” 


Bath and toilet room outfits of all descriptions—from the smallest and cheapest to the most elaborate. 


Address our FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT for full particulars and we will send you illustrated and descriptive 
printed matter. Correspondence in foreign languages. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. U. S. A. 


SHOWROOMS: 
949 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 35-37 West 3lst St., New York City. 22 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., England. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Oregon Pine Lumb | Ont 
a ot SEK HINNEAR 
ments and veel XNA SO|_~—CNieced Rolling 

; i Zee Doors and Shutters 


For Openings of All Classes 
Requiring 


Fire Protection 


and for All Openings, Large 
and Small, where Ease and 
Speed of Operation, Com- 
pactness and Durability are 
required, 


Write for Catalogue to the 


KINNEAR MFG. GO. 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Boston 
Tacoma, Wash., U.S.A. Philadelphia Chicago 


JAMES G. WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., 3 West 20th St. 


Send for Catalogue 


The oldest and 
largest house in the 
U. S. for all goods 
of this character, 


EsTaBLISHED 1876 


CaBLE ADDRESS 


“LYDIAN” 


; : oF S : Rolling Wood Partitions for 
Rolling Doors in Steel or Wood, Rolling Steel Shutter. os School and Church Buildings. Venetian Awnings and Blinds 


Absolutely the safest, strongest and The King 500 Shot, Model C, isa high grade 

handsomest Air Rifles in the world, easy hammerless magazine gun that loads auto- 

sellers, and they bring handsome profits to the matically. Magazine holds 500 Air Rifle 
dealer. All metal parts are made of nickel Shot. We invented the King 500 Shot for the 
plated steel; the stocks are of black walnut; boys from eight toseventeen years of age. Ithas 
splendid sights, and every part is finely oo the easy ‘breakdown’? action, no awkward hard 
finished. Great care is taken by our experts ee jes, working levers, Shoots stronger and more ac- 
ULL F£ E curately than any other automatic. Repeater 


to sight and test each rifle before packing, 
All parts are interchangeable. offered tothe trade. Length, 34inches. Weight, 


The King Single Shot, Model D, 
shoots darts and BB shot accurately 


2 lbs. One dozen inacase; weight. 26 Ibs. Four 
cases crated, weight 104 lbs. Dimensions, 
12x15x35 inches. Price per gross, $114.00. 


and with great penetration. Length, 

21 inches; weight, 1 lb. 8 ounces. 

Packed 1doz.inacase. Weight, 25 lbs. 

Four cases crated, weight 100 lbs. Dimen- ~ é 

sions, 12x15x33 inches. Price per gross, $72.00. The Largest Air Rifle Factory 
The King poperist: nib D, is a hammer- ‘ in the World. 

less Repeating Rifle and a strong shooter. : 2 

Magazine holds 350 shot. Darts as well as BB : The Markham Air Rifle Co. 

«=: shot can be used in this rifle. 


Packing, weights and dimensions same 
as the King Single Shot. Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


Shih - Write to us or to your export commission 


Sars 


house for discounts. 


Sy Se Ors. S 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


PRESSURE GAGES THERMOMETERS ELECTRICAL 
VACUUM GAGES For VOLTMETERS 


COMBINATION GAGES DRY KILNS AMMETERS 
HYDRAULIC GAGES JAPAN OVENS WATTMETERS 
FOR CORE OVENS For 
STEAM, WATER, GAS or OIL FLUE GASES ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
PRESSURE FEED WATER POWER AnD 
FORCED or NATURAL DRAFT MASH TUBS RAILWAY 
MINE VENTILATION, Evc. MALT KILNS, Etc. STATIONS 


* Bristous™* 
RECORDING 
‘ene SSURES 
= GRC 

PAT.FEB.61E94 


ARE SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
THEY COMPEL 


SAFE, INTELLIGENT AND EFFICIENT OPERATION 
SEND FOR CATALOG AK 


aeiiinibctios Seen 
THE BRISTOL-CO., Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. SEE re iain! Bun 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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WAGONS 


TRUCKS 


Department Store Wagons a Specialty 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FINNESEY & KOBLER 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


use of Metal Ceilings and Side W: 


Dept. B. 


F ENGLISH STEEL: 
HAND GROUND ___-- 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY cenev?» 


WHEELING CEILINGS 


The Largest and Most Artistic 
Variety of Steel Ceilings in 
the World. 


Send plan or sketch showing detailed 
measurements and we will be 
to furnish Drawings and Estimates for 
rooms of any/size. 

Hazards to life and property By ire can be greatly reduced by the 
alls. 


WHEELING CORRUCATINCG CO. 
47-51 Cliff Street, New York, U.S. A. 


eased 


To Secure the Best Results 


from your advertising, frequent changes of copy are ad- 


visable, 


The AMERICAN ExporTER maintains an Art De- 


partment for the purpose of designing business-bringing 


advertisements, 


Send us cuts and a catalogue or arough 


sketch, showing your own ideas, and we will be glad to 
make and submit designs for your approval. 


American Exporter 
135 William St., New York City 


Largest Razor Factory in the United States 


CONTRACT WORK OUR SPECIALTY 
Representatives Wanted in Every Country in the World 


CORRESPOND WITH 


N.Y: ~U- S.A, 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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rte CLAUSS” AUTOMATIC SAFETY (The Antiseptic Razor) 


Price, #24,00 doz. Extra Blades, 40c. doz. It is simplicity itself, It is made of very few parts, and all the parts are 
connected, so that there are no parts to be lost. It is made from the very Best Material, is genuine silver plated throughout, 
and absolutely perfect. Each Razor, including 24 Blades, in a Genuine Leather Case, This advertisement tells the story, 
illustrates the Razor and gives the price, Do not delay to send your order immediately through your New York export 
commission merchant. 


CLAUSS SHEAR CO., U7 Warren Street, New York, U.S.A. 


We are the largest exclusive manufacturers in the U. §. A. of both 


Plain and Coated Blotting Paper 


in all grades, colors and sizes. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN FOREIGN BUYERS. 


Samples and prices gladly sent to importers on application. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 


Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Springfield Portable Houses 


ALL KINDS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Guaranteed Wind and Water Tight 
Our Fireproof House never rusts and meets all require- 
ments. Correspondence solicited. Catalog on appli- 
cation. Orders filled through commission houses. 


Springfield Portable Construction Co., Inc. 


70 WALTHAM AVE., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


Pierce System of swat Heating 


and Modern Sanitary Plumbing Goods 


Over 300 different Boilers to satisfy different requirements. 
Any style or size Radiators desired. Hundreds of Baths, Lav- 
atories, Closets, Sinks, etc., from which complete equipments 


can be selected. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


SYRACUSE ENG Y., Was. A: 


Pierce Special Lavatories are unexcellod. F e 
*« One of the oldest and strongest Houses in America.”’ 


See our special list. Pierce Mark Pierce Mark 


ANIMAL TRAP CO.,, Lititz, Pa. U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 71 STYLES AND SIZES OF RAT TRAPS AND GAME TRAPS. 


HOU lL, O SIGHS. 2 CATCHEMALIVE. 


The best trap made. It is sold with a guaran- _ PREMIER. (pECoY STYLE.) No, 20, le ee RAT 
tee that it will catch. Made in 2 sizes, large for (HOTCHKISS STYLE.) Always set up. It can catch ( 
ratsand small for mice. We also manufacture Metal Mouse Trars, 10 to 16 mice with one HOTCHKISS STYLE, 
same in various grades, 5 holes. setting. Metallic Self-setting Rat Trap. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINES OF TRAPS IN THE WORLD. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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ewaieel sede Kaine 
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@, For the convenience of readers this directory is classified according to lines of business or trade. 
Articles are grouped below under the following general headings : 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS HARDWARE TRADE 
AUTOMOBILES 

BUILDING MATERIAL 
CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS 


FURNITURE 


MACHINERY, SPECIA 
MARINE EQUIPMENT 
MISCELLANEOUS 


G. Merchants will find this directory of much assistance in placing orders with manufacturers. 


be listed here, the AMERICAN ExPoRTER would be pleased to furni 
readers’ requirements. 


MACHINERY, GENERAL 4%,5xcne 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

ib SHOES, CLOTHING, ETC. ~ 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Should any goods desired not 
sh a specially prepared list, or advise manufacturers of our 


Kindly mention this publication in corresponding with advertisers. 


AGRICULTURAL | 


AND GRAIN MILLIN 


MPLEMENTS. 


G MACHINERY. 


BALING PRESSES. GENERAL 


AGRICULTURAL 


MA- GRAIN MILLING MACHINERY. 


Ann Arbor Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. CHINERY. ‘ : 
Cardwell Machine Co., Richmond, Va (See also “Agricultural Machinery—Miscel- Cone. Manone ae eee 
Collins Plow Co., Quincy, Til. laneous.”’) The, Silver Creek, 


Dederick’s Sons, ao Albany, N. Y. 


Hendricks & Co., B., Kingston, N. Y. 


Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., The, 


Invinebs Grain Cleaner Co., 


Mans- (Grain Cleaning "M achinery.) 


field, O. Kelly Co., The O. S., Springfield, O. (Grain 
iene ee Piess’ Cow Kk apeas City, Mo. varquhat & Co., A. B., New York, N. Y. Mills.) 
Reed IMeoieConuNewn York Nm Huber Mfg. Co., The, "Marion, O. Lane, G. W. & C. A., Exeter, N. H. (Grain 

eae PE 3 E Ohio Implement Co., Bowling Green, O. Shovels.) 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT. MILL. MACHINERY Patch, A. H., Clarksville, Tenn. (Grist. Mills, 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Chr., Little Falls, N. Y. FLOUR * 2 Corn Shell ers.) 
Standard Separator Co., Chicago, II. Howes Co., The S., Silver Creek, N. Y. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. (Feed 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. Wolf Co., The, Chambersburg, Pa. Mulls.) 


LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


Used over 
25 years in 
all parts of 
the world. 


Sold under 
guarantee 
of satisfac- 
tory work, 


Horse pow- 
er and Belt 
or Steam 
power. 


Send for Catalogue and Export Prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. | 


499 Mill Street - - - Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 


EE o 


Aa and Me 


ATTRITION MILLS 
HOMINY MIL 


Robinson’s Folding Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and Minralno Treatment 
Guaranteed to Cure or Quickly Relieve Almost Every 
Disease that the human body is afflicted with. Especially 
valuable for Rheumatism, Colds, Neuralgia, Fever, Blood, 
Liver and Kidney Troubles. 


: Hot Springs at Home for 3 cts. a Bath 


Turkish, Russian, Steam, Hot 
Air and Medicated Baths can be 
given with the same Cabinet. 

: ConsTRUCTION— Made of anti- 

# septic rubber cloth on a steel 
frame; size 42 in. high by 30 in. 
square when in use, Foldsintoa 

q 2in. space when not inuse. Heat- 

@; ing apparatus furnished with each 
Cabinet free. Price, No. 1, 
$12.50, made of double walls, two F 

thicknesses of cloth; No. 2, $7.50, 

: and No. 3, $5.00, single thickness 

of cloth. Packed 2 in a box, 12 cubic feet. Discounts: For 12 Cabinets, 40 

per cent, off; for 25, 45 per cent. off; for 100, 50 per cent., f. 0. b. New York. 

If you want to makeup a sample order of six, two of each style, will make a 

special introductory price of $30.00, which is very liberal. Agents wanted 

everywhere 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. , 656 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O., U.S.A. 


al Mill Machinery 


BURR MILLS 
PAINT MILLS 


CRUSHERS 
LS SHELLERS 


Flouring Mill Machinery—Full Line 
STRONGECT, EASIEST RUNNING, SAFEST, SUREST, BEST 


A complete line for every purpose. 
saving of time and labor, and freedom from accident and repair. 


Improvements of vital importance ensure 


SPECIAL EXPORT PROPOSITION. WRITE TODAY 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 76 Canal St., Muncy, Pa., U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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INCUBATORS AND 
BEIES. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Stahl, Geo. H., Quincy, Ill. : 
United Incubator and Poultry Supply Co., New 


POULTRY SUP- 


York, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, 
Mich. (Puaints.) 

Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. (Potato 
Machinery.) ; 

Brandram-Henderson, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 
(Paints.) 

Daniels Machine Co., Woodstock, Vt. (Feed 
Cutters.) 

Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. (Tanks.) 


Kramer Co., E. M., Paxton, Ill. (Harrows.) 
Nash, Duane H., Millington, N. J. (Harrows.) 


Studebaker Bros. Co., of N. Y., New York, 
N. Y. (Farm Wagons.) 
Sylvester Mfg. Co., Lindsay, Ont., Canada. 


(Binders and Mowers.) 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


PLANTATION CARS. 
Koppel Co., Arthur, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PLOWS. 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

Farquhar & Co., A. B., New York, N. Y. 

South Bend Chilled Plow Co., South Bend, Ind. 
(See also Traction Engines.) 


SEEDING MACHINERY. 


Farquhar & Co., A. B., New York, N. Y. 

Fetzer & Co., Middletown, O. 

Monitor Drill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rude Bros. Mfg. Co., Liberty, Ind. 

Sylvester Mfg. Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont., Canada. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Barteldes Seed Co., Denver, Colo. 
Buckeye Nurseries, Tampa, Fla. ‘ 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


SPRAY PUMPS. 


Dayton Supply Co., Dayton, O,— 
Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashland, O. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRACTION ENGINES, STEAM PLOWS, 
Egnc. 


Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., The, Mans- 
field, O. 

Best Mfg. Co., San Leandro, Cal. 

Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, O. 

Monarch Road Roller Co., Groton, N. Y. 

Waterous Engine Works Co., Brantford, Canada. 


WINDMILLS. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, III. 

Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., S., Racine, Wis. 
Red Cross Mfg. Co., Bluffton, Ind. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


Jeffery & Co., Thos. B., Kenosha, Wis. 

Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Schacht Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, New York, 
Ng Ms 

Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 

White Co., The, Cleveland, O. 

Winton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, O. 


COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, 


Mich, (Paints for Automobiles.) 

Auto-Tire Vulcanizing Co., Lowell, Mass. (Auto- 
Tire Repair Outfits.) \ 

Brandram-Henderson, LEtd., Halifax, N. S. 
(Paints for Automobiles.) 

Breeze Carbureter Co., Newark, N. J. (Car- 
bureters.) 

Brennan Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (Chasses 
and Motors.) 

Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(Auto Lamps.) 

G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (Tires.) 

Hartford Suspension Co., New York, Y 
(Shock Absorber.) 

Henricks Novelty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (Mag- 
netic Sparker.) 

Hercules Electric Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (Mag- 


netic Sparker.) 


Jones Speedometer, New York, N. Y. 
Recorder.) 


Manhattan Screw & Stamping Co., New York, 
N. (Auto Lambs.) 


(Speed 


Maple City Mfg. Co., Monmouth, Ill. (Auto 
Oilers.) 

Mezger, C. A., Inc., New York, N. Y. (Plugs.) 

Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. (Tires.) 


Motor Car Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. 
(General.) 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Non-Fluid Oils.) 

Smith Mfg. Co., R. H., The, Springfield, Mass. 
(Speed Recorder.) 

Springfield Tire & Rubber Co., Springfield, O. 
Tires.) 

Stevens & Co., New York, N. Y. (Auto Horns.) 

Witherbee ea Co., New York; N. Y. (Jg- 
niters. 


STEEL COVER THE 


WORLD 


ELLER’S 
CEILINGS 


i 


THE ELLER MFG.CO. 


CANTON —7F 2 OHIO. U.S.A. 


OVER 600 
PATTERNS 


ELEVEN 
STYLES 


"= BERGER 
Stee oC MI ILINGS 


CLEANLY 
SANITARY. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


FIRE PROOF 
VERMIN PROOF 


ISA PEEING 


Will not absorb water, crack nor fall like plastered ceilings. If 
soiled by smoke or dust they can be cleansed with a sponge and 
water. Suitable for Public or Private Buildings. Beautifully 
designed, clearly embossed and easily erected, The Berger Ceil- 
ings were severely tested in the San Francisco disaster, and 
withstood the ’quake and resisted the fire, demonstrating their 
efficiency. Send for Catalogue Al. 


Artisticand 

Durable : For 

Stores, Churches, 
Markets, Hotels, and 
all Private and Public 
Buildings. 


Designs in Ceilings 
of any Manufac- 


turers in the World. 


{Our Ceilings Are Cut and Matched before Leaving the Factory. 
No Skilled Labor Required to Erect Ceilings. 


Send for Ceiling Catalogue. 9 
Give us the dimensions of your room, and we will be pleased to quote 
your prices on any style ceiling which you may require. 
Don’t be misled by big discounts, but compare the list prices. 
We Have OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


“STEEL RoorineG,” Corrugated, Painted and Galvanized. 

“EAVE TROUGHS AND GuTTeErs,’’ Copper and Galvanized. i 

“ConpucTor Pipg,’’? Round and Square, Corrugated and Plain, Copper 
and Galvanized. “CHAMPION SHINGLES.”’ . 

“Dry MEAsurEs and O11 Cans,’’ ‘Rock FacE SToneE and Brick SIDING, 


Buildi 
The BERGER MFG, CO., Sith Reeaid oid se tee York 


Steel Filing Cases, Fire Proof Partitions, Lanterns, Steel 
Hand Lever Pumps, Cornices, Corrugated Iron, Etc. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


| @ fe) 


FOR BUILDERS’ 


BUILDING PAPERS. 


De Ronde Co., Frank S., New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln Water Proof Cloth Co., Bound Brook, 
N 


Nea 
Standard Paint Co., New York, N. Y. 
DOORS AND SHUTTERS. 


Ferguson Carriage Works, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Geneva Wagon Works, Geneva, N. 

James & Meyer Buggy Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Murray Mfg. Co., Wilber H., Cincinnati, O 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Schacht Mfg. Con Cincinnati, 

Sechler & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, New York. 


AME. RICANS EXP ORGIER: 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 


HARDWARE REFER TO 


Milwaukee rin Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., Milwau- 

New York Metal Ceiling Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Shingles and Ceilings.) 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ranno Saddlery Ch, Cuan eee N. H. 
Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, New York. 


WAGONS. 
Empire Mfg. Quincy, Ill. (Farm Wagons.) 


Finnesey & Robie: Phiadelpate, Pa. (Delivery 
Wagons.) 
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“HARDWARE.” 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 


Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Lamps, 
Lanterns, Vases, Settees, Fountains.) 


ROOFING. 


De Ronde Co., Frank S., New York, N. Y. 
Soe cme pi eearkes ee Oe Ne Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, O. (Steel Kinderman, C., Berlin, Germany 
2 Laths and Concrete Steel.) Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Cas Bound Brook, 
doors, windows, mouldings, etc.) M M L C T Was! 
Wilson Mfg. Co., James G., New York, N. Y. anley, oore Lumber On; acoma, ash. N. 
(Steel.) Ro Lena Warren, Pa. (Steel for Rein Standard Feist Co, New \o a. 
METAL SHINGLES AND CEILINGS. cae Concrete.) y ‘ FENCING. 
Berger Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y._ (Ceilings.) Southern Exchange Co., New York, N.Y. 
Eller Mfg. Co., The, Canton, O. (Shingles and (Poles, Piling, Cross Arms, Cross Ties, Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill. (Wire.) 
Ceilings.) Etc.) Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Lacrosse Cornice & Ceiling Co., Lacrosse, Wis. Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Bal- (Wire.) 
Metallic Roofing Co., Toronto, Canada. (Shin- cony Railing, Entrance Gates, Stable Fittings, Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Walkerville, Can- 
gles and Ceilings.) Grilles, Window Guards, Iron Work. ada. (Wire.) 
Metal Shingle & Siding Co., Preston, Ont., Can- Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. (Re- Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Steel 
ada. inforced Concrete.) and Iron Fencing and Gates.) 
CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS. 
CARRIAGES. HARNESS. Monarch Road Roller Co., Groton, N. Y. (Water 
; : : i . Wagons.) 
Armstrong Co The A., Cincinnati, O. Binghamton Whip Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, New York. 
Birch, Jas. Burlington, N. J. (Whips.) (Farm and Contractors’ Wagons.) 
Brantford ee Co., Brantford, Canada. Murray Mfg. Co., Wilber H., Cincinnati, O. 
Enger, F. J., Cincinnati, Ohio. Ohio Carriage Mfg. Cincinnati, WAGON PARTS. 


podelas ‘es Lomason Co., Detroit, Mich. (Rails, 
tc 

Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. (Steel Wheels.) 
Royer Wheel Co., Cincinnati, O. (Wood 


a) 
Whiteside Wheel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W heels.) 


(Steel 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ROOFING 


—Does not absorb heat. 
—Is not affected by dampness. 
—Is water-proof and fire-resisting. 


i MARK aa 


6 owensue ao en ee 

Make ty Changes oF Te" 
NO TA rm 

S CUTLasts TNE 2! S 


—Is air-tight. 


ings, cornices, etc. 
exact that joints are imperceptible. 
any mechanic. 
Write for catalogue and export prices, 


THE METALLIC ROOFING CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 


“Metallic Ceilings 


Unequaled for Beauty and Durability 
FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 


We have numerous different designs for walls, ceil- 


Plates and designs are made so 
Can be put up by 
Exported largely all over the world. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Lacrosse Cornice and Ceiling Co. 


Lacrosse, Wis... U.S. A. 


—Contains no tar or paper. 
—Will not melt, rot or tear. 

—Is not affected by acid fumes. 
—Is proof against oxidation and 


corrosion. 
Sale 
elastic. 


permanently _ flexible 


and 


RUBEROID is the pioneer 


Prepared Roofing. 


Beware of the numerous imitations bearing 


similar names. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


This is a Good One, No. 1925 
40 New Designs 


Get Our Book 


‘A BEAUTIFUL BOOK—ON REQUE 


STEEL CEILIN¢ ‘s 


Deep, Clear Cut Stamping. Absolutely Best Line of Ceilings in 


100 William St., New York, U. S.A. 


In communicating with advertisers, 


CLEAN 


America 


DURABLE ATTRACTIVE 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THEM. 


kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


Allen Co., D. H., Miamisburg, O. (Folding 
Tables.) 

Bockstege Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Bosse Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Mroneo., els GC. Go We L,, Piqua,’ .O: 

Globe Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


FURNITURE. 


Warsaw Furniture Mfg. Co., Warsaw, Ky. 

Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. (Cabinets, 
Tables.) 

World Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 


OFFICE AND STORE FIXTURES. 


Bentley & Gerwig Furniture Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. (Desks.) 


IIl 


Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Safes.) 
Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. (Cabinets, 
Tables.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, 


Mich. (Paints for Furniture.) 


Mich. (Refrigerators.) Berger Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. (Metal Fil- Brandram-Henderson, | Ltd. Halifax, N.03s. 
Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids. Mich. (Cab- ing Cabinets, etc.) (Paints for Furniture.) | : 
inets, Bookcases.) Davis Chair Co., Marysville, O. (Chairs.) Hanson Company, Louis, Chicago, Ill. (Barbers 
Jamestown Lounge Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Detroit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich. (Show Chairs.) 
(Lounges.) Cases, Store Windows.) Peabody School Furniture Co., N. Manchester, 
Karges Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. Feige Desk Co., Saginaw, Mich. (Desks.) Ind. (School Furniture.) | 
McGray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. Grand Rapids Fixtures Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, O. (Lawn Set- 
(Refrigerators.) (Show Cases.) tees—Iron.) 
erohewls pies Co. wate aeks) Oy MG (Beekrases.) Gans Harmere ntl Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ontgomery Furniture Co., ontgomery, Pa. esks, Cabinets. AND FRAMES. 
Montgomery Table Works, Montgomery, Pa. Mohawk Mfg. Co., Mohawk, N. Y. (Filing PICTURES I 
Penn. Furniture Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Pa. Cabinets.) Belmont Portrait Co., Chicago, Ill. (Photo En- 
Rockford Standard lurniture Co., Rockford, Ill. Moon Desk Co., Muskegon, Mich. (Desks.) largements.) , 
Stoltz-Schmitt Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. Naeher Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O. (Safes.) Hirshberg & Sons, Nathan H., Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse Screen and Grille Co., North Man- Quincy Show Case Works, Quincy, Ill. (Show Pioneer Portrait and Picture Frame Co., Chicago, 
chester, Ind. Screens and Grille Work.) Cases.) Til. 
as pie oe i ee ee ee 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. CUTLERY: arcane Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. (Kitchen Uten- 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. (Hinges.) Clauss Shear Co., New York, N. Y. Safet StS. ; 
Atlas Mfg. re New Haven, Conn. (Brackets Razors.) ‘ (Safer pyc oe RR So. Pittsburg, Tenn. (Sad 
and Hooks. Geneva Cutlery Co., Geneva, N. Y. (Razors.) OED 
Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Spring Gillette Safety, Ranor Co., Boston, Mass. (Safety Chasse Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. (Mouse 
Hinges.) Razors.) ee AGS. ee : en 
Pe aegis ae Co., Cleveland, O. (Spring Ronee carey Pity. Pin Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
inges. FENCING. IRON. (Safety Pins.) : 
Hatcher Co., Stewart, E. Newark, N. J. ‘ ) afte: ; Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co., Waterbury, Vt. 
(Window Shade Rollers.) Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Steel (Clothes Pins.) |. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. (Steel Rolling and Iron Fencing and Gates.) Domestic Sewing Machine Co., New Workes New Yo 
Shutters.) (Sewing Machines.) ; 
Lane Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Door WOUSEHOLD. Dover Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, O. (Sad exons.) 

Hangers, Pulley Blocks.) Abingdon Trap Co., Abingdon, Ill. (Mouse and rie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. (Kitchen Uten- 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Ia. (Door Rat Traps.) __ sls.) See 
Hangers.) American Mfg. & Novelty Co., Erie, Pa. Gibbs Mfg. Co., The, Canton, O. (Embroidery 
Naeher Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O. (Locks.) (Household Woodenware.) __ Hoops.) i New 
Richards Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. (Door American Wringer Co., New York, N. Y. Gill Brothers Co., New Viork,e Ne Ye amp 
Hangers.) (Clothes Wringers.) é Chimneys.) / Giese Ranids 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. (Cord- Animal Trap Co., Lititz, Pa. (Mouse and Rat Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Gran apids, 
age, Sash Cord, Masons’ Lines.) Traps.) Mich. (Refrigerators. ) ? Ricken 
Wilson Mfg. Co., Jas. G., New York, N. Y. A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. (Toilet Handy Things Co., Ludington, Mich. (Kite 
(Steel Rolling Shutters.) Paper.) Utensils.) 


The. 


The Best Known 
and 
Most Popular 
Watches in the 
World 


10,000 
Complete Watches 
Made and Sold Every 
Day. 


line of Ingersoll Watches. 
you with very little outlay or trouble. 
In the first place, these watches are reliable and accurate 
and will please your customers. 
They do not require any more careful handling than any 


other kind of stock and are not delicate; nor do they get out of 
order easily. 


There are many good reasons why you should sell the splendid 
Considerable extra profit is open to 


They allow a good margin of profit, are attractive novelties, 


and will bring many people into your store and convert them 
Into pleased patrons. 


We supply excellent display stands and advertising matter free. 

All YOU need to do is to get the watches and put them in your window with the advertis- 
ing matter we will give you, and THEY WILL SELL THEMSELVES. 

Ingersoll Watches are known and sold everywhere and are the world’s standard low 
priced ime keepers. 


Write us or your commission house for catalogueand full information regarding the 
complete line, including discounts for quantity. All goods sold F. O. B. New York. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL G BRO. 


308 Jewelers’ Court 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Cheap Watches of 
Quality. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


All Stem Wind and Pendant Set 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. (Clothes Wringers— 
Rat Traps.) 

Ober Mfg. Co., The, Chagrin Falls, O. (Sad 
Irons.) 

Rex Tooth Pick Co., Boston, Mass. (Tooth 
Picks.) 

Robinson Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. . (Folding Bath 
Cabinets.) 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. (Clothes 
Lines, Curtain Cord.) 

Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn, (Stoves 
and Ranges.) 

Union Stove Works, New York, N. Y. (Stoves 
and Ranges.) 

U. S. Clothes Pin Co., Montpelier, Vt. (Clothes 


Pins.) 

Vermont Farm Mach. Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(Cream Separators.) 

Welsbach Co., The, Gloucester, N. J. (Gas Burn- 
ers and Mantles.) 

(See also “Hardware—Washing Machines.’’) 


IMPLEMENTS. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, O. (Farm 
and Garden Hand Tools.) 

Iwan Bros., Streator, Ill. (Post Hole Augers.) 

Ohio Implement Co., Bowling Green, O. (Farm- 
ing Tools.) 


LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 


Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. (Hand Lanterns.) 
Best Light Co., The, Canton, O. (Gas Lamps 
and Lighting System.) 


Bolte & Weyer Co., Chicago, Ill. (Gas Lamps 
and Lighting Systems.) 
Canton Incandescent Light Co., Canton, O. 


(Gasoline Lamps.) 


Chicago Solar Light Co., Chicago, Ill. (Gasoline 
Lighting Systems.) 
Dietz Co., R. E., New York, N. Y. (Hand Lan- 


terns.) 
Manhattan Screw & Stamping Co., New York, 
_ N. Y.. (Acetylene Lamps.) 
National Stamping and Elec. Works, 
Ill. (Gasoline Lighting Systems.) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Kerosene Lamps.) 
Standard-Gillett Light Co., The, 
(Gasoline Lamps.) 


Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sun Vapor Light Co., The, Canton, Ohio. (Al. 
cohol and Gasoline Lamps.) 
Superior Mfg. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Gasoline 


Lamps and Lighting Syste.) 


Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. (Gas Lamps.) 


LAWN MOWERS. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co., Dixon, II. 


Groniie yprate Mowing Machine Co., Hinsdale, 
Greene’ Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. (Lawn 


_ Sweepers.) 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


LIFTING BLOCKS. 


Lane Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Richards Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Abingdon Trap Co., Abingdon, Ill. (Animal 
Traps.) 

ees Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. (Box Strap- 
ping. 

Allen. ‘Cor; 7L;7 “B:,> (Chicago, »I11 
Salts.) 

American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, O. 
(Dealers’ Cabinets.) 


(Soldering 


American Filter Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (Filters.) 

Animal’ Trap Co., Lititz, Pa. (Traps.) . 

eile yiape Co., Boston, Mass. (Soldering 
alts. 

Cape Ann Anchor Works, Gloucester, Mass. 
(Anchors.) 

Cary Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. (Box Strap- 


ping.) 


Dayton Supply Co., Dayton, O. (Cuspidors.) 


Eureka Fire Hose Co., New York, N. Y. (Rub- 
ber Hose.) : ’ 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Safety Razors.) 

Missouri Lamp and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Fire Extinguishers.) 

Nicholls Mfg. Co., Ottumwa, Ia. (Framing 
Squares, Rules.) 

Nitro Powder Co., Kingston, N. Y. (Blasting 
Powder.) 

Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. (Chains 
and Animal Traps.) 

Phcenix Glass Co., The, New York, N. Y. (Glass 
Lamp Shades.) 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New York, N. Y. (Ol 
Cloth.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O. (Orna- 
mental Iron and Wire Works, Railings, 
Settees, etc.) 

Wiebusch & Hilger, New York, N. Y. (General 


Hardware.) 
PAINT. 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 
(Paints and Varnishes.) 

Brandram-Henderson Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 

Henderson & Johnson, Gloucester, Mass. 

Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. (Paint and 
Varnish Solvent.) 

Kinloch Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

Standard Paint Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tarr & Wonson, Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 1 

Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Jersey City, N..J. 

ROPE AND CORDAGE. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 
SANITARY AND BATHROOM SUPPLIES. 


A. PR? IW. Paper Co: “Albany, INo YY. WiGioiter 
Paper.) 
Humphryes Mfg. Co., The, Mansfield, O. 
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Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robinson Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. (Folding Bath 
Cabinets.) i § 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

West Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. (Toilet Fix- 
tures.) 


STOVES AND HEATERS. 


Harris Co., J., Cleveland, O. 

Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, 
Heaters.) 

Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“QO-HI-O” Stcam Cooker & Oil Stove Co., To-, 


(Gas Ranges.) 
Mich, (Water 


ledo, O. (Cooking Stoves.) } 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N (Water Heaters.) 


Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Urion Stove Works, New York, N. Y 


TOOLS. 

American Mfg. & Novelty Co., Erie, Pa. 
(Ladders.) ) 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. (Ma- 
chinists’ Tools and Tool Steel.) 

Batavia Clamp Co., Batavia, N. Y. (Carpenters’ 
Clamps.) 
Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(Emery Wheels.) ; 
Crescent Tool Co.. Jamestown, N. Y. (Phers.) 
Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co., Urbana, O. (Emery 
Wheel Dressers.) 

Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. (Car- 
penters’ Tools.) 

Hawkeye Wrench Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
(Wrenches.) 

Keystone Mfg. Cc. The, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Wrenches.) { 

Luther Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
eners, Emery Wheels.) 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Tools.) 

Nettleton, J. N., Middletown, Conn, 

Peninsular Tool and Specialty Co., 
Mich. (Molders’ Tools.) ; 

Porter, H. K., Everett, Mass. (Wire and Bolt 
Clippers.) ’ 

Ripley Pipe Wrench Co., The, Ripley, N. Y. 
(Pipe Wrenches.) 

Root Bros. Co., Plymouth, O. 
Grinders.) 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
ters’ Saws and Hack Saws.) 


Springfield Tire & Rubber Co., Springfield, O. 
(Emery Wheels.) 


(Tool Sharp- 
(Carpenters’ 


(Nippers.) 
Detroit, 


(Lawn Mower 


(Carpen- 


Stark Tool Co,, Waltham, Mass. (Machinists’ 
and Carpenters’ Tools.) , 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 


(General.) 


WASHING MACHINES. 


Coffield & Son, P. T., Dayton, O. 
peace Hundred Washer Co., Binghamton, 


Pe NT ee ey aes 
Complete Industrial 


ANID 


‘Yigg 


WE MAKE 


Spare Parts, Locomotives, etc. 


131 Morris Bldg., New York. 
1641 Monadnock Blk., Chicago. 
1510 Chronicle Bldg.. San Francisco. 


Portable Railways 


Rails, Steel Ties, Portable Track, Turntables, Switches, 
Frogs, Crossings, Steel and Wooden Flat and Dump Cars, 


Our Large Stock Insures Prompt Delivery 


ARTHUR K O ea P E L COMPANY 


1602 Machesney Bldg., Pittsburg. 
Agents, Schwab & Tillman, 
Havana, Cuba. 


Works at Koppel, Beaver @o., Pa. 


No. 382 


water proof. 
free. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


Armour Roofing 


Indestructible, No Repairs, Fireproof, Free-bearing, even for 
the largest dimensions; suitable for all descriptions of roofs; 
therefore THE CHEAPEST AND BEST ROOFING. 

Does away entirely with all Wood Framing, Planking, Lath- 
work, Brick, Slate, Metal Shingles, Pasteboard, Roofing Felt, 
Tin Plate, Glass, Magnesite Plates, Cement Plate Coverings. 

DORMER WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, VENTILATING 
ROOFS, TERRACE ROOFS can be properly constructed. 
Horizontal Ceilings for any Loads. 
Also sound proof walls and doors. 
Licenses granted. 


C. KINDERMANN, Architect 
Berlin-Reinickendorf, 


TELLS 


The Artistic and Impressive 
Effects Obtainable in 


Metal 
Ceilings 


will be more evident from a 


study of our Large Catalog. 
Write for it. Designs appropri- 
ate to every kind and class of 
structure, 


‘“ENAMETILE”'’ luxuriates 
Bath Rooms, etc., at little 
cost, This Catalog and infor- 
mation free, too, 


NEW YORK METAL CEILING COMPANY 
538 &c. WEST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, - 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Absolutely fire, vermin and 
Estimates 


GERMANY 
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MACHINERY AND ENGINE SUPPLIES, GENERAL. 


en 


BELTING. 


Baltimore Belting Co., 
Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schieren & Co., Chas. A,, New York, N. Y. 
Shultz Belting Co., St Louis, Mo. 


BELT DRESSING. 


‘Cling-Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Schieren & Co., Chas. A., New York, N. Y. 


BELT LACING. 
Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
ee MACHINERY AND SUP- 


Baltimore, Md, 


PLIE 
Dayton Fan “e Motor Co., Dayton, O. (Fans, 
Motors.) 
Elbridge Electrical Mfg. Co., Elbridge, N. Y. 
(Dynamos, Motors.) 
French Battery Co., Madison, Wis. (Dry Bat- 


teries.) 
Harrison Elec. and Mfg. Co., F. P., New York, 
Ney (Electric “Railway and Mine Ma- 
(Mag- 


S., New Bedford, Mass. 


terial.) 
Henricks Novelty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
netic Sparker.) 
Hill Electric Co., W 
(Switches, etc.) 


Locke Insulator Mfg. Co., Victor, N. Y. (In- 
sulators.) 

Marshall Electric Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Lamp Sockets, Switches, " etc.) 

Massachusetts Chemical Co., Walpole, Mass. 
Cnsulators and Insulating Material.) 

McLeod, Ward & Co., New York, N. Y. (Elec- 


tric Light Fixtures.) 


National Phonograph Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Fans.) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. (Insulators, Etc.) 

Pacific Electric Heating Cos, Ontario, Cal. 


(Electric Heating.) 
Reynolds Elec. Flasher Mfg. Co., 

(Elec. Sign Flashers.) 
Richmond Electric Co., 


tors.) 
Robbins 


Chicago, Ill. 
Richmond, Va. (Mo- 


& Myers Co., The, Springfield, O. 
Fans.) 
Victor Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. (Dentists’ 
Tools.) 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, 


Pa. (Dynamos, Motors, etc.) 
Wire & Telephone Co. of America, Rome, N. Y. 


(Telephones.) 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 
(Elec. Instruments.) 


ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS. 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, Colo. 
Hanna Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Thompson Balance coe The, ‘Denver, Colo. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 
FLYING WEDGE 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the bed-room. 


In case of fire! 
Illness! 
j Burglary! 

Calls at night ! 
Invaluable in case 
of emergency! 


FOR COMMON 
BATTERY AND 
MAGNETO 
SYSTEMS 


Write for Bulletins 
No. 101 and No. 102. 


OUR CLASSIFIED METAL CEILINGS 


in Gothic and Louis XIV Designs are the most durable, 
most sanitary, and most artistic made anywhere. 


are easy to erect, and can be beautifully decorated, 


Our prices for export are very favorable. 


our Free Catalogue. 


THE EXCHANGE MANAGERS’ AND THE 


EASOPHONES 


THE WIRE AND TELEPHONE COMPANY OF AMERICA, ROME, N. Y. 


THE WIRE AND TELEPHONE CO. OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of Telephones, Telephone Supplies, Bare Copper, 
Annunciator, Magnet and Rubber Covered Telephone Wire. 
See our exhibit at the Electrical Show, Chicago, January 13-25, 1908. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Alamo Mfg. Co., Hillsdale, Mich. 
Brennan Motor Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Detroit Engine Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Gilson Mfg. Co., Port Washington, Wis, 
Hildreth Mic. Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Hill, Robt. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Lackawanna Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Way Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Palmer pioe ae Cob, Conn. 

Tuttle Co., D , Canastota, NEY 


HOISTING ENGINES. 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York, ¥i 


HYDRAULIC ENGINES. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine ee 
Rife Engine Co., New York, 


LUBRICATING COMPOUNDS. 


oe Sons, Adam, New York, N. 
. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York, ING Yee 


MINING MACHINERY. 


Emerson Steam Pump Co., Alexandria, Va. 
(Pumps.) 

Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. (Tanks.) 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 

Pierce, L. iS Denver, Colo. (Gold Separators 
and Amalgamators.) 

Scholl & Co., Julian, New York, N. Y. (Crush- 


ers.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York, N. Y. 
INE 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
(Boilers and Pipe.) 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. (Pipe 


Threading Machinery. ) 
Electric Hose and Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del. 


(Hose.) 
Hew Cy The, New York, N. Y. 


(Dredg- 

ing Machinery.) 

Lehigh Car, Wheel & Axle Works, Catasauqua, 
Pa. (Pulverizers.) 

Randall-Faichney Co., Boston, Mass. (Oil 
Guns.) 

Rosenberg Motor & Mfg. Co., The A., Baltimore, 
Md. (Water Motors.) 

Smith?s; Sons) Co.) john ake — Buttalows Nees 
(Butchers’ Machinery.) 

Standard Machinery Co., Bowling Green, O. 


(Bolt Cutters.) 

Wheeler Mfg. Co:,> C.+H., “Philadelphia, “Pa. 
(Surface and Jet Condensers; Feed Water 
Heaters; Water Cooling Apparatus.) 


TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


objection- 


UNITED STATES 
~ able features. 


Bell box is 
out of sight. 
Switch hook box 
and instrument 
are small, out} 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, 


iD OILS 


For 
Stationary 


OIL ENGINES. 

Remington Oil Engine Co., Stamford, Conn. 
POLES, PILING, CROSS-ARMS. 
Southern Exchange Co., New York, N. Y. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PULCEEYS.: 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co., Oneida, N. Y. 
Paul Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PUMPS. 
Cardwell Machine Co., The, Richmond, Va. 


Deming Co., The, Salem, O. é 
Imerson Steam Pump Co., Alexandria, Va. 
(Pumps, Steam Pumps, Vacuum Pumps.) 


Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Humphryes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashland, O. 

Platt Iron Works Co., Dayton, O. 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rife Engine Co., New York, N. Y. 

Wheeler Mfg. Co.; ~C:- H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Steam, Electric and Vacuum.) 


STEAM ENGINES. 

Bay State Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 
Stationary.) 

Leffel & Co., Jas., Springfield, O. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES AND ENGINE 
FITTINGS. 


Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Instruments.) 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, 
gine Fittings.) 
Detroit Lubricator Co., 

cators.) 


(Portable and 


(Recording 
(En- 
(Lubri- 


Dayton, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Eureka Packing Co., New York, N. Y. (Steam 
Packing.) 

Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. (Gov- 
ernors.) 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, O. (Feed Water 
Heaters.) 

Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Iron 
Cement.) 

Syracuse Smelting Co., New York, N. Y. (Bab- 


bitt Metal.) 
TURBINES AND WATER WHEELS. 


Dayton Ce Iron Works, Dayton, O. 

Leffel & Co., Jas., Springfield, 

Pelton Water Wheel Gos Whe “San Francisco, 
Cals 


REGISTERED IN 


EMPERATURE 
and Climatic 
Changes do not affect 


PATENT | OFFICE 


NON-FLUID OILS 


They stay the same. 
Better than fluid oils. 
Better than greases. 


of the way, 
attractive and Marine Steam 
practically , Write us and learn 
indestructible, and WHY. 
Gas Engines 
The one type of P § 
lone ine versin Automobiles ; New York & New Jersey 


trouble. 


Rome, N. Y. 


They world. 


Send for other: 


“HERRINGBONE” 


Expanded Steel Lath is the most 
rigid expanded metal lath in the 
lt is plastered in less time 
and with less plaster than any 
WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF SHEET METAL 
BUILDING GOODS. 


Lubricant Company 


14-16 Church Street 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Export Department 


Co 
AI 
ETT 


In communicating with unas Aram Bs the American Exporter. 
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BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(Labeling Machines.) 

Goldman & Co., E., Chicago, Ill. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. (Bot- 


tle Wrappers.) 
Wenzell Mach. Co., S. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Bottle Washing Machines.) 


BRICKMAKING MACHINERY. 


American Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, O. 

Arnold-Creager Co., Inc., New London, O. 

Freese & Co., E. M., Galion, O. 

Haigh, H., Catskill, N. Y. (Brick Furnace.) 

Scott Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINES. 

American Hydraulic Stone Co., Denver, Colo, 

Ashland Steel Range & Mfg. Co., Ashland, O. 

Cement Machinery Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Century Cement Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

pdondeen Concrete Machinery Co., South Bend, 
nd. 

Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Reed Mfg. Co., Springfield, O 

Van eo Manley Construction Co., New York, 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 
Combractors’ Supply & Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Il 


Edmondson Concrete Machinery Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Eureka Machine Co., Jackson, Mich. 

CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., New York, 
N. Y. (Cranes.) 

Hayward Co., New York, N. Y. (Dredging Ma- 
chinery.) 

Monarch Road Roller Co., Groton, N. Y. (Steam 
Road Rollers.) 

Ohio Road Machinery Co., Oberlin, O. (Road 


Graders.) 
DRILLING MACHINERY. 


Cyclone Drilling Machine Co., Orrville, O. 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
National Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co., New 
York; IN. Y- 
St Reo Well Machine & Tool Co., St. Louis, 
oO. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


MACHINERY, SPECIAL, 


AND FACTORY EQUIPMENT. 


Sparta Iron Works Co., Sparta, Wis. 
Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, O. 
FORGES. 

Silver Mfg. Co., The, Salem, O. 
ICE MACHINES. 

Healy Ice Mach. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MACHINE TOOLS. 


American Tool Works Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
Barnes Co., B. F., Rockford, Ill. 


Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass. : 

Owen Machine Tool Co., Springfield, O. m 

Stark Tool Co., Waltham, Mass. (Precision 
Bench Lathes.) 

Stockbridge Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allen, John F., New York, N. Y. (Pneumatic 


Riveting Machines.) . ; 
Beck Paper Co., Ltd., Chas., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Paper ne: Machinery.) 


Bliss Co., W., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Metal 
Presses.) 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, O. (Cot- 


ton Seed -Oil Machinery.) 


Cardwell Machine Co., The, Richmond, Va. (Hy- 
draulic Presses.) 

Continental Gin Co., Inc., Bridgewater, Mass. 
(Cotton Gins.) 

Lea Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. (Cold 
Metal Saw.) 

McMillan Bros. Co., Mobile, Ala. (Turpentine 
Stills.) 

National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. (Bolt and 
Nut Making Machinery.) 

Prieto Machine Co., New York, N. Y. (Hemp 
Machinery.) 

Shuster Co., The F. B., New Haven, Conn. 


(Wire 
chinery.) 
Standard Machinery Co., 
(Bolt Cutters.) 
Williams Tool Co., Erie, Pa. 
Machines.) 


Straightening and Cutting Ma- 
Bowling Green, O. 


(Pipe Threading 


POWER HAMMERS. 
Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Ja. 
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PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


Dorman Co., J. F. W., Baltimore, Md. (Presses.) 

Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. (Presses.) 

Stevens Type & Press Co., Boston, Mass. (Em- 
bossing Presses.) P : 

Van Bibver Roller Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
(Printing Press Rollers.) 


SAWMILL MACHINERY. 


Cordesman-Rechtin Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., Bridgeport Ala. 
Larquhar & Co., A. B., New York, N. Y. 

Lane Mfg. Co., Montpelier, Vt. ‘ 

Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Saws.} 
Waterous Engine Works Co., Brantford, Canada. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., The, 
Franklin, N. H. (Knitting Machines.) 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D., Laconia, N. H- 
(Knitting Machines.) 
New England Butt Co., 

(Braiding Machinery.) 
Tompkins Bros. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
chines.) 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd., 

(Spools and Shuttles.) 


TOBACCO MACHINERY. 


Adt Machine Works, John B., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, O 
Heinen, A., Varel, i. O., Germany. 

Himoff Machine Co., New York, N. Y. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Barnes Co., W. F. & John, Rockford, Ill. 

Cordesman-Rechtin Co., The, Cincinnati, 

DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ala. 

Goodspeed Machine Co., Winchendon, Mass. 

Hermance Machine Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Marsh Co., H. C., Rockford, Ill. 

Marston & Co., John M., Boston, Mass. 

Ober Mfg. Co., The, Chagrin Falls, O. 

Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Shimer & Sons, Samuel J., Milton, Pa. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Saws and’ 
Knives.) 

Southern Saw Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Waterous Engine Works Co., Brantford, Canada. 

White Co., John A., Dover, N. H. 


Providence, R, I. 
(Knitting Ma- 


Liverpool. 


Storage Tanks for Molasses 


Especially adapted for Sugar Refineries and Plantations. 
CYANIDE, OIL and WATER TANKS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION. 

Shipped knocked down or erected in the field, as desired. 


Tank, 60 feet diam., 30 feet high. 
BUILT BY 


HAMMOND IRON WORKS 


Warren, Pa., U.S. A. 


HERMAN NIETER, Sales Agent, 29 Broadway, New York City 


Capacity, 630,000 Gallons. 


qualities. 


TRUFFAULT-HARTFOR 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


MARK 


The Device that made Safe, Speedy and 
Comfortable Automobiling Possible 


The spring action of a car affects its smooth running 


| Proper control of the springs prevents excessive oscilla- 
tion, which insures less wear and tear, longer life of tires, 
greater speed and genuine comfort. 


This control of the springs can be secured only by the use of 


the Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorber. 
cobblestones and rough roads seem like asphalt. 


The device that makes 


Write for Rough Road Booklet to Department Q. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 


67 Vestry St., New York 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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BOAT PATTERNS. 


Bay City Boat Mfg. Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MARINE ENGINES AND MOTORS. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Benton & Son, La Crosse, Wis. 

Brennan Motor Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Detroit Engine Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Ferro Mach. & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, O. 


NS 


Un nmmmeeeeeeeeemeeree 


Fuller, Zentella & Cervantes, Mexico City, Mex. 
(Lawyers.) 

Gillie Engine & Mach, Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Carrousels.) 

International College of Languages, The, New 
Yorks Nn Y. (Correspondence Language 
School.) 

National Phonograph Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Correspondence Language School.) 


New York Bottling Co., New York, N. Y. (Bot- 
tled Soda Water.) 

Rosenfield Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. (Auto- 
matic Slot Machines.) 

Standard Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y. (Optical 


Instruments.) 
Strong & Co., C. H., Chicago, Ill. (Toilet Soap.) 
Thomas Publishing Co., New York City. (Di- 
rectory of American Manufacturers.) 
Vail Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. (Perfumery.) 
Valentino Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. (Chewing 


Gum.) 
Withrow Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. (Baby “Go- 
Baskets.’’) 


EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Bowden Bros., Yokohama, Japan. 
Doherr, Grimm & Co., New York, N. Y. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT. 


Gas Engine & Power Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hildreth Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Lackawanna Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 

Porter Engine & Machine Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Regal Gasoline Engine Co., Coldwater, Mich, 
Roberts Motor Co., Clyde, Ohio. 

Royal Equipment Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Scripps Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stover Motor Car Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Strelinger Marine Engine Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Syracuse Gas Engine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
United Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wolverine Motor Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gillett, D. C., Tampa, Fla. 

Guiterman, Rosenfeld & Co., New York NY. 
Hapgoods Sales Co., New York. (Importers.) 
FORWARDING AGENTS. 


Export Shipping Co., New York, N. Y. 

Pitt & Scott, New York, N. Y. 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, WATCHES. 

Goodwin & Kintz Co., Winsted, Conn, 

Henderson-Ames Co., The, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Masonic Emblems.) 

Ingersoll & Bro., Robert H., New York, N. Y. 
(Watches.) 


New Haven Clock Co., New York, N. Y. 
_ (Clocks, Watches.) 

Orient Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Jewelry 
Bowes.) 


Pierik & Co., John C., Springfield, Ill. 
MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURING. 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. (Orna- 
mental Tin Box Covering.) 

Brown Co., L, S., Springfield, Mass. (Charcoal.) 

Dole Bros. Malt & Hops Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Malt and Hops.) 

Kelley & Co., Boston, Mass. (Leather.) 

Lawrence Leather Co., A. C., Boston, Mass. 


(Leather.) 


MOTOR BOATS. 


Gas Engine & Power Co., New York, N. Y. 

Michigan Steel Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, O. 

Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 

Racine Boat Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle Co., D. M., Canastota, N. Y. 

YeeseTe Launch & Engine Co., Michigan City, 
nd, 

(For Marine Motors see: “General Machinery— 
Marine Motors.’’) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Michigan Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Pro- 
peller Wheels and Reverse Gear.) 


Lynn Wood Heel Co., Boston, Mass. (Wood 
Heels.) 

Spencer, C. A., Boston, Mass. (Tanners’ Ma- 

Walrath Co., Alphonso, Port Plain, N. Y. (Or- 


terials.) 
namental Tin Box Covering.) 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES, 


‘Hastings & McIntosh Truss Co., The, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Willard Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Disinfectant.) 


PORTABLE HOUSES, 


Springfield Portable Construction Co., 
field, Mass. 


TOYS. 


Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
Gibbs Mfg. Co., The, Canton, O. 


(Animal 


Spring- 


(Air Rifles.) 
(Tops.) 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind. (Chiil- 
dren’s Vehicles.) , 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. (Chil- 
dren’s Vehicles.) : ; 
Markham Air Rifle Co., Plymouth, Mich. (Air 


Rifles.) 


A PRODUCT OF THE HOUSE OF Maldwin 
The Ellington Player-Piano 


consists of the beautiful Ellington Piano combined 


Toilet Specialties 


SURE TO SELL LARGELY AND PAY GOOD PROFITS. 


“UKI 77 ODORLESS 


DEODORANT 
For PERSONAL USE. 


Neutralizes the odor 
from skin secretions. Applied under arms 
or between toes. Has no odor and prevents 
all odor. = Ti =. 


Should command your ear- 
nest consideration, because 
it is the best instrument of 
its kind yet put on the mar- 
ket; it contains many and 
valuable improvements, 
and it can be purchased at 
a moderate price. 


Vail Bros. 


Solid 
Comfort 
For the 
Feet. 

For tender, burning, inflamed, smart- 
ing or swollen feet and all foot troubles. 


A big line of toilet requisites. Getour 
circulars. Correspondence invited. 


$21.00 per gross, 


Agents Wanted in All 
Parts of the World 


$20.25 per gross, 


VAIL BROTHERS iiimacisnia PSA. 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


ESSFUL SELLERS IN ALL COUNTRIES 


Z~ S CAN OPENER Nol, a 
We are manufacturers of a line of useful I SS 
goods in great demand all over the world. SSS 
These articles, a few of which are shown here, 
are novel, useful, durable, attractive and cheap 
—fast selling qualities. Send for our illus- 
Order direct 


FRUIT ANO 
VEGETABLE 
SLICER No3 


trated Catalog and Price List. 


<™~ 
We ae 
SS ; or through any reliable exporter or commission 


house, 


=“ HANDY THINGS CO. | — 


ST a age CC Ci == 
FAN OPENER Noe LUDINGTON MICH.,U.S.A. SLOTHES RACK Wol 


FRUIT AND 
VECETABLE 
SLICER NO.B 
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Baldwin Co., The, Cincinnati, O. (Pianos, Or- 
gans, Piano-Players, Player-Pianos.) 

National Musical String Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Musical Strings.) 

National Phonograph Co., New York City. 
(Phonographs.) 


CONTRACTORS’ CARS. 
Koppel Co., Arthur, Pittsburg, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


American Locomotive Co., New York, N. Y. 

“‘effrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. (Electric Mine.) 

Koppel Co., Arthur, New York, N. Y. (Con- 
tractors.) 

Lima Locomotive & Machine Co., Lima, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Suspender Co., 
N. J. (Suspenders.) 

Edgarton Mfg. Co., C. A., Shirley, Mass. 
penders and Garters.) 

Gordon Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
lars.) 


Common_ Sense Morristown, 


(Sus- 
(Rubber Col- 


GENERAL. 
Victor Sporting Goods Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BICYCLES. 


Emblem Mfg. Co., Angola, N. Y. 

Mead Cycle Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pierce, Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stevens & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Parts.) 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES. 


Belmont Portrait Co., Chicago, Ill. (Photo En- 
largements.) 

Burke & James, Chicago, Ill. 
Supplies.) 


(Bicycle 


(Cameras, Photo 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Petmecky, New York City. 
Needles.) 

Repp Co., C. B., New York City. 
Record Machines.) 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


(Talking Machine 


(Phonograph 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, 
Mich. (Paints.) 

Appleton Car Mover Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Movers.) 

Brandram-Henderson, 


ltd. (Haltfax Ne) aS. 
(Paints. ) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


(Car 


SHOES, CLOTHING, ETC. 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Hat 
Bands.) 

SHOES, SHOE POLISHES, ETC. 

Hauthaway & Sons, C. L., Boston, Mass. (Shoe 
Polishes.) 

Massachusetts Chemical Co., Walpole, Mass. 


(Rubber Heels and Soles.) 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS. 


Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
(Photo Supplies.) 


Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(Photo Supplies.) 
Multiscope & Film Co., Burlington, Wis. (Cam- 


: eras.) 
Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FIRE ARMS. 

Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich. (Air Rifles.) 

Dominion Cartridge Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
(Cartridges.) 

Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, 
Mass. (Revolvers.) ° 

Hamilton Rifle Co., Plymouth, Mich. (Rifles.) 

Me aa ae Rifle Co., Plymouth, Mich. (Air 
ifles. 


* Kalamazoo 
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Toledo Symphony Co., Toledo, O. 
Instrument.) 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 
(Phonographs.) 


(‘Dolceola”’ 


Camden, N. J. 


Harrison Elec. and Mfg. Co., F. P., New York, 
IN BENG (Electric.) 

Railway Supply ‘Co., Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


Koppel Co., Arthur, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Locke Insulator Mfg. Co., Victor, N. Y. (an- 
sulators.) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. (Electric.) 

Stover Motor Car Co., Freeport, Ill. (Motor 
Cars.) 

Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. (Rubber 
Heels.) 

Putman & Co., H. J., Minneapolis, Minn, (Hunt- 
ing Boots.) 

Raven Gloss Co., New York, N. Y. (Shoe 


Polishes.) 
Springfield Elastic Tread Co., The, Springfield, 
Ohio. (Rubber Heels.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., The, Akron, O. (Fishing 
Tackle.) 

Hohlfeld Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Ham- 
mocks.) 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (Folding Boats.) 


Rushton, Inc.,; J. H., Canton, N: Y. | (Canoes) 

Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., The Samuel, Worcester, 
Mass. (Skates.) 

MOTOR BOATS. 


(See Marine Equipment.) 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE APPLIANCES. 


CARDS, PROGRAMS, ETC. (PRINTED.) 
Butler & Kelley Co., New York, N. Y. 


CASH REGISTERS. 
Hough Cash Recorder Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


CLIPS (STATIONERY.) 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Modern Pen Co., New York, N. Y 


Wirt Fountain Pen, The Paul E., Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adams Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Copying 
Baths.) 

Adder Machine Co., The, Wilkesbarre, Pa. (Add- 
ing Machines.) . : 
Addressograph Co., Chicago, Ill. (Addressing 

Machine.) 
American Code Co., New York, N. Y. (Cadle 
Code.) 


Champion Paper Cutter Co., Piqua, O. (Roll 
Paper Cutters.) 


Collins Ink Eradicator Co., H. H., New York, 
N. Y. (Unk Eradicator.) 


Higgins & Co., Chas. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Drawing Ink and Mucilage.) 

Locke Mfg. Co., C. E., Kensett, Ia. (Adding 
Machines.) 

Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Glass 


Headed Push-Pins.) 
Philadelphia Novelty Mfg. Co., The, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Office Appliances.) 
Stafford Co., N., New York, N. Y. (Signs.) 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. (Blot- 
(Gold Pens.) 


ting Paper.) 
Stark, F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Triner Scale and Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. (Scales.) 
West Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. (Wrapping 
Paper Holder.) 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRINTERS. 


De Mare & Ertmann, Chicago, III. 
Marsh, Aitken & Curtis Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ar sible fei ‘”? 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Barton Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. ‘ 
ae ae Type, Ink & Pad Co., Elizabeth, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Downes & Co., New York, N .Y. 

Fox Typewriter Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Postal Typewriter Co., Norwalk, Conn. 

Sun Typewriter Co.,,. New York, N. Y. 

Triumph Visible Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES. 


Corona Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. (Ribbons.) 
wae _eop & Carbon Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


Fidelity Carbon Paper Co., Boston, Mass. * 
Neidich Process Co., Burlington, N. J. 
Vacuo-Static Carbon Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Berlin & Jones Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass, 


METAL CEILINGS 


Represent the highest achievement in mechanical construction and ornamental 
detail. All our designs are absolutely of the latest styles developed by the 


foremost designers and decorators of the world and employed by the leading 


architects of both continents. We have no obsolete patterns. 


PERFECTION IN FIT, STYLE AND QUALITY 


are the predominating features in our plates and signify character and indi- 
viduality. Write for catalogue. Send plans or sketches of rooms for estimate. 


MILWAUKEE ARTISTIC METAL CEILING CO. 


Cable address'' Milcor"’ MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. Western Union Code. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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embody all the latest and best features found 
necessary in the development of water filtration. 

They are designed especially for office buildings, 
hospitals, breweries, bottling works and places 
where the requirements call for an exceptionally 
fine water. free from all suspended matter, clear, 
bright and sparkling. 


Export catalogue showing entire line sent onrequest. 


pea EEA ErETER CO. 


Foreign Sales Dept.—22 Bank Chambers 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Brick-Making Machinery 


A complete line of Latest Improved Machinery for brick-making, for 
vstem. 


We make a spe- 
cialty to equip com- 
plete installations, 
suited to any con- 
ditions, and for any 
capacity 

Catalogs, _ illus- 
trated in English or 
Spanish, with list 
of prices and esti- 
mates, promptly 
furnished ‘on re- 
quest, 


The 
Arnold-Creager 
Company, Inc. 
New London, Ohio 


Cable; “ Automatic.” 


Our CONCRETE MACHINERY 


mixed and produced the cement blocks, brick, 
sills and steps in this handsome residence. 
To make stone use sand, cement, water, com- 
mon labor and our machines. No power, Big 
profits. Prices low. Get free Catalog *’ X.’’ 


CEMENT MACHINERY CO. 
JACKSON, MICH., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
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The Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co . 


IRST class material for roofs of any 
kind, being waterproof, not atfected 

by acids or gases, and will stand up well 
in most any climate. It does not crack, 
is elastic and pliable and very easily put on. 
We make this brand of Compo Rubber, 
not because it is rubber, but because it re- 
sembles it, and we make it in a smooth 


surface, ‘that is, without sand. 


It has been very successful wherever 
used and certainly makes a remarkably 
long lasting roof. We are having a large 
sale for itin the United States, and demand 
is springing up in other countrie:, where it 
has been sold for some time and gives 


excellent satisfaction. 


We do not know of any better Roofing 


material for hot or cold climates. 
The price is very low considering the 
splendid quality. 


Write us for full particulars. 


The Lincoln Waterproof: Cloth Co 


Lincoln Waterproof 
Cloth Company 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Ice Making @" Refrigerating Machines 


These machines have an 
unquestionable reputa- 
tion; simple in operation, 
very efficient in work, 
very little attention re- 
quired in their manage- 
ment, and they can be in- 
stalled for- Ice Making 
and Refrigeration or 
both. Printed instruc- 
tions are furnished with 
each Machine, so that 
any person can readily 
operate same. 


Send for catalogue. 


THE HEALY ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


30th and Wallace Sts., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


.Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. U.S & 
EXCLUSIVELY MANUFACTURERS 


The World’s Fastest Selling Line of 


Fishing Tackle 


Hooks, Flies, Trolls, Spinners, Phantoms, Reels, 
Furnished Lines. 
Everything in Fishing Tackle 


71 These goods give absolute satisfaction because they have back 
of them an experience of twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
their manufacture. 


SPECIAL EXPORT NOTICE 


Free to any dealer in Sporting Goods. Sent by mail, 
170-page illustrated catalogue No. F25. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF 
THEIR KIND 


These goods create and maintain trade wherever introduced. 


Every unit absolutely guaranteed, Price List and Discounts on re- 
quest, Correspondence in all languages, Orders ‘filled through Export 
and Commission Houses, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Main Office: 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.. 
Factory : 240-244 EIGHTH ST., U. S,:Aeeees 


NEW YORK——CHICAGO-—LONDON 


Can You Sell Rubber Collars? 


Here is the 
world’s best 
line—estab- 
lished jn repu- 
tation by years 
of satisfactory 
service and 
large demand, 
These collars 
(cuffs, too, and 
Shirt Bosoms) 
are interlined 


Feo Rane el ao STYLE NO. 247 ; 
have best linen Front 134 inches. Back 13%4inches. Sizes 11-1834. 


finish, look like linen 
and wear better. They 
are thoroughly water= 
proof—do not soil eas- 
ily and wash off readily. 
Do not need launder- 
ing. Clean witha moist 
cloth. Our Catalog 
gives you facts it will 
pay you to know. 


Correspondence 


< in all 
STYLE NO. 320,. 
Width 8% inches, Sizes 934-11%. Languages. 


Gordon Manufacturing Co. 


Harrisburg, Penna., U. S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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The Whole World of Business 


Placed Before Your Eyes 


It matters not whether your business is located in Madrid, Spain, or in 
Sitka, Alaska, SYSTEM will surely show you how to make more money. 


SYSTEM is a 260-page magazine. { Brim so full of bright 
ideas—packed to the covers with so many money-making plans 
and economies—that business men everywhere read it—study it 
—write for it—and recommend it. @ The man of experience 
gets in SYSTEM the experience of other men. To the young 
man beginning business—to the clerk, bookkeeper or student— 
SYSTEM is more than a business college. To enumerate 
SYSTEM’S contributors is simply to name the foremost system 
experts and the strongest business men. { The general articles 
they write will help any man—business or professional. The 
special articles for one’s own work no man can afford to miss. 
What would it mean to you, in the position you occupy, to have 
counsel such as this: 

A Sales Campaign That Built a tion. By the president of Alex- 
Business.—By the president of J. ander H. Revell & Co. 


V. Steger Co. Does It Pay to Work Over 
The Battle for the World’s Time?—By The Heads of Ten 
Markets. (How to Sell your Great Factories and Stores. 
Goods Abroad.)—By Henry Har- Methods That Made an_Auditor 
rison Lewis. of a Bookkeeper.—By Chas. A. 
Presenting a Business Proposi- Sweetland, Systematizer, 


edges. 


The Men Behind the Guns of 
Business.—By the president Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

Advertising Copy That Pulls.— 
By the Advertising Manager cf 
the National Food Co. 


Building a Business Machine.— 


Tales of Traveling Salesmen.— 
By a _ sales manager Columbia 
Phonograph Co. 


Organizing and Managing a 
Factory.—By C. E. Woods, Fore- 
most Factory Expert. 


By tl ident John V. F ll 
< Oa Ug omy eae How to Sell Real Estate and 


Insurance.—By the best known 


The Managers of Tomorrow.— , 
real estate and insurance agents. 


H. J. Hapgood, Brain Broker. 


SYSTEM’S value is limited to no one country or 
place—it is for every man who sits at a desk—for any 
man in any line of business who wants to make more 
money. 

But no printed description can describe SYSTEM 
as SYSTEM can describe itself. _ And so we want to 
place the magazine in your hands—we want you to 
have an opportunity to read it—study it—and cash its 
ideas into money. 


Liberal Subscription Offer y 
A Business Man’s Encyclopedia Free to New Subscribers 


Simply send $3 for a full yearly subscription, and 
as a special cash discount we will send a full cloth 
bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia. Two 
compact handy volumes that contain indexed information and facts 
about almost every phase of business. They are to the business 
man what the Britannica is to the student. They answer all the 
bothersome questions about office work and business success. 
Or, even better, include a dollar extra—$4 in all—and we 
will bind the books in genuine Morocco and gold the 
Is there any business man anywhere who can 
refuse an offer like this—a famous two-volume set of 
business books absolutely free? 


The MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


151-153 
Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
44-60 E. 23d St. 

New York 


Enclosed find......... 
for which enter my 
name fora full year’s sub- 
scription to System anda 
complete setofthe Business 
Encyclopedia bound in 


The publishers of SYSTEM are also publishers of the famous Business Man’s Library, the most complete and practical set of 


es 
B ul S | n e SS B 0 0 k S books on business in existence. These books cover every conceivable phase of business management, business promotion and 
; - business success. One hundred and twelve of the best known business men in the world have contributed to its pages, not their 


ey at a | og F LEE theories, not their mere advice, but their actual working methods, and complete systems for getting and holding trade, for sell- 
ing goods, for advertising, for managing a factory, an office, or a store, for cutting expenses, for reducing drudgery, for increasing 


profits and success. Men have sweat blood and staked fortunes to work out and perfect some of the very plans and ideas that these books place at your immediate 
disposal ata cost of afew pennies a day. The publishers of SYSTEM would be glad to send FREE to any AMERICAN EXPORTER reader a complete and interesting 
prospectus describing these helpful books—now in use in nearly 22,000 great business concerns, Special terms to responsible representatives. Simply write to us 


on your business letterhead and mention the AMERICAN ExPorRTER. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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THE “WICK” ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Ban 


(The Band With Hooks) 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


The Wick Band can be instantly adjusted to any hat—straw, panama, slouch or telescope. Goes right on over the old 
band—fits any size hat. Made of heavy gros-grain silk ribbon, Over a thousand separate patterns. Color combinations for every 
College, every Athletic Club, every Yucht Club of prominence in the world. All the Army and Navy colors. Two, three and five 
stripe bands—Roman Bayaderes, Roman stripes, new plaids and polka dots; neat gray and black and white effects. East India 
Puggaree Scarfs. We are the largest makers of fancy hat bands in the world; operate our owr looms. Mills at Paterson, N. J., 
and Philadelphia. We carry a stock of fifty thousand dollars’ worth of bands the year round, 


Wholesale Connections Wanted in England, France, Germany 
and the Latin-American Countries 


Our export business is growing rapidly. We wish to arrange with the right Wholesale House in each country to show our 
line of samples and carry our hat bands in stock. The Fancy Hat Band-is now a staple article of commerce, used in all countries 
and worn the year round. There is no band as handsome as the Wick Band, no band made in such variety of colors and pat- 
terns, and none that is so quickly and easily adjusted (see our little hogk attachment); goes right on over the old band; fits any 
size hat; lies flat and smooth; never slips out of place. 


Write for Prices, Terms and Full Information 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


u desire to represent 
American Manutacturers 


WE SUGGEST ADVERTISING IN TOUR 


Domestic Supplement 


Read by all the most prominent American Manufacturers 
engaged in export trade. 


les 


For Rates and full particulars address 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


135 William Street 
NEW: YORK U4 Sie 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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~ ers of Watches, Clocks and 
Movements of All Descriptions a9/. \ Octagons 


We have a large number of very hansome \ | Made in 8, 10 
designs in Alarm Clocks, Office Clocks, Ormolu, Gold 
Plated, Cabinet and Chime Clocks, Hall and Dutch . 
Clocks; Bronze Figure Enameled Iron, Enameled Hy ; sizes, 
’ : Wood and Fancy Clocks of every description. bh With or 
**Camden : A .Especially Suitable for Export Trade. Gh msi 


and 12 inch 


Line ”’ oY ! q il . f With or 
(Oak or Ss CD / 4 Si without Calen- 


dark wood) 
Height, 
22 inches, 
Width, 14 inches. Dial, 6 inches. 8-day, 
Half-hour Strike and Strike Alarm, __ hb 


dar. 


The Tattoo 


“ Jerome ” 
Intermittent 


iin? A 16-size Watch, Stem Wind ane Poe aiahag ‘ 
y 5 —— dH Beveled Crystal, Nickel, Gilt or {|Gun- & At 2 
“ce Mauser” o = ~ ee mar evele rysta 1 1 i 4 fr Rings intermit- 
Alarm G4 ae \ Write for Catalogue and Special Export gi RY fA tently every 20 
" Prices and Discounts. sl as m seconds for 15 


4-inch Case, be 1M i iW minutes ona 4- 
ece Wess NEW HAVEN CLOCK (CO. WS A Qo) mvccns 


Enameled. WH? f : 
space Ne hy EXPORT OFFICE: 3 gong on back of 


32 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


The “ United’ Incubators and Brooders, 

Mm Wire Fencing, Feeds, Drinking Foun- 

tits ~ tains, Bone Cutters, Caponizing Instru- 

ments. Lice and Vermin Killers, Condition Powders, 

Trap Nests, Cold Water Paint, Dog Medicines and Foods, 

Live Dogs, Cats, Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Pheasants, 

Pigeons, Guinea Pigs, Rabbits and Belgian Hares, Goats 
and all Kinds of Pet Stock. 


A complete list will be found in our immense 212-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, which will be sent free to any address. Send for one at 


inh 


rh 
may 


The DESMOND AUTOMATIC INJECTOR 


is the most simple and contains the fewest parts. 
It delivers more water with less steam than any 
other. 

We have a special low price for export. Write 
for our catalog and discounts. 


DESMOND-STEPHAN MFG. CO. 


URBANA; OHIO, U.S.A. 


THE 
“UNITED” 
INCUBATOR 
Sie ’ 
oth 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY YOU ARE INVITED 
lO MAKE YOUR HEADQUARTERS ——— 


AT OUR OFFICES 


135 WILLIAM: STREET 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


United Incubator and 
Poultry Supply Co. 


Export Dept. A 


26 and 28 Vesey St. 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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ELECTRIG HOSE & RUBBER CoO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of HOSE for All Purposes 


By a New and Improved Process. Made in any continuous length. Vulcanized under pressure. Cannot 
possibly unwrap or separate between plies. Great strength and durability. 


Write for our latest Catalogue and Prices. Orders may be placed through your New York agent. 


NITTING MACHI NERY 


The standard in use in the leading knitting mills in the UNITED STATES. | 
Send for Catalog. 


ITHE MAYO KNITTING MACHINE @ NEEDLE CO. FRANALINNILUSA 


If you are interested in any lines of goods made in America that are not mentioned 
in these pages, write us direct. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 185 William Street, New York. 


Trade Mark SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE—Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sash Cord : Z = == ss sae —S Awning Lines 

Clothes Lines ; ee ee : Z Masons’ Lines 

Railroad Cords i ee ge ag Chalk Lines 
Massachusetts Arc Light Cord = : ee Curtain Cord 


Brand Lariats, etc. < Send for Samples, Shade Line, etc. 
| people, and with every year increasing prestige and consequently 
increasing sale have been ours. The pleasure and restfulness of 
a well made Hammock add very materially to the happiness and comfort 


Samson Braid 


OR twenty years our HAMMOCKS have been before the American 


Ze 
a | 


pes gintoa f of our people, and we feel it would serve you likewise. With us it is the 


greatest comfort of our summer months, and we are sure with your all year 
outdoor climate it would soon become a necessity. Can we serve you? 


Responsible Agents and Importers solicited 


HOHLFELD MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Buffalo Marine Engines 


Sold wherever there’s water, because they are built to give satisfaction anywhere. 


Our 1908 line comprises our Regular Launch Engines from 2 to 100 H. P.; alsoa 
Slow Speed Heavy Duty Engine, built in sizes from 6 to 36 H. P.—an engine built for 
hard work. 


We can satisfy you, whatever your requirements. Special attention to export orders. 


1908 catalogue ready December Ist. 


Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 


1292-1304 Niagara St. , 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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AVOID FIRE! 


BY BURNING 


P. & A. Royal Lamps 


and Banner Burners 


SAFE AND SATISFACTORY 


The best ALL BRASS burner on the market. 


No.2 Royal 
Chimney 
and 10inch 
Opal Dome 
Shade fur- 
nished 
separately, 


No. 1942. 


CENTER DRAFT. OURS DON’T Takes Little Royal 


i 1 i . 


Little § 

Royal 
Chimney 
and 6 inch 
Opal Dome 
Shade fur- 
nished 
separately, 


Banner Burner 
No, 105, Size 0, takes % in. wick. No, 106, Size 1, takes % in. wick. 
No. 107, Size 2, takes % in. wick. 
5 ALL BRASS 
crew cap is covered and protects against fire. Some burners are ° 
i made cheaper by leaving the lower part open, so that all dust, dead No. 1279. Little Royal 
Size 2 Royal insects and sweat oil collect in base of burner and catch fire. CENTER DRAFT 


chimney and 


‘ : ; wick. 8% inches high to t f fl 
snaltes No; 2 Royal chimney and wick. 12 “The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Go. riciac. paciea two dozen to a case, 


; : 2 : ith 6 inch tripods. C S 
one dozen to a case, with 10 inch tripods. 279 281, 283 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 3 cubic fect. Gross weight, 44 Ibs.: 


Case measures 4 cubic feet. Gross weight, 


Gross weight, 44 lbs.; 


51 lbs.; net weight, 27 lbs. For Prices address Department ‘'B.’’ net weight, 187% lbs, 


‘” TheSun Vapor Light Go. 


The "‘SUN” OUTSHINES THEM ALL! 


SUN + | + 


rots 
INCANDESCENT =e ee 
GASOLINE (PETROL) 


LAMP 


Tried, tested and in constant use in hundreds of homes, halls, stores, 
churches. Simple as sunlight; safe as a candle. 

Made in one, two, three and four burner fixtures; pendant, chandelier, 
wall and bracket styles. 100 candle power to each burner. 


We want responsible agents all over the world. 
Exclusive territory. Write for terms. 


240 Market St., Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Oldest Lamp Manufacturers in Canton—established 22 
years before any present similar Canton concern. 


Our trade mark, the “Sun,” in addition to countries already 
registered, has now been registered in Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Chili, British India, Great Britain, Cape Colony, Natal, 
Rhodesia, Transvaal, Orange River and Dutch East India. 


Cable Address: ‘““SUNVAPOR,” Canton, Ohio. A B C Code, 
4th and d5th editions; also Lieber’s, Western Union, and our own 
private codes, 


t Liat , b \ 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Candelabra, 
gas or electric, 
one of hun- 
dreds of de- 
signs. 


We furnish these goods fitted and 
shipped complete ready for lighting, 
with the exception of the bulbs or 
lamps, which it is best to obtain 
locally to avoid risk of breakage in 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


In designs from the cheapest to the most artistically elaborate. 
and mechanically constructed. Finishes are lasting and attractive. 


No. 717. This 
Tree Portable 
is exquisitely 
modeled, 
shows every de- 
tail of bark and 
grain of wood, 


No. 684, Another 
example of the va- 
riety and beauty we 


[VOL. LX.-—No. 6. 


GAS AND ELECTRICAL PORTABLES 


ELECTROLIERS AND NEWELS 


Our goods are straight and plumb 


Electrolier, 
can also be fur- 
nished as a gas 
stand, one of 
many different 
designs, 


Our catalog contains illustrations 
of some of the hundreds of various 
designs of gas and electrical port- 
ables we manufacture. Each elec- 
tric stand is wired ready to light. 


shipment. Our goods are packed 
securely for shipment abroad. 


offer in gas and 
electric portables, 


We are fully prepared to fill ex- 
port orders promptly and satisfac- 
torily. 


We are also manufacturers of Fine Metal Goods, such as CLOCKS, VASES, CANDELA- 
BRA, CANDLESTICKS, BRONZES AND PREMIUM GOODS, of exclusive 


designs, at reasonable prices, and of superior material and workmanship. 


Correspondence invited from dealers in these goods all over the world. 


Clock of fine 
Ormolv gold or 
Turinese 
bronze, one of 


: THE GOODWIN & KINTZ Co. 


designs. Station G, WINSTED, CONN., U. S. A. 


Vase, rich 
metal and glass 
effect, our cata- 
log shows a 
large variety of 
designs. 


VICTOR BOXING GLOVES 


The Victor Line of Boxing Gloves embraces 
a broad assortment of Corbett, Fitzsimmons 
and California styles, made on the latest 
and most approved patterns. Even in the 
cheapest gloves we use good hair padding 
and double stitching, while in the better 
grades we use only the finest quality curled 
hair and triple stitching. 


VICTOR 


STRIKING BAGS 
are big sellers in all 
countries. Dealers in 
Athletic and Sporting 
Goods are invited to 
send for our Special 
Export Proposition. 
T he Victor trade mark 
is a guarantee of satis- 
faction, and covers Ten nis Goods and Sup- 
plies, Footballs, Golf Clubs, Striking Bags, 
Boxing Gloves, Athletic Clothing, etc. 


Correspondence in all languages. 


VICTOR SPORTING GOODS CO., sprinGrieLD, MASS., U.S.A. 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Standard of the World for more than 
half a century. 


Decorated 
Screens 


for interior use, Furniture 
Novelties and Grille Work. 
for the Export Trade. 


Complete catalogue 
furnished on request. 


Representatives wanted in each trade centre: 
of the world to handle ourline. Write today. 


Syracuse 


epics Screen & 
PiBnN Grille Co. 


North Manchester 
Ind., U. S. A. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


emer ot Chambers St- Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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| i | No Wick Health- 
M ml Hh S2 =z Fe 7m ~ No Odor ful 
ii ‘ il t ; fo bd = cag nf No Dirt \ nile 
iM | UNITED STATES LIGHTING SYSTEMS ~S C aa Soft 
i \ | The above illustrates one style of our Hollow Wire Lighting E . on 
| HSU! Systems. We manufacture a complete line of lamps, tanks th 
ae 0 and systems, guaranteeing our goods to be of high grade € 


material and workmanship, Our prices are low and all ship- 
wbe ments are made promptly. We desire representatives in 
every city in the world and solicit correspondence with all dealers, Ask for 
Catalogue No, 95, illustrating our complete line of lighting devices. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC Works, '°J;189.,S: Jefferson St. 


THIS WONDERFUL 
LIGHTING DEVICE 


Yields a powerful light of 500 
candle-power per mantle, and 
using as its fuel either 


ALCOHOL or GASOLINE 


Something Entirely New and Progressive 


Eyes 


Only ONE reservoir for al] lights in use. 
Fuel fed under a low pressure, insufficient 
to burst a paper bag, to any part of build- 
ing. Pipes % in. outside diameter, 
flexible brass. The cheapest, 
safest and best light on earth for 
Stores, Homes, Streets, Of- 
fices, etc. Exclusive repre- 
sentation granted. 
Booklet Free. 


are of highest quality—the recog- 
nized American standard for dura- 
bility, convenience and appearance. 
Our No. 0 Apex Tubular here shown 
Kas No. 1 burner, 48-inch wick and 
guaranteed to give good service and 


Wi satisfaction. Price, $4.25 per doz., 
| ee b. New York. Write for ex- 


GILLETT LIGHT 
COMPANY 
Private, ABC CHICAGO,USA 


and Lieber codes -o 2 


The Berger Mfg. Co.) The standard Gillett Light Co. 


CANTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ECONOMICAL, SAFE 
934 N. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, U, S. A. AND DURABLE 


5 Risa ee 
van Lighting (Gasol ine) e We also manufactureacom- 
SY stem e plete line of individual lamps 


which sell readily where Sys- 

tems are not desired. They 

No. 36 : operate on the same principle 
as the Ann Arbor Lighting 


_ Every importer of gasoline lighting devices should handle a line of Ann Arbor Wire System except that each lamp 
Feed Gasoline Lighting Systems. j carries its own fuel supply. 
We will ship atrial System, illustrated herewith, consisting of one ten-gallon pressure : q 
tank, equipped with gauge and foot pump, one each of lamps Nos. 39, 40, 36, and No, 8 street ae Sp e cial Offer. For 
lamp, together with 100 feet of wire tubing, with all connections, ready to install, for $32.25 $52.00 we will send six each 
net, f.0.b. New York. Without street lamp, $24.25, f. 0. b. New York. Additional lamps of Nos, 10 and 14, and one 
Nos. 39, 40 and 36, $3.75 each. No.8. $7.00 each. Wire tubing, 4 cents per foot net, in- each of No, 19 and the street 
cluding connections. Tank has enough capacity to operate 15 lights. Each light gives 500 to 2 lamp, This stock will sell 
600 candle power. Three lights will illuminate a space 30x 75 feet as bright as day. readily, and will be the 
Fixtures are adjustable to any height. No trouble to install. A screwdriver is the means of introducing you 
onlv tool required. ! to a profitable trade. 


SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING CO. outit a once, 
232 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. nl Catalog free. 


| The Cheapest and Strongest Light on Earth! 


Lamps Use Gasoline (Petrol) and Alcohol. 
A Safe, Pure White. Powerful, Steady Light. Permitte’ by Fire 
Insurance Underwriters. No wicks to trim; no smoke or smell. 


Superior to Electricity or Acetylene, and Cheaper than Kerosene 


Saving effected by its use quickly pays for it. Over 100 styles of fixtures for indoor and outdoor use. 
This is the Pioneer Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamp. Itis perfect. Beware of imitations. Write for Catalogue, 
Lists and Discounts. Orders received direct or through exporting houses. We are the largest Manufac- 
turers and Exporters of Vapor Gas Lamps in the United States. 386th year of success, 


Manufactured by THE BEST LIGHT CO., 73 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘““-BEST,’’ Canton, Ohio. Codes used: Lieber’s A BC 4thand’5th Eds.,W.U.Tel.Co. and Our Own. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Founders of the Lamp Industry in Canton. 


APMIER.E XPORTES 


In communicating with advertisers. kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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‘The | Phoenix Glass Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC, GAS AND OIL 
Inner and Outer Globes for all Arc Light Systems 
Globes and Shades for Welsbach Gas Burners 
| Globes and Shades for Incandescent Electric Lights 


Catalogues on request . 


Also Decorated Shades and 
Table Lamps for Oil 


No, 4184. No. 481, 


THE PHOENIX GLASS CO. 
15 Murray Street New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Si AMEX 


WELSBAGH LAMPS AND MANTLES 


X For Illumination with Artificial 
or Natural Gas. 


Highest Candle Power; Lowest Cost. 
, Reflectors, Gas Arc Lamps, 
Boxed Lights 


and numerous other de- 
vices for the use of gas with 


the WELSBACH MANTLE. 


For this line ask for 
Catalogue B. 


Weisbach 23 
Lamps {ji a 


Design 


No. 
713802. 


We are the 
Used with the L t 
arge 
Famous Welsbach Bes 
Mantle Manufacturers 


NO WICKS 
of Incandescent 


The finest lamps for any use, 
indoor and outdoor, where a 
steady, brilliant illumination is 
required, Each burner equal 
to 100 candles (cheaper than 
petroleum); numerous designs. 


Write for Catalogue A. No. 193, Welsbach No. 244, World 
; Arc Mantle. Reflex Inverted Light. 


WELSBACH GOMPANY, Gloucester, N. J., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Welsbach, Gloucester.’’ Codes used: A B C, 4th and 5th Eds.; Lieber’s and Western Union. 


Gas Goods in the 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH | 


The great white light for business, public buildings, 
omes—town or country 


‘e A N TO N INCANDESCENT LAM P 


GASOLINE 
(PETROL) 

Lighted instantly with a touch of the match--no wait, no bother, Each 
lamp complete and its own gas producer. Burners 100 candle-power. 
Single burners or clusters—all styles. Responsible foreign firms write 
for territory and export terms. 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 918 Ninth St., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A, 


Cable Address: “ CANLIGHT,”’ Canton, Ohio; A BC Code, 4th and 5th 
editions; also Lieber’s, Western Union and our own private code. 


: Vs 
. ale a ed 
Sy i 


\ 


WE make Gasoline 
” Lighting Systems for 
all purposes. 


@’ We can light your Houses, 
Stores, Churches, Streets, 
Parks, Railroad Depots, 
Docks, Wrécking Trains, etc. 


G@ We light the Big Circuses 
of the World. 


@ Let us send you our Eng- 
lish or Spanish Catalog. 


Our Wall Lamp 
1,200 ,Candle Power. 


Operates 12 hours on 
One Gallon of 
Gasoline. 


Price, $15.00. 


THE BOLTE & WEYER CO. 


223-225 Michigan St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


BSPOR TER: 127 


LIGHT YOUR STORE 


Your Home, Factory or Business Place of any kind 
better than your neighbor’s and SAVE 50 to 75 
PER CENT. by using our 


BRILLIANT of BOHNER INVERTED | 


GASOLINE GAS LAMPS 


that are always ready for use and can be handled 
by anyone, or our 


CLIMAX LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Millions of these lights are in use all over 
the world. If you want the best home or 
reading lamp, or the brightest store in your 
town, for the least money, send us your 
order at once or write for our A M X 
Catalog. 


BRILLIANT GAS LAMP (0., «2 state street 


Exclusive Manufacturers of These Goods CHICAGO, ILL 


Y INVITTNYg | 


“NULITE” 


Gasoline SystemsS-~— 600 candle Power 


Superior to Electricity or Gas and Cheaper than Kerosene Oil. 
No Wicks, No Smoke, No Odor 
A BRIGHT LIGHT AT ALL TIMES 


We Manufacture 
Send for our complete 


Catalogue. TABLE LAMPS 


CHANDELIERS 
STREET LAMPS, Etc. 


CHICAGO SOLAR LIGHT Co. 


No. 1 RIVER ST. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Let us prepare and submit designs for your advertising, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
We make advertisements that bring business. 


““ACME GLASS” 


Factories: Steubenville and Torento, Ohio, U.S. A. 


LAMP CHIMNEYS 


FOR ALL LAMPS AND BURNERS MADE 
Beware of Imitations and Fraudulent Capies of Our Trade Mark on Both Chimneys and Paper Wrappers 
We also make cheaper qualities than ACME, as follows: MODOC Lead Glass, ROYAL Fine Flint, O. K. Flint. 
Catalogue and Price List Furnished through Export Shipping Merchants 


ACME LEAD GLASS WORKS, GILL BROTHERS COMPANY, PROP’S. 


‘‘WORLD’S BEST”’ 


Export Dept.: R-33-35 Warren St., New York, U.S.A. 


‘ | 
Hy k ‘ 
ult 


Sad Irons for Export 


i « 4 pounds to 10 pounds, inclusive. 
ae 


Hae a 


i a 


We : 
| a kegs, solid or assorted. We also offer Light Weight Sad Irons especially suitable 
al : for export trade; guaranteed 25 per cent. light. 
We also manufacture Country and Stove Hollow Ware, ground 
and unground; Sugar Kettles, English Pots, Cast Iron Shoe Lasts 
and Stands, Kitchen and Corner Sinks, Grates, etc. 


pack in barrels, cases or half cases and 


Write for catalogues, English, Spanish or French editions. 


BLACKLOCK FOUNDRY 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention 


the American Exporter. 
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The 0. Kee §=9 ABINGDON TRAP CO., Abingdon, Ill, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: *‘ABTRAPCO” 
BXCLUSIVE TRAP MAKERS 


The O. K. Rat Trap 


FOR BUSINESS, 


The only self-setting trap on the market. 
No pedal. The weight of the animal 
springs the trap. 

The “IT” Tra 
Abe ty a ae Eli Rat and Mouse Traps 
Choker Tranencae - The Best Pedal Traps Made. 
Will catch and kill ZB . Easy to keep clean, cee operate, and 
instantly mice of : - ; Bure! OS 
&\ any size. 
Buy “IT.” 


A safe, durable and reliable catcher. Sure to please. 


All Traps Guaranteed Family Mouse Trap 
Self-setting. Always ready. 


NIMAL TRAPS 


LOVELL MFG. CO., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Export Department: 86 Warren St., New York 


Manufacturers of a full line of 


Anchor Brand Clothes Wringers, Rat and Mouse Traps 


Cz xm ee for ' 
BICYCLE — Cat 
5 ge TATE “aed VERY DEALER who is i 
o z Prices. who is interested in Traps 
should acquaint himself with those made by 


the 


“1 
% DOUBLE COG WHEELS. 
ROUS VULCANIZED TO THE SHASTS 


We make a full line of 


. fj} cromuesweincers | Qneida Community 


Light, compact and strong, they are sure to go 
and sure to hold. 


Twenty-one sizes for catching every 


Rex Trap known animal. 


Delusion Mouse Trap Made. in twat sizes: 


Requires nosetting. large size for rats, | 
small size for mice. Erie Rat Trap.—Best trap on earth 


RAT TRAPS: “‘Erie,’’ “Star,” “‘Grip,’’ “Slayer,” “Gem,” “Yankee,”’ 
Rex,” ‘Sure Catch ” -» 
MOUSE TRAPS: ‘Delusion,’ ‘‘Mascotte,’’ “Household,” “Lovell’s Metal- 
lic Choker,” ‘‘Easy-Setting Wood Choker,’’ Cyclone,’’ 
“Vankee,’’ Rex’? and ‘‘Sure Catch.” 


Prices are from 25 to 40 per cent. lower 
than English or German Traps. 


LARGEST AND OLDEST TRAP 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogue of 
Wringers in Eng- 
lish only, and 
of Rat and Mouse 
Traps in both 
English and 


Spanish. X © 


Lovell’s Easy-Setting Wood Lovell’s Easy-Setting Metallic 
Mouse Trap. Mouse Trap. 


Write for free sample. 


ONEIDA, N-Y,, 
USA. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 


MANGLING MACHINES 


on stands and for use on tables. 


The American Wringer Co. 


lek | ¢ 


SES eee, 99 Chambers Street NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
pb LL eee Cea at. San: 1x 1% Write for Catalog, Price List and Discount Sheet. ; 
312. Bee Mey aay, No, 24. Ball-Bearing Roll, 24x3% 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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T™ COFFIELD POWER WASHING MACHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE 


Runs Itself and SS Itself the Caan Power 


Washing Machine is 
strictly a self-working 


ih = Se) sss, peated by the 
? ns TNE ZZ Motor is made of brass 
a 
il 
if 


throughout and will not 
rust. It is simple and 
strong—never gets out of 
order and will last a life- 
time. The tub is built 
from a selected grade of 
cypress, the best material 
obtainable for the pur- 
pose, and is filled and var- 
nished in a natural finish. 
The entire construction 
is such as to make this 


THE MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY WASHER on the market. 


Write us to-day for descriptive catalog and prices. You will be interested 
MANUFACTURED BY 


| P. T. GOFFIELD & SON, PAYTON, ,OHlo. 


Established 1867. 


The Vilter Mfg. Co. 


848 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Ice and. Refrigerating 


U.S. CLOTHES PINS 


Never Rust, Smut, Split 
or Blow off the Line 


| Machinery Ree 
Mx Corliss Steam Engines, Boilers, 
i Pumps, etc. 
Machinery for Brewers and 
Bottlers. 


The only satisfactory spring Clothes 
Pin ever invented. Far superior to 
common split pins. Is as easy of use 
as the old fashioned split pin, and not 
only holds the clothes securely ina high 


wind, but does so ina VELVET-LIKE CLASP, 
fp] Preventing any possible injury to the most delicate 
@| fabric. Neither the pins nor clothes are to be 


ALSO ADAPTED FOR 


Trousers Hangers, Skirt Hangers, Etc. 4 found in the mud or dirt. 
A perfectly rigid pin—practically indestructible. iii) Is the ONLY ONE that firmly clasps the fabric 
Clothes put on the line with the Holdfast can never blow off. | | wy) to the line. 


Especially desirable for Export. Sold by leading 


The pin is easily removed when frozen to line (simply sprin 
P y ( Eee Ss grocery and woodenware dealers the world over. 


open top of pin). 
It will not tear the most delicate fabric. Any Special Clips Made to Order. 
The spring is galvanized wire—warranted never to rust. Write for export prices and particulars. Correspondence in all languages, 
ORDERS FILLED THROUGH COMMISSION HOUSES, 


Eamets SOLIcITED, ; Eye S. CLOTH ES P| N CO. 
The Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co. MONTPELIER, VT., U. S.A 
Waterbury, Vermont, U.S.A. : GS, er 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Boston, Mass., WU. Sam 


SOLID Sao SASH CORD BEailroad Bell Cord, Trolley 


Cord and Clothes Lines 
SILVER LAKE Cord has an international reputation and has 


ws, been recognized as THE STANDARD for nearly 40 years. 


It is made in all sizes, and has a hard braid and smooth 
x finish which makes its appearance and wearing quality the 
best. Suitable for all weights and pulleys. Our name is” 
stamped on our cord. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
Write the Original Manufacturers of SOLID BRAIDED CORD for samples and EXPORT PRICES. 


Write tor New Catalogue to 
The 


Stoltz-Schmitt Furniture Co. 


Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Chasse Patent Mouse Trap 


beats all old style choker traps. 


The Only Perfect 
Mouse Trap 


Clean. Easier to bait and set. Never fails. 
Two sizes: one and three hole. 


CHASSE MFG, CO. 


Factory: Middletown, Nive 
55=57 Vesey St., New York, U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


\_. High Grade, Medium Priced 
Dressers, Suites, Chiffoniers, 
Dressing Tables and Hall Trees 


NE of One Hun- 

dred—from the 
cheapest to the best—all 
bargains:. Write for cata- 


logue. 

The 
Bockstege Furniture 
Company 
: Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW about American goods 
not mentioned here, ASK US. 


Foreign Agents 
Wanted 


One ofthe largest manufac- 
turers of refrigerators in the 
United States desires to make 
business connections with  re- 
sponsible parties, Liberalterms 


Se gps Grand Rapids Fixtures Co. 
McCray Refrigerators uaxiaseta ee 


Opal Glass, Tile or Whitewood a IT —> K. D. SHOW CASES 
Lined LT ml FOR EXPORT 


are made in oa a pale to order for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, wa pe : am d Orders received direct 
Markets, Hospitals, Public Buildings, etc. The best refrigerating system a : 4 [ 

for warm climates. Gives perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air, and : ; Se er si through Export 
is economical in use of ice. Write forcatalog and fullinformation. Cata- | fe ra, as is it Houses. Our complete 
log No, 81 for Residences; No, 46 for Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, ‘imai|| catalog mailed free 
etc.; No. 57 for Meat Markets, No, 64 for Grocers; No. 71 for Florists, | upon request. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 703 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind., U. S. A. ‘ . 4 Grand Rapids, 
Mich., U. S. A. 


Freely acknowledged to be the best in the world 
Made in Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Eight walls to save the ice, Air-tight locks. Sliding adjustable shelves, and many other 
improvements, Outside cases, oak or ash, with quarter-sawed oak panels, dark golden finish. 
Walls packed with Polar Felt. These prices f.0.b, New York, Boston, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, boxed for export. The sizes are: First, width across the front; second, depth 
from front to back; third, height. All outside measurements in inches. 


Four doors, zinc lined. Porcelain lined. Polished, 
No. 38—Size, 3814x22x48, Ash. $24. —Size, 33x211%4x46, Oak 
No. 76— ‘“ saaeasee) ‘ . "3814x22Y4x52%, Oak.. 
No. 77— ‘' 47x28x60, : : 3814x2254x54, $ 
4154x2414x58, a4 


Four Doors 4436X27 4x60, ue 


Single door, zinc lir ed. Double door, zinc lined. 
70—Size, 27x18x42¥4, Ash ‘ - 74—Size, 35%4x21x48, Ash 
7Ii— “ 30x19x45, : ae 40X23 2X50, 

32X20X47 

32X24X47, 


Orders received through any exporter in New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore, or through our 
own Export Office, 86 Warren Street, New York. E. L. D. HESTER, Manager. 


Gane por GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


Double Door, 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Moon Desk Co. 


MUS KHEGON MICH .U.S.A. 


We = od Sy ©=Style shown here is our No. 573a 
manufacture 1 Tae Typewriter Desk, Office 
a camplere ae as 4 Cabinet and Card 
ndex st Wi 
ROLL TOP DESKS Card ind : ‘ine He st: 

ndex drawer with follow 

FLAT TOP DESKS block attachment, letter file § 
TYPEWRITER drawer with index, 12 pigeon- 
ehebeat hole boxes with quartered oak 


fronts. Swinging pedestal; provides a card 
index cabinet and 5-draw letter file, closes like 
Pap a drawer, is locked by action of roll 
oe Curtain. 
Card index drawers (for swinging 
pedestal) with follow block attach- 
¥ ment, 50 cents each. Typewriter at- 
tachment when in position for use, 
26 inches high, standard height. 60 
in. long; 32 in. wide: 50 in. high; 
weight 370 pounds, 
Write for catalogue and prices. 


FILING CABINETS-:- TYPEWRITER 
STANDS -:- DIRECTORS’ TABLES 
BOOKKEEPERS’ DESKS, ETC 


Our goods sell on their merits. 
Made of superior quality materi- 
als, by skilled workmen, and are 
finished in best manner. Give 
excellent satisfaction and are in 
big demand wherever shown, 
Good profits to dealers, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Framed Pictures and Mirrors 


BAYARD AND CARROLL STREETS 
Branktunmore.. Nid, U.S. A. 


No. 115 Spanish Catalogue now ready. The most complete catalogue of 
Framed Pictures and Mirrors published by any house in the world. 


New York Salesroom: 


10 East 16th Street 


“SIMPLICITY” 
SOFA BED 


A beautiful sofa changed instantly into a 
comfortable double Bed. _ Costs no more than an 
ordinary Sofa of equal style and size. 

Prices range from $18.00 to $125.00. Freight 
paid to New York City. 

Made in many handsome styles. Oak, Ma- 
hogany, and over-stuffed frames. Upholstered 
with genuine leather and all suitable fabric 
coverings. 


Send for Catalog and prices for export 


Jamestown Lounge Company 
Jamestown, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE 


Warsaw Furniture Mig. Co. 


WARSAW, KY.;.U.S2A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hall Racks 
Seats and Mirrors 


Ranging in price from 
$2.50 to $73.00 


Special attention given to Export 
Orders. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Low Top Desk No. 300. ; Letter Cabinet No, 102. 


Office Desks in the KNOCKED-DOWN FLAT (K. D. F.) WHITE save 

freight. Two Desks packed in one box, measuring about 22 cubic feet. 

Desks are made in Oak, Birch, Walnut, Cherry or Mahogany Wood. 
Write for Catalog and Prices, 


FEIGE DESK GO., sczii saci a. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Feige, Saginaw.’ 4th and 5th Editions, A B C Code. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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KARGES 
FURNITURE 
C0. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
U.S. A. 
Bedroom Suites 
$15.00 to $175.00 
Wardrobes 
$10.00 to $65.00 
Dressers 
$8.00 to $75.00 
Chiffoniers 
$8.00 to $30.00 


Washstands 
fie $3.75 to $30.00 


Sut No. 545 ; 
Three Mirror Doors, Write for Catalog 


The Bosse Furniture Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Kitchen Cabinets 
Kitchen Cupboards 


and Wardrobes 


Our goods are made for 
the Export trade, and are 
shipped knocked down and 
are easily put up. 


Catalague mailed on request. 


The World Furniture Go. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Folding Beds 
Buffets 
Hall Trees 
China Closets 


Manufacturers of 


Sideboards, Suites 
and Dressers 


Our Sideboards are of genuine 


quartered oak. Combination 
The Chamber Suites, Odd Beds : 
and Dressers in imitation quar- Book and Library 
tered oak finish. 
Finest new line ever shown Cases 


now on the market. New cat- 


logue just out, ready for mailing. The finest new line ever 


offered to the trade. 


Globe Furniture Co. Carefully packed for export. 


Evancvilestad.. i, Seas Illustrated catalogue mailed 


on request. 


FOR subi, orfice, scuool room, (LIP TOP TABLE 
TRADE A first-class table, 


strong in con- 

THE STANDORETTE struction, 
yet very light in 

MARK. ' weight. A handy 

An Invalid’s Stand, table for the 
ae a l, _ . a Ee g St home, office, res- 
an 00 est, ait 3 
Music Stand, Card peureut ie ae 
Stand, Sewing Stand, half & ¢ ce 
Drawing Board, all in alf turn of the 
one handsome_ piece top places it in a 
of furniture. The top p \ vertical position, 
can be raised or low- | therefore occupy- 
ered,. and_ revolves ing little space 
around the pedestal; | when. set. aside. 
zutomatic adjustments It packs in the 


Good Backing 


The McGloud | 


. This Trad k 
20th Century Easily Adjustable Be tong pee. 


@ This Trademar 
on every Chair 


Spring=-Back Chair 


gives delicious comfort. You can work three times as long without 
fatigue, because the back can be adjusted forward or backward at 
any angle over the seat to give support wheie it is most needed, 

between the shoulders or at the small of 

the back. Itis superior to all other chairs 

for use of typewriter, desk or piano. Made 

in wood, cane, leather seat or back, includ- 

ing high chair for standing 


for: tilting the top at 
any angle; folds com- 
pact for export. 

Box containing 6, 
gross weight, 150 
Ibs. net, 100 Ibs. Cu- 
bic feet, 6. 

Box containing 12, 
gross weight, 00 
Ibs.; net, 200 Ibs. ott 
bic feet, 14. 


smallest space of 
any table yet de- 
signed and is spe- 
cially constructed 


for export. The 


top is.30 inches in 
diameter; made of, 
5-ply veneer quar- 
tered oak. 


All above articles made of steel tubing; finished, black enameled, oxidized copper or nickel- 
plated. Send for full particulars, prices, etc. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., 


MIAMISBURG, OHIO, 


U. S. A. 


desk, in endless variety, all 
combining grace and elegance 
never before attained. 

Send for Free Catalogue and 
Prices, 


The Davis Chair Co. 


Department 3 


Marysville, Ohio 
Uz SS A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Designed and manufactured express- 
ly for Export Trade. All woods treat- 
ed scientifically for Foreign Climates. 
Boxed free. Our complete catalogue 
(64 pages), illustrated with interesting 
discounts, sent free on appl‘cation. 

Write for Special catalogue of 
Gunn Sectional System, with Export 
Prices, f.o.b. New York. 
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Filing 
Devices 


K. D, flat insures arrival of 
goods in serfect condition, as 
no possible damage can occur 
to finish, and none of the parts 
can swell or warp, as in ordi- 
nary furniture. Deliveries can 
be made in thirty days, and, 
by using our special code, 
twenty days. 


A Few Reasons Why the Gunn K.D. 
Sectional Bookcases Admit of Direct 
Importation to the Trade.—The as- 
sortment to keep up is small. All 
Parts are interchangeable, making 
every possible size bookcase from 
the same stock. They require but 


No. 19.—Built for Two, 


Best selling line of Desks produced in 
America. Over 250 different styles, made 
in all woods and finishes. 


ts 


Gunn Vertical Files and Card 
Index Section. 


little space in warerooms, as 
the cases are shipped K.D, 
flat, and can be set up as re- 
quired, with no tools but the 
hands. Our method of boxing 


The Gunn Furniture Co. 


Export Department. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


cape cers Best Office Desks 


panies AND 
W ARD= 
ROBES 
IN THE WORLD 


For the Money 
THAT’S ALL WE CLAIM 


Let the Humphrey 


Sectional 
h. D * Bookcase 


Make Money for You 


The Humphrey K. D. Sectional Book- 
case has the distinctive advantage of being 
the ONLY K. D. case especially and ex- 
clusively designed for the export trade, 
Can be put together quickly and easily 
withno ‘tools but the hands.’’ Highest 
quality seasoned lumber, best cabinet 
making and finest finish, and the only con- 
struction that allows for expansion and 
contraction due to damp or extremely hot 
climates. 


ITS UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION EXPLAINED 
IN DETAIL IN OUR FREE LITERATURE. 


While primarily designed for library use, 
it is also in demand for offices, jewelry 
stores, tailor shops, stationery stores, 
hardware stores, etc., aS a Satisfactory and 
inexpensive substitute for wall cases. 

Its many uses afford wide possibilities 
for large salesand big profits to the mer- 
chant who will take hold and push. Its 
distinctive construction overcomes all competition—has all the advan- 
tages of any and all other cases and these exclusive features: 


TEN PER CENT. LIGHTER 

STRONG 

MOST COMPACT 

FREIGHT SAVER 

If you want to get the biggest share of the trade and are interested in 

a plan which will enable you to make the most money from selling 
hastional bookcases, get into correspondence with us at once. Ourcase 
sec everything in sight beaten. Let us proveit to you. Write today 
for literature, Address . 


Humphrey Bookcase Co. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. f 
Yaa aa 8a ae 5h 5 et Sh 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


Export Our Specialty 


Our patented knock-down 
device makes it easy to set 
up our desks in 10 minutes, 


Positively guaran- 
teed to be the best 
Desks in the world, 


Prices range from 
$10.50 to $40.00 
on Roll-Top Desks 
and frem $7.25 to 
$17.50 on Flat-Top 
Desks. Wardrobes 
from $5.75 to 
$19.00 


All Desks are packed 
with strong crating 
and delivered 
f. o. b. New York, 
Boston, Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore. 

Write for catalogue, 


Bentley & Gerwig Furniture Co. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Lonbent.’’ 
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Wolverine 
Tables 


EO) Rea 


Export 


We pay the freight to New York 
Steamers. 


THE PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


of every description, 


Catalogues and prices furnished . 
upon request in Spanish and 
English, 
Representatives wanted in each 
trade center of the world, 


EX POR, Roe 


Cadillac 
Gabinets 


Export 


All goods possible shipped 
knocked down. 


ISS —a 
ini 


SS 


aS 


The L. C. & W. L. Cron Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE FOR EXPORT 
Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


We make a specialty of 
Furniture for Export, 
packed flat, K. D., 
made of well sea- 


soned lumber and well 
finished. 


Finished in SATIN WAL- 
NUT, IMITATION WAL- 
NUT, IMITATION MA- 
HOGANY, OAK FINISHED 


GOLDEN AND SOLID 


BLACK WALNUT, Can be 
supplied in the white or un- 
finished wood when desired. 
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t 


Complete Catalogue furnished 


on request. 


Write for Special Prices and 
Discounts. 


No. 667—Bureau. 


Hanson Barber Chairs Lead The World 


We are the manufacturers of the best line of Barbers’ Chairs and Barbers’ Furni- 


Our Chairs are 
fully guaranteed 


ture in the world. Up-to-date styles, best finish and unexcelled workmanship. 


All prices quoted 
f.0. b. New York 


LOUIS HANSON CO. 


136=142 No. Curtis Street 230=238 Austin Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A 


Customers prefer Hanson Chairs because 
they are best and most comfortable. 
Barbers prefer them because they bring cus- 
tomers. 2 
Importers prefer them because they are the best sellers, 
(OR WA RE SE SE TS 


Responsible representatives wanted everywhere. Correspondence i in all languages. 
Write today for our latest catalogue and export prices. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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You will find our goods thor- 
oughly adapted for exporting on 
account of the compact K. D. con- 
struction. The best materials and 
the best workmanship are em- 
ployed in producing them, and a 
guarantee fully protects pur- 
chasers from defects of any kind. 
All our goods are securely packed 
and delivered f. 0. b. New York or 
Philadelphia, Special export prices 
have been prepared and corre- 


spondence is invited. 
Address Foreign Department. 


No. 56. 


MONTGOMERY TABLE WORKS. 
-THE PENN FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
MONTGOMERY FURNITURE CO. 


MONTGOMERY, PA., U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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THE CARBON PAPER THAT SATISFIES 


Just the carbon paper that every user wants and that the dealer can handle at a good 
margin of profit. ‘‘CROWN BRAND ”’ will make clearer, sharper and more intense 
copies than any other carbon paper on the market. We also make other brands for 
special requirements, 


All are of the highest quality, remarkably durable and suitable for use in any climate, 


ROWN TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


are as good as our Carbon Papers, and that means the best on the 
market. Made in one of the most up-to-date plants in the world 
especially constructed for producing Typewriter Ribbons and 
Carbon Papers. 

We want Agents and will make Special Prices and Discounts for 
Export Trade. Write for catalogues and information 


THE CROWN RIBBON & CARBON MFG. Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. Ay; 


P AMERICAN EX PORTERD 


Dealers and Users Benefit from the 


Fidelity Non-Smut Carbon Paper 


Has many advantages that make it the most popular, best sell- 
ing and cheapest carbon paper in the world. Wears longer, 
does better work and is considerably cheaper. } 

Colors: Blue, Black, Purple, Red and Green. 

Billing Carbon, Pencil Carbon, Pen Carbon. 

Dealers and Agents in all countries will do well to get our 
Special Export Proposition. 


Fidelity Carbon Paper Co. 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


TY PEW RIT ERS frciters ekbort PRICES 


We offer writing machines of every make, thoroughly and completely remodeled, readjusted, 
renickeled and refinished (this remodeling is done in our own factory), each machine looking and 
working like new. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and export discounts on Remingtons, Smith Premiers, Hammond, 
New Century, Fay Sho, Bar Lock, Yost and all others. } 

Order through any reliable export house and send duplicate to us direct. Reference: American 


Exporter, COMMERCIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


257 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


« 


tate 


eee ARBON Papers of perfect copying quality. Many different grades for diff t 1 = 
C manent, legible copies. Undoubtedly the largest and best we an ithatwey ies autos 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. ALL COLORS. ALL STYLES 


Also sole proprietors of the famous NEIDICH PROCESS OF DUPLICATING TYPEWRITING. 
Write for circulars and full information regarding our Export Proposition to Dealers. 
NEIDICH PROCESS COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Neidich,’’ Western Union Code, 


A Brass Blotter. Bath with New Equalizers 


The lid being a block of mineral fibre—unbreakable, lower equalizer also fibre; bound 
in bottom of brass box, with brass—if dropped on floor will not break. 


No Rust, Breaking, Wringing, Brushing or getting into water 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN DEALERS WANTED 


All foreign orders filled F. O. B, New York City. 4 Foreign Dealers Given Prompt Attention 


Write for trade discounts, prices and particulars. THIS IS A HIGH GRADE PRODUCT— 
The best of its kind, 


ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


6 South 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A, 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly- mention the American Exporter. 
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Open Territory for the 
Fox Visible Typewriter 


The Fox Visible Typewriter is 
the only Visible Typewriter 
that unites the durable features 
of the blind machines with per- 
fect visible writing. This is 
done by means of the wide as- 
sembling surface in the “ bas- 
ket’’ making possible a wide 
typebar bearing and a heavy 
typebar, Perfect and perman- 
ent alignment is assured. Deal- 
ers for unoccupied territory 
are desired and liberal con- 
tracts are offered. English and 
Spanish literature on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Executive Office and Ractory, Fox Court 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 


The Sun Typewriter No. 2 


is without doubt the strongest and best 
built typewriter sold to-day. 


\* VISIBLE WRITING. 
EXTREME SPEED, 
HEAVY MANIFOLDER. 


Does the Fine Typewriting of 
i \ the World. 


$40.00 


The Best Stencil Cutter. 
Lightest Touch. 


Dealers Wanted Every- 
where, 


eae 


MODEL American $50 Typewriter 

The latest model of the well known Ameri- 
can Typewriter. Up to datein every par- 
ticular. Two color ribbon. A pointer 
indicating the exact printing point at all times; 
also an improved type bar bearing which 
makes the type bar practically indestructible. 
Furnished in all languages. 

For seven years the American $50Ty pewriter 
has been the standard low priced Typewriter, 
The key and type on one steel bar saves 1,200 
parts. 15 lbs. in weight and $50 in cash. On 
account.ofits extreme simplicityitis especially 
adapted for export, 


American Typewriter Co. sW\.00%3"s 


No. 2 Remington, $27.50 
on 5:13.25" * 


Not $100—$125; 


S$G6O 


Double Value at half Price. 
Possible because of Large 
Production. 


1 Triumph—?2 Typewriters, 


PM VRAIN. EXPORTER, 


REBUILT TYPEWRITERS. 


dealers. The typewriters we offer have actually been Re-Built in our own factory. We take them apart, 
re-nickel and replace all worn parts, including type and platen, with new ones, Result is practically a new 
typewriter that will do the work as well asa new machine that would cost $97.50, We make shipments through 
commission houses or direct to you by express when cash accompanies order. Send us duplicate when you 
order through commission houses to avoid mistakes. 
more machines. Covers $2.50 extra. Write for catalog and price list of other makes, 


DOWNES & COMPANY, Dept. A, 104 Nassau St. and 35 Ann St. re 
NEW YORK GITY, U.S. A. No. 3 Cy 


REFERENCES: R. G. Dun & Co. and Corn Exchange Bank, New York. or 10£ 16s, 


These typewriters should not be compared with 
fixed up Second Hand machines offered by many 


Liberal discount to agents or dealers on three or 


Simple. Durable. Light Touch. Quick Action. Perfect Alignment. 
Superior Construction, Scientific Mechanism, In every respect a 
Complete, Modern, Standard Machine. 

The only PERFECT VISIBLE Typewriter 

Every letter, from the first to the last, immediately visible at the 
Only Correct Angle (90°) to the Eye. No bar, no type, no ribbon, 
nothing obstructs the view. 
instantly Exchangeable Pliaten 


Cylinder can be removed and replaced by a new one 
in a moment without disturbing work in the machine. 


84 Characters. Foreign Letters. 


Postal 
Typewriter 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It 
costs you 70 per cent. less than any other high grade machine 
and gives you standard service; universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing; 
prints from ribbon. 

Imperfect alignment impossible, because it prints 
from type wheel instead of individual letters on separate 
levers which are easily bent out of true. 

Alphabet—capitals and small letters—is complete and it 
combines all business signs and marks of punctuation. 

The wheel can be changed instantly, offering several fonts 
of English type; also French, German, Spanish, Swedish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian. Type wheels and keyboards in 
these languages are in stock. 

The new Model 5, illustrated above, contains many im- 
provements over former models. Rapid action. Light touch. 

Catalogue and quotations for export furnished on 


application. 
Agents Wanted 


Postal Typewriter Co. 


Dept. 51 
Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn., U. S.A. 
GREAT BRITAIN OFFICE: Old Trinity House, Water Lane, Great Tower St., London 


Re 


TRIUMPH 


Keyboard Tension Adjustable 


Can be regulated by anyone, no experience necessary. 
Strong and simple. Notlikelyto get out of order. The 
best and cheapest machine for export, 


All Essential Improvements. Those Unnecessary Left Out. 

Accents on Dead Keys (print over letter without moving carriage). Writes 
90 letters in one line, Takes paper 9% in. (25cm.) wide. Marginal Stops. Locks Automatically, Ribbon Switch, 
Signal Bell. Reduced Noise. Elegant Finish. Light Weight, 19 lbs. (8% kilos), 


TRIUMPH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO., Export Div., 19 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


all over the world to take orders for 
our high-grade Enlarged Portraits, 
Beautiful Picture Frames, etc., etc. 
Portraits that retail for $3 to $30 cost 
our agents only 7dc. to $6. Finest 
work in the world. Likeness abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

Complete agent’s outfit, consisting of 
18-inch leather roll withsample Crayon, 

Sepia and Pastel, and full supply of stationery, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, for $2-gold. Illustrated catalog free. 

Will make Crayon bust enlargement, size 16x20 inches, from 
any photograph, finest grade, for $3 gold. Will send picture 
by mail, postage prepaid.” Write quick for Agency. 

PIONEER PORTRAIT & PICTURE FRAME CO. 


Foreign Dept. No. 20. 5614 South Halsted St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(Correspondence conducted in all languages.) 


CARBON PAPER anp 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Manufactured Expressly for Export 


UR Carbons have the color, finish, weights and 
wear, are clean to handle, yet give strong and 
brilliant colors and wear like cloth. Our Ribbons are 
inked just to suit the peculiar demands of the foreign 
dealer and user. Our prices and terms are in accord 
with foreign customs. Our goods are packed for long 
distances and rough handling. Our guarantee of sat- 
isfaction MEANS satisfaction to the dealer and user. 


VACUO-STATIC CARBON COMPANY 
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CHEAP 


Hand presses, easy to use by manor boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 
8x8-inch Press, for cards, circulars, eto., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15-inch Press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


A rapid, modern, rotary press. Best in 
the world. Price, with l5styles of type, all- 
accessories for general printing, $200, 
Chase, 10xl4in. Largerpress, similar sys- 
tem, chase, 11x17in., $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24-inch steef 
knives, $12.00. 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspaper and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x43 inches, 
Price,§600. Includes 3¢6 pounds 
pall type, , 2% fonts assorted types, 

nks, rules, etc., for newspaper. 
yr our outfits complete, ready for 
instant use. 


Catalogues, free by mail, of 
presses, types for all languages. 
paper, cards, etc. Write te eur 
factory near New York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


507 Platt Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
RUBBER STAMP 


F U L 4h O SPECIALTIES 


MANUFACTURED IN ALL LANGUAGES FOR ExPoRT 


Fulton pe and Office Outfits 


=~ FOR QUICK AND NEAT 
PRINTING OF 


Notices, Price Changes, Removals, 
Dates of Meetings, Notification of 
arrival of Traveling Salesmen, 
Addressing and duplicating of En- 
velopes, Tags, Labels, Postal Cards; 
Stamping of Fruit Crates and Bas- 
kets, and many other purposes 
where a Rubber Stamp obtainable 
at once will save time and labor. 


Sole Agents wanted for France, Italy, Scandinavia and Russia, 
Made in many styles at various prices. 


Sign and Price Markers, Adjustable Rubber Tye, Business and 
Office Ouffits, Seif-Inking Stamp Pads, Band Daters and 
Numberers, Juvenile and Toy Printing Sets, &c., &c. 


Write for catalogue and trade discounts, 


FULTON RUBBER TYPE COMPANY 
ELIZABETH, N. J., U.S. A. 


You Can Make Money Easily 


if you will buy one of our RUBBER STAMP 
MAKING OUTFITS. Our Vulcanizers are 
the best in the world, and are used in all the 


large rubber stamp houses. 

We also Engrave all kinds of Steel Dies, 
Coins and Memorial Plates. 

Send for catalogue. 


The J. F. W. DORMAN CO. 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. f 


RUBBER STAMP 
MAKING OUTFITS 


Our *‘NEW YORK” Automatic Rubber Stamp 
Vulcanizers and Manufacturing Outfits are prac- 
tical inevery detail. Complete Outfits cost-from 
$25 to $100. Anybody can make perfect stamps 
after reading the printed instructions we furnish 
free with each Outfit 


Send for catalogue, 


THE BARTON MFG. CO. 


335 Broadway NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


We Print in All Languages 


Is your Catalogue and other advertising matter correctly translated 
and well printed? We make a specialty of printing in foreign languages, 
We will translate your copy or print your own translation. 


Highest Standard of Accuracy Guaranteed 


To manufacturers and wholesalers in Foreign Trade we offer un- 
equaled facilities for translating and printing books, catalogues, pam- 
phlets, etc., in English, Spanish, French, German, etc. 


Our Type Talks 


MARSH, AITKEN & CURTIS COMPANY 
380 LA SALLE ST. PRINTERS CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


PRINTING TYPES 


Latest Styles 


Best Quality Lowest Prices 


Write for catalog, 


STEVENS TYPE & PRESS COMPANY 
180 High Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Tre WALES 


VISIBLE ADDING AND LISTING MACHINE 
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4066 6006 4077 40660 6066 60660 320100 | 30120 
50008 5 5 65 4352110 2550 40500 65432100 46000 
5005 $7004 4770 20 2440 4044 3440044 S555 
70001 6435 6087 444 6710 36660 $5067 50060 
6003 3033 7088 121291 663055 607700 3440666 | 44444 
1004 2550 4055 440241 444054 ROOSD4 3445577 | 
705 4 ° 8099 3507 654320 A77706 3950777 | 419893 
5628 5577 60288 2000 440310 65021 2007 | 
666 3400 8054 556600 111234 7654 56690 | 
30A4 4055 7.65002 3550 411141 3000 55 | 4044 
344 4567 543210 44 §43214 77 33440 4at 
5065 6050 2300 3040 221242 53650 443010 1134000 
40550 44066 605.6 6401 456543 7654301 43521 9504391155 
50660 5032 6097 340 3440 67%70033 566060 54545454 
43241 65402 "5660 4055 4567 5033 43240 6060 
34567 9876 5628 66450 4567 650 4654352 54301 
a95908 ° 3 @aa2ee59 1381444521 16506896 35406694 4255441534 460465526 


Write for catalogues and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


oe The Adder Machine Company 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., U.S. A. 


UNCLE SAM SAYS 


that of all the adding and computing machines 
manufactured in the United States the 


LOCKE ADDER 


IS THE BEST 


w= Rapid, Simple, Handy, Practical, Dur- 
cE wene } able. All Metal. Adds, Subtracts, etc. 


Capacity, 999,999,999 


Its ingenious plan avoids all use of 
complicated, costly mechanism and places it with- 
in the reach of all. Twostyles, $5.00 and $10.00. 

Write to-day for Export Proposition.!We want agents 
and dealers to represent us everywhere, 


Wil C. E. LOCKE MFG. Co. 


| i : 400 Walnut Street KENSETT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
i 


209 LONGWORTH STR. 
CINCINNATI, -OHIO.,U.S.A 


Established 1864 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Safes = Locks 


Correspondence solicited. 


Special New 
Line for Export 


A Magnificent Illustrated Watch 
and Jewelry Catalogue 


This is the finest jewelry catalogue that has ever 
been published, fine half tones and colored plates 
display the very finest grades of 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES 


Solid Silver, Cut Glass, Clocks, Solid and 
Gold Filled Jewelry, Stationery, etc. 


We offer many points of ad- 

vantage to the foreign buyer of 

fireproof safes in our NEW 
LINE. 


MEILINK’S 
HOME DEPOSIT VAULTS 


comprise a line of 11 styles of 
small safes for the home, doc- 
tor, lawyer and small business, 


MEILINK’S HIGH TEST SAFES 


comprise a line of six styles of office safes, 4-inch walls, extra 
deep for large books and vertical files. 


You can see more to select 
trom in 15 minutesthan vou 
‘could in 4 hours’ shopping. 


PRICES LOWER THAN IN ANY 
RETAIL STORE IN THE WORLD 


Sent free. Write your name on a postal. 


HOM NTC we LUERIK & CO; 
102 Pierik Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


We have Safes from 
$10.00 up. 


SPECIAL POINTS.—These safes are half the weight of any other 
reliable maker, with same inside capacity. The difference is the method 
of fireproofing. The material used is pure fibre asbestos set with 
cement, which is only one-sixth the weight of any concrete or cement 
filled safes. Moisture, corrosion and rusting, difficulties common to all 


Sample case contain- 
ing 9 different kinds 


of our tooth picks, 
weight, 60 lbs. F.O.B. 
Boston, £2 10s., $12.5C 
(Gold), SAMPLE Pack- 
ET.—Containing com- 
plete assortment of 
12 different kinds of 
tooth picks, one box 
of eacb kind  Post- 
age paid, $2.00(Gold), 


8s. 
RexTooth Pick €o. 


376 Federal Street. 
Dept. E. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


‘WOOD TOOTH PICKS 


PATENTED MARCH 24, 1691. 


other makers, especially in small sizes, we GUARANTEE POSITIVELY 
AGAINST. Incountries where duties are specific you can Save 25 per 
cent., besides a great saving in transportation from New York. OUR 
PRICES are favorable. Finish, construction, locks and bolt work are 
equal to the best goods on the market in every particular. 


Special Export Catalogue in Spanish on our New Line 
will be ready in October. 


‘THE MEILINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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THE PAUL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN 


TE A A it Re 


Illustrating Catalogue No, 65—No, 4 Pen—Gold Mounted Holder. Price $7.50. 


Bear in mind that the ‘‘Paul E. Wirt” was the first fountain pen manufactured inthe world. Its reputation has stood the test 
of thirty years. Our long experience in making fountain pens enables us to manufacture every conceivable variety. Over 100 styles 
to choose from. Send for catalogue and our terms and export discounts. It will surprise you to learn what we have to offer. 


Address THE PAUL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN, Bloonisburg, Penn., U.S.A. 


“SECURITY” Cash Recorder 


The only machine that 
gives you an absolutely 
correct record of EVERY 
transaction from_the time 
your store opens until it 
closes, and making it out 
of the question for your 
cash NOT to balance. 


Write for Circular and Prices to 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. U.S. A. 


NASHUA TILL CO. 


Established 1859 NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 


The drawer is made with OAK OR BLACK WALNUT FRONT, varnished 
and polished. The sides, back and half- globe sliding coin cup of hard 
wood, finished in oil. The 
apartments made to accom- 
modate the currency and coin 
of the country in which they 
are tobe used. Size, 17x18 in. 


The Lock Has 
32 Combinations, 


which can be changed instantly, 
and CANNOT be discovered by 
the feeling of the finger keys. 
This lock is safe, convenient 
and perfect. THE ALARM does 
not sound except when an at- 
tempt is made to open the 
drawer by an unauthorized per- 
son. 

This drawer is the original 
automatic alarm cash till of 
America and is now in universal 
Style No. 2 use by merchants in U.S. A. 


DO YOU 


cater to aclass of trade who would appreciate the comfort and convenience 
of a thoroughly modern fountain pen—one possessing the /azes¢ features 
in flling and fseeding—of proven worth, not experimental in any part, 
but gexuznzely good from cap to pen point ? 


eee 
AUTOMATIC SELF: FILLING MODCRN A.A WATERMAN & CO 


MODERN FOUNTAIN PENS 


Automatic Self-Filling or Middle Joint are pens of modern merit, 
possessing all of these features. 

Modern retail prices: $2,00 to $35.00 each. 

NEW LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PENS 
(Old style joint) 

Retail: $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 

Liberal discounts quoted to the trade, Our Catalogue tells you more 
about them, Sent free on request. 

A. A. WATERMAN & CO., of New York, Manufacturers 
MODERN PEN COMPANY c Selling Agents to the Trade 
22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


GOLD PENS 
F. M. STARK, Manufacturer 
I1I-I13 Himrod St., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Write for catalogue. 


Cen) Paper Clip, 
15c. per 100, 


“Pinch” Paper epi 


No.5 No. 2 
25c. per box 15c. per 
We Are Ideal Paper Clip. Star Paper Clip. 250, box 250. 
Headquarters for 15c. per 100, 10c. per 100, 


PAPER CLIPS 4&2 PAPER FASTENERS 


Also Stationery Specialties and Novelties. Write for catalogue , 
and our export prices and discounts. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240-242 est 234 St., New York, U.S.A. 


H. H. Collins Improved Eureka Ink Eradicator 


The Kind That Never Fails A fi 


i al 


i it} 


O2G) 


yt, 


The H. H. Collins Eradicator will remove 

ink from paper and leave the surface 

unstained. Will remove from the 

finest fabrics and all household arti- 

cles all kinds of stains witbout the 

slightest injury. Used the world 

over by bookkeepers, clerks, lawyers, 

school teachers, druggists, photographers, dyers and scourers. Used every- 
where a penisused. Is an invaluable office and household necessity. It is 
absolutely harmless and keeps its strength in any climate. 


Write for special export prices and discounts. 


H. H. Collins Ink Eradicator Co. 


Export Office: 27 William St., New York City. 


Factory: 2134 Anthony Ave., Bronx, New York. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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TOILET PAPER 
ROLLS AND PACKAGES ee 
Send for our Illustrated Catalog. Spanish or English. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO, AisAny NY. U.S.A. 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 


FOR ALL BLANK BOOKS, GOVERNMENT RECORDS, ETC. 


These papers are specially prepared to withstand climatic changes without deterioration in COLOR, STRENGTH or FINISH. 
Unequaled for writing and erasable properties. Why not get the best? 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT STANDARD 


This Watermark appears in Thousands of users of Brown's 
each sheet, and is a guarantee papers declare they are ‘‘A Lit- 
of satisfaction. : tle Better Than the Best.” 


- 


We also manufacture “ ALL LINEN” papers for typewriting, correspondence, etc., and '‘ Bond and Parchment’’ papers for policies, deeds, etc. Send for 
samples and compare with any other made. We are large exporters and have the facilities to handle foreign orders promptly and carefully, 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MAss., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Makers of First-Class Ledger Papers in the world. Mills established 1850. 


Y 


UD 


@ 
(Im 


THE CELEBRATED PIQUA 
BRAND HOLDER and CUT- 
TER for ROLL WRAPPING PAPER 


The greatest convenience of the age for store- —= —= = 
keepers and everyone that has packages or bun- THitieeaeey ( osee.. fae 
dles to be wrapped up. Keeps the paper clean = 
and convenient and avoids waste of paper. 

Finished in FULL NICKEL and Polished. 
Each Cutter shipped knocked down and boxed 
separately. Made in the following sizes: To 
take in Roll Wrapping Paper of 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 
20, 24, 27, 830 and 36 inches in width, with Rolls 
up to 9inches in diameter. 


OUR GOODS WILL SELL IN YOUR MARKET 


We offer them at Special Prices to the Foreign Trade, and solicit trial Sample Orders. 
Orders received direct or through commission houses. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER CO., Piqua, Oni0, U.S. A. 


Address Envelopes 3,000 per Hour 


Three cents per 1,000 with a SIMPLE MACHINE. 25,000 IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The Card Index Addressograph combines all features of COMPLETE INDEX AND ADDRESS- 
ING MACHINE. Priats fac-simile of TYPEWRITING. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH GO., 242 West Van Buren St., Ghicago, III. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW about Amer- The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


ican goods not mentioned here, ASK US. 


Species Paper Trade 


Roll Paper Holders and Cutters, Twine Holders, Clips, 
Files, Toilet Fixtures, Wax Fixtures, Etc. 


PAPER BOX 
MAGHINERY 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CoO., LTD. 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


When ordering through any Export House kindly 
mail us duplicate of your order so as to avoid delays. 


The West Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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LEATHER Wee AC LAWRENCE 
FOR 


GOODYEAR <L> WELTING LEATHER CO. 
SHEEP LEATHERS in every good tannage for shoes and all 95 SOUTH ST. 


EX PORT other uses to which Sheep Leather is put, he a 
GRAIN LEATHERS and SPLITS, for Home an xport trade, * F 
FANCY POCKETBOOK GRAINS. We 

y : CROPPED GOODYEAR SPLITS. BOSTON.MASS U S.A. 


We are well equipped to supply the largest export demand. a ee 
Write for export price list and full particulars. 


LYNN WOOD HEELS “ 


All Grades and Styles. Good Workmanship 


Export Orders received from Commission Houses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


LYNN WOOD HEEL CO., 34 Oliver Street, BOSTON 


Putman Boots 


FAR 


AYTERICAN EXPORTER: 


eon wet 


We are the largest shippers of American Kid to Foreign 
Shoe Manufacturers. 


KELLEY AID 


The 
“Go on like a Glove, 
World's ieee raid fit all over.’’ 
Standard. Is the Best. Black and Colors. 


Putman Boots are sold in nearly every 
civilized country in the world and are 
acknowledgedto be the standard by prac- 
tical Hunters, Prospectors, Mining and 
Civil Engineers, Ranchmen, &c. 

Our catalogue illustrates and describes 
over 40 different styles of Hand Sewed, 
Water Proofed Boots, madein all heights 
and of Black orBrown Leather. We have 
boots designed to meet the requirements 
of all the many kinds of work for which 
boots are used. Catalogues in English, 
Spanish and French Languages sent free 
» upon application, correspondence con- 
ducted in all foreign languages. 


ae H. J. PUTMAN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


AND THE FAMOUS 


PERFECTION PATENT KID 


The Largest Production of its Class in America. 


THOS. A. KELLEY & CO. 


Lynn, Mass., U.S.A. 


Importer Exporter 


TANNING MATERIALS 


Specialties for Export Trade: ' 
HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT 
PALMETTO EXTRACT 


ESSEX STREET 
C. A. SPENCER, 'Soston.u. S.A. 
Cable Address: “‘Caspen.”” ABC, 4thand5th 
Editions; Lieber’s and W. U. Codes. 


Shoe Polishes 


Write for circulars and prices to Raven Gloss 

? Company, White Street, New York City, U.S.A., 

manufacturers of all kinds of blacking polishes, 

and dressings for boots, shoes and leather articles, 

black and russet or tan; also cleaners and dress- 

ings for white, pink, blue, gray, green and red 

canvas and duck footwear, Established 1877. ‘‘One of the oldest and 
largest shoe dressing concerns in the world,”’ 


If you are interested in any lines of goods made in America that are not mentioned 
in these pages, write us direct. 


“ Here’sa Pint Pushitin!” EASILY INSERTED 
Glass Head cx au EASILY WITHDRAWN 


Steel Point 
Handy fastenings for pictures, decorations, lace curtains, shelf coverings, and the numberless “‘ little 


things.’’ The fine, round STEEL points will not deface wall or woodwork. The transparent polished 
GLASS heads harmonize with any color decorations, Packets attractively put up in easel-lid box, with hand- 
some purple plush demonstrating pad, which causes quick sales. Large American Success. Write your New 
York Exporter or us for export prices and samples. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 123 S. Ilth St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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QUICK "SELLING SPECIALTIES ccanm 2 


Hauthaway’s ‘ Peerless” Gloss 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 
and all other Articles of Leather 
A liquid blacking of unrivalled quality. 
Gives a brilliant polish without rubbing. Does 
not soil the dress and makes the shoes soft and 
pliable and like new. 
Put up in 4 ounce Bottles 
Eacu BoTrie In A Carton. Per gross $10.25 
PACKED IN SAwDuUST WuITHOUT CARTONS 
Berl Srossai sid teru erie sioveieisce eteaeteis $8.25 
Weight per gross, in cartons or sawdust, 
packed for export, 121 Ibs. 


. Hauthaway’s Patent Leather Polish 
For Patent Leather, ‘‘Corona’’ Kid, Enameled Calf and all Bright Leather 


Renews and makes them recover origi~ 
nal brilliancy. Prevents patent leather 
from cracking. Easily applied, producing 
a durable polish, Put up in two sizes. 
LarGE SIZE, per gross..........++.$7.50 
Weight per gross, packed for export, 20 lbs. 
SMALL SIzz, per grossS...........-.$5.50 
Weight per gross, packed for export, 12 lbs, 


We also manufacture Hauthaway’s Polish and Cream for Undyed Leathers ; Hauthaway’s “*Tdeal’’ Blacking, for ladies’ and 
children’s shoes; Hauthaway’s Box Calf Polish; Hauthaway’s ‘‘Rex’’ Blacking, for ladies’ shoes; Hauthaway’s ‘‘ Aesthetic 
These goods are the best of their kind produced in America. 


Blacking, etc. 
dealer a handsome profit. : : 
Write us for full particulars and complete export price list. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY G&G SONS 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


The Hastings & McIntosh Truss Co. 
Hard Rubber, Elastic and 


Leather-Covered TR USS ES 


Sole Makers of the Celebrated 
Dr. McIntosh Natural Uterine Supporter, for Home and Export Trade 


912 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, 
Shonlder Braces, Crutches, Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 


ARNICA 


Tooth Soap 


antiseptic, assists ip preserving while it 


beautifies—sweetens the breath—hardens 
the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading 
dentifrice for a Third of a Century. 
The metal package is most convenient for 


travel or the home. 
to spill or waste. 
25 cents at all Druggists 


(Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it) 

Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, ~* 
Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu, and City of Mexico. 
Sold in nearly every city on the globe through the 
export Jobbing houses of New York, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


No liquid or powder 


Orders filled direct or through New York commission houses, 


(Established 1852) 


Hauthaway’s ‘‘ Crozine’”’ 
Polish (Combination) 


Adapted Especially for Gentlemen’s Shoes 
and Heavy Shoes of Ladies and Children 
A liquid blacking which dries very quickly, 


giving an intense black polish, brilliant and 
durable. 


Sold in 4 ounce Bottles, without the Paste 


Per gross.... $9.00 
Per gross.... 12.00 


Weight per gross, in cartons or sawdust, 
; packed for export, 123 Ibs. 


PACKED IN SAWDUST. 
BOTTLES IN CARTONS. 


Hauthaway’s Magic Waterproof Blacking 
For Patent and Enameled Leathers 


Absolutely waterproof and gives enameled 
and patent leather an excellent polish, which 
makes them look like new. Does not require 
rubbing. Softens the leather and prevents 
it cracking. 


Packed in cartons. Per gross........$18.00 


Weight per gross, packed for export, 88 Ibs. 


They move quickly in large quantities, paying the 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


RUBBER HEELS 


Most practical and easily applied 

heel on the market. The Spring 

Steel Holding Plate to which the 

gum is anchored facilitates labor 

and saves cost of cement. Permanently attached in five minutes. 

Fastens so closely and firmly that no sand or foreign 

substance can get between leather and rubber Made 

of finest Para Rubber. Outwearstwo pairs of leather 

heels. All sizes, in full and half heels for men and 
women. Trade solicited in quantity lots, 

Booklet A on application. 


THE SPRINGFIELD ELASTIC TREAD CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, GHIO, U. S. A. 


* SPRINGFIELD ABRASIVE” 
Polishing Wheels and Blocks 


are indispensable for putting a high polish 9 
on Edge Tools, Cutlery, Machinery and 

metal of any kind, or for removing rust 
spots and cleaning steel of all kinds, Will 
not mar or scratch the surface. Contains 
some rubber, which gives that resilient 
effect, thus forming a cushion. Madecon- 
taining emery or carborundum from 20 to 
180, Will outwear all other makes of emery 
wheels. Use dry or with water. Keep 
from oil. Trade solicited in quantity lots. 


‘“*BUCKEYE’’ TOILET BRUSHES 
= For Bath and Toilet. 


THE SPRINGFIELD-TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD td OHIO.U.S.A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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RANNO HARNESS 


MANUFACTURED AND EXPORTED BY 


THE RANNO SADDLERY CoO. 


Leading manufacturers of Single and Double Driving and Road 
Harness; Surrey, Runabout and Coupé Harness; also leadersin 
Double Brougham and Coach Harness. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


MANCHESTER, 


AL 


BINGHAMTON 4 
NLY,,L3.S.A. 


BuNoe EN 


We are one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the 
4 Export whip business. 

. Everything in 
Whips, Stocks and Lashes. 


Correspondence solicited. 


N. H., U. S. 


Camm’ Y 


The man who knows prefers a nie 
hamton Whip. He knows he will get full 
value. 


Are 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


BLACK HAWK GRIST MILL 


Grinds all kinds of grain—corn 
fine or coarse as desired. 


(maize), wheat, rye, rice, coffee, spices, salt, etc., as 


Very simple and very strong. Grinding plates, made of Ff: 


special metals, will lasta long time, and canbe easily replaced when new ones are needed. 


All parts interchangeable. 
We save this cost and give a better mill. 
For export packed in barrels, each containing 12 complete mills. 


f# and double the freight. 
along malleable iron crank. 
Gross weight, 
oe Bites and catalog. 


240 lbs.; net weight contents, 204 lbs.; measurement, 6% cubic feet. 


Made without a flywheel, which would make cost much more i 
Easy to turn, because it has F: 


Write 


27 EDLY: 


Saere pie 


 A.H. PATCH CLARKSVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 


PORT aa Y SY 


REES THAT MATURE 


Our 28 years 


and are true toname. Guaranteed free from white fly. 
of experience make it worth your while to buy of 


The Largest Gitrus Nursery in the World 


Correspondence solicited. 
Cable address: “Gillett.” Code: Western Union. 


BUCKEYE NURSERIES 
Tampa, Florida, U. S. A. 


TOBACCO] 
MACHINERY 


Granulators, 
Separators, 
Cutters, 
Steam and 
Furnace 
Dryers and 
Coolers, 
Packers, 
Stem Rollers, 
Hoisting 
Machines, 
Dryers for 
Fertilizers, etc. 


with New Patent Separator, 


ied Machine. 


Cigarette Tobacco Cutting 
Machine, 
Write us for special export prices and particulars, 
kind of tobacco machinery. 


JOHN B. ADT MACHINE WORKS 


Perfection Steam Dryer. 
Wecan supply any 


344 N. Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


IMPORTANT TO MILLERS EVERYWHERE. 


Bg 
“ueaN™ (,caNinG 


INVINCIBLE 


at 
S Tanne Mace y 


The INVINCIBLE 
GRAIN CLEANERS 


are always up to date in both 
quality and price. Special 
attention is given to the fill- 
ing of foreign orders. We 
now build a greater variety | 
and a larger number of + 
grain-cleaning machines than 
ay other house in our line. 
he accompanying cut il- 
lustrates our horizontal com- 
bined.. brush finishing and 
polishing machine with com- 
Bend ventilating apparatus, 
for catalogue ‘and 
price-list. 


THE INVINCIBLE 3 
GRAIN CLEANER CO., 
Sliver Creek, N.Y., - U.S.A, 

European Offices: 37-88 Seething Lane, London, England. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW about American goods 
not.-mentioned here, ASK US. 


BUY 100F RECALIA 4 COSTUMES 


of the Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Catalogues for 


LODGE, ENCAMPMENT; REBEKAH, CANTON, 
and all other Secret Societies 


THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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No pumping necessary after Sprayer is charged. You 
simply hold the hose to direct the spray. 

Sprays Trees, Potatoes, Vegetables, Tobaccoand Cotton. For 
Wagons, Windows, Hen Houses, Fires, Disinfecting, etc., etc. 

Guaranteed the best fitted, most satisfactory and fastest 
selling Sprayer ever made. 


Exclusive Sale Given 
Satisfactory Representatives 


We furnish thousands of these 
Sprayers to some of the largest Spray 
Pump Manuiacturers in the world at 
a price less than they can build them 
for. . We should like to do the same 
for you. 

Of course we have other styles and 
sizes. Have just shipped $3,000 worth 
to one foreign customer. 

If you want the best fitted, most 
satisfactory and fastest selling Sprayer 
ever on the market, write us. 


ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO. 


DEPT. B, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U. S. A. 


WHITEWA SHING 
MACHINES 


(0.0877 cu. 


Pors on white- me 
wash and cold 
water paints with 
the speed of ten 
men. Applies 
remedies in con- 
tinuous spray for 
destroying insect 
pests and plant 
diseases. Sprays cattle, sheep, 
poultry, etc. Waluable for many 


barrel, add $1.40 
(5s. 10), Capacity, 
50 gallons (189.2 
litres). Code 
word, “Kennel.” 
Progress jrse 
Machine (Fig. C); capacity, 12 gal- 
lons (45 litres), $21.00 (£4.7.6); gross 
domestic purposes, such as wash- weight. 151 lbs. (68% kilos.), 12 cubic 
ing wagons, windows, extinguish- feet (0.339 cubic metres), Code 
ing fires, etc. Develops 100 Ibs. word, ‘ Larder.”’ 
pressure. No. 1 ‘Climax’? Pump Above Prices include nozzles, 
and Agitator (Figs. A_and B, with- hose, etc. 
out barrel), $11.55 (£2. %.1%); Illustrated catalogue, showing 
gross weight, 45 Ibs. (20% other styles, on application. 
kilos), 11-3 cu. ft. 


DAYTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. N. Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


CAPE ANN ANCHOR WORKS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


CAPE ANN ANCHORS 


Known the world over for theirsuperior holding capacity, quality 


of material and strength. Certificate of test of either Lloyds, 
Bureau Veritas or American Bureau of Shipping furnished when 
required. Our anchors are used exclusively by the Gloucester 
fishermen, who will use no other make. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. U. S.A. 
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Face Down—Wet Mixture 


The HERCULES 


The Hercules Regular, 


The Fastest, Simplest, Strongest 
Concrete Block Machine Made 


Made on Hercules. 


The Hercules is known as the real concrete block 
maker. 

With this simply constructed machine you can 
make real concrete blocks ranging in size from 2 
inches up to 6 feet in length. 

Besides perfect blocks you can make water tables, 
sills, lintels and steps. 

The Hercules is built so strongly and so mechan- 
ically perfect that it never gets out of order, and 
can always be depended upon at critical times to 
properly perform its duty. 

If you haven’t seen The Hercules catalog you 
ought to send for one today. We will gladly send 
it free of all charge—ask for catalog Z. 

. If you attend the Buffalo convention be sure and 
see the Hercules make stone—real everlasting 
stone—the kind that can’t be imitated. 


I) Azecuzes A 
SPECIAL 


THE WERCULES SPL 
MASE BY THE CENT 


Hercules Special. 


Century Cement Machine Co. 
291 West Main St., Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 


We manufacture tools for cement workers—the 
very best at low prices. Send for free tool 
catalog. : 


In communicating with advertisers. kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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We manufacture a complete and well assorted line of 


Ornamental Wire Fencing and Gates 


E es 

LS ia ‘ Ht in heights from two to six feet, suitable for use with wood posts or with any of our 

exclusive designs of Steel Posts. , 

ay ia Tt El nr Our Fences are especially adapted for Lawns, Parks and Cemeteries. 

_t | We also make the famous CYCLONE FARM GATES, the frames of which are 
rt of Structural Steel Tubing. They are closely woven with heavy wires and absolutely 

EE ee non-sagging. An ideal Gate for Farms, Plantations and Railroads. 
: sae We also manufacture FENCE WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TTT We offer good propositions to reliable Agencies. 


= 


CUT | iimernmcenrs 
rt | 


Largest output in the world of Ornamental Wire Fencing and Gates. 


4 3 
“PAGE FENCES 
WEAR BEST” 


(The White Brand) 


CANADIAN PAGE WIRE 
FENCING comprises com- 
plete lines of Ranch and 
FarmFences, SteelGates, 
Lawn Fences, etc. 


Note well our points of 
superiority; Our High 
Carbon Steel Wire is 50 
percent.strongerthan the 
wire used in otherfences. 
Page Wire is COILED from 
end to end—not crimped. 
All Page Fences are coated with specially prepared WHITE PAINT. Page 
Fences require one-third less posts because of their elasticity. Write 
for catalogue and export discounts, 


" = is PAGE WIRE FENCE Co., Ltd. 
RAILING Le fi pes Walkerville, Canada 
; be - Foreign Office: 22 Bank Chambers, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Standard the World Over 


200 DESIGNS 


For Public and Private Grounds a e 


We want a hustling repre- 
sentative in each trade center 
of the world to sell our line, 


We manufacture 


Ornamental Iron and 
Wire Work 


THE SOUTH BEND CHILLED PLOW COMPANY 


GENE NSS PLOW MAKERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


We show some of our special- 
ties, others are: Lawn and Drink- 
ing Fountains, Hitching Posts, 
Stable Fixtures, Window Guards, 
Stoop and Office Railings, Safes, 
Jail and Prison Work, Steel Vault 
Doors and Linings for Banks, 
Public Buildings,etc Lawn Or- 
naments, Tree Guards, Park and 
Cemetery Arches, etc. 

Make your wants known; we 
can supply you. 


MENTRANCE Write today for Catalogue 
GATES ; ‘No. “105- G. 


EQ TEWART | Ron Works 


CIN CINNATI,CHIOC,U.S.A. 
The Worlds Greatest Iron Fence Works 


94 AND 95 S ee 
PLOW SS =) SSS 


REVERSIBLE 
SLIP POINT 
and SHARE. 


Made in Wood or Steel Beam 

New Casaday—No-landside Sulky and Gang. New Casaday-Disc, Single and 
Doubie Steel Walk ng Plows, made in every known model. ‘lhe largest and 
hanusomest Catalogue published by any Plow manufacturer now ready. send J 
for it aud get thoroughly posted, 

The Best and the Most Perfect CHILLED PLOW made. 350 Different 
Styles and Kin#is. Over 600 men steadily employed in their manufacture. 
1 Sold in every section of the world where civilization reigns and good farming 
is desired. WARRANTED not the equal, but THE BEST. 


South Bend Chilled Plow Company, “°*™*u"s%a: i" 


Special 


ttt : Prices 


ANANAS BALAN, ate Discou nts 


(fe RY AN \ \ il) 
Gig : ei res 
i¢ W i | f. 
j il Or 
d The above cut represents our No. 20 Complete Lawn Fence, used to beautify your home and parks. Also i 
used for cemeteries, and individual graveyard lots. i 
3 We manufacture the largest number of fences placed on the market, Various kinds of Farm Fences, Poultry ii EK 
Fences, Farm and Poultry Gates of all sizes and description. Lawn Wire Fabrics in rolls of any size up to 300 DV xport 


AG feet, and a great variety of Complete Lawn Fences. Send for catalog free. 
3 63 DWIGGINS A 
@= DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CoO., ~ ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. : 
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STAR WINDMILLS 


are correctly designed in every detail. Ball 
bearings make them very light running and 
highly efficient. Thorough galvanizing after 
completion insures great durability. Madein 
all sizes and capacities for pumping water, 
irrigation, power, and various other purposes. 

Star Steel Towers are strong, well braced 
and absolutely safe. Steel substructures for 
supporting tanks for water supply systems. 

Our New Export Wheel can be shipped 
completely knocked down, which reduces 
the cost of steamship transportation. We 
give special attention to the packing of goods for export. 

Our line of PINE, CYPRESS, and GALVANIZED STEEL TANKS is 
complete. 


-Hoosier and Fast Mail Pumps 


are made in various style$ and designs for any purpose and are strictly high 
erade.* * 


FLINT & WALELING MFG. CO. | 


7 575 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind., U.S. A. 


! New York Office, 96 Wall Street 
Cable Address: ‘“‘STAR’”’ Kendallville, Ind. : 
Codes: Lieber, ABC 4th Ed.; Western Union and Private 


The Freeman Wind Motor! 


We would like you to have our book on Wind 
Motors. It tells you all about the 


FREEMAN 
SPECIAL 


f 


MINNEAPOLIS MIAA.US.A. 


MONITOR SEEDING MACHINERY 
Broadcast Seeders and Sowers and Drills, 
with Hoe, Shoe, Single and Double Disc 
Furrow Openers, equipped to suit the 
needs of any and all territories. Illus- 
trations and full particulars on request. ’ 
Address: No. 5 MONITOR AVENUE 


RED CROSS 


WIND MILLS 
Towers, Tanks, 
Pumps and Water 
Supply Goods 


Strength 
Simplicity and Durability 


Combined 


Back Geared and Direct Stroke Galvanized 

Steel Mills, Wood Mills, Galvanized Steel 

Towers and Tanks, Wood Tanks, Iron Pumps, 

Cylinders, Pipe and Fittings. 

Careful attention given to Filling and Boxing Orders, 
Write for catalogs and prices. 


Made in 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 foot sizes. Four post angle steel towers 
to suit each size mill, The 8 foot size condenses to 9% cubic feet. 
Gross weight 415 lbs.; other sizes proportionally. 


BOOK FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Export Office: 64 Broad Street, New York, 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. M. LAWRENCE & CO., 29 Broadway 


THE RED CROSS MFG. CO. 


124 Oak Street, BLUFFTON, IND., U. S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


AMERICAN 


BALING PRESSES § 


%y 


We manufacture and carry in stock the 
largest line of Baling Presses in the 
world. We can supply whatever you re- 
quire in that line, either wood or steel ; and 
operated by hand, horse, steam, electricity 
or gasolene. 


IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


In writing for catalog state requirements. 


ADDRESS: EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS 
ALBANY, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TeX POOR Ts ENR. 
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Reed Manufacturing Co. 


68 Broad St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


HAND and HORSE POWER 


BALING PRESSES 


We illustrate our Economy { 
Press, built in 
two sizes. Makes 


bales 14x18 in, 

and any 

length to 3 

feet 6 in. 

Large size 

makes bales 17x22 in. and any length to 4 feet. 
from 4 to 8 tons of hay per day. 
use. 


Will bale 

Economical to buy and to 

Costs less than half the price of ordinary horse power 
presses. 


Send for full particulars and export prices. 


79 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


We make the 


“CHAMPION” 


Cream Separators 
FOR EXPORT TRADE 


Only removable gear case ever 
invented. 

Oscillating upper and lower bearings. 
Special accelerator and curved disc 
skimming device, 

Shipping 
weight, 
240 lbs. 


Send for 
Catalog 


Sectional view. Gear case closed No. 7. 


Cable Address: STANSEPCO, 
Code used: Lieber’s. 


Gear case open, 


Eagle Cotton Gins 


These Gins enjoy a better reputation than any 
others of their class in existence, and are fre- 
Serred to all others made, on account of their 
strength, simplicity, durability, the amount 
and excellence of the work they accomplish, 
and the rasfzdzty of their operation. For fur- 
ther details Illustrated Catalogues will be fur- 
nished on application, 


>, VContinental Gin Go., Inc. 


Successors to EAGLE COTTON GIN CO. 


FEEDER 


c oN 
| 


Power Gin with 12-Inch Saws. 


SS 
Power Gin with 10-Inch Saws, 


BED GE ee er Maen with Feeder and Condenser. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Potato Machinery 


Established 30 Years 


Catalog describing the full line, also containing valuable spraying 
information, and a Booklet on ‘‘ Potato Culture’’ Mailed Free. 


a 


Sorter a 
4 Row Sprayer 


ASPINWALL 
POTATO 
19 MACHINERY 


Planter 


221 Sabin Street, Jackson, Mich,, U. S. A. 


Digger 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Weeders 
Beet Tools 
Floral Tools 


=Rotary Harrow Attachment 
For Sulky and Gang Plows 


is continually growing in favor wherever introduced. It has been 
subjected to nearly all the soil conditions in the United States and 
Canada, and in every instance has given splendid satisfaction. 

THE ATTACHMENT saves 100 per cent. in time and labor when 
used in connection with the plow, and under normal conditions of the 
soil no additional disking or harrowing is necessary before planting. 

It is a desirable implement for the export trade, as it can be 
packed in compact form, and is well adapted to the soil conditions of 
all foreign countries where sulky and gang plows are used. 

THE IMPLEMENT is easy in draft, popular in price, and guaran- 
teed to do good work. — 

For any desired information, descriptive circular and prices, address 


The E. M. Kramer Company 


Paxton, Ill., U. S. A. 


Modern 
Grain Drills 


Seeding Machinery 
Fertilizer Drills 


Disc Harrows. 

Disc Harrows with Tongue Truck. 

Disc Harrows with Transport 
Truck, 


Hand Tools 
of all kinds 


Write for our large illustrated catalog 


American 
Fork and Hoe Co. 


CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 
Export Office: 11 Broadway, New York 


_| COLUMBIA BALER 


America’s best baling 


press for hay and all kinds 
of fibrous material. Finely 
proportioned, honestly 
built, powerful and per- 
fect. Double geared 
throughout, Automatic 
block dropper. Made in5 
sizes. Wood or steel 
frame. Has pressed over 62 
tons of timothy hay in 10 
hours. Steam and Horse 
power. Send for catalog 
and prices, Orders filled direct or 
through export commission houses. 


/))ANN ARBOR MACHINE C0. 


Tobacco, 
Transplanters for~ Cabbages, 

Tomatoes, etc, 
Potato Planters and other machines, 


Capital $1,000,000 
Write for Catalogue E. 


ER & CO., dndependend, Middletown, Ohio, U. S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


= 


100 BROADWAY 
ANN ARBOR, MICH..U.S.A. 


One of the Big Sellers from the Toledo Line of Garden Implements 


Toledo Combined Cultivator an Drill] | HOPS for EXPORT 


Acomplete, simple and dependable COMBINED hill and drill seeding 
machine, with attachments for quickly and easily changing it to a double and 


single wheel Plow, Harrow, Rake, Weeder, Mulcher, ae Dad Mast Cultivator Our Hops Are Carefully Selected and Put Up for 

ee e.muan pene lath a acim Js Ree PEM ESE Shipment to All Parts of the World 

i * Hill- Sa rT oP : 

ahaa ren rane ear DOLE BROS.’ SUPERIOR” HOPS—In cases containing 20, 30 or 

izers, Hay Loaders, Feed Cutters, etc.. 50 lbs. each; in packets of 1 lb., % lb. or assorted. 

i ni 

MORE Gales gee toe Ont 107 aielak ' DOLE BROS.’ “EXTRA” HOPS—In cases and packets same as 

Prices: they will in- ‘ OWN : Li above. 

5 ee ae I BRR Raye HITS Also Hops in Large Bales for Brewers 

The Ohio Wye aN | /' o: Orders promptly executed through the leading commission 
{| YT ge houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Implement 


Company, 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Dole Bros. Hops and Malt Company 
101 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kiidly mention the American Exporter. 
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PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS 


Made in 17 Styles of Hand and 5 of Horse Mowers 


We are the largest Exporters of Lawn Mowers 
in the world. Our line comprises mowers with 
from 6% inch to 12 inch wheels—3 to 8 Blades 
—suited for all the markets of the world. 


“Write ton Catalogue and Special Export Prices 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO. 


London Warehouse : 
i4 and 16 Scrutton Street 
Finsbury, London, 


20TH YEAR 
OF, 
SUCCESS 


E.C. 


Best Hand Sheller ever made. “Orig: if 


inal, Honest, Durable. Shells rapidly; 


takes every grain off the cob. Easyto : 


use and always ready, 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


Weight, 15lbs. Gapacity,8 to 14 bushels : 
per hour. Largely of Malleable Iron, | 
All bearings chilled. Attached to any | 


box Instantly by Clamps. 


SPECIAL EXPORT PACKAGES. if 
Order direct or through any reliable | 


Export Commission House. 


Beware of Imitations. Insist on | 
having Patch’s Patent *‘Black Hawk” | 


Corn Sheller. Allothers are Frauds, 


SOLE MAKER 
CLARK SVILLE 


[A.H.PATCH] 


Gatalogues Wanted. 


Manufacturers are requested to put the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER on their mailing fist to receive their 
latest catalogues as issued. 


Clipper 
Lawn 
Mower 
Co. 


DIXON. 


Manufacturers of 


-ALSO MARINE 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
2to3 H. P. 


i S The mower that will kill all the f 


weeds in your lawn. If you keep 
the weeds cut so they do not 
go to seed and cut your 


grass without breaking } 


the small feeders of 


roots, the grass will be- § 
come thick and the J 


weeds will disappear. 
The Clipper will do 

it, Ask your dealer for 

them or drop us a line, 


3101 to 3109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘* Philamower.”’ 


CAPITOL 


Lawn Trimmer 
and Edger 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR 
For trimming and 
edging lawns. 
Willdothework , 
o £=.7 ocutr 
men with 
shears. 
Specially 
adapted for 
cemeteries 
and parks. 


BIG MONEY FOR DEALERS 


This is the only practical tool of its kind in 
existence, and thousands of dealers are finding it a 
steady seller, paying them a good profit. 


Write for Catalog “‘B’’ and Export Proposition. 


The Granite State Mowing Machine Co. 


Hinsdale, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


The Ideal Lawn Mower Grinder 


will grind a Lawn Mower perfectly in 15 minutes— 
makes every blade keen, with just the right angle and 
a perfect clearance—and is destined to revolutionize 
the whole business. We can’t begin to enumerate its 


/ advantages here, but the rest of the story 


is yours for the asking, Don’t be a back 
number. Order one to-day and you will 
have no c »mpetition in this line. 

We also manufacture Corn Shellers, etc. 


THE ROOT BROS. CO. * 
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Plymouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Chattanooga 
Cane [ills 


Horse and Steam Power. 
Strongest and Best Cane Mills Made. 


Especially designed for tropical cane. 


ee nuTan 


Sugar Kettles 


20 to 150 Gallons 


Write for complete catalogue. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Chattanooga Plow Co. 


a BR 


a fl | su i mmo i 


World Famous Coal-Tar 
Animal Dip 


RECOMMENDED BY 
VETERINARY EDITORS 


ENDORSED BY FORTY-THREE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


Used by Many Thousand Stock Growers 


DISINFECTANT . LICE KILLER 
MANGE CURE ANTISEPTIC 


ZENOLEUM 


ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS 
For Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Sheep and Poultry 


We honestly belive Zenoleum is the best general live stock remedy 
for lice and vermin on all animals and a positive disinfectant and 
cure for skin troubles and internal parasites in hogs and sheep. 

OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE —If Zenoleum is not all we say 
it is, or even what you think it ought to be, you can have your money 
back. No talk. Noletters—just money. 

DEALERS WANTED~—We want the best dealers in every town to 
sell Zenoleum, It gives a fine profit and sells every day in the year. 
Zenoleum will surely please your customers; they will want more. 


Colored Window Display—Nine Pieces 


We supply all dealers with a handsome window display, showing 
animals in colors. Wealso supply advertising circulars to give to 
your customers. 


Write to us for full information 


ZENNER 
DISINFECTANT CO. 


9 Lafayette Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S, A, 
REAR) 


DEERE & COMPANY, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U.S. A. 


ARE THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Material, Mechanical Construction and Workmanship 

The Material 


is of the finest quality. 
The Mechanical Construction 
is in the hands of experts of the highest skill in designing Deere Plows, 
with an experience of nearly seventy years of plow making back of them, 
The Workmanship 
is of the highest order. Weemploy only skilled workmen, many of whom 
have been with us ten, twenty and thirty years, and we now have a force 


of plow experts such as cannot be found in any other plow factory in 
the world. 


Our plows are made with uniform parts, so that any part can be replaced at 
any time with the certainty of securing a perfect fit. 
Exported in Large Quantities to All Parts of the World 


Boxed compactly for foreign shipment and in the most convenient form for 
handling. Correspondence solicited from importers, either direct or through 
American forwarding houses. Write for full description and export prices, 


MOLINE, ILL. 
U.S. A. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 


AMERICAN 


American Grown 
Vegetable, Flower and Field 


We make a specialty of shipping by 

mail to countries in the Parcel Post 

Union, and export more seeds in litho- 

graphed packets than any other seed house in the United States. 

Our wholesale price list in Spanish tells all about prices, 
postage, etc. Mailed free on application. 

Give us an opportunity to quote you prices. 

consult publisher American Exporter. 


THE BARTELDES SEED CO,, v?"soe™”: 


For our reliability 


LARGE PROFITS TO 


AGENTS 


Li Mi LES ICES 


LTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, 


The $. Howes Go. 


Manufacturers of 


“EUREKA” 
Grain Cleaning Machinery, 


Seed Cleaners, Flour, Bran and 
Feed Packers, Cement and Plaster 
Packers, Coffee Roasters, (Gas, 
Coal and Coke) Coffee Cleaners 
and Polishers, Coffee Hullers, 
Rice Hullers, Graders, Separa: 
tors and Cleaners. Special Ma- 
chinery for Flour Mills, Grain 
Elevators and Warehouses, 
Cement Mills. Rice Mills, Coffee 
and Spice Mills, Little Giant Tur” 
bines, Water Motors and Pelton 
H Wheels. Catalogues sent free on 
‘ee application. 


The S. HOWES CO., 


THE EUREKA WORKS, 
Established 1856. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH: 

64 Mark Lane, London, England. 


Catalogues in English, French, German, 
Italian and Chinese. 
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INKSIANA divaricata 


EXPORTER. 


We are ready to contract for Fall 
> delivery, 1907, collections of this va- 
riety, in which we are specialists. Our location is in 

} the heart of the Banksiana Pine section of the 

United States. 

This is the only Evergreen of timber value that can be grown 

successfully on absolutely barren ground, particularly sand plains. The 

wood is light. tough, resinous and easily worked. Banksiana Pine thrives 
in the extreme North as well as in the South, 

We are prepared to serve park officials, foresters, seedsmen, etc., in 
foreign countries in the most satisfactory manner at low prices, and 
we invite correspondence from foreign seed dealers, and particularly 
from Governments carrying on Forestry work or planning reforesta- 
tion. Prices quoted on application. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘*NURSERY,” 


S KS 
Df Ie > Ui 


THE OHIO 


King of Balers 


MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL 


Will bale Hay, straw, Wool, Jute, Hemp, 

Shavings —in fact anything. Made for 
export. Runs either with gasoline or steam power. Auto- 
matic Block Dropper and Friction Clutch Pulley. 


The Strongest and Fastest Baler Made 


Write for information. 
; Code Word 
Ohio, U.S. A. wczzanous 
ba + wt * Western Union Code 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS 


Is the record of the Reliable Incubator. It is known 
and used the world over. Why take chances with 
machines not so well known, when the same price 
buys a Reliable Incubator that will hatch 85, 90, and 
even higher per cent. hatches ? Reliable Incubators 
are scientifically construct- 
ed and built on correct prin- 
ciples, They have asystem 
of double heating and per- 
fect ventilation, which in- 
sures perfectly even tem- 

perature at alltimes. For big hatches and healthy 

chicks use Reliable Incubators and Brooders. Prompt ship- f 

ments to all parts of the world. Orders shipped the 

same day as received. 1907 Silber Jubilee Catalog free. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B223, Quincy, Ill., U. S. A. 


200-Ege Incubator for $12.80 


The simplicity of the Stahl Incubators created a demand that forced the produc- 
tion to such great proportions it, is now possible to offer a first-class 200-egg 
incubator for $12.80. his mew incubator is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


recognized the most perfect small hatcher. This mew incu- 
bator is thoroughly well made; is a marvel of simplicity, 
and CD tbr in its working that it hatches every fertile 
: rite for anything you want to know about incu- 
bators. Send fer the new free illustrated catalogue. 


CEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iil.,U.S.A. 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutters and Carriers 


We are specialists in the manufacture of this class of machinery, and offer 
the trade thoroughly practical and serviceable cutters that sell on their merits 
and pay good profits. 

No. 3 Cutter has three 20-inch knives, cuts six different lengths, feed roll 
runs same number of revolutions per minute, making a perfect feed; no winding 


of fodder upon the rolls and no danger of injuring the hands; runs withremark- 


able facility and is an exceptionally efficient cutter, Weight, 850 lbs. 

Traveling-Feed Cutters save the help of one or two menand are of increased 
capacity. Made in two different styles—No. 2x, three 16-inch knives, weight 800 
Ibs.: No. 3x, three 20-inch knives, weight 950 lbs. Each cuts four different 
lengths. Send for catalog and export prices, 


DANIELS MACHINE CO., - Woodstock, Vermont, U.S. A. 


No. 3. Cutter, 


Traveling Feed Cutter, 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Sylvester Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade of 


Harvesting Machinery, Agricultural Implements and Gasoline Engines, 
comprising the Automobile Threshing Machines, Plowing Machines, 
Binders, Mowers, Rakes, Spring Tooth and Stiff Tooth Cultivators: 
Single and Double Disc Drills, Shoe Drills, Hoe Drills, Sectional 
Seeders, Corn Planters, Corn and Spring Tooth Cultivators, Disc and 
Diamond Harrows, Land Rollers, Riding and Walking Plows, Single and 
Gang Plows, Garden Plows, Corn Shellers, ea Harvesters, Grain 
Crushers, Straw Cutters, Root Pulpers, Weeders, Scufflers, Gasoline 
Engines. Engines that can be run with gasoline, coal oil or distillate 
oils, Traction—Portable, Marine and Stationary, 


Works: 
LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


CANADA 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


1 BALING evento 


ag 


Above cut shows the 


HENDRICKS FULL CIRCLE 
STEEL FRAME BALING PRESS 


for baling Hay, Straw, Cotton, 
Husks, Rags, Paper, Manure, etc. 


Strong and simple in construction, made almost 
entirely of steel and iron, thoroughly riveted and 
bolted. Has roller bearings. Best for shipment 
abroad, being less bulky than others. Our 
presses are all portable and are guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


Write for catalog and extort prices. 
Our proposition will interest you, 


D.B.HENDRICKS & CO 


ao” KINGS TON,N.Y. 


” Pulverizing Harrow, Glod Crusher and Leveler 


STANDARD 
TWO-HORSE 
SIZE 


RUDE BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY 
INDIANA 
U. S.A. 


FARMERS and PLANTERS all over 
the world are buying the ““ACME”’ 
Harrow, the implement best suited to the 
preparation of the soil after plowing. 

The “ACME” is a general purpose 
Harrow, its usefulness and serviceability 
having been thoroughly demonstrated. 

Can be used on any kind of land from 
the heaviest stubborn ground to the light- 
est soil: the shape and arrangement of 
the coulters are such as to prepare a per= 
fect seed bed and cover the seed in the 
best manner. 

Has the lightest draft. 


IMPLEMENT DEALERS throughout 
the world find the “ACME”? one of their 
best selling agricultural implements. 


Being the only implement of its type 
manufactured today, and being thoroughly 
covered by patents, dealers may feel safe 
in pushing the sale of the “ACME "’ to its 
fullest extent, without fear of price cutting 
competition, 


Dealers are relieved of the great ob- 
jectionable features connected with Har- 
rows that are duplicated and sold at all 
sorts of prices. 

YOU should have astock of ‘‘ACME”’ 


Harrows on hand to meet the demands of 
your customers, Write for catalogue and 


let us quote you our export proposition. 


Jersey, U. S. A. 


All Sizes 
All Styles 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
VAN BIBBER’S *‘ ROUGH AND READY ”’ (“‘ El Tosco y Listo ’’). 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


For ANY climate, hot or cold, can be made at once by any printer. You 
can make the best rollers, as hard or as soft as you please. No roller 
can be better. ‘“‘Rough and Ready’? does not spoil from age. English 
and Spanish directions. Price 35e. List per pound, 77e. List per 
kilo, f. o. b. New York. Being an unfinished composition, the rollers 
when made cost less than this. Send to us for pamphlet. Used since 
1878. We are manufacturers who sell at first hand and invite corre- 
spondence from prominent foreign dealers, to whom we offer special in- 
ducements; or, if you prefer, order through any responsible New York 
exporter. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLER COMPOSITION 


Let us prepare and submit designs for your advertising 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
We make advertisements that bring business. 


NOXALL Jr. 


Germ = Proof, Quick = Flowing 


WATER FILTER 


Top made of Spun Copper, base of Brass, tinned 
on the inside, nicely nickeled and finished on the 
outside. Thetopis fitted with a Special Rubber 
Tap, so that it will slip easily over the end of any 
faucet and remain there without further fastening. 
Also made with a screw top to fit a hose bibb 
faucet. Size, 2%x5inches; weight, one pound, 

Sample by prepaid express $1.50, or through 
any New York Commission House. 

Printed matter supplied in any language. 

We also make larger filters of any capacity, for 
all places where a filter is desired, 

Also the NOXALL GRAVITY filter for towns 
where there are no waterworks, 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Discounts. 


AMERICAN FILTER COMPANY, 
580 Montgomery Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


“ELI” STEEL BELT HAY PRESS 


Record: 3 BALES A MINUTE 
a 


Some of its Many Points of Superiority: 


Automatic Block Placer, Largest Feed 
Opening, No Danger to Life 
or Limb, Automatic Double 
Expanding Condenser, Auto=- 
matic Signal Bell, Tension 
en Four Sides of Bale. 


Thousands of “Eli” Presses 
are in use throughout the 
world. Dealers in Agricul- 
tural Machinery should get 
our catalog, prices and ex- 
port discounts, 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 


QUINCY, ILL, 
U.S.A. 


X/| 


Make Money With Milk 
Dairy farming is profitable when you have a 


United States Cream Separator 
to get all the cream from the milk, It is a sim- 
ple, durable and efficient separator. Holds 
World’s Record for closestseparation. Dealersin 
Agricultural districts will find large and steady 
Y sales and sure profits result if they handle the 
\ United States Cream Separator. Write us for New 
\ Catalog and Price List No, 8, containing many 
\ illustrations and complete description, 


A 


MACHINE COMPANY 


3. Ae 


VERMONT FARM 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
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\ Wherever used are giving 
‘iat! \\ complete satisfaction. The 
} repeated renewal of or- 
\ ders and constantly 
2 \ creasing demand for our 


PUMPS, AND 
HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 


is the best 
their merit. If you want 
the latest and best con- 
structed 


CISTERN, WELL, 
| LIFT AND FORCE 
= PUMPS, WIND- 
MIL Se Ne 
ARDS, CYLINDERS, SPRAY PUMPS, 
DEEP WELL WORKING HEADS OR 
POWER PUMPS, BUY 


GOULDS 


The “PYRAMID” 
DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP 


combines ample power and large capacity in a 
most compact form, Its overall dimensions are 
smaller than those of any similar Pump of same 
capacity and strength, and is especially adapted 
to meet the demand for a medium priced Power 
Pump to be operated by gas or gasoline engines, 
or other belt power. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


in- 


indication of 


Fig. 1362 


New York 
10 Murray St: 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


THE PYRAMID 
DOUBLE ACTING 
FORCE PUMP 
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Nations rise and fall; religions are persecuted, 

THE PARTING OF ' persevere and conquer; industrial movements alter 

THE WAYS. the needs and means of commerce, yet human 
nature remains ever the same—unchanged through 
all the centuries. 

The ancient fable of the grasshopper and the ant is as pertinent and valuable 
to man today as it was in an earlier civilization when books were for the few and 
illiteracy by no means unfashionable. 

It will be recalled that the grasshopper scorned the example of the thrifty ant 
when abundance smiled everywhere and there was more than aplenty to be had 
without labor or search. 

Winter came, however, and smiling plenty disappeared as by magic. Sad then 
was the plight of the grasshopper, since she had made no provision for any state 
of affairs save one offering prosperous supply. 

Too late came her regret that she had heeded neither the warning nor the 
example of the ant. 

The twentieth century has its full quota of human grasshoppers of many types 
and classes. That which comes most often to our attention is the manufacturer who 
deliberately refuses to lay up a store of foreign connections against the day, which 
is bound to come, when local disturbance, be it financial, political or what not, will 
for a time blight the abundance of home demand which he has been enjoying. 

He declines to make the slightest effort to secure foreign business on the plea 
that he is full up with home orders or can make more money supplying domestic 
business. 

We know of several cases where prominent and supposedly sane American 
manufacturers have let inquiries from leading foreign houses go unanswered, re- 
fused orders from the most substantial firms except at absurd terms—in brief, 
shown neither courtesy, enterprise nor common sense when dealing with foreign 
prospects, ; 

In gratifying contrast to the penny-wise, pound-foolish policy which has made 
these firms blind to every market save that nearest and easiest to hand is that of 
one Western manufacturer of our acquaintance who started a campaign for foreign 
business two years before he desired that business. He had more than enough home 
orders to keep his factory fully occupied, and was actually filling export orders 
before he really wanted them, in order that he might be establishing a firm foreign 
business and reputation for future needs. Many of his competitors today are face 
to face with overproduction, whereas his profits will remain stable and normal, 
whatever local financial conditions may be. 

This is, obviously, an extreme example, and only a company with ample capital, 
a firm policy and long established business could properly adopt such a course. 
But it is such a shining light in the murky atmosphere of indifference to foreign 
possibilities that it deserves the heartiest commendation, 
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We would be the last to urge such a radical course on every 
manufacturer. We have, however, constantly urged all manufac- 
turers to make serious efforts to secure more foreign business, 
realizing not only the immediate profits to be made in the field 
but the ultimate necessity of cultivating it. 

Necessity is not a pleasant word, perhaps, but it is only an 
ostrich-like mind which is blind to the fact that American pros- 
perity will depend more and more upon our success abroad, and 
that a nation which has, by its own unaided efforts, raised itself 
in a bare century to the manufacturing level, or higher, of Eng- 
land and Germany must compete more actively with them in 
supplying the needs of that vast portion of the world which is 
unsuited to the work of manufacturing first-class goods. 

Stripped of their trade with colonial possessions, the Far East 
and South America, England and Germany would long ago have 
faced poverty, misery and starvation, and either the United 
States must make an active bid for more foreign business or 
undergo a wasteful and painful commercial and financial read- 
justment. Hapilly there is room for all three of us, but if we 
are laggard these other two nations will fatten at our expense. 

The bounden duty of the American manufacturer today is to 
co-operate with the nations of the world that all may prosper, 
ours with the rest. Let us show the foreigner that we are no 
longer indifferent to his wishes, his commercial customs and his 
desires as to adaptations suitable to the markets. 


SECRETARY STRAUS ISSUES CALL. 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Oscar S. Straus, has 
issued a call for a meeting of representatives of the various 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce and other commercial 
organizations, to be held at the Department Building in Wash- 
ington, December 5, to discuss especially methods by which his 
department may assist in promoting export trade. 

Secretary Straus feels that the department should take an 
active part in the industrial situation and he is striving to bring 
it up to a high state of efficiency. 

Under the direction of the Secretary, N. I. Stone, who is 
officially termed the “Tariff Expert of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor,” has prepared a pamphlet upon the promotion 
of foreign commerce in Europe and the United States, which is 
being sent out to the officers of the organizations. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Stone discusses the functions of the 
department and makes comparisons with the functions performed 
by similar departments in European governments. In Germany, 
for instance, the department has five councilors whose duty is 
to study foreign commerce. Under these councilors are bureaus 
and divisions charged with the collection and publication of in- 
formation relating to various topics of interest to the country’s 
commerce, 

These councilors are not like our special agents and clerks 
who are charged with a large mass of routine work. They are 
relieved of all such work and have full opportunity for the work 
of gathering and dispensing information and ideas. Consequent- 
ly they are the ones consulted when a tariff bill, for instance, 
comes up in the Reichstag or when a commercial treaty with 
some foreign country comes up for consideration in the Foreign 
Office. 

Both in England and Germany the chief work of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor is furnishing information and 
advice to the business world. Through the business of manufac- 
tures our department has been trying to do something like this, 
and it was to this end that the daily publication of the consular 
and trade reports was instituted. 

It is suggested that since much of the information published 
in the daily consular and trade reports comes from the Depart- 
ment of State, it would be well to have a joint committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor and the Sec- 
retary of State to work out a practicable scheme for better co- 
operation between the two departments, 


Mr. Stone closes his pamphlet with a statement of the ob- 
ject of the new movement to be inaugurated by Secretary Straus. 
He says: 

“The different lines of work suggested here are all dictated 
by one main idea—the necessity of adopting a definite policy 
which should stamp the work and character of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and make it a distinct, tangible en- 
tity in the minds of the people as an institution for the pro- 
motion of the commerce of the United States.” 
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LATIN AMERICA—NOW OR NEVER. 


The Great Commercial Opportunity Which Our Sister Republics Offer and the Necessity for 
Prompt and Intelligent Action. 


Bay t.O Neel NBA ROR'E TT. 


An address by the director of the International Bureau of American Republics, and formerly United States Minister to Colombia, Panama and Ar- 
gentina, before the Newark, N. J., Board of Trade, October 9, and the Trenton, N. J., Chamber of Commerce, October 17, 1907. 


q bes best way for the great 
business interests of the 
United States to thoroughly un- 
derstand and exploit foreign 

-markets is that organizations like 
chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade shall make a 
study of them and consider care- 
fully their possibilities as de- 
scribed by those who are familiar 
with them. Do not understand 
from this that I pretend to be an 
authority, for I am only a stu- 
dent, and the more I study the 
more I realize what I have to 
learn, What I tell you this even- 
ing will be descriptive of one of 
the miost important fields of 
foreign trade expansion that has 
ever been before the manufacturers and exporters of the United 
States. 


HON. JOHN BARRETT. 


INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Before proceeding further, however, let me say just a word to 
you about the International Bureau of American Republics, often 
called the “Pan-American Bureau,’ of which I have the honor 
to be the director or chief administrative officer, Its great object 
is to promote both commerce and friendship among the American 
republics. It is supported by the joint contributions, pro rata of 
population, of the twenty-one republics of the western hemisphere. 
It is strictly an international organization and is not subordinate 
to any department of the United States Government. As its di- 
rector, I have the unique distinction of being an officer of twenty- 
one different nations, so that you do not hear me tonight simply 
as an officer of the United States, but as an officer of the United 
States and all of our sister republics. The International Bureau 
was established seventeen years ago by the First Pan-American 
Conference which was held in Washington. A dignified and use- 
ful existence has characterized its life since then, but it has never 
accomplished the work originally intended, largely on account of 
the lack of interest of the United States and the other govern- 
ments. Now a new era has dawned and the credit is due to 
Elihu Root, our distinguished Secretary of State. In his wonder- 
ful journey around South America he made both North and 
South America realize the importance of getting into closer rela- 
‘tions of commerce and comity. I ask for the co-operation of 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in making the Bureau 
a world-recognized, practical and useful institution. 

I shall not make an academic speech tonight, but I shall en- 
deavor to give you a few salient facts that will convince you of 
the importance of the Latin American countries and of their 
markets. We have been devoting too much time to Europe. Too 
large an element of our travelers visit that part of the world. We 
have devoted too much space in our newspapers to Asia and 
the Orient, although that is a very important field. We have 
neglected the twenty nations that are directly south of us and 
where we have greater responsibilities than we ever had in Eu- 
rope or Asia. The great dangers, moreover, in competition and 


in cheap labor, which confront us in the Far East and in Eu- 
rope, do not exist in Latin America. The latter field is peculiarly 
our own, both for geographical and political reasons. 

; Now or Never WITH Our TRADE. 

The time is at hand that calls for what might be termed a 
widespread Latin American movement in the United States. The 
commercial, economic and social conditions of our southern 
neighbors invite our immediate and particular attention. To say 
that it may be “now or never” with North American prestige and 
trade in Central and South America is not a statement of an 
alarmist or pessimist. It is a simple and logical conclusion 
drawn from a thorough study of the actual situation. 

_ There never was a period in the history of the relations of 
the United States with her sister American republics that af- 
forded such combined opportunity and necessity as the present 
for the development of our commercial interests and moral influ- 
ence. On the other hand, there. never was a time when Euro- 
pean nations and business interests put forth such efforts, as they 
are now legitimately exerting, to increase their own prestige and 
trade in South America. Although the situation should be one 
of closest rivalry where the United States can and ought to win, 
if it does not give Europe too long a start, the advantage now is 
decidedly with the latter, There is no gainsaying the fact that 
Latin America today is strongly inclined to be more sympathetic, 
in its actual likes and dislikes, with the Old World than with the 
United States, because of plain reasons of race, language and 
association, which will be further discussed later on. 

Latin AmericA Movine RapipLy ForWARrD. 

Our sister republics are now making a progress that challenges 
the attention and respect of the world. Some of them are going 
forward with such splendid energy that they are running a close 
race with the past records of the United States and the present 
achievements of Japan. Others are on the verge of a progressive 


‘growth that will astonish skeptical critics of the Latin race and 


delight knowing admirers of their latent possibilities, 

In short, it is safe to predict a forward movement during the 
next decade for the Latin American republics that will give them 
a position and prominence among the nations of the earth not 
thought possible a few years ago. It will bring to them a com- 
merce for which the United States and Europe will compete with 
every resource at their command. 

That the speaker may not be deemed overenthusiastic or be 
too severely arraigned by pessimistic interpreters of the future, 
I desire most humbly to point out that all the predictions I made 
ten and twelve years ago, while United States Minister to Siam, 
about the future of Japan and the general commercial develop- 
ment of the Far East, and which caused me to be called many 
unpleasant names by those who opposed my views, have more 
than come true in every respect. The premises on which I based 
these predictions, while outlined as a result of careful study and 
investigation, were not any more secure than those on which I 
base my faith in the future of Latin America. 

REVOLUTIONARY MovEMENTS EXAGGERATED. 

Too much importance is now attached in the United States to 
the idea that revolutions prevail all over Latin America, and that, 
therefore, commerce and investments are insecure. This concep- 
tion of Latin America as a whole is entirely erroneous and does 
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our progressive sister republics a great injustice. The continent 
of South America today is free of serious insurrectionary move- 
ments, with few, if any, indications of more civil wars. The re- 
cent conflict in Central America was unfortunate, but it served 
to emphasize the firm peace and prosperity of Mexico. The ten- 
dency of public opinion and the powerful influence of large busi- 
ness interests in such great nations as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and Peru are all against revolutionary movements, and, al- 
though now and then some slight sporadic attempt shows itself, 
it is most difficult for it to grow into dangerous proportions. 
Then, again, the gridironing of these countries with railways per- 
mits the immediate sending of troops to any place and crushing 
without delay incipient revolts, 


A CriticAL TIME FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


This address is phrased in direct and earnest terms, because I 
believe what I say. As already suggested, I hold that the United 
States has reached a most critical period in its relations with 
Latin America. What is done or accomplished during the next 
two years may determine forever the relative position of North 
American trade and prestige in Central and South America, The 
Pan-American Conference in Rio Janeiro and the visit of Sec- 
retary Root to South America. should awaken sufficient interest 
throughout the United States in this part of the world to inspire 
our people, in general, and our newspapers, our manufacturers, 
our merchants, our Congressmen, our travelers, and our students 
of foreign intercourse, in particular, to a new and active appre- 
ciation of the Latin American republics, 

Without half the reason we have for improving the oppor- 
tunity, European commercial, financial and diplomatic interests, 
with commendable judgment and spirit, which we cannot criti- 
cise but must admire, are alive to the situation and doing every- 
thing legitimately in their power to gain a hold of which they 
cannot be dispossessed. They keenly realize the present and fu- 
ture possibilities of the material and economic exploitation of 
Latin America, and they are leaving no stone unturned to gain 
the necessary advantages before the manufacturers and trades- 
men of the United States suddenly become aroused to the situa- 
tion and compete for its control. 


SomE CoNvINCING PAN-AMERICAN FIGURES. 


Let us endeavor to picture in our minds some additional fig- 
ures that are convincing. The total area of the twenty-one 
American republics, including the United States, is practically 
twelve million square miles. Of this-area the Latin American re- 
publics occupy nearly nine million. Contrast with this the fact 
that the United States, without Alaska, occupies only a little over 
three mililon square miles. But this is not all. Probably only a 
small percentage of the people of the United States realize that 
Brazil, the principal republic of South America, is considerably 
larger than the United States proper. Let us put it in another 
way. If the United States were laid on the map of Brazil, there 
would still be room left for the German Empire within the limits 
of this great South American republic, Expressed still another 
way, there would be room, in addition to the United States proper, 
for all of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. 

If this fact is not sufficiently astounding, it would be well to 
bear in mind, furthermore, that out of the Amazon River there 
flows every day five times as much water as goes forth from the 
Mississippi. While ocean steamers can only go up the largest 
river of the United States a very short distance to New Orleans, 
vessels as large as the transatlantic liners can proceed up the 
Amazon for a thousand miles to the port of Manaos. Steamers of 
from 15 to 20 feet draught can navigate another thousand miles 
further to Iquitos, Peru, and ordinary river boats, like those that 
run on the upper waters of the Mississippi, can travel great dis- 
tances in different directions on the branches and canals of the 
Amazon, What this means for the future development of Brazil 
no one can possibly picture, for that country is only in the in- 
fancy of its progress, 


PAN-AMERICAN AREA AND POPULATION. 


In considering the area of' these different countries, let us also 
bear in mind that the Argentine Republic, situated in the south- 
ern temperate zone, and having a climate like that of the United 
States, occupies a section of country as large as all that part of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River, plus the first tier 
of States west of that river, or nearly 1,200,000 square miles. 
Peru, which is going ahead so rapidly, is as large in area as all 
our Pacific Coast States, plus the first tier of States back of them; 
and Bolivia, which is entering upon a new era of progress, would 
cover all the States of the Central West bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi River. The smallest country in all Latin America, Sal- 
vador, is almost exactly the same size as the State of New Jersey. 

But this statement of area would mean nothing if it did not 
have a considerable population. The total number of inhabitants 
ia the American republics is about 150,000,000. Of these approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 reside in Latin America. 
be rated as up to date and enterprising as the average North 
American, yeti they are going ahead with a progress that is aston- 
ishing. Specifically considering this population, we find that 
Brazil now boasts of 20,000,000, Mexico 15,000,000 and Argentina 
6,000,000. And yet not one of these countries holds one-twen- 
tieth of the population it could support in view of its natural re- 
sources, 

I would venture the statement that very few of you are aware 
that Buenos Aires, the capital of the Argentine Republic, has a 
population of 1,100,000, and is growing faster than any other city 
on the western hemisphere, with the exception of New York and 
Chicago. It is, moreover, as beautiful and attractive as it is large. 
Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has a population of nearly 
900,000, and is fast becoming one of the most attractive cities in 
the world. Last year it spent more money in public improve- 


ments than any city of the United States except New York.. 
Montevideo, the famous capital of Uruguay, is as large as Wash- 


iugton, with a population of over 300,000. Santiago, the well built 


‘capital of Chile, boasts of over 300,000 people, while such capitals 


as La Paz, in Bolivia; Quito, in Ecuador; Bogota, in Colombia; 
Caracas, in Venezuela, and Mexico City, in Mexico, are all pro- 
gressive, picturesque and interesting. 


THE VALUE oF LaTIN AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


Now you ask what did these countries of such area and popu- 
lation do in trade, because that is what chiefly appeals to you. 
I am glad to tell you, for the record is an instructive one. The 
total foreign trade, exports and imports, of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics, amounted in 1906 to about $5,200,000,000. Of this 
the share of the twenty Latin American nations was nearly 
$2,100,000,000, or more than one-third. Certainly a foreign com- 
merce exceeding two billion dollars is worth the best efforts of 
the exporters and manufacturers of the United States. What is 
the proportion which the United States has of this? The latest 
records show that our country bought and sold in its exchange 
of business with Latin America, last year, products valued at ap- 
proximately $600,000,000, or between one-third and one-fourth of 
the total Latin American foreign commerce. This is far better 
and hence more encouraging than most people suppose. It is a 
share of which we need not be ashamed, and yet it is much 
below what it ought to be. There is no reason why the United 
States should not control practically one-half of the exports and 
imports of our sister republics, and we will accomplish this result 
if we are up and doing and master the field, During the last ten 
years our trade with the countries to the south of us has increased 
nearly one hundred per cent. During the next ten years it ought 
to grow 150 per cent. 


DIFFERENCE OF LINEAGE AND LANGUAGE. 


A great factor unfavorable to North American trade and in- 
fluence in Latin America is the essential difference in lineage and 
language; but this point is little appreciated. The power of simi- 
larity in race and tongue is mighty. Kinship in these respects 
brings men closer together. It makes them more sympathetic, 


While they may not - 
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and this counts much in Latin countries. The average North 
American, instead of carefully studying methods of counterbal- 
ancing these adverse conditions to his progress in Latin America 
and of adapting himself thereto, undertakes an independent line 
of action and ultimately fails in his purpose. 

The second great factor is corollary to the first, and it is one 
of which, in our seeming abundance of knowledge and self-confi- 
dence, we are lamentably ignorant. Frankly termed, it should be 
called the “Holier than Thow?’ attitude, too commonly and per- 
sistently assumed by North American statesmen, newspapers, 
writers, travelers and business agents when discussing or dealing 
with Latin America. In other words, the people of the United 
States have too much and too characteristically “patronized” 
the peoples, customs, institutions, achievements and governments 
of their sister American nations. Per contra, we should give 
Latin America more credit for its actual and praiseworthy prog- 
ress in developing stable national and municipal government; in 
promoting both high class and general education; in making its 
own excellent literature, historical and romantic; in advancing 
scientific investigation and invention, in solving grave social and 
economic problems, and comprehensively striving under difficult 
conditions to reach a higher standard of civilization. 


SPANISH OR PoRTUGUESE SHOULD BE LEARNED. 


As to language, it is, difficult to speak with patience. So small 
* is the percentage of North Americans visiting Latin America, on 
business or pleasure, who speak Spanish or Portuguese, or 
French, that it is a wonder that they make any progress in their 
plans. Ninety-five per cent, of the Europeans who go to Central 
and South America understand one of these tongues. I mention 
French, because nearly all the well educated Latin Americans 
speak that language. This subject requires no argument—it is 
simply impossible for the. North American who knows none of 
these languages to become thoroughly “simpatico” and to master 
the Latin point of view in either commercial or political relations. 
I would that both our business schools and regular colleges might 
make the study of either Spanish, French or Portuguese compul- 
sory in order to receive a diploma. 
LAcxk or Fast STEAMSHIP FAcILITIEs. 


In studying the causes that act as deterrents to Pan-American 
accord we must emphasize the lack of first-class passenger and 
mail steamship service such as characterizes the systems of com- 
munication between Europe and Latin America. The long estab- 
lished and well defined association of Latin Americans with Eu- 
rope has been immeasurably encouraged by the excellence of 
steamship facilities, which have given them ready access to the 
satisfactory conditions found there in turn, for business transac- 
tions, education of families, and enjoyment of leisure and travel. 
If the average merchant and traveler of South America could 
reach New York with the same comfort and speed that he can 
proceed to Paris, there would be at once a vast and radical 
change in the situation favorable to the United States. 

This statement is not introduced as an argument for a “sub- 
sidized merchant marine.” I am not discussing the pros and cons 
of that mooted issue. I am simply stating a fact and describing 


a condition. That there is not one first-class fast mail and pas-_ 


senger steamer running between New York in the United States 


and such important South American points as Rio Janeiro and . 


Buenos Aires was given glaring prominence by the experience of 
the delegates to the Pan-American Conference, held last year in 
Rio Janeiro, Only a few could obtain accommodations on the 
one little vessel that, with its sister boat, makes monthly trips 
to the great capital of Brazil. All the others were forced to go 
via Europe, where six different lines provide a score of splendid, 
modern, up-to-date, fast ships between the principal ports and 
those of South America. 
OTHER IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 

Having enlarged upon some of the most important general 
considerations bearing on our commercial and friendly relations 
with Latin America, it is now well to enumerate, without com- 


- 


ment, a few specific but still interesting agencies that demand 
attention, improvement or development, such as: 

The extension of the work and sphere of usefulness of the 
International Bureau of American Republics in Washington, 
D. C., so that it will become a world-recognized and powerful 
institution for the promotion of commerce and comity. 

The invariable appointment of men of education and experi- 
ence, combined with energy and tact, as ministers and consuls 
to Latin American capitals and ports. 

The giving of credit to reliable purchasers, as is done by 
European shippers, instead of always’ exacting payment in ad- 
vance or on shipment. 

The use of greater care in packing goods for the long dis- 
tance to be traveled, for the severe changes of climate, and for 
the size of parcels required in different markets. 

The opening of North American banks, or branches thereof, 
in the principal cities of South America. 

The early building of Pan-American railway connections so 
that North, Central and South America may be literally united 
with ties of steel. 

The investment of North American capital in the resources, 
mines, industries and in the construction of railways, tramway 
and electric light plants, in the more peaceful and progressive 
countries of South America. 

The correction, through the careful diplomacy of our minis- 
ters and consuls, and the just policies and methods of our busi- 
ness men, of the false impressions in regard to the intentions 
of the United States toward Latin America as existing in the 
minds of some Latin American editors and publicists, and the 
gradual development, in place thereof, of a kindly attitude toward 
their Yankee sister republic, so often described as the “Yankee 
Colossus” and “Yankee Peril.” 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE.* 


By Ernest COoter. 


The opportunities of the American motor-car manufacturer 


-for increasing his exports are particularly good at the present 


time. The widespread use of automobiles in this country, 
the roads of which are infinitely more trying upon an au- 
tomobile mechanism than the ‘well-kept roads of European 
countries, have demonstrated to the foreign user the good quality 
of the American car. As a matter of fact, many foreign houses 
are eager to secure American agencies, but are slow in making 
connections on account of the slipshod manner in which some 
American manufacturers treat their customers abroad. One 
drawback consists in the limited knowledge of the foreigner 
about the merits of American automobiles. When the first small, 
single-cylinder runabouts were made in this country many of them 
were shipped abroad and found ready buyers. But the demand 
of the home market made it unnecessary to bestow much atten- 
tion later to the foreign market, so that the picture of the first 
American automobile still lingers in the foreign mind as the rep- 
resentative of our skill in motor-car building. 

An educational campaign in which the foreign motorist is. 
made acquainted with the advantages of the product of the 
United States, and the sending to foreign countries of intelligent 
and capable men will be one of the steps in the onward march of 
the American automobile into foreign fields.* 

A problem of less complexity is found in the markets other 
than European, since in most of them the American may com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturer on virgin territory. An ex- 


* As this article goes to press, Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, has gone abroad to study 
foreign conditions, with a view of a more aggressive invasion of the Euro- 
pean market by the makers of American automobiles. His trip is the result 
of official action on the part of the Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
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ceedingly promising field is British North America, whose pur- 
chases of American automobiles for the eleven months ending 
May, 1907, amounted to $1,020,411. The market of British Co- 
lumbia has been sadly neglected by the American dealer, who 
seems to know very few details concerning the growing impor- 
tance of the Great Northwest and its neighboring territories 
under British domain, Three years ago only three automobiles 
were used in Victoria, while today there are more than one hun- 
dred—nearly all of American origin. 

Mexico purchased $762,650 worth of automobiles in 1907. 

Another field almost wholly neglected is Africa. Especially do 
Johannesburg and Witwatersrand present an attractive territory 
for American automobiles, and one which has engaged the at- 
tention of English and French manufacturers, with the result 
that a large number of cars of all descriptions have been sold. 
British South Africa imported $836,685 worth of motor cars dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1906. 

The French car seems to have obtained the lion’s share of 
South American business, and it is here where the American 
product is likely to make the first inroads. The South American 
motorist likes a sporty-looking machine of a build closely re- 
sembling the conventional racing car. There is no doubt that the 
American manufacturers who first turn serious attention to the 
South are certain to reap a bountiful harvest, for the South 
American business man is as keen as his northern brother in 
availing himself of every advantage offered by new inventions, 
especially in transportation means, which become all the more 
valuable in view of the fact that many points are not yet con- 
nected by railway. 

To summarize the situation, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that the American automobile industry represents a phase 
in our industrial development that. has no parallel in history, and 
which is destined to bring to American skill and enterprise most 
substantial recognition. 

The present state of the industry, great as it is, gives only a 
suggestion of the future. But the time is fast approaching when 
all civilization will be traversed with national and international 
good roads—from empire-spanning trans-continental highways to 
less important byways penetrating to the remotest settlements— 
all thronged with independently operated small units of traffic, 


propelled by mechanical power. 


) FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Specific inquiries from foreign subscribers and readers of the 
AMERICAN Exporter for American machinery and goods are re- 
ferred direct to advertisers of the publication in the line to which 
the inquiry belongs. In some cases, however, inquiries are re- 
ceived for lines not represented in the advertising columns of the 
AMERICAN Exporter, or for goods which the advertisers cannot 
at the time supply. 

The names and addresses of the following prospective cus- 
tomers will be given to responsible manufacturers on application, 
giving the number: 


558. SprecraL MAcHINERY.—From Cadiz, Spain, inquiry for ma- 
chinery for making pins. 

559. Motor Cars.—From Canary Islands, inquiry for motor car 
to carry twenty persons and express packages, 

560. Spectra, MacHINery.—From Leghorn, Italy, inquiry for ma- 
chinery for making cinematograph films. 

561.—Harpware, JEweLry, Erc.—Barcelona, Spain, commission 
house desires to negotiate with exporters of jewelry, hard- 
ware, raw cotton, meat extract, condensed milk and type- 
writers. 

562. Trextites.—Well recommended agent in Iquique, Chile, de- 
sires to represent makers of cotton goods, flannels, chintz, 
knit goods, etc. : 

563. Wooten Mitt Macuinery.—Newly organized company in 
Salonica, Turkey, is in the market for complete outfit of 


woolen mill machinery, and would be glad to enter into ~ 
negotiations with an American to install and superintend 
the plant. 


Fancy AND CoLorep GLiass.—A well known firm at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany, with branches in London and 
Austria, desires to study the offerings of American manu- 
facturers of glass, especially in fancy and colored styles, 


564. 


565. Sopa.—Cuban desires to buy silicate of soda, rosin, caustic 
soda and other chemicals, and cottonseed oil, for making 
soap. 

566. STEEL Goops.—From Christiania, Norway, an inquiry for 


cold rolled steel axles and galvanized corrugated iron, 
TExTILE MAcuINERY.—House in Sevilla, Spain, contem- 
plates establishment of small factory for making yarn 
goods, especially sweaters, shawls, etc. 


567. 


568. Cotton THreap MAcHINERY.—From Caracas, Venezuela, 
an inquiry for small factory for weaving cotton, to be run 
by electricity or hand. 

Togpacco Cases.—From Santiago, Cuba, inquiry for leather 


or other cases for fine cut tobacco, 


TELEPHONES.—Inquiry from Venezuela for catalogues of 
telephones and telephone equipment. 


Fiour.—Agent in Wiborg, Finland, desires to represent flour 
manufacturer; Kansas flour preferred. 

Matcu Macuinery.—From Barranquilla, Colombia, inquiry 
for machinery for making safety matches. The concern 
in question is ready to send a representative to this coun- 
try to study the matter. 


573. SpecraL MAcHINERY.—From Lima, Peru, an inquiry for ma- 


chinery for making enameled iron letters and signs. 


574. WoopworkKInc MacuHinery.—From Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic, inquiry for machinery for making parquet 
floors; also for catalogues of houses making wooden mo- 
saics for flooring. 

WartTERPROOF Coats.—House in Montevideo, Uruguay, sends 


inquiry for seventy waterproof overcoats. 


LinEN Macuinery.—Inquiry from Haiti for machinery for 
cutting collars, cuffs and men’s shirts. 


CuEeap MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—From Verona, Italy, in- 
quiry for cheap pianos and harmoniums. 


Parer.—Leading Belgium house desires samples and prices 
on white paper for newspaper work, also glazed paper, 
paper for making wall papers, wrapping paper and book 
paper. 

Water METERS AND SANITARY Suppiies.—Municipal au- 
thorities of Jassy, Roumania, desire catalogues in French 
or German of water meters and porcelain and cast iron 
sanitary supplies. 


579, 


580. Printing MAcHINERY.—Inquiry from Panama for complete 


printing outfit for a newspaper. 


EcyptiAN Pusitic Works AND SuppLies.—Consul-General L. 
M. Iddings, of Cairo, has forwarded to the Bureau of Manufac- 


-tures, Department of Commerce and Labor, specifications for 


bids for certain public works and supplies required by the Egyp- 
tian Government: (1) Electric installation for the quays at Alex- 
andria; (2) hospital clothing; (3) bridge over the Bahr-el-Aama 
Canal; (4) road bridge over Nile at Boulac and at Cairo, re- 
spectively (limit December 26). Full details and plans in both 
English and French may be secured from the bureau. 


Brass Founpry AND Sopa Factory.—A limited liability com- 
pany in India are desirous of adding a brass foundry and soda 
factory to their business, and ask to be furnished with estimates 
of cost of the necessary buildings and machinery. Address Di- 
rector-General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, India. 


SEEN IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Commercial Aspects of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland—Growth of Interest in American 
Goods and Modern Improvements—Local Industries. 


BY B. OLNEY HOUGH. 


Hevtsinerors, October, 1907. 

CANDINAVIA includes, we are accustomed to say, Den- 

mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. If for purposes of 
this letter I group these countries together in this general way 
it is only because space is limited. For it is all too common a 
mistake to consider the four countries in the same category or to 
atrange business relations with them as though the four vir- 
tually made one and Scandinavia were a homogeneous entity. 
This is far from being the fact, today more emphatically so than 
ever before. Denmark is exceptionally conservative and eco- 
nomical and buys the cheaper grades of goods. Sweden is ex- 
travagant and wants the best of everything. Norway’s prosperity 
hitherto has rested on her fisheries and her mines; Norway is 
democratic to a degree, Sweden has large agricultural interests, 
boasts of and cherishes an ancient nobility, is building up and 
fostering important manufactures. The Grand Duchy of Finland 
is neither Swedish, Danish nor Russian, and strenuously insists 
or being considered by itself alone. Money is at least 1 per cent. 
dearer today in Sweden than in any of the other three countries, 
yet taxation in Norway, I am told, amounts to almost or quite 
20 per cent. of a man’s income, as contrasted with 5 per cent. 
only in Denmark. The march of events in recent years has fur- 
ther pronounced the separation commercially, no less than politi- 
cally, of these four parts of Scandinavia. Efforts of Norwegian 
business houses to make sales in Sweden, or vice versa, meet with 
anything but a friendly reception, and Russian and Swedish goods 
are not popular in Finland. Denmark is the friend of all three, 
yet in all the “national spirit” is rampant, and the feeling seems 
to be that Danish merchants should stay at home and leave the 
commerce of the other countries to their native houses. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since I last visited Copen- 
hagen I find that practically all of its early prejudice against 
American goods, because new and unknown, has evaporated into 
thin air. The existence and apparent prosperity of a large and 
handsome “American shoe store,” ,with boots and shoes of Amer- 
ican manufacture in the show windows of half the shops in town, 
recalls the days when a dozen assorted pairs, imported from New 
Orleans (of all places!), constituted our sole representation in 
this line in Denmark’s capital. A Danish-American friend of 
mine whose total business his first year in Copenhagen, ten years 
ago, consisted of thirty barrels of the certain kind,of American 
paint in which he is interested, is this year receiving from 1,000 
to 2,000 barrels every month. Large stocks of American ma- 
chine tools and agricultural implements seem to betoken con- 
tinued success in these lines, while American automobiles on the 


streets and American motor boats in the harbor, even though in. 


limited numbers as yet (for the Dane is ultra conservative), are 
further indications of appreciation here for American goods. 
“The King is dead! Long live the King!” The change from 
the old to the, new seems to have meant little if anything to 
Denmark, Ten years ago I chanced to encounter the old King 
making a solitary promenade along one of the pleasant by-roads 


in the suburbs of Copenhagen, accompanied only by two of his _ 


historic dogs. A lifting of hats, and the old gentleman, the 
“father-in-law of half of Europe,” went on his solitary way. The 
democratic spirit continues, although it seemed to me that on this 
visit I saw a few more royal scarlet liveries about the streets 
than formerly. And Denmark is prosperous. Little complaint 
is heard of “tight money,” for if prosperity has induced specu- 


lation in certain directions the older and stronger banks have 
bolstered up weaker brothers, and there have been no failures 
to speak of. Copenhagen has been growing rapidly. For in- 
stance, a sprawling nearby village of perhaps 500 people ten 
years ago has now developed into a thriving suburb of 25,000. 
Building has been extensive, though handicapped of late by a seri- 
ous strike in that trade. Ten years ago the Danes exclaimed in 
horror at the idea of electric trolley street railways. The rest 
of the world might risk what they pleased, but as for Copen- 
hagen—the horse car was good enough, and they knew it to be 
safe, Copenhagen’s new overhead trolley system is only three 
or four years old, but goes to prove that modernity ultimately © 
triumphs here as elsewhere, and holds out the hope that the 
present exasperating restrictions as to the use of automobiles 
may shortly be removed. For the bucolic mind, largely pre- 
dominating in Denmark’s Parliament, filled with presentiments 
of a terrible fate awaiting its horses and cows, has ordained that 
no automobile may be driven along a road less than 33 feet in 
width or at a speed greater than 15 miles per hour.. Denmark is 
a paradise for the cycler, and I should estimate that there are 
more bicycles per capita in that country today than in any other. 
Smooth, level roads stretch in many directions and lead to in- 
numerable picturesque and delightful resorts. Twenty miles only 
from Copenhagen lies the town that Shakespeare made known to 
us as Elsinore, and out and back is reckoned a mere nothing by 
many a Copenhagen mistress of a wheel. I am inclined to 
prophesy that some day the motor car will be equally as popular 
in Denmark, 

One speaks of Norway, the grandeur of her fiords, the mid- 
night sun, and one sometimes forgets that she is aught else than 
the resort of tourists during the summer, or, so quickly do we 
forget, that only a few months ago Norway was the prime factor 
in One of the most extraordinary political events known in the 
world’s history. The separation of Norway from Sweden was 
peacefully effected, the books will say, thereby setting a glorious 
example to,the civilized world. But how many of us know, or 
remember it if we ever knew, that for three weeks Swedish and 
Norwegian armies lay encamped only a few miles apart from 
each other on their respective sides of the frontier, prepared to 
join battle (the Norwegians say) the very hour that their envoys 
were insulted? Without attempting to delve into strange politics 
or to examine either causes or the course of events, I think that 
1 may say that the fundamental reason for the break in relations 
that had existed from the days of Bernadotte lay in the growth 
of a national spirit in Norway, with which, as always with the 
weaker party, we are prone and glad to sympathize in the United 
States of America. Questions as to consular representation, as 
to diplomatic envoys, as to foreign ministers, all seem in my 
mind to resolve themselves down to this fundamental one—inde- 
pendence. And yet, had not King Oscar been badly advised, had 
he disregarded his Swedish ministers and accepted Norway’s in- 
vitation to visit her, both sides unite in acknowledging that there 
would have been no break. Separation may and probably will, 
however, prove beneficial to both sides. 

Under the genius of Mr. Mikaelsen, her Prime Minister, who 
has been her guide several years past, Norway appears to be 
making satisfactory progress. Deficient in agricultural resources, 
she has a shipping trade enormously out of proportion to her 
population. Her undeniably rich mines are gradually being de- 
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veloped, her fisheries and the export of their products are being 
increased, as is her rivalry with Sweden in the manufacture of 
paper, wood pulp and matches. However remote the visits of 
Vikings to our shores, there still persists in the land from which 
they sailed a strong sentiment of affection for America, and the 
desire for American friendship and sympathy, along with a readi- 
ness, if not an eagerness, to buy American goods. “A small 
market,” the manufacturer exclaims. It is true; but a favorable 
disposition in a small market may result in larger business than 
an unfriendly feeling in a much larger market. 

In fact, in considering Norway and Sweden, I am irresistibly 
tempted to make a comparison with two of our own States, say 
New Jersey and Delaware. For Norway’s total population is only 
about two and a half millions and Sweden’s less than twice as 
much. The support of two royal establishments, of two armies 
and two navies may seem a needlessly heavy incubus to lay on 
such limited populations. Yet the Norwegians voted with prac- 
tical unanimity for a king instead of a republic, while the Swedes 
sneer at Norway’s present attempts to be recognized by the great- 
er powers as a neutral nation, pointing with pride to the fact 
that they, the Swedes, are, on the contrary, increasing their 
army and building new ships for their navy. What would the 
State of New Jersey say to a project for a separate navy? But 
then New Jersey has not the bogie of a Russia overshadowing 
her. 


In Sweden the adjective “American” is one to conjure with. 
You see American hats and American shoes placarded in show 
windows—whose subjects never saw the interior of one of our 
factories. The genuine American articles are to be had also, 
of course, and you may go shopping for them in American auto- 
mobiles, since the greater part of the forty-five motor cabs in the 
streets of Stockholm were imported from the United States. 
The national industries are flourishing. As in other parts of 
Scandinavia, paper, pulp, sulphite and sulphate are the predomi- 
nant subjects of any commercial discussion, though Swedish in- 
terests in these lines far outweigh those of her neighbors. Par- 
enthetically, I may remark that it is agreeable news to the visiting 
American to learn that much if not most. of the paper mill ma- 
chinery comes from the United States; that a contract was last 
week closed for an equipment of American machines, aggregating 
$20,000 in value, while mysterious rumors abound of a $400,000 
contract soon to be placed with our manufacturers. Swedish 
matches have so long been a staple article of import the world 
over that Danish, and even Belgian, factories have thought it 
desirable or necessary to brand their boxes with Swedish stamps 
in order to obtain or facilitate sales. Swedish steel is the best in 
the world, is the cry, and steel manufacturers, with allied ma- 
chinery, locomotives and agricultural implement factories, are 
making rapid progress. In agriculture Swedish interests are 
tending more and more to beet cultivation, especially as within 
recent years it has been found that enormous tracts of land in 
central Sweden are equally as well adapted to growing beets as 
the older territory in the south formerly devoted to this object. 
How important a business this and its attendant manufacture of 
sugar is may be judged from the formation within a month or 
two of a Swedish sugar trust with a capitalization equivalent to 
about thirty millions of dollars. Pretty large for a small coun- 
try like ours, rather proudly comments the Swede. 

Trusts are the order of the day in Sweden, match trusts, paper 
trusts, sugar trusts—but, adds the native, we shall control our 
trusts. We believe them to be a good thing; they shall never 
run away from us. 

A striking indication of a rejuvenated Sweden is to be noted 
in the fact that the return of Swedish-Americans to their native 
land is now one-third greater than ever before. How ‘many of 
them remain is impossible to determine, but they are wanted at 
home, the stay-at-homes confess, and I am told that the Govern- 
ment is taking measures to facilitate their return to Swedish 
domicile and citizenship, endeavoring, for example, to modify 
certain obnoxious laws relative to the ownership of property, 


etc. Projects for a direct steamship line between a Swedish 
port and New York are being actively agitated, and it is to be 
hoped it will soon reach a successful conclusion, for the present 
necessary transshipment of goods exchanged between the two 
countries is a distinctly serious handicap to enlarged relations. 
The project at present under discussion contemplates the in- 
vestment of four million dollars in new steamers with which to 
establish the service in question. It is characteristically Swedish 
that the best boats only are wanted. If they can’t have the best 
then they are content to let other flags do their carrying for them. 
A certain Gustaf is still referred to-by some Swedes as “the 
King who lost Finland for us.” But if there is a disposition in 
Denmark and Sweden to claim kinship, and in Sweden. a sort 
of proprietary interest in Finland, a reciprocal feeling among the 
Finns has not discovered itself to my inquiries, though limited 
and superficial as I must confess they have been, On the other 
hand, merchants in Finland with whom I have spoken on the 
subject seem inclined to feel that their country has done very 
much better under Russian tutelage than she would ever have 
done under Swedish. Politically the better classes in Finland 
profess themselves well satisfied with present arrangements and 
only fear that they may be spoiled by injudicious socialistic agi- 
tation and opposition. To the visiting foreigner the country 
seems to occupy an anomalous position. Russian soldiers and 
officers are seen about the streets, Russian ships of war lie in 
the harbors, a Russian stamp carries his letter out of Finland; 
but his hotel bill is paid in Finnish marks and the Finnish cus- 
tom house is a thing apart from its Russian prototype, and the 
traveler’s luggage must again be examined as he crosses the fron- 
tier between Finland and Russia. Russian domination and large 
Swedish settlements are responsible for the tri-lingual signs on 
the street corners, but Finnish is the language of the country. 

A land of forests and lakes, Finland’s industries have only 
lately attained notable proportions, Here, too, it is paper and 
allied industries that engage greatest interest. In 1905 there were 
in Finland thirty-one wood pulp works, ten cellulose factories 
and nineteen paper mills. During 1906 no fewer than seven new 
paper mills and twelve new sulphate cellulose factories were either 
built or determined upon—an increase that strikingly illustrates 
the spirit of progressiveness and enterprise that is abroad in the 
land. And I do not know that I have ever visited a country 
where American goods are more highly esteemed and more gen- 
erally inquired for than in Finland. Enterprise here seems not to 
be timid, new articles and new devices are sought out and unhesi- 
tatingly given a trial. Not only does American machinery equip 
the mills, but American saws, files, boots and shoes, automobiles 
and bicycles, motor boats and heating apparatus are all of them 
familiar and favorites. An addition to the Helsingfors: Hospital 
is now under construction, built of concrete stone blocks made by 
American machines. Advertisements even from smaller and in- 
terior towns call attention to American desks carried in stock, and 
almost every merchant whom I have called upon has expressed 
a desire to get in touch with new lines of American goods. In 
which respect, it goes without saying, Finland but sets a glow- 
ing example to the rest of the world. 


PATENT MEDICINES. 


South Africa is a fine market for patent medicines. Physi- 
cians are not numerous and the scattered population depends upon 
patented medicines to a large extent. A question of importance 
to manufacturers of patent medicines has just arisen in the Cape 
Colony in connection with the working of the General Dealer’s 
Act. The act declares that a general dealer’s license covers 
the sale of “patent and homceopathic medicines and of the medi- 
cines commonly known as Dutch medicines.” This seems to in- 
clude all concoctions known throughout the world as patent 
medicines, but the officials of the Cape Government interpret the 
word “patent” to mean only medicines patented in the Cape 
Colony, 


AVOIDABLE OBSTACLES TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT. 


Some Weak Points Which Only Need a Little Attention on the Part of Manufacturers to Over- 
come Deficiencies. 


BY JOHN 


BALL OSBORNE 


(Chief, Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.) 


/Qaaae in regard to trade obstacles that is worth 
giving is worth repeating. Indeed, like an adver- 
tisement, it depends for effectiveness upon frequent repe- 
tition. It is said that the entire history of the world is 
retold every seven years for the benefit of oncoming 
generations of readers. 

In recent years many valuable and instructive con- 
sular reports embodying practical information of the 
kind above mentioned have been published and read to 
advantage by American exporters. The same feature 
has distinguished the work of the few special agents sent 
out by the Department of Commerce and Labor to in- 
vestigate trade conditions in foreign countries. 
rule their reports have discussed in detail and with ability 
the existing hindrances to the extension of American 
trade and the proper means for their correction. 

The selection of proper market is an essential feature 
of success in an export campaign, as many a manufac- 
turer who has made costly mistakes can testify. In nearly 
every instance these errors might have been avoided if 
he had carefully studied the field before attempting to 
enter. There are limitations imposed by the climate, by 
ineradicable racial prejudices, by religion, by restrictive 
tariffs, etc., that must all be considered by the American 
manufacturer whose output has exceeded the demands of 
the home market and who sits down with the map of the 
world before him, potential resources behind him, and 
his ambitions fired for universal conquest. 
of foreign tariffs may or may not be a vital one. For- 
tunately, there are now very few countries that discrimi- 
nate against imports from the United States. France is 
practically the only country of Europe that maintains dis- 
criminating duties against our products, although Ger- 
many does not actually admit all of them at the lowest 
rates of her new tariff. Haiti favors France. Canada 
favors the mother country, as do Australia, New Zea- 
land and the South African Customs Union. In all such 
instances the American manufacturer must decide whether 
the tariff discrimination is prohibitory. 

Some of the limitations upon our export development 
-to which I refer are, of course, not susceptible of correc- 
tion ; but the instances of misdirected energy arising from 
ignorance are all avoidable by more careful examination 
of actual conditions. The moral is, in case of doubt con- 
sult the American consul who is on the spot. 

Under this head comes a great question of policy to 
be determined according to the circumstances. Every 
intelligent exporter knows that the most effective way 


Asta, 


The question - 


to introduce his goods in a foreign market is to send out 
trustworthy and capable commercial travelers with a full 
line of samples, and, at the same time, to maintain agen- 
cies in One Or more convenient cities in each country, 
carrying the goods in stock. 

But this method is the most expensive known to com- 
merce and its cost precludes its universal adoption. Many 
manufacturers are obliged to reject it altogether on ac- 
count of the character of their products, lack of resources, 
or limitations of the foreign demand, while others follow 
the plan in some trade regions and wisely avoid it in other 
fields. The proper decision in each particular case is a 
matter of economics and common sense. But even though 
the business does not justify the employment of commer- 
cial travelers, the foreign sales of American goods can, 
in the great majority of cases, be profitably promoted 
through the medium of established agencies carrying the 
goods in stock or at least a full line of samples. But in 
the matter of direct representation, mistakes of omission 
are far more numerous than those of commission. It is 
undoubtedly true, as claimed by our consuls, that hun- 
dreds of American manufacturers are seeking to gain a 
foothold on difficult ground merely with the aid of corre- 
spondence, illustrated catalogues, price lists, etc., when 
the character of the market, the nature of their goods, and 
their available means dictate the wisdom of employing 
competent agents to systematically canvass the field in 
the manner of their trade rivals. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of articles of 
American manufacture, among which may be mentioned 
special machinery and small novelties, that may be sold 
through advertising followed up by the distribution of 
catalogues through this medium. . As one of the special 
agents of the Department of Commerce recently re- 
ported, the finest catalogues in the world are issued by 
American firms, 

Advertisements placed in the proper mediums, and 
serving the double purpose of creating a demand among 
retailers and consumers and securing foreign agencies, 
have in a.great many cases resulted in building up enor- 
mously profitable business without personal visits and at 
the risk merely of the advertisement. As a matter of fact, 
Americans understand the art of advertising better than 
any other nation in the world, and when they do employ 
this medium it is done with skill. 

Among all the complaints against American business 
methods that are made the subject of official report by 
consular officers there is none that appears more fre- 
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quently and is more emphatically expressed than that 
relative to the packing of merchandise exported abroad. 
Advice on this subject has been published in the consular 
reports with regularity for twenty or thirty years past, 
and yet it is only recently that tangible results for the 
better have been made. 

The most numerous complaints on this score of late 
have come from consuls in South America and the Orient. 
These complaints relate to both the security and the 
weight of the package. Goods have arrived in damaged 
condition owing to unskillful internal packing and frail 
cases. Not infrequently such poor judgment as to the 
character of the packing is exercised that the freight 
charges are unduly increased. In most countries the 
import duties are specific and collected on the gross 
weight; it is therefore desirable that the covering should 
weigh as little as is consistent with safe carriage, partic- 
ularly when the rates of duty are high. 

The unfavorable influence of bad packing, whenever 
it occurs, cannot well be exaggerated. There are instances 
on record in the Department of State where it has abso- 
lutely destroyed a promising trade, which has been perma- 
nently diverted to foreign competitors. Writing on this 
subject recently an American consul suggested that our 
manufacturers would do well either to send intelligent 
men to Germany or elsewhere in Europe, where the art 
of packing goods for export is well understood, for a brief 
course of instruction, or to import specialists from those 
countries. There would seem to be a practical opening in 
this country for the establishment of a training school 
for this purpose. At least it might well be made a feature 
of the curriculum in industrial schools. 

This serious question is now engaging the attention 
of the transportation companies. I quote the following 
extracts from a circular recently issued to shippers by the 
United Fruit Company: 

“Complaints have come to us recently so persistently 
from merchants in Central and South America and our 
steamship connections concerning the inadequate packing 
of goods shipped from this port (New Orleans) by our 
steamers that we feel compelled to bring the matter to the 
attention of our patrons. 

' “European manufacturers have learned by experience 
that adequate packing is an excellent investment, as con- 
tents reach destination in good shape, whereas American 
manufacturers are neglectful in packing for export, to the 
detriment of merchants, transportation companies, and 
the manufacturers themselves. 

“We ask the co-operation of all shippers and con- 
signees in an effort to diminish frail packing, as it is to 
their benefit as well as to that of the transportation lines 
to have shipments delivered in good condition. 

“We earnestly request the co-operation of commercial 
bodies in this important matter to protect and foster a 
trade which rightfully belongs to the American manu- 
facturers.” 

The manner of filling foreign orders for goods by 
some American firms has been criticised by our consular 


officers; but this, of course, cannot be regarded as a 
general fault. Fortunately, it occurs only in isolated in- 
stances, although the publicity sometimes given to these 
cases creates a different impression. Some of the most 
reprehensible instances that I recall have been where a 
foreign firm has been induced by the American consul to 
give a trial order for goods to a reputable manufacturer 
in the United States, and this order has been filled with 
gross carelessness, to the disappointment and disgust of 
the importer. Sometimes the goods have been improperly 
packed, arriving in bad shape or with essential parts miss- 
ing; sometimes the freight charges have been unneces- 
sarily augmented by unwise packing; oftener the filling 
of the trial order has been unreasonably delayed. Not 
infrequently the chance of further orders has been lost 
by excessive cautiousness in securing payment on de- 
livery, regardless of the financial standing of the pur- 
chaser. In any case the result has been discouraging to 
the extension of American trade. Some widely known 
firms have been known to pay no attention whatsoever 
to small trial orders. : 

Credit terms constitute another serious handicap to the 
normal development of our export trade, particularly in 
the several countries of Latin America and in the Far 
Fast. It is the settled practice of our European trade 
rivals to grant liberal terms of credit to buyers in those 
countries—usually six months and often nine months, or 
even a year. American exporters, on the other hand, 
usually decline to extend such long credits and are often 
reluctant to make any concessions whatsoever to trust- 
worthy firms, notwithstanding a high rate of interest 
offered. There is no doubt that this disinclination to con- 
form to the prevailing practice as to credit goes far to 
explain the relatively poor showing made by the United 
States in the import trade of South America. Wherever 
our manufacturers can be reliably served as regards 
credit information I perceive no valid reason why they 
should not attempt to meet the local requirements of trade, 
which are dictated mainly by the lack of plenty of capital, 

But it is not merely the trade regions mentioned that 
send back complaints on this score. Europe, too, com- 
plains that American manufacturers often insist upon 
money in New York or some other city in the United 
States before shipping the goods; in other words, demand 
“money against documents.” The same foreign buyers 
who would be willing to pay on delivery will demur to 
this exaction of prepayment, even although but a few 
days elapse before arrival of the goods. Application of 
this rule is apt to offend the sensibilities of ancient and 
honorable firms, and there is no doubt that its operation 
is detrimental to American trade. 

It should be mentioned, however, that American 
manufacturers who are disposed to extend the long 
credits that are sought by the buyers in South America 
and some other countries are handicapped by inadequate 
banking facilities, whereas their European rivals largely 
enjoy those advantages. This is another obstacle that is 
slowly but surely being corrected. 


FIRST STEPS IN EXPORTING. 


Foreign Trade Not as Hard as It Seems—Importance of Details of Terms, Shipment 
and Packing. 


BY STEVEN DE CSESZNAK. 


HE development of a successful export trade requires 
only common sense and good salesmanship. There 
is nothing mysterious or complicated about it. The ques- 
tion of distance is almost eliminated nowadays: ocean 
greyhounds, overland expresses and the cable reduce 
space and time. There is very little difference between 
a manufacturer’s trade in a distant State of the Union— 
say, Nevada, and his trade in any foreign country—say, 
for the purpose of comparison, Holland. Precisely the 
same preliminary tactics would apply in both cases. It 
is only in the smaller details of following up the sales 
attack that special differences are to be noted. A manu- 
facturer who wants to start a successful trade in Nevada 
would probably first try to interest responsible dealers in 
the principal towns of that State. He should do exactly 
the same in Holland. To interest such dealers it is neces- 
sary to advertise, circularize, correspond with them and, 
when practicable, call upon them. We take for granted 
that these are the methods employed in the case of your 
trade campaign in Nevada, and that as a result you re- 
ceive inquiries and orders from various firms and indi- 
viduals. Upon receiving such inquiries and orders you 
will probably first of all want to ascertain the ratings and 
standing of the parties in question, try to find out if the 
inquiry comes from a jobber, retailer or consumer. Apply 
the same methods when you receive an inquiry from Hol- 
land, or Patagonia for that matter. Secure exact data 
on the foreign house and then quote them the right price, 
the right discount and give them the right terms. Treat 
the foreign merchant exactly as if he were from a neigh- 
boring State, only a little better, as far-away customers 
are entitled to more prompt attention on account of the 
longer time consumed in the transit of the shipment. 


It is possible that you quote your prices to your Nevada. 


customers f.o.b. your factory. Such quotation is per- 
missible in the case of United States customers, as they 
are in a position to know the railroad freight rates, but it 
.would not do when quoting a foreign customer. He has 
no means of being posted regarding railroad rates from 
your factory to New York and cartage from the railroad 
depot in New York to the steamer. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable for you at least to make your export quotations 
f. o. b. steamer New York City and include in your prices 
the cost of railroad freight to New York and cartage in 
New York. If the quotation is f.o.b. factory you are 
presenting a puzzle to the foreign dealer which he has 
neither time, inclination nor means of solving, and it is 
the writer’s experience that in many instances valuable 
connections have been lost on this account. English and 


German manufacturers make it a point always to quote 
f. o. b. steamer London or Liverpool, Hamburg, or 
Bremen, as the case may be. In many instances they 
make their quotations c.i.f. This abbreviation means 
that cost, insurance and freight to the foreign port of 
entry are included in the quotation. It would bé exceed- 
ingly gratifying to all who have American export inter- 


.ests at heart if American manufacturers would try to 


quote their prices c.i.f. Any responsible foreign for- 
warding agent in New York City can assist our manu- 
facturers in this direction and give them full information 
regarding the steamship freight rates and marine insur- 
ance rates and thus enable them to quote to a customer in 
Holland c. i. f. Rotterdam, or to a customer in Russia c. i. 
f. St. Petersburg or Odessa. 

A long step ahead would be made if our manufac- 
turers would be more willing to quote c. 1. f. Especially 
valuable would be such a move at the present time when 
our eager rivals from England and Germany are 
taking every advantage of the careless export methods 
which some American manufacturers, through stress of 
home prosperity, have been guilty of, and for which the 
innocent as well as the guilty must suffer to a certain 
extent. By a very slight effort c. i. f. quotations could be 
determined so as to cause no cut in profits, and the moral 
effect of such quotation on a prospective foreign customer, 
would be great, as it would at once indicate a serious 
desire of the American to get the business. In your owm 
experience in buying equipment or supplies you doubtless. 
can recall several instances where the vagueness of a 
firm’s reply to your request for rates and terms or its: 
lack of courtesy and of that friendly “get-together” spirit 
which is the keynote of successful selling resulted in your 
placing your order elsewhere. How much more neces- 
sary. is it that your prospective foreign customer—whose 


friendship once won may mean a profitable connection for 


years to come—should receive a courteous and definite 
reply, to offset the competition of English or German 
salesmen who are only too likely to be on the spot. 

The question of export terms is one which it is 
usually most difficult for an American manufacturer to 
decide. We would again advise applying the same prin- 
ciple to export trade as is done right here at home: that 
is, if you have an up-to-date report from a reliable house 
which states that the firm in question is responsible and 
possesses ample means, there is no reason why cash in 
New York should be demanded. On the contrary, to meet 
English and German competition it would be advisable to 
make your terms at least sight draft against bill of lading 
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at the foreign port of entry. Such terms would mean 
practically a c.o.d. shipment. The foreign dealer would 
not be obliged to send the money in advance, but on the 
other hand he could not obtain the goods unless he met 
the sight draft and obtained duplicate steamship bill of 
lading. In some instances, it is the writer’s opinion, when 
dealing with a first-class foreign concern, it is practicable 
and advantageous to give thirty or sixty days’ credit on 
acceptance. Sight or time drafts can easily be discounted 
in New York and the money obtained before the goods 
leave this port. Such proceedings certainly enable our 
manufacturers to meet foreign competition, which is giv- 
ing credit right along to responsible buyers. Of course, 
when the foreign buyer or dealer is not considered re- 
liable—when the report on him is not quite satisfactory— 
cash, or part cash, in New York is advisable. The writer 
has known of many instances where a manufacturer has 
“taken a chance” in extending foreign credit with ulti- 
mately profitable results and where a demand for cash 
would have lost the business. It is very hard to give any 
set rules on the subject of terms and credit. Each indi- 
vidual case must be considered on its own merits and a 
great many things taken into consideration. Among 
others, the political and economical situation of the coun- 
try from which the order emanates. In some foreign 
countries the standard of commercial morality is very 
high, in others rather low. The business stability in foreign 
countries varies. Most of them are prosperous and have 
stable governments. Some of them, however, are politi- 
cally and in a business way not so sound, and greater 
caution is advisable in such cases. 

The problem of representation presents another 
dilemma to our manufacturers. We believe that when a 
satisfactory connection is made with a responsible dealer 
abroad and a full report is obtained regarding his stand- 
ing and ability to cover a certain territory, it would be to 
mutual advantage to give such a concern an exclusive 
agency for a limited territory. However, this matter also 
ought to be decided on its own merits in each individual 
It is almost impossible to give any strict rules on 
the subject. In some instances a large wholesaler or job- 
ber will prove a good agent. In other instances it will 
be profitable to secure as representative a concern making 
a specialty of acting as manufacturers’ agent and is more 
or less, so to say, your own salesman. 

Before concluding arrangements for exclusive repre- 
sentation it is highly important that manufacturers should 
consult carefully with some one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the geographical, social and political condi- 
tions of the country in question as well as the firm seeking 
the agency. There are occasions, for instance, where a 
manufacturer has granted exclusive German agency to a 
Hamburg firm, whereas it would have been far more 
profitable to split the German agency among two or more 
cities. A St. Petersburg firm is not always competent 
to handle all of Russia, for example. A German firm 
located in Warsaw can sometimes get more Polish busi- 
ness than a Russian firm because of political differences. 


Case. 


Domestic Sapplement 


The subject of packing for export is of greatest im-- 


portance and utmost care should be taken to have the 
packing strong and suitable for ocean transportation. It 
is our competitors, the English and German, who are 
experts in this line. Unfortunately, a great many com- 
plaints are heard from abroad about American packing. 
The goods must be exactly like the samples and the order 
carefully and correctly executed. Foreign buyers -are 
entitled to the same treatment in this direction as your best 
domestic customers. 


NOTES FROM HAVANA. 


By Ciinton P. LAMPMAN, 
(Making the AmMertcAn Exporter Cuban Trade ,Tour.) 
Havana, Cuba, November 8, 1907. 

Within twenty-four hours of my arrival 1 have run 
across a case of American negligence which has resulted 
in a firm losing a highly profitable business. 
of one of the largest jobbing houses in Havana, doing 
last year a million dollars’ worth of business and capi- 
talized at $275,000, today showed me a copy of an order 
which he sent in 1904 to a Western manufacturer for 
23 dozen alcohol stoves. The Western manufacturer 
held the order for cash in advance, apparently making 
no effort to ascertain the financial responsibility of the 
Cuban house. 

The Cuban house promptly cancelled the order, and 
sent it to Germany, from which country it is now 
purchasing these goods in 50 dozen lots. The Cyban 
house tells me that they preferred the American stoves, 
and would be buying them to this day had they been 
granted the thirty days’ time to which they are accus- 
tomed and to which they feel entitled by their position 
and responsibility. I might add that the importers in 
question are handling the goods of such firms as National 
Cash Register Co., Yawman & Erbe, Gunn Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids Show Case Co., Gillette Safety Hasor 
Co., Morgan & Wright, Burke & James, etc. 

It is too early as yet for me to report at length on 
commercial or other matters, but in the few hours I have 
been here I note that the general impression is that the 
United States army will remain here indefinitely, and 
that trade as well as political relations between the 
island and the United States will greatly increase. 
seem good, despite labor troubles and political complica- 
tions, and the custom house records show an increase of 
$300,000 for the month of October over those of the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT. 


‘According to an official announcement recently made, 
Messrs. Alfred H. Post & Co., the foreign freight con- 
tractors and custom house brokers, have been appointed 
managers of the International Freight Bureau, and are 
operating it under contract with the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States of America. 


An officer — 
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NEW CONTRACTS. 


Advance Information on Important Projects Which Will Require American Machinery, Equip- 


‘ment and Supplies. 


CHIHUAHUA TRAMWAY. 


The Compafiia Tranvia de Chihuahua (the Chihuahua Tram- 
way Company), which operates in the Mexican city of Chihuahua, 
is about to be extended for nearly ten miles into the suburbs. 
The necessary material and electrical equipment will be pur- 
chased in the States. The company is controlled by Enrique C. 
Creel, Governor of the State of Chihuahua, and at present 
Mexican Ambassador at Washington. A. C. Nash is the general 
manager and purchasing agent. 


SAWMILLS FOR CUBA. 


J. H. Pierce, the Texas lumberman, has purchased several 
thousand acres of timber lands located at El Portillo, southern 
part of the Province of Santiago de Cuba, and will begin the de- 
velopment of the property practically immediately, which will 
mean the_purchase of sawmill machinery, ete. 


CUBAN SUGAR PROJECT. 


Hugh Kelly, of Hugh Kelly & Co., whose New York offices 
are in the Orient Building, Wall and Pearl streets, has gone on 
a short trip to Europe with a view, it is reported in the sugar 
trade, to making arrangements with capitalists on the other side, 
the successful issue of which will mean the purchase of consider- 
able American material and equipment for shipment to Cuba for 
sugar making purposes, 


EQUIPMENT FOR MEXICAN OIL FIELDS. 


The Mexican Petroleum Company, whose headquarters are in 
‘Los Angeles, is about to buy a big lot of equipment, etc., to be 
utilized in the development on a very extensive scale of its 
properties in the States of Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi and 
Tamaulipas. The oil is to be used on Mexican railroads to the 
exclusion of coal, as the latter fuel is getting prohibitive in cost. 
Coal is very little mined in Mexico, comparatively speaking, and 
the imported product sells as high as $25 (Mexican) a ton, laid 
down in the southern republic. Edward L. Doheny, of Los 
Angeles, is president of the company. 

Some interesting contracts are also expected to be placed 
shortly by the Oil Fields of Mexico Company. This concern is 
largely controlled by New York people. It owns about 10 square 
miles of property in the State of Vera Cruz, and holds long leases 
on 200 square miles more. The Mexican National is about to 
build a railroad which will connect the oil fields with Mexico 
City. The New York offices of the company are in the Exchange 
Place Building. Percy N. Furber is president of the company. 


EQUIPMENT FOR CUBAN ORE PROPERTIES. 


The Spanish-American Iron Company, controlled by the same 
interests which are affiliated with the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, Maryland Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is now preparing to purchase various material and equipment for 
the working of the recently discovered huge body of iron ore in 
Cuba. It is estimated that no less than $5,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in the development of the property. The ore will be 


shipped to the States. The New York offices of the company are 
in the Empire Building, 71 Broadway. Chas. F. Rand is president. 


CONTRACT FOR MEXICAN SUGAR PLANT. 


The Mariposa Plantation Company, which is backed by South- 
ern, principally Texan, capital, will shortly install a substantial 
quantity of sugar-making machinery on its property located in 
the State of Veru Cruz, Mexico. The president of the company 
is S, A. Sellers, of Austin, Tex. 


SUGAR MACHINERY FOR CUBA. 


The Cape Cruz Sugar Company, which is controlled by the 
New York sugar firm of Welch & Co., 138 Front street, is to: ex- 
tend its factory at Ensenada de Mora, Province of Santiago de 
Cuba, and it is expected will very shortly make some important 
purchases here. 


MEXICAN POWER TRANSMISSION PROJECT. 


Plans are being consummated for the construction and equip- 
ment of a huge power plant on the Quiotepec River in the vicinity 
of Tomellin, Mexico, where it is intended to generate electric 
energy for the operating of part of the Mexican Southern Rail- 
way; also for running electric traction and lighting systems in 
the city of Oaxaca and for supplying current for different pur- 
poses in some half dozen other towns, including Pueblo, capital 
of the State of Pueblo, within a radius of 100 miles of the power 
house. Fully 200 miles of transmission lines will be built. The 
longest line will run to Pueblo. The necessary concessions have 
already been granted by the Mexican authorities to Edward J. 
Cummings, who is one of the leading mining capitalists in Guana- 
juato. 

This scheme has no connection with the recently formed 
combination of the American-Canadian group of capitalists which 
has control of the Mexican Light and Power Company and the 
British syndicate headed by S. Pearson & Son, Limited, of Lon- 
don. These interests also own various traction, lighting and 
general power franchises in the Pueblo district. 

The Cummings project permits of the erection of a hydro- 
electric plant capable of developing about 50,000 horse power. 


TATA IRON COMPANY. 


The Tata Iron Company, which is about to construct exten- 
sive iron and steel plants in India, has awarded the contract for 
the designing and engineering work to the engineering firm of 
Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., Limited, of London, England. 
This firm was recently incorporated on the other side for the 
purpose of executing contracts for the remodeling on up-to-date 
American lines of British steel plants, and it has already on 
hand several big contracts for blast furnaces. Julian Kennedy 
is the well-known Pittsburgh metallurgical expert. 

Axel Sahlin, of the company, is now here from London in 


‘order to make arrangement for the awarding of the contracts. 


Mr, Sahlin was formerly one of the superintendents of the Mary- 
land Steel Company’s plants at Sparrows Point, and afterward 
represented the British interests of the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company, of Cleveland, 

Mr. Sahlin is at the moment in Pittsburgh consulting with 
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Mr. Kennedy, but he is expected to arrive in New York shortly. 
While in this city he will make his headquarters at the offices of 
Chas. P. Perin, in the United’ States Express Building, Rector 
street. Mr. Perin is the New York consulting engineer for the 
Indian enterprise, which promises to call for the shipment of one 
of the biggest lots of American equipment ever sent out of this 
country. The work will extend over a period of fully three years. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT WANTS AMERI- 
CAN DREDGES. 


The Egyptian Government is about to contract for considera- 
ble dredging equipment, which is intended to be utilized for dredg- 
ing certain portions of the River Nile, above Cairo. An engineer- 
ing expert, A. W. Robinson, is now on this side regarding the 
matter. It is not quite decided yet what type of equipment will 
be purchased, but the apparatus will be either of dipper, suction 
or hydraulic type. 

The contract, which will embrace all the equipment which 
goes to make up a complete up-to-date dredging plant, will entail 
an expenditure of fully $500,000. Mr. Robinson is now in Mon- 
treal. His address is 14 Phillips square. He is expected to be 
in New York this month. 


AMERICAN SUGAR MACHINERY FOR THE 
FAR EAST. 


The Honolulu Iron Works Company, whose New York offices, 
under the management of D. A. Fox, are in the Bowling Green 
Building, will ship large quantities of sugar-making machinery, 
etc., from the Eastern States in order to fill large contracts in 
hand for the construction of factories in Formosa. 


MORE AMERICAN MATERIAL FOR SOUTH 
MANCHURIAN RAILROAD. 


It is confidently anticipated in well informed trade circles 
having connections with the Far East that some very important 
contracts will be placed shortly for more rails, bridges, locomo- 
tives, cars and other material and equipment for the South Man- 
churia Railway—the extensive network of lines which the Japa- 
nese are to operate in Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia and China. 

The contracts will in all probability be placed through either 
or all of the following Japanese export houses, having branches 
in New York: Mitsui & Co., 445 Broome street, Takata & Co., 
60 Wall street; Frazar & Sale, 63 Wall street, and Okura & Co., 
Bowling Green Building. The contracts about to be placed will, 
it is believed, be principally for prompt delivery. Before the con- 
tracts are all completed fully $10,000,000 will have been spent here. 

All the contracts so far placed here for rails and bridges went 
to the United States Steel Products Export Company, of New 
York. The cars and car trucks are to be supplied by the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company and the Pullman Company. The 
American Locomotive Company has been allotted the leading lo- 
comotive contract. All the principal orders have been placed on 
this side, the single exception being one for 30,000 tons of rails, 
which went to the German rail syndicate. 


CUBAN SUGAR PROJECT. 


Financial arrangements are understood to have been com- 
pleted for the building of another sugar factory in Cuba, and 
the operation of a railway and extensive new sugar lands in 
the island, representing an outlay of about $5,000,000. 

The project is that of the Jucaro‘& Moron Sugar and Land 
Company. J. J. Warren, the Cuban representative of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, of New York, is the president of 
the company. The secretary of the company is Geo. H. Schreiber, 
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of the New York law firm of Davis, Symmes & Schreiber, 52 
Broadway. 

The initial capacity of the sugar mill will be from 120,000 to 
150,000 bags of sugar during the grinding season. The first 
cost for the construction and equipment of the factory will be 
about $800,000, but eventually several hundred thousand dollars 
more will be expended. 

The Jucaro & San Fernando Railroad and Transportations 
Company has leased its road—the Jucaro & San Fernando—to 
the Jucaro & Moron Sugar Company. This lease is until 1929. 


' The line runs from the town of Jucaro, on the south coast of 


Cuba, to San Fernando, onthe north coast. 

Mr. Warren is expected to arrive from Cuba shortly with a 
view to placing contracts for different equipment, machinery, 
etc. He can be found at the. offices of Davis, Symmes & 
Schreiber. 


TO BUY COTTON SEED OIL PLANT FOR 
RUSSIA. 


Vladimir Hoffmeister, chief engineer of the Murgat Cotton 
Seed Ojl Mills, located in the Imperial Domains, Trans-Caspian 
Territory, is now in this country for the purpose of investigating 
the cotton seed oil industry and purchasing a complete plant 
and other equipment representing an initial expenditure of fully 
$50,000. At this moment he is in the South looking over the 
situation there, but will be in New York shortly. While here, 
Mr. Hoffmeister’s address will be care of Vladimir A. Polevoy, 
head of the Russian Department of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company, 120 Broadway. 


NICARAGUA DEVELOPMENTS. 


James Deitrick, one of the chief factors in the Agricultural! 
and Mining Company of Nicaragua, has arrived from Europe. 

He is expected to place a number of interesting contracts. 
shortly for different material and equipment. 

While here he will make his headquarters at the offices of 
the Nicaraguan Consul General, in the Coffee Exchange Build-- 
ing, 66 Beaver street, New York. 


ELEVATORS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


There is in South Africa an increasing market for elevators. 
of hydraulic and electrical types. Reliable makes can be intro- 
duced with little trouble. Large department stores, hotels and 
the new skyscrapers, contemplated and in the course of erection, 
offer an inviting field for manufacturers of elevators, reports the- 
Foreign Department of the National Association of Manufac-- 
turers, 


NEWFOUNDLAND CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Some interesting contracts are about to be placed here for ma- 
terial and equipment to be used in the construction of huge pulp- 
and paper mills in Newfoundland, The first order to be closed 
within the next few days is for some $20,000 of contractors’ tools, 
etc., for the Albert E. Reid & Co., Newfoundland, Ltd. This concern 
plans to erect large pulp and paper mills at Bishop’s Falls, near the~ 
centre of Newfoundland. George F. Hardy, whose offices are in 
the Mutual Reserve Building, 309 Broadway, is the consulting en- 
gineer for the Reid concern. Mr. Hardy also acts in a similar- 
capacity for the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company. 
This concern is backed by the London publishing firm of Harms- 
worths. The project embraces the building of what is said will be- 
the largest pulp and paper mill in the world. Electricity gen- 
erated from water power will be utilized to operate the mills. 
No less than 20,000 horse power of machinery, it is estimated, will? 
be installed. 


SAILING DATES 


NEW YORK SAILINGS. 0 TULL FRANCESCA, Austro-Am. S. S. Co.... “ 21 


IDAHO; Wailsois: Ian@ea orcs oauiias. oss Nov. 27 BATAVIA, Hamburg-Am. Line........ ‘Ras 
CONSUELO, Wilson Line............. Dec. 7 FLORIDA, Lloyd Italiano............. oye) 
LO LIVERPOOL CARONIA, Cunard Line.............. “ 23 
ata gees eer ah settee eeees Nov. 16 TO BREMEN CALABRIA, Anchor Line...........-+ a9 
; te Sta PCA eK ICR ie A . 
eigen writs 1Sial Vane « 2 KAISER WM. DER GROSSE, North a ate DE PIEDMONTE,. Lloyd ; 
7 : a8, @eeceecacece i Ge Llo d Pir et mel RSVR Ae Ms 7 N 7, i UGO sascccccccsrscenvsasvecseve 2 
VICTORIAN, White Star Line........ AOUEF Ut ne Shei R ees Tye «22 SANNIO, Nav. Gen. Italiana.........+. “a7 
BALTIC, White Star Line............. hg 22 eaaigeap gh RE RE al 21 VENE i “ 
crore . KAISER WILHELM IL., North German ZIA, Fabre Line......++..+++00-. 27 
Spa one Beers settee eee eeee it 30 iowa Nov. 26 - SICILIAN PRINCE, Prince Line...... o)5'98 
A 3 3% ES aaa Og Loyd. eeeeeeeee eee eteeee nese nies : ; : ¥ 
ee ee iki eine bine eae HART AROSSA Nori Germanetiogd. 8 ah cee A THI Ay Cunard V Linky nay tees 28 
> SA 2 “ 5 KRONPRINZ WILHELM, North Ger- MOLTKE, Hamburg-Am. Line.......... tee 28 
Sak oe oe ts a teen ee eee ees 7 dan Muted Dec, 3 NORD AMERICA, La Veloce Line.... “ 30 
: Hem tare Manish oe alevecsierers\ orela Pe seas ot ene te et Ray Te MeO a ; MASSILIA, Fabre Line ee 
; j < GROSSER KURFUERST, North Ger- PNT ee ey os eee tt: ate a ee 30 
eee Waite pases ee aes #1 “ 12 pains Pe he a sa « , REPUBLIC, White Star Line.......... “30 
3 , Cunar ATL Gt Pelai reer vajereieters 14 KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, North Se ae heen, North German Lloyd “ 30 
5 Germaty, solOV.dcwes tec tats ace ately earue eiere ar 0) UEENSLA Lloyd Italiano Seale hec | a ee: oy 3 
TO LONDON RHEIN, North German Lloyd.......... Ne a Se aia uaa co cee ae 
Se Netuel Trans tine. Novo. GNEISENAU, North’ Gecman Lloyd).-. "019 GaatpANTA. Nav. Gen. Yhaliema 2 nce 
MESABA, Atlantic —Trans. Line........ SB EE PRESIDENT LINCOLN rE eg ae 6 4 
MINNEAPOLIS, Atlantic Trans. Line.. “ 30 TO ANTWERP GIULIA, Austro-Am. S. S. Co Ce 
MINNEHAHA, Atlantic Trans. Line...Dec. 7 pes ee Red Star Line a ik eet ae ess Noy. 20 GERMANIA, ig EOS be “ 7 
; ; ee ae nee ne, nn “23° EUROPA, La Veloce Line............. er 
TO SOUTHAMPTON » Red Star Line.....-.. 27 FRIEDR. DER GROSSE, North German 
RENIGAN Dit Red state IoIne yr rcalrietersis ee Dec, 4 Lloyd “ 
PHILADELPHIA, American Line...... Nov. 16 MOHAWK, Phoenix Line..........--- “ eM (St st Yemen ae 7 
: z ge Maes he sg ar ee oy ete eg aa 7 PRARI AL Anchor sbinetisrvec os «ealeve ahersce “y 7 
OCEANIC, White Star Line eis > avy size an6i'4). 2 20 VADERLAND, Red= Star shine s...0\sictare . It RE D'ITALIA Lloyd Sabaudo........ “ec 9 
ST. PAUL, American Line............ “ 23 SAMLAND, Red Star Line............ Sir AT RA Austra-Aw So Go ES ree 
MATESDIC, White’ Star! Line. 0: 5.0.1.3 se 27 : : BR Rr teat } taf ae! 
NEW YORK, A A Li Ge GRE EIG,. White:Star) cine go). <, tas sie'eicle Soe hy 
, sma mi aa tala aire! .eirar'e a 10. A 30 TO ROTTERDAM 
eee phar abe eae pre bia ; OTTERBURN, N. Y. & Contin’! Line..Nov. 16 TO CADIZ AND BARCELONA, ETC 
1Can LINC... eee : : 
: 4 f hs POTSDAM, Holland-Am. Line......... S 
TEUTONIC, White Star Line......... att ela fete Be ene ey aire a ae BRUINS (Garis. |)S./S.COnny sap. Peta Nov. 30 
PHILADELPHIA, American Line...... cant, NEW AMSTERDAM, Holland-Am. Line “ 27 % 
ARCONIA, Russian East Asiatic Line... “ 27 CUBA AND: MEXICO 
10 GiSee STATENDAM, Holland Am, Line...-.. Dec. 4 SARATOGA, Ward Line...........055 Nov. 16 
COLUMBIA, Anchor Line.. Mee: Gee Se Nov. 16 SMOLENSK, Russian Volunteer Fleet.. - AGMOLINDA,. Munson Line. i ).ae...00. 000 ie oe 
CALIFORNIA, ‘Anchor Lane eae teak “6 23 KOREA, Russian East Asiatic Line..... 12 MEXICO, Wardi TAnede er ducts ean ee “ ~21 
CALEDONIA, Anchor Line..........- « 30 SPRINGBURN, N. Y. & Contin’! Line.. “ 15 $7AVANA, Ward Line.......cs.e.000. ee 
FURNESSIA, Anchor Line............ ecw. 7 PALOMA, Munson Line............+-- “29 
COLUMBIA, Anchor’ Line. ceo ns ens. 1 rev T A TO DUNKIRK MONTEREY, Ward Line............5+ “29 
. A STEAMER, Barber Line....... about Nov. 20 SHGURANCA® Ward): Panes. s ejses ej esas <n aG: 
TO BRISTOL CALIFORNIE, French Line. ........... pane 23 SATUATLOG Acs Ward i line snide e seis .ctelere Sieg 
Fi F rn ‘ GURTLY BA, se Niunsone eLiney sts yale stels «1« Dec. 4 
JERSEY CITY, Bristol City Line...... Noy. 18 ] . a 
LLANDAFF CITY, Bristol City Line... “ 24 Pe Be ee < GUIBAINA, = Munsons Daniel wcje cei cle tccteis « II 
EXETER CITY, Bristol City Line...... 55 30 eh? a Rae eee puem ae peo 
paar As 3° LA LORRAINE, French Line.........+ ar TO COLON 
CALAN OB NLM IRE GnCH FIRE no a scis3 “23 ORINOCO, Royal Mail S. P. Co....... Nov. 16 
TO MANCHESTER LA SAVOIE, French Line.......0..0+5 eae Sra ekerre MONTE vtlasbars hak 
NEWTON, Lamp. & Holt..........000. Nov. 23 LA PROVENCE, French Line......... Dec. § TARR onion oe ae ae te a ae cp ers 
CALDERON, Lamp. & Holt...:........ “ 30 LA GASCOGNE, French Line......... “7 DUNOTTAR CASTLE, Panama R. R. 
HUDSON, French Line.......+.++++++ Y 7 TSId1 Sue Weptate aries teat oy staves vn Yo ghnis) erate tele eve pede t:3 
Oe BALLICHPORTS LA TOURAINE, French Line........-. aes FINANCES Panama Ro Ri Ling... on 6 a6 an | 
UNITED STATES, Scan.-Am. Line....Nov. 21 ALTAI, Hamburg-Am.-Atlas Line...... “ieeneg 
C. F. TIETGEN, Scan.-Am. Line....... = 30 TO MARSEILLES COLON, Panama R. R. Line.........-. iy har, 
dear y Sean -AgiiLines 0). ds vente Dec, 7 MADONNA, Fabre Line.........++++- Nov. 20 PRINZ EITEL-FRIEDRICH, Hamburg- 
d Z : “s GALABRIAy Anchor Lines so. i000 fNi23 American’ Atlas’ Lines Soe. ees cae be ae! Ys 
HELLIG OLAV, Scan.-Am. Line....... 19 
VENEZIAS Habres Line: i)... oa! cee rere ACAD Om Royal Mall. o-6 ib, GOen. ewe 40: 
; MASSILIA, Fabre dbiney. 6). sre 2 5 «ese 0's Oe Tete) ADVANGES «Panama RoR, Lite... Jou. Dec. 2 
TO HAMBURG QUEENSLAND, Fabre Line........++. Dec.’ 3. -VENETIA, Hamburg-Am.-Atlas Line... “7 
PRESIDENT GRANT, Ham.-Am. Line.Nov. 16 GERMANIA, alse Wntcetiee alsisis)«.<'<)e/ehe'e a 7 PANAMA, ‘Panama R. R. Line......... Li 9 
OTTERBURN, N. Y. & Contin’! Line.. “ 16 TREND Royalp Mat) Seeks: Comicitercre a siys oe eral 
PRETORIA, Ham.-Am. Line........-. “ 23 TO MALTA, VENICE AND TRIESTE DUNOTTAR CASTLE, Panama R. R. 
KAISERIN AUG. VICTORIA, Ham.- FRANCESCA, Austro-Am. S. S. Co....Nov.,21 eam e aie a clertte caste Renae othe ceatthentstats SA he 
Am. Line. ..++++++++: Sarina estas ‘Stas CARONTA, Conard’ Line. *. 02 s...c560: “23 
PATRICIA, Ham.-Am. Line.......+.+. “, 3° CARPATHIA, Cunard Line...'......... “ 28 TO PARA AND MANAOS VIA BAR- 
BRUECHER, | Mame Amy Liners cp ets Dec. 7 - GIULIA, Austro-Am. S. S. Co......--: Dec. 7 | ries 
AMERIKA, Ham.-Am. Line.........-- ie AE 
GRAF WALDERSEE, Ham.-Am. Line.. a 14 TO ITALIAN AND MEDITER- CEARENSE, Booth S. S. Line......... Nov. 25 
A STEAMER, New Hamburg Line..... 15 RANEAN PORTS TO RIVER PLATE-MONTEVIDEO, 
on # -f se 
SPRINGBURN, N. Y. & Contin’! Line.. 15 KOENIGIN | LUISE..Notth German BUENOS AIRES AND ROSARIO. 
OTR Ge cp Boe Sone DOsGRr erp hanttE Nov. 16 VOLTAIRE, Lamp. & Holt............ Nov. 20 
TO NEWCASTLE AND LEITH MORATTIS) Hellente(S, Soieeitsers> ss “yg DRUMELDRIE, Howard, Holder & 


A STEAMER, Wilson Line...... about Nov. 1 MADONNA, Fabre Line............-:+- $8." 526 RG Watt lect steele sisletere vie sic/oss wisieeinicle 2s. 
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ARABISTAN, Norton Line...... about Nov. 25 
OCEAN PRINCE, Prince Line......... 230, 
HOSTILIUS, Houston’ Wines .\-5 <tc re ety 
HORACE, samp. a Gr Elolter joy aoeiceiel. eins Dec. 5 


TO RIO“ JANEIRO, SANTOS? AND 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 


SPARTAN PRINCE, Prince Line...... Nov. 19 
VOLPATRE amp. Gow Elolty ian rie tector coher20 
CHRISTANIAS Sloman” Line! ?:.,..c 4s Bae eyo 
NORDPOL,. Lloyd. Brazileiro: Jin wae PCY | 
TENNYSON, Wd Lamp. cue sELOlbarr. cle > stele Dec. 5 
AS LBA MER; Sloman lesen. eiersreereree OB seas 


TO PORTO RICO 


COSMO ON, AYU Pa. goss: alia Outre Nov. 16 
ZULIA,; WRed: DD) Lines... vrata ecaraercne XG 
SENECA; N=] YooR.GRi Sy ps Linew..mer hg 
PHILADELPHIA, Red Di Line. ieee 42) eX} 
MARACAIBO, Red D Line........... o* 430) 
CARACAS: jRed DS luiney. cease ae Dec; (7 


TO SOUTH AFRICA 
CORFE CASTLE, Am. & Afr. Line....Nov. 16 
HORATIUS, “Houston ‘Line. iian stem ese ate 
A STEAMER, soiansay Hige sass ae CREE Sey) 
NORSE PRINCE, Prince Line...late December 


TO HALIFAX, NOVASSCOUDA ST. 


JOHNS, N. F. 
SILVIA,: Red Crose*Linetcrne eee - Nov. 26 
ROSALIND; Red Cross Line... wes... Dec. 9 


TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 


LAND) 
APOLDA,. TysenryLine... 0. tates seats Nov. 16 
LORD SEFTON, Am. & Aust. Line.... “ 16 
VICTORIAN, White Star Line........ ee2 0 
NEW ORLEANS, Am. & Aust. Line.... “* 30 
CLAN MACKINNON, Am. & Aust. Line “ 30 
BOVIE,  WhitesStar. [inesteniaacemts ace. Dec. ‘3 
INDRALEMA, Tyser > Line. a -5 2... is 7 


TO CHINA AND JAPAN 


TUDOR PRINCE, Am. & Oriental Line, 
about Nov. 20 


A STEAMER, Am. & Manchurian Line.. “‘ 20 
HOHENFELS, Am. & Asiatic Line..... Chie ys 
MANICA, Am. & Manchurian Line..... ea 0, 


SWAZI, Am, & Manchurian Line..?....Dec. 15 


TQ BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND 


INDIA PORTS 
ROTENFELS, Am. & Ind. Line........ Nov. 20 


BOSTON “SATHINGS. 
TO LIVERPOOL 


SYLVANTASCunardimieine sa. acy weiner Nov. 19 
CANADIAN, White Star Line......... Sei, 20 
SAGAMORE, Warren Line............ pate Me 
SAXONTAS Cunard bimeie sen sarees 26, 
WINIFREDIAN, Leyland Line........ Nov. 27 
MICHIGAN, | Warren) ine. tre scale ale O 
CYMRIGs White Star eines tiie. teeter Dec. 4 
IVERNDA,Y Canard) Lines. ikki snestie s Sia tO 
BOHEMIAN, Leyland Line...... AeA et 


CATALOGUES FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


Care Town, South Africa, Sept. 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN EXPORTER: 

As this Consulate General is about to open a Commercial In- 
formation Bureau and Reading Room, the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
will be especially appreciated in this connection. 

This bureau is intended to furnish accurate information, prices 


TO LONDON 
LANCASTRIAN, Leyland Line......... Nov. 22 
ANGLIAN, Wilson & Furness-Leyland 

Dortehieetessteests ku ieee wate wetoe otne a ioretei as Seer 29) 
PHILADELPHIAN, Wilson & Furness- 
Leylaind: BEIIE eid ssanlel dd clas ais sheen oa Dec. 6 

TO GLASGOW 
BAURENTLANSsAvan Wine. ti slack kee Nov. 23 
NUMIDIAN, *Atlan Lines ).2s saz ar halt DOGe Ta 

TO MANCHESTER 
LBERDTAN. Leyland alin. wretsiae meee Nov. 23 


TO COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA 
AND S Ter Tis 


NICOLA II, Scan.-Am. ‘ine: .o.2.. 008 Nov. 20 
ALEXANDRIA, Scan.-Am. Line....... Dec. 10 


TO HAMBURG 


BADENIA, Hamburg-Am. Line........ Noy. 22 
BOSNIA, Hamburg-Am. Line........... Dec. 4 


TO MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


CANOBICy, White "Star Line. --ee. ook Nov. 16 
ROMANIC, White Star Line....... ren cD Frees 2 
TO AUG 
IDAHO; Walson. (ithe cna seein Nov. 21 


TO ANTWERP 
MARQUETTE, Red) Star. Line. ecuneene Nov. 21 


PHILADELPHIA SAILINGS. 
TO LIVERPOOL > 


NOORDLAND, American Line......... Nov. 16 
MERION, American Line............. sO 
HAVERFORD, American Line......... Decinaa 


TO ANTWERP 


MARQUETTE, Red Star Line......... Nov. 29 
MANITOU, Red Starmlineneste aoeeie Dec. 13 
TO LONDON 
MACKINAW, Atlantic Trans. Line....Nov. 23 
MONTANA, Atlantic Trans. Line...... Dees =s5 


CROWN POINT, Phila. Trans-Atl. Line, Nov. 28 


TO HAMBURG 


ARMENIA, Hamburg-Am. Line........ Nov. 23 
BARCELONA, Hamburg-Am. Line..... ED ET | 
PISA, Hamburg-Am Line. a. ss cei. Gee Dec. 10 


TO GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, AND 


S Tea) GEIR Sour 
CARTHAGINIAN, Allan Line.......:. Nov. 19 


TO MANCHESTER 
MANCHESTER EXCHANGE, Phila.- 


Manchester nine sey. cic cys esate ven Reet Nov. 16 
MANCHESTER COMMERCE, Phila.- 
Manchesters Tin eso es «cw s.c 5. srclenie a aees O 


TO ROTTERDAM ; 
AMSTELDYK, Holland-Am. Line......Nov. 22 


SOESTDYK, Holland-Am. Line........ Dec. 6 
PHILADELPHIA, Cosmopolitan Line..Nov. 23 
CIMBRIA, Cosmopolitan Line....... Stone 9 aaa 
TO LEITH f 

MORA, Cosmopolitan Lines, acess ..-Nov. 30 


TO COPENHAGEN 


LOUISIANA, Scan.-Am. Line.......... Nov. 30 
BALTIMORE SAILINGS. 
TO LONDON 


MEMPHIS, Atlantic Trans. Line...... Nov. 20 


TO HAMBURG 
BETHANIA, Hamburg-Am, Line..... ..- Nov. 21 


TO BELFAST, DUBLIN AND CAR- 
DIFF 
LORD LONDONDERRY, Lord Line 
(Dublin -and “Carditf) Fanaa Nov. 16 
LORD IVEAGH, Lord Line (Belfast)... ‘* 29 


TO ROTTERDAM AND AMSTER- 


| DAM 
OHIO,  Nepttine Lines. cae. eee Nov. 16 
QUEEN WILHELMINA, Neptune Line. “ 23 
RUNO,. Neptune’ Line..\2. 32. ese 936 


TO ANTWERP | 


OAKMORE, Puritan Line....... about Nov. 15 
MEMPHIS,. Red Star Line(c2. see DARE 
TO BREMEN 


BRANDENBURG, North German Lloyd, Noy. 20 
CASSEL, North German) Dloydcaemaatis eee, 
KOELN, North German Lloyd....... «»-Dec. 11 
BRESLAU, North German Lloyd....... oo eet a 


TO LIVERPOOL 


ROWANMORE, Johnston Lime......... Nov. 23 
TEMPLEMORE, Johnston Line........ P30 
QUERNMORE, Johnston Line......... Decw7, 
ULSTERMORE, Johnston Line,....... Sieh aS 
NEWPORT NEWS & NORFOLK. 
SAILINGS. 


TO LIVERPOOL 
MARIANA, C. & O. S. S. Line...about Nov. 30 


TO LONDON 
ALLEGHANY, C. & O. 'S. S.-Eme 
about Nov. 25 


TO ROTTERDAM AND AMSTER- 


DAM 
A STEAMER, Holland-Am. Line........ Dec. 5 


TO HAMBURG 
PALLANZA, Union: Line.2 02 csaeaee Nov. 30 


will bring the bureau to the notice of those likely to be interested, 
and inviting correspondence. 


It is therefore of the utmost im- 


portance to make this bureau a success, and a large number of 


our manufacturers should send to this Consulate General their 


catalogues, with lowest prices and exact export retail and whole- 


and discounts of as many articles as possible manufactured in the 
United States to purchasers of American goods in South Africa. 
Thousands of circulars are being distributed in this country, which 


sale discounts, giving the name and address of their agents in 
this country, if any, and other useful information. 

I should consider it a favor if you would give this subject as 
much publicity as possible. 


Faithfully yours, 
Jutius G. Lay. 
American Consul General. 
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me NEE Deer TAR HOUR TS 


More Foreign Gold 


Do your share to bring it into this country by 


Selling More Goods Abroad 


Our business for 31 years has been to assist American 


manufacturers to get export trade. Our proposition is unique, 


embracing 


Publicity—Foreign Trade Service 


Never were export prospects so bright as NOW—with 
England facing a threatened railroad tie-up, India boycotting 
British goods, Spain offering us the benefits of the new tariff, 
Russia undergoing a vast industrial awakening, Mexico and 
South America bound to us by Secretary Root’s historic visits 
on behalf of commercial understanding.. 

We are prepared to discuss the export possibilities of 
your product. ) 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


135 William Street 
Nieweew OO RIC 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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EXPRESS TARIFF FOR PACKAGES FROM ONE POUND UP. 


From NEW YORK to Lbs.| 1 2 16 | "10 | 15 | 20 | 30| 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 Adi, Per 
Hamburg) Bremen js 22) aeasgd ae eanrast oes Lean ate amen $0.20) .85) .45) .55) .75| .95|1.25)1.50|1.75/1.90/2.15)2.30/2.40/2.50)1.00| .30 
Berlin, Leipzig; Hanover’ 3. sva5« serena ee eee -40) .45) .60) .75/1.00)1.50)1.60 1.95)2.25 2.55/2.85 3.00/8.15.3.25)1.50) .40 
All; otlier places in’ Germarniv: 7.....> 52+ see eee eee ee 45} .55| .75/1.00/1.20/1.50)1.85/2.15/2.45/2.75/3.00/3.20/3.35/3.50/1.75) .40 
LAVErPOOL 64. o bis'cis en the 0 eis Pe. cate 'e Beel URNA oee ro oeee  a .20; .85|) .45) .60} .70) .90)1.20)1.50)1.75/1.95/2.15/2.30/2.40/2.50/1.00| .30 
London, Glasgow.......... Ses «ale» alls 3 Soe aye «oo eee eae .85) .45) .55) .75) .90/1.10)1.50/1.90 2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.25'3.50|1.80) .40 
All other places in Great Britain and Ireland.............. .45| .55) .65| .80) .95/1.20/1.60/2.00/2.35/2.60/2.85/3.10/3.35|3.60|1.90, .40 
Havre 5. os Sab So Raines veges 60 enti ee a ee ae .20; .85) .45) .60) .75) .90/1.20/1.50)1.75)1.95)2.15/2.30/2.40/2.50/1.50) .30 
Paris, Rouen. 5s. ois Hone d de eee setae kere be i a manneRane re ae 45° .55) .70) .90/1.151.35)1.85 2.25 2.50 2.75 3.003.25/3.50/3.75|1.95| .40 
All other places in Frances i icccn.s nesses scree meen atte .60 .90/1.10/1.25/1.50)1.75'2.25'2.75 3.25|3.75/4.25 4.50/4.75|5.00/2.50) .40 
Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotterdam...............s0000. .385) .40) .50) .60) .80,1.00 1.25 1.50/1.75,2.00'2.25 2.50/2.75/3.00|1.75| .40 
All other places in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland...... .55) .70! .90/1.15)1.40)1.70/2.102.50 2.90'3.30/3.70/4.00|4.25/4.50/2.50) .40 
Vierina;’ Prager. oy) 200 FON ae eee ets ee eo erate .50| .65) .90/1.15 1.40)1.65|/2.00 2.30 2.60'2.90'3.15'3.40'3.60/3.75|2.00, .40 
All other places in" Austria-Hungary. Jc. oc. ereeeenes .60) .75)1.00/1.25/1.65'2.00/2.50,2.85/3.20/3.50/3.75 4.00/4.25/4.50/2.50 .40 
Copenhagen, Christiania, Christiansand................++- .50) .60| .75/1.00)/1.25/1.50/1.75/2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75/3.00/3.25/3.50/1.80| .50 
All other places in Denmark, Norway and Sweden........ ~70) .90)1.15)1.45)1.70/2.00 2.50 3.003.503. 75)4.00/4.25/4.50/4.75/2.80| .45 
Geena e's rte we Gite oct leocter eee aaa P Ie ee aiace' ott ee eee RON .50) .60) .75/1.00/1.25/1.50/1.75 2.00 2.25 2.50/2.75 3.00/3.25|3.50)1.50) .45 
All other: places in’ Italy “0.5 Se cae occ ea eeprom ena 80 .90 1.00 1.60'2.20/2.75'3.25 3.75/4.25/4.50/4.75)5.00/5.25/5.50/2.75) .50 
All places in Russia, Spain, Portugal and Malta........... .80 1.15 1.35)1.65/2.002.25/2.75 3.25 3.75/4.25/4.75}5.25|5.75/6.00/3.00| .75 — 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, Turkey............... 1.50 1.75 2.25 2.75'3.40)8.75/4.25/4.75 5.25/5.75/6.15 6.40 6.60.6.75'3.30| .65 
AFRICA—Egypt; Alexandriag eer. . c eclosion ates .60) .751.00/1.25/1.501.75/2.002.25)3.003.50'4.00/4.50/4.755.00/3.50) .60 
All other: places: in Egyptine- parece sen) aos eenanc teen .75 1.00)1.25 1.75 2.00/2.50/2.75/3.00 3.50/4.00'4.505.005.50/6.00/3.50) .75 
Moroeco, Algeria, Tunis andeiripoli,s ven noses eh ae aeons 1.25/1.50/1.75/2.00/2.50/3.00/3.50/4.00 4.50'5.00'5.50/6.00/6.25)6.50|.500) .75 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth and Port Natal................. .55! .60) .801.00/1.25)1.50/1.75/2.00/2.50 2.75/3.00/8.50/4.00/4.50/4.00/1.00 
All other places in British Guinea, Africa, Transvaal and 

Orange Free (Staten aeate coisas +o sc sone 1.25/1.50/2.00'2.25/2.50/2.75/4.00/4.75'5.25'5.75/6.25/6.75/7.25/8.00/6.00)1.00 
ASIA—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Colombo.......... .55) .60/1.00/1.25)1.75)2.25/8.00/8.75'4.25|4.50/4.75/4.90'5.00|/5.25/4.05/1.00 
All other: placesiin?Indiarand Geyloncs: 2... <n pease ete .75 1.00)1.50 2.00'8.00/4.00/5.00/6.00/6.50 7.00'7.50 8.00/8.50/9.00)5.75/1.50 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Penang, Singapore and Yokohama.| .50) .60/1.001.50/2.00/2.25/2.75/3.25|3.50/3.75 4.50)/4.75/5.00/5.25/3.30/1.25 
All other places:in China’ arid Japan: is. -accssen seen ee rs .75 1.00/1.50 2.00/2.50/3.00/3.50/4.00'4.50'5.00'5.50 6.00'6.50/7.00/4.40/1.50 
Manila 22 5-5. celepaies +h ae Me a Clr GRA epee totes aes 1.001.00/1.00'1.50'2.00/2.00/2.25/2.75 3.25/3.75/4.2515.50/6.00/6.25/4.20/1.50 
AUSTRALASIA—Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide...... £50 .50) .50) .75/1.00)1.25/2.00/2.25'2.50/2.75/3.00'3.20/3.35/3.50/2.15)1.00 
Wellington, Auckland, Lyttelton and Dunedin............ 60.60 .951.25)1.50 1.75)/2.25/2.75 3.253.75 4.25'4.50/4.75/5.00/3.25)1.00 
All other places in Australia and New Zealand............ .75.1.00/1.25/2.00'3.00/38.50/4.50/5.50 6.00/6.00 6.00/6.50/6.50/6.50)3.60)1.50 
WEST INDIES—Cusa, Havana, Matanzas, ‘Cienfuegos | 

and. Santiago : 6: (Shc bce Sue co eeean et inal learned 40, .45) .60, .70) .80/1.00/1.40)1.70'2.00 2.25/2.50'2.75'3.00/3.50/2.30) .50 
All othersplaces:invCuba sneniectemiten coh ciskaste ater aees .90 1.00'1.301.60)1.75)1.95/2.40/2.80.3.203.60/4.00'4.50/5.00|5.50/3.50) .75 
PORTO RICO—Ponce, San Juan, Mayaguez............. .45) .50) .65) .75| .90)1.10/1.45/1.75,2.10'2.40 2.75 3.00/3.25/3.501.50| .75 
All other: places in -PortorRico si oan ao sss. eee etaa tees .90 1.00 1.30 1.60)1.75/1.95/2.40 2.80 3.20 3.60 4.00 4.50'5.00/5.50/3.50) .75 
Bermudas). Gey Sa aoe ae ae OREO bie SE ice ee .80) .40) .50 .75/1.00)1.25)1.80'1.50.1.75 2.00,2.20 2.40/2.60,3.00/2.10| .50 
Jamaica, Hayti, Trinidad, Turk’s Island, Martinique, Gren- | 

ada, St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts and Bahama 

Islands) 2k eal tetas spears tee eke eet. & Grains alge ete Pee .50) .751.00/1.25/2.00/2.25/2.50/2.75 3.00 3.25/3.50'3.75/4.00/4.25/2.10) .50 
Main Ports in CENTRAL AMERICA—Costa Rica, 

Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and San Salvador...| 1.25/1.851.50/1.75 2.00/2.25/2.50.3.003.25 3.50/3.75/4.00)/4.25/4.50/3.20) .75 
GUIANA—British, Dutch and French................56+- 1.25 ,1.35/1.50/1.75 2.25/2.35/2.50 2.65 2.75 3.00'3.25/3.50'3.75 4.00/2.20)1.00 
SOUTH AMERICA—United States of Colombia......... 1.25/1.35)1.50 2.00 2.503.00'3.50 4.00 4.50'5.00'5.50/6.00/6.25/6.50/4.25/1.00 
Brazil—Bahia, Para, Pernambuco, Santos, Rio de Janeiro..| 1.50/1.75|2.25 2.50 2.75 3.25/4.00 5.00 6.00'6.50 6.50/6.75)6.75/7.00|4.25|1.00 
Chit) Peru. and Beuador 2 eo oes e ate cae ee oe 2.00 2.50'3.00 3.50/4.00/4.25/4.50 4.75 5.00 6.00 6.25 6.50.6. 75|7.00/4.25/1.00 
Buenos Aires and ‘Montevideosc 52 cies vie ieee coe ee .75/1.00/1.25 1.50/2.00/2.25'2.75 3.25 3.75/4.25 4,50/4.755.00/5.503.20/1.00 


The above rates are figured at 25 pounds for every cubic foot measurement; if measurement exceeds one cubic foot to every 
25 pounds the rate will be higher in the same proportion. 

To countries named below consular invoices are required, which must be written in language of country goods are destined to, 
and on certain prescribed forms, Failure to comply with this rule will subject goods to seizure. Dominica, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Brazil, Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, United States of Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Chili. 4 


Current Foreign Freight Quotations From New York 


(Furnished by Export Shipping Co.) 
FOR GENERAL CARGO. 


Liverpool London Glasgow Bristol Leith Hull Antwerp Bremen Hamburg | Rotterdam} Marseilles 
15/— 15/— 15/— 15/— 17/6 17/6 15/— 12, cuit: Wl 2eracunatty Weer eiis tte 17/6 
Singapore, 
Copenhagen| Havre Trieste Naples Genoa Barcelona | Alexandria} Constan- Bombay, Shanebe. Melbourne, 
17/6 15c. cu. ft. 17/6 17/6 17/6 25/— 27/6 tinople Calcutta Yokohama Sydney 
| 21/6 30/ 35/ 35/ 
New Zealand|\Cape Town) Havana | San Juan |BuenosAires,| Rio de Ja-| Callao | Valparaiso 
Ports 35/— 15c. cu. ft. | 15c. cu. ft. | Montevideo neiro oleneus ft. | 26c) cu. at 
35/— 13c. cu. ft. | 24c. cu. ft. 


To all rates quoted in sterling add 5 per cent. primage. ates per ton are for 2,240 lbs., or 40 cubic feet, at ship’s option. 


| 
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‘Safe, Steady and of Large Volume 


That Is What Export Business Is 
When Carried On Properly * 


UR BUSINESS IS TO DEVELOP TRADE ABROAD FOR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. For over twenty years we have been building up a 
FOREIGN SELLING ORGANIZATION 
acquiring knowledge of and experience in foreign markets. 

OUR ORGANIZATION (including the services of our own foreign offices and show 
rooms and an expert selling force abroad) IS OPERATING FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS EVERY WORKING 
Peeve All DAY LONG 


Do You Want to Be One of Them? 


Our facilities are increasing steadily, and we are now open to accept a few new 
accounts. Correspondence solicited with manufacturers: desiring to extend their export 
business. 


GUITERMAN, ROSENFELD & CO.,35 South William St., New York 


Offices in London, Hamburg and Paris, covering Great Britain and the European Continent. 
Resident Traveling Salesmen or Agents in Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China and Argentine. 


WALNEAL IAL IEL ONVAC INVALID SVALINWAL 


Machine and Hand Gomposition for Books and Trades Papers 
All the appointments of a first-class Printing office, with Bindery 


~e FOREIGN LANGUAGES A SPECIALTY 


y gine other first-class Trades Papers NEW YORK—216-218 William Street 
printed by the Unity Press can be specified: {2200 Rese Street 
AMERICAN EXPORTER— English Edition Adjoining Brooklyn Bridge 
EXPORTADOR AMERIGANO— Spanish Edition 

AMERIGAN EXPORTER — Domestic Supplement Telephone: 3345-3346 Beekman 
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THERE IS NO MARKET IN THE ‘WORLD TODAY WHICH 
OFFERS SUCH OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN 
MACHINERY AS RUSSIA 


G. A great industrial awakening is everywhere evident throughout the empire. The 
primitive and shoddy Continental machinery heretofore in use is being discarded. 


@ The American manufacturers who take advantage now of the inauguration of this 
important movement will secure the greater share of the profits. 


@, We devote our entire time and attention to the introduction of high-grade American 
machinery in Russia. Our engineers and salesmen are in close touch with all 
important contemplated improvements and projects requiring first-class equipment. 


@. We would be pleased to correspond with manufacturers of high-grade wood-working 
machinery, stone-working machinery, mining machinery, excavating machinery, cotton 
mill and oil mill machinery, flour mill machinery and all kinds of special process 
machinery. 


The American Machinery Company 


ANATOLE J. FOMILYANT, Presipent 


16 GOGOL STREET ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA 


WANTED 


Catalogues and Circulars of Typewriters, Electric Novelties, ’ 

Safes, Flooring Tiles, Metal Ceilings and Knitting Machines. a 
C. G. VAKILNA, Commission Agent, 

Now 1) Chg cngete oiteet DOM Bee The volume of advertising carried in the AMERICAN 

EXPORTER for the year ending November, 1907, 


issues, averages 


Advertising Copy for 1162 pages met joe 


both English 


AMERICAN EXPORTER and Spanish 


editions) 


must be received not later than the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue, tf proof is to be shown. 


as against 717% pages the year previous, 


a net gain of 39 pages. The average of the 


six months just 3 
completed is 124% pages. 

These figures are new records in Export Advertising. 

What do they mean? 

Not only that American manufacturers are going after foreign 
trade as they never have before, but also that they choose 


the AMERICAN EXPORTER as the medium for reach- 
ing into foreign markets. 


Pepro Castaner & SON 


P. O. BOX 56 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico 


Commercial agents, well connected in 
Aguadilla and vicinity, desire to represent 
American manufacturers and exporters as 
selling agents for their products, and solicit 
correspondence and catalogues. 


foreign trade ts one of the very best assets a manufacturer 
can have. lt assures continued prosperity 
even in times of home depression. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER, New York 


t 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Cable Address: ““ALFREDPOST,”’ MEMBERS 
New York, San Francisco, Boston. N. Y. Maritime Exchange. 
““POSTFRED,”’ Hamburg. N. Y. Produce Exchange. 
“TARHEEL,”’ London. Baltic Exchange, London. 


ALFRED H. POST & CO. 


Foreign & Domestic Freight Contractors 


Maritime Building, 8-10 Bridge St. 
New York, U.S. A. - 


Special Departments maintained for the following branches our business: 


Contracting, Forwarding, Banking, 
Insurance, Custom House 


ALSO OPERATING THE 


International Freiéht Bureau 


In the interest of the Members of the 


National Association of Manufacturers 


OF THE 


United States of America 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 


CHICAGO, = - 602-7 Monadnock Block LOS ANGELES, - Pacific Electric Building 
BOSTON, : - - - 110 State Street CINCINNATI, OHIO, - 802 Traction Building 
gaa oy Ce ae - 922 Prudential Building PHILADELPHIA, - - 29 Drexel Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, - . - Gale Building MONTREAL, - - 224 Board of Trade Building 


FOREIGN OFFI@CES AT 


LONDON, - - - 14-20 St. Mary Axe MANCHESTER, - - 203 Temple Chambers 
LIVERPOOL, - - - 17 Water Street HAMBURG, - - - 68 Ferdinand-strasse 


The most extensive equipment in the United States for the handling of Export and Import 
Traffic by all possible routes to and from all parts of the world. Tell us your 
requirements and let us show you wherein we.can serve your interests. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE IMPORTANT FOREIGN PORTS 


Telephone Connections All Offices 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the Ameritan Exporter. 
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To Exporters 


If your name and that of your foreign customer are 
satisfactory to us, we will purchase your drafts (with 
complete shipping documents attached) on your customers in ~ 


Argentine, Uruguay, Chili, Mexico, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Great Britain, Germany and other 
countries in Europe. 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE, 43,200,000. 


CHAS. A. EID W Akg) Soe cent 


69 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


AGENTS FOR 
The National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 
The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


E PRINT ALL KINDS OF 
Fac Simile Typewritten Letters 
In all sizes of type and display. 


They cannot be distinguished from a typewritten letter. 
Our extensive facilities and wide experience put us in a 
position to get work out promptly and neatly. 


OUR SPECIALTY ; 
Form DLetters for Erport Use 


The kind that make a good appearance and bring results. 
We will be glad to furnish samples of our work. 
Price list and the best of references on application. 


ONCE A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER. 


The N. Y. Process Letter Co. 


57 Warren Street Tel. 6898 Cort. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Industrial Blue Book 


BUYERS’ GUIDE, 1907. PRIGE, $5.00 
Sth Edition A 


Directory to Manufacturers in Canada 

150 Pages, Arranged Alphabetically by Towns 

100 Pages, Article List. (25,000) 

270 Pages, Classified Mfrs. under Article Headings 

100 Pages, List of all Manufacturers, Giving Kind 
of Business and Kind of Power Used to Turn 
the Wheels of the Plant, Arranged Alphabeti- 
cally for Addressing Purposes 

Address 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIST CO. 


Remit by Post Office, Express 
or Bank Money Order. Toronto, Canada 


H. W. SOLFLEISGH CoO. 


32 & 34 VESEY 'ST., NEW YORK 

ENGRAVED taumnemss a 

umpossep => 1 AT 1ON Eee 

POW EG 

STEEL DIE ae W O R K 

LEGAL LIGHTS ON STATIONERY LAW 
TO THE TRADE 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE ISSUING AN 


EXPORT CATALOG? 


UR equipment and experience make us special- 
ists in the production of Catalogs and high- 
class advertising matter, in any language. 

If you have been “‘held up,” if you have wasted 
your time and lost your temper dealing with your 
engraver, printer and binder separately, send for our 
representative and outline to him what you expect to 
do. He is trained to take all annoying details off 
your shoulders, and to present to you, in concrete 
form, just what will give you the best results at the 
least expense. 


THE THOMAS PRESS . 


Phone: 4 1230 | Beekman 18 and 20 Rose Street, New York _ 


(3128 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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Francisco T. Ramirez 


Would like to represent American 
manufacturers in Mexico. 
Excellent references furnished. — 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR GERMANY 


Experienced man in 


| Import and 
Export Trade desires to represent . 
American manufacturers in Ger- 


Agent of Industrial Bureau, Department of Colo- many or Europe. Al references, 


nization, Mexican Government, and of the 
International Finance Association. 


TAPACHULA, CHIAPAS, MEXICO 


GERMAN 


Young and energetic, financially responsible, 
with twelve years’ experience in Export 
Trade in United States and Germany, who 
is going into business in Hamburg, Germany, 
wants to represent there a few more first 
class American Houses or Manufacturers as 


Purchasing or Sales Agent. Best references. 


Apply E. W. K., Box 273, LyncuBure, Va. 


Manufacturers Seeking Business with 
Mexico, Central and South America: 
and West Indies 


The undersigned offers his services as Traveling Repre- 
sentative in any one of the above Countries, to some Reliable 
House. Of American birth, he has had large experience with 
the Countries named, having travelled.in each one of them, his ; 
practical knowledge fitting him for business with them. 
References. Correspondence Invited. Please address 


Gustave Rashky 


127 West 117th Sf. New York City 


Gandia & Stubbe 


~ Est. (P. Gandia), 1888 


Commission Merchants 
REPRESENTING: 


The Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
The Liyerpool and London and Globe Ins. Co, 
The Palatine Ins. Co. 


Solicit correspondence with manufacturers of Dry Goods, Carriages, 
Harnesses, and all kinds of American goods. 


P. O. Box No. 771 


SAN JUAN PORTO RICO 


Write H. F. G. 
Care of AMERICAN EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL AGENT 


Look always for a good repre- 
sentative if you want to get your 
goods in good hands on the Con- 
tinent and in its Colonies. 

Correspondence solicited. 


A. H. VAN GELDER 


Amsterdam, 


P. 0. Box 482, 


Holland. 


CHARLES NEEDHAM 


Manufacturers’ Commission Agent 


38 Newton Road, Sparkhill 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Requires agencies for manufacturers of all kinds of Hard- 
ware Goods, Picture Mouldings, Glass Goods, 
Gold Filled Jewelry, EHlectroplated Goods, on 
commission basis. 


I have the connection of buyers if you have 
the right goods. 


Compania Stempel, S. A. 


MEXICO, D. F., Apartado 1489 


Import, Export, Consignments, 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
Gratis Information on Mexican Investments, 


‘Lumber and Farm Lands, etc. 


Bank Reference: 
Banco de Londres y Mexico, Mexico City. 


DR. J. H. T. STEMPEL, President 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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German Agency 


ROBERT LINDENTHAL., 


now manager for Arthur Koppel 
Co., New York, will leave that com- 
pany and open an office in Berlin 
for the purpose of marketing 
American manufactured goods in 
Europe, and to act as buyer of 
F'uropean manufactured goods for 
Export to the United States. 


A limited number of lines are 
solicited, representing only high- 
class American manufacturers. 


For particulars address 


ROBERT LINDENTHAL, 
No. 35 Pineapple St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In communicating with advertisers, kindly mention the American Exporter. 
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